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This  second  part  of  the  American 

UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY,  which  the  Author 
has  thought  proper  to  add,  for  the  reafons  mentioned  in 
the  Preface,  is  compiled  principally  from  Chambers* 
Ouarto  Dublin  Edition  of  Guthrie's  Geographical 
Grammar,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  befl  Edition  of 
that  valuable  work  which  has  been  publiflied.  The 
,  Hiftorical  and  lefs  interefting  parts  have  been  omittedj 
to  give  room  for  more  recent  and  important  matters. 
In  the  Account  of  Europe,  Zimmerman's  Political  Sur- 
vey has  been  incorporated,  as-containing  the  moft  com- 
plete and  authentic  information,  on  thofe  interefting 
fubjefts  of  which  he  treats.  Various  other  improvements^ 
too  numerous  to  particularize,  have  been  introduced, 
from  the  lateft  Geographical  Publications,  State  Pa- 
pers, Travels,  Hiftories,  Sec.  See.  fo  that  it  ought  to  be^ 
and  the  Author  hopes  the  Reader  will  find  it  to  be,  the 
bell  General  Account  of  the  Eaftern  Continent  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  America, 
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PART      II. 


jFrow  America  wepafs  to  the  Uajlem  Continent,  in 
the  defcription   of  which  we   begin    with 

EUROPE. 

EUROPE  is  the  leaft  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  containing 
only  about  2,627,574  fquare  miles,*  whereas  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  World  in  the  other  quarters,  arc  eftimated  at  36,666,806  fquare 
iftiles.  Here  the  arts  of  utility  and  ornament,  the  fciences,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft  perfeftion.  If  we 
except  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe  that  we  find  the 
greateft  variety  of  charafter,  government,  and  manners,  and  from, 
whence  we  draw  the  greateft  numbdr  of  fafts  and  metnorials,  both  for 
our  entertainment  and  inftruftion. 

Two  circuniftances  have  had  a  confiderable  tendency  in  giving  Eu- 
rope its  prefent  high  rank,  in  the  world.  Firft,  the  happy  temperature 
of  its  climate,  no  part  of  it  lying  within  the  torrid  zone  ;  and,  fecond- 
ly,  the  great  variety  of  its  furface.  The  efFeft  of  a  moderate  climate^ 
both  on  plants  and  animals,  is  well  known  from  experience.  The 
immenfe  number  of  mountains,  rivers,  feas,  &c.  which  divide  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  from  each  other,  is  likewife  extremely 
commodious  for  its  inhabitants.  Thefe  natural  boundaries  check  the 
progrefs  of  conqueft,  which  has  always  been  fo  rapid  in  the  extenfive 
plains  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft  ;  The  feas  and  rivers  facilitate  the  inter- 
courfe  and  commerce  between  different  nations  -,  and  even  the  barren 
rocks  and  mountains  are  more  favourable  for  exciting  human  induftry* 
and  invention,  than  the  natural  unfolicited  luXuriancy  of  more  fertile* 
foils.  There  is  no  part  of  Europe  fo  diverfified  in  its  furface,  fo  inter-. 
rupted  by  natural  boundaries  and  divifions,  as  Greece  :  And  we  l.-ave 
feen  that  it  was  there  the  human  mind  began  to  know  and  to  avail 
itfelf  of  its  ftrength,  and  that  many  of  the  arts,  fubfervient  to  utility  or 
pleafure,  were  invented,  or  at  leaft  greatly  improved.  What  Greece 
therefore  is  with  regard  to  Europe,  Europe  itlelf  is  at  prefent  with 
regard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe.  Though  moft  of  the  European  gov- 
crnments  are  monarchical,  we  may  difcover,  on  due  examination,  that 
there  are  a  thoufand  little  fprings  which  check  the  force,  and  foften 
the  rigour  of  monarchy.  In  proportion  to  the  number  and  force  of 
thefe  checks,  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  fuch  as  Rufha,  Spain,  and 
Denmark,  differ  from  one  another.     Befides  monarchies,  in  which  one 

maa 

*  According  to  the  ingenious  Zimmerraann,  in  his  "  Political  Survey  of  the  PiPfent  State 
of  Europc>"  wherein  he  gives  this  as  the  medium  01  the  Jifi'erent.  writer*  on  thi;-  I'ubjed. 
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man  bears  tlie  chief  fway,  there  are  in  Europe  arijlocracies  or  govern-" 
mcntsof  the  nobles,  and  democracies  or  governments  of  the  people. — > 
Venice  is  an  example  of  the  former  ;  Holland,  and  fome  ftates  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  afford  examples  of  the  latter.  There  are,  likewife, 
mixed  governments,  which  cannot  be  afligned  to  any  one  clafs.  Great 
Britain,  which  partakes  of  all  the  three,  is  the  moft  fingular  inftance 
of  tliis  kind  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  other  mixed  governments 
in  Europe  are  compofed  only  of  tvvo  of  the  fimple  forms,  fuch  as  Poland, 
ievcral  ftates  of  Italy,  &c.  all  which  fhall  be  explained  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  eftablifhed  throughout  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, except  Turkey  ;  but  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  difFerent  lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt  to 
appear,  when  viewed  by  perfons  of  different  educations  and  paflions, 
that  religion  is  divided  into  a  number  of  different  fefts,  but  which  may 
be  comprehended  under  three  general  denominations  ;  i  ft,  The  Greek 
church  ;  2d,  The  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  3d,  Proteftantifm  :  Which 
laft  is  again  divided  into  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinifm,  fo  called  from. 
Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  diftinguifhed  reformers  of  the  16th 
century. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  ohjeft  of  curiolity,  to  compare  the  proportions 
of  f  round  now  occupied,  and  formerly  difputed,  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Pioteftaut  I'digions,  with  the  numbers  of  their  adherents.  The 
proportion  of  the  furface  of  the  countries,  in  wjiich  the  Proteftant 
religion  is  eftabliflied,  to  thole  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religioa 
prevails,  is  nearly  as  3  to  4  ;  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  accord- 
ing to  the  heft  calculations,  is  about  90,000,000  ;  the  number  of  Prot-  ' 
eftants  only  24,000,000,  which  is  a  proportion  of  nearly  4  to  1.  In 
addition  to  this  account  of  the  European  religions,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  an  inconfiderable  number  of  the  ignorant  Laplanders  may,  with 
propriety,  be  called  Pagans. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  derived  from  the  fix  following  :  The 
Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and 
Gothic. 

The  greateft  part  of  Europe  being  fituated  above  the  45th  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  and  even  its  moft  fouthern  provinces  being  far  dif- 
tant  from  the  torrid  zone,  the  fpecies  of  organized  bodies  are  much  lefs 
numerous  in  Europe  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Thus,  for 
inftance.,  upon  an  equal  number  of  Iquare  miles,  the  number  of  fpecies' 
of  quadrupeds  in  Europe,  is  to  the  number  of  them  in  Aha  as  1  to  2-i, 
to  that  in  America  as  t  to  2|,  and  to  that  in  Africa  as  1  to  10,  and  the 
number  of  the  vegetable  fpecies  in  the  other  three  divifions  of  the  globe, 
is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  in  Europe.  But  nature  has  enriched  the 
European  continent  Vk'ith  every  fpecies  of  minerals,  diamonds  and 
platina,  perhaps,  excepted.  Gold,  the  firft  of  metals,  is  not  found  in 
Europe  as  plentifully  as  in  tlie  other  continents.  PJowever,  as  the 
iluropean  nations  have  the  fkill  of  making  the  bcft  ufe  of  their  natural 
produftions,  and  have  taken  care  to  tranfplant  into  their  own  foil  as 
many  of  the  foreign  productions  as  their  nature  will  permit,  Europe, 
upon  the  whole,  inuft  be  allowed  tube  one  of  the  riclicft  paits  of 
the  globe. 
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Public  Revenue  of  the  1'rincipat.  States  in  EuropE4 

£.SterL 
l4,500;Ooo 

12,400.000(1 12  million  florins) 
i8,ooo,ooo(NcckerCompteReud'a) 

5,000,000  of  Old  Spain  alone. 

5,800,000 

5.000,000 

3,600.000 

1,800,000 

1,400,000  medium, 

4,000,000 

1,300,000 

1;000.000 
I.OCO.OOO 
1,100,000 

900,000 


1.  Great  Britain, 

2.  Auftria, 

3.  France, 

4.  Spain, 

5.  Ruffia, 

6.  Turkey, 

7.  Pruffia, 

8.  Portugal, 

9.  Sicily,  .. 
Jo.   Holland, 
11.   S-vvcdcn, 
J  2.  Venice, 
13.  Denmark, 
34.  Elcftorate  of  Saxony, 
15.  Eleftorate  of  Hanover 
i6.  Joint  Eleft. of  Palat.&Bavaria,  1.100,000 
17.   Sardinia,  -  -  1,000,000 

The  preceding  ftatcmcnl  in  round  numbers  {?,  intended  merely  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  relative  flatc  of  European  finances. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  improper  to  judge  of  the  power  of  ftates 
merely  by  their  finances,  becaufe,  in  feme  countries,  the  value  of 
money  is  much  higher  than  in  others  :  Thus,  for  inflance,  the  whole 
Rulhan  army  cofhs  the  Hate  leis  than  two  millions  of  rubles.  RuiUa, 
Denmark,  England,  Sweden,  and  others,  have  paper  money. 

Land  Forces   of  the  European  States   in   the  Year  1783. 
France,         -  _         -  _  300,000 

Auftria,  -  _  .  282,000 

Ruflia  (450,000  in  all)  in  Europe,         -     290.000 
Pruffia,  -  -  -         -  224,000 

Turkey  (2 10,000  in  all)  but  in  Europe  only  1 70.000 
Spain,  -  -  -  ■  -  ' 

Denmark,  -  - 

Great  Biitain,  =  _  „ 

Sweden,  -  _  . 

Sardinia,  -  -     '      - 

Holland, 

Naples  and  Sicily, 
Eleftorate  of  Saxony, 
Portugal,  -  -  - 

Eledlorateof  Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate, 
Heffe  CafTel, 
Hanover, 

Poland,  -  -  _ 

Venice,  -  -  . 

Wurtemberg,  -  -  - 

The  Ecclefiallical  Eftatc, 
Tufcany,  -  _  , 

Hav 
ovc 

A  2  calculate 


60,000  including  militia. 

72,000 

58,000  includingmalitii. 

50,000 

40,000 

37,000 

30.000 

26,000 

20,000 

24,000 

15.000 

20,000 

15,000 

8,000 

6,000 

5,000 

3,000 


Having  ftated  here  the  forces  of  the  principal    flates  only,  palling 
^raconfiderable  part  of  Germany,  Italy,   and  Switzerland,'  wc  may 
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calculate  tlie  armios  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  to  amount  to  Z  tmtt* 
ions  of  men  ;  i'o  that  fuppofing  140  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Europe, 
no  more  than,',  of  the  whole  population  are  foldiers.  The  prefent 
military  eftabiifhment  of  every  kingdom,  in  a  time  of  general  peace, 
differs  fomewhat  from  the  above  llatemcnt.  France,  Auftria,  and 
PrufTia,  have  by  far  the  moft  formidable  armies  :  As  to  Ruflia,  the 
immenfe  extent  of  its  provinces  can  never  alloxv  an  army  of  more 
than  J  20.000,  or  130,000  men  to  aft  againfl  an  enemy  ;  and  as  to  the 
Turkifh  forces,  they  are  at  prefent  much  inferior  to  any  other  well- 
difciplincd  army.  The  different  proportions,  in  different  countries, 
between  the  population  and  the  number  of  foldiers,  is  not  unworthy 
of  obfervation.  There  are  in  Germany,  nearly  500,000  foldiers,  con- 
fequcntly  j*-^  of  the  whole  population  are  engaged  in  the  military  pro- 
fellion  ;  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  even  fuppofing  the  Handing  armies 
of  that  country  to  amount  to  120,000  menjthis  number  makes  only -j-j-j- 
cf  the  whole  population,  which  amounts  to  16  millions. 

NAVAL      FORCES. 

Number  of  Ships  of  the  Line,  Frigates,  Cutters,  Sloops,  &c^ 

1.  England^ 

2.  France,  -      "       - 

3.  Spain, 

4.  Holland, 

5.  Sweden, 

6.  Denmark, 

7.  Turkey, 

8.  Ruffia, 

9.  Sardinia, 

10.  Venice, 

11.  Sicily, 

12.  Portugal, 

Total    1325 

Several  of  thcfe  numbers,  taken  from  the  naval  lifls  in  the  year  1783, 
are  at  prefent  reduced.  This  gives,  however,  fome  idea  of  the  re- 
fpcftive  naval  flrength  of  the  different  powers  of  Europe.  Some  of 
them,  as  for  inftancc,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Sicilv,  Portugal,  having  had 
no  war  for  many  years  part,  and  having,  for  that  reafon,  built  but  a 
fmall  number  of  fhips,  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  much  larger  navy 
than  they  now  have  ;  and  they  would,  undoubtedly,  increafe  their 
naval  forces  very  conliderably  in  cafe  of  a  war. 

The  greatcft  part  of  Europe  is  under  the  influence  of  a  climate, 
which,  being  tempered  wifh  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  forms  a  rkec 
of  men  flrong,  bold,  aftivc  and  ingenious  ;  forced  by  necelhty  to  make 
the  befl.  ufc  tlicy  can  of  the  fmaller  fliare  of  vegetable  and  animal  trcal- 
iires,  which  their  foil  produces.  In  hotter  and  richer  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  profufion  of  fpontancous  natural  produftions,  and  the  heat 
of  the  atmofphcrc,  relax  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, check  thcir^  fpirit  of  cntcrprife,  and  confine  the  comp'afs  of 
theii  thought.  The  torrid  zone  has  never  been  able,  nor  is  ever  likely, 
to  boaft  of  A  Ncwion,  a  Ciciar,  or  a  Frederic, 
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Great  ridges  of  mountains,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Alps,  the  Ap- 
ennines, the  Pyrcnean,  the  Carpathian,  Sudctic,  and  Saxon  mountains^ 
effeft  not  only  a  great  variety  in  the  climate,  but  pour  out  jnany  large 
and  navigable  rivers,  and  contain  every  fpecies  of  minerals.  It  is  like- 
wife  no  fmall  convenience  and  encouragement  to  commerce,  that  Eu- 
rope is  inteifefted  by  feverai  Teas,  and  that  it  is  contiguous  to  the  At-, 
iantic  Ocean. 

The  feeming  natural  difadvantages  of  Europe  have,  by  dint  of  the 
ingenuity  and  perfeverance  of  the  inhabitants,  given  rife  to  numberlcfs 
arts  andfciences,  wliich  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Afia  and  Africa,  have  immenfe  dcferts,  fuch  as  are  no  where  to 
be  found  in  Europe  ;  deicrts  of  n^any  thoufand  fquare  miles,  and  which 
are  partly  owing  to  natural  and  infuperable  difadvantages  of  fituatlon. 
partly  to  want  of  induftry,  which  is  at  once  both  caufe  and  effect  of 
dcfolation.  America  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  fo  that  the  fciences  of  Eu- 
rope far  excel  thofe  of  the  other  quartersof  the  globe,  excepting  thoic 
parts  into  which  European  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  tranl- 
planted.  Europe  may  alio  boaft  of  the  greateft  number  of  ufeful  in- 
ventions and  Inftitutions,  to  preferve  and  to  propagate  acquired  know- 
ledge. It  has,  at  prefeut,  about  130  univerhiies,  and  an  almoft  infinite; 
number  of  literary  focieties,  or  academics  of  fciences,  arts,  and  lan- 
guages. 

The  dates  of  Europe  confidered  with  refpetl  to  their  intrinfic  pow- 
er and  influence  abroad,  may  be  divided  into  three  claifes  :  France, 
Great  Britain,  Aullria,  Prufiia,  and  RulTia,  belong  to  the  firft.  Sec- 
ondary powers  are  thofe  of  Turkey,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Sardinia  ;  The  third  clafs  comprehends  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  Sicilv,  Poland,  the  Joint  Electorate  of  the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria, 
the  Eleftorate  of  Saxony,  Switzerland  and  Venice.  For  the  laTc 
three  centuries  pafl:,  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  that  of  France, 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  up  a  conftant  equilibrium  between  the  dif- 
ferent ftatcs.  France  and  England  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  wefh,  Pruflia,  Auflria,  and  Rufiia  that  in  the  caft 
C>f  Europe  :  RulTia  has.  by  its  late  extraordinary  increafe  of  power, 
gained  a  great  afcendcncy  in  the  north,  after  a  iuccelsfui  fl.rugglc  with 
the  rival  power  of  Sweden. 

'  '     GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

TFIIS  grand  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituatcd  between  the  lot^h  de- 
gree weft,  and  the  65th  degree  call:  longitude  from  London  ;  and 
between  the  36th  and  72d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north,  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  on  the  caft,  by  Afia  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa  ;  and  on  the 
weft,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America  :  Being 
3000  miles  long,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  the  weft,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Obv  in  the  north  eaft  ;  and  2500  broad,  from  north  to  fouth, 
from  the  north  Cape  in  Norway  to  Cape  Cayha  or  Metapar  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  the  moft  fouthern  promontory  in  Europe.*  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing kingdoms  and  llates. 

*  The  reader  is  defired  to  obferve,  that  in  this  part  of  the  work,  in  reckoning  the  extent 
of  countries,  the /o«£^f/?  and  ^rsji/t^y^  parts  have  been  mentioneu.  Gt;eat  allowances  there- 
fore muft  be  made  in  moft  countries.  Jutland}  for  inllancc,  i?  114  miki  where  Droadelij^ 
iJ;ough  in  fcveral  other  pans  it  ii  not  filty . 
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Kingdoms. 

Len. 

Bth. 

Chief  City. 

Jnt.  and  iiearinj;  Diff.  of  Timei 
from   London,      from  London.! 

Religions. 

1 

England 

-Scotland 
iri;land 

380 
300 
r.S5 

3c< 

London 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

j\i  ]  1  e  s . 
»  »   * 

400  N. 
270  N.  W. 

H.  M. 

*   #   # 

0     12  afr. 
0     26  5tr. 

Luth.CaWiniftSj&c 
Calvinirts,  &c. 
Lut.  Gal.  &R.Ca. 

Niji  way 
Oenmar'k 

I  ceo 
240 

3ct 
sec 

iieigeii 
Copenhagen 

5^0  N  . 
SCO  N.  E. 

0     24  bef. 
0     50   bef. 

Lutherans 
Lutherans 

Sweo-ii 

SCO 

-,r,,ckh    -'vr. 

-30  N.  E. 

1      10   bef. 

Lutherans 

Kuiiia 

I  i;oo 

1  iCC 

\'c'^\lh^^^^ 

1140  N.  E. 

2       4  bet. 

Greek  Church 

f  J  land 

7CO:     68.: 

■          f,w 

760  E. 

t      24  bet. 

R    ■-  .  LuCh.&Ciiv. 

K. -t  l^r.  U'.r.w 

6c9j    35c 

EeilM- 

540  E. 

0      59  bef. 

I.;-,,,  ap.i  Calv. 

Gci-iiidiiy 

6co!     soc 

V,v    ,  , 

600  £. 

I        5   bef. 

R.C     Lurh.&Caiv. 

Bohetnia 

300I    ^t;c 

Piaguc 

6co  t. 

I       4  b- r. 

R,  Cath, 

tr-r 

Hollar.d 

15c 

ICC 

A  (t: iter  , .in 

]8o  E. 

0     18   b"t. 

*_a!vniift5 

■t%\ 

Fland<'rb 

20c 

2CC 

.rulu'.. 

i8c  S.  E. 

0      If)  be"-. 

R.  Carl-, 

V. 

Franc 

6o( 

S-^f 

/jns 

200  S.  E. 

0        0    Der. 

R.  Cach. 

Spa  Ml 

7CC 

5CC 

'Via    rio 

800  S. 

0      17    art. 

R.  Cath. 

Puftutai 

3"cc 

Kc 

L,ilb'.i-. 

Sso  '^.  VV. 

0     38   att. 

R.  Cath. 

bwitzerljnJ 

26c 

ICC 

Sern,  Cull- 
&c. 

420  b.  E. 

0     iS  bef.      ^aiv.  &  K.   Cach. 

>-. 

Several      )  Piedmont,  Monferrat,  Milan,  Parma,  Medina,  Mantua,  Venice,  Genoa,  Tafcany, 
fmall  States  \  kc.     Turin,    Cafal,    Milan,  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua,  Venice  Genoa,  Florence. 

i^ 

t'npedon 

r.40 

I2C 

R^.me 

820   ^,  E. 

0     53  bef. 

R.   Oath. 

< 

N-ud-s 

iSc 

T2C 

N'oles 

^-c   S.    j.. 

1        0   i>ef. 

R.  C.,'>.. 

H 1 1  n  e  .1 1  V 

30c 

20G 

iiuda 

7X0  S.  E. 

1     17   bef. 

R.  C.  cV  Frot-itanr,' 

IJjnubiafi  1 
':' I  evinces  I 
U  Tartary  * 
OrePCP 

60c 
3Sc: 

ilOC 

42c 

24c 
24c 

y  Conltan- 
i    tincjple 
Precop 
Athens 

1320  S.  E. 

1 500  E . 
1360  S.  E. 

t     5S  bef. 

2    24  bef. 

i      37  bef. 

Mahometans  and 
Greek  Church. 

Exrluiivc  ot  the  Hriliih  ifles,  Europe  contains  tire  following  principal  iflands 
Iflands. 


In  the  Nor-     f 
thcrn  Ocean.  \ 


Iceland  — 


1 


Zealand,  Ftmcn,  Alfen,  Fal-  V 
ftefjLangland,  Laland.  >'e-  j 
Bakic  Sea.    J     rn'cvcn,  Mona,  Bornholm,  J 
\  Gothland,  Aland,  Rugen,    — 
Oicl,  Dagho,     -~     —         _ 
Ufedom,  Wollm,         - 

'  Ivicn,  - — 

Majofca,     —         

iMinovca,  — 


Mediterrane- 
an Sea. 


Chief  Towns' 


Skalholt. 


^  Corficr 


Sardinia,        ■   -  .     — 

Adriatic,  or    /Luficna^  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  \ 
C;ulf\'c.iicc.  l^Zant,  Leucadia,  —         j 


• — 'Ivica, 
■ — I  Majorca, 
— jport  Mahon 
—  Ballia, 
Cagliari, 
Palermo, 


Candia,  Rhodes, Negropont, 
Lcmnos,  Tenedos,  Scyros. 


Archipelago,  I      .,       ,  ... 

and  Levant^     >IyteIcnc,Scio,  Samos,Pat-  I  |  __  __ 

Seas.  I     ^^^^  Paros,  Ccrigo,  Santo-  [ 


rin,  Sic.  being  part  of  an- 
L    cteiit   and  modern  Greece. 


Subjeft  to 
Denmark 
Denmark 

Sweden 

Ruffia 

Pruflia 

Spain 

Ditto 

Dittot 

France 

K.olSard. 

K.of2Sic. 

"^'cnice. 


Turkey. 


*  This  includes  the  Grim  'I'.uurv, 
Rv  .•;  1 1  .x . 


now  Ceded  to  Ruilia,  lui  the  particulars  ot  which,  fee 


4  -^I'no'"  was  taken  from  Spain  bv  G;neral  Stiinhopc,  i-oS,  and  confirmed  to  Grrat 
)<Mi,mhy  the  Irea.yol  Utrecht  17,3,  but  vva^  In  lieecJ  .ind  l.ik:n  by  the  Spaniards,  Etb- 
Mi.iiv  15,  1 7i<2.  and  confirmed  to  them  by  ihcddinillye  Treaty  of  Peace,  (igncd  at  Faris. 
^■.i'i.-inber  3,    17!}^.  /  '     «> 
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DENMARK. 

I  SHALL,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danifii 
Majefty's  dominions,  with  the  moil  northerly  fituations,  and  di- 
vide them  into  four  parts  :  ift,  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  Iceland  and 
the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  2d,  Norway  ;  3d,  Denmark  Prop- 
er ;  and  4th  his  German  territories. 

The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  may  be  fecn  in  the  following  table. 


Denmark. 

Square 
Miles. 

Breadth. 
Length. 

Chief  Cities. 

Denmark 
Proper, 

'  North  Jutland, 

South  Jutland, 

or  Slefwickj 

9,60c 

2,116 

155 
70 

98 
6'. 

Wyburg. 

Slefwick. 

V 
u 

Zealand, 

i>935 

60 

6g 

C0PENHA.GEN. 

:he  entra 
»altic  Se; 

A 

Funen, 

768 

38 

32 

Odenfee, 

Falftar  and 
Langland, 

<       220 

27 

12 

r  Nlkoping. 
\  Naxkaw. 

Femeren, 

50 

13 

8 

Borge. 

Alfcn, 

54 

»5 

6 

Sonderborge. 

ci    0 

Mona, 

39 

M 

c 
0 

Stege. 

c: 

Bornholm, 

160 

20 

t'J 

Roftcomby. 

In  the  North  Seas,  Iceland  Ifland, 

46,000 

435 

,85 

Skalholt. 

Norway, 

71,400 

750 

170 

Bergen. 

Danifh  Lapland, 

28,400 

285 

172 

Wardhuys. 

Weftphalia,              Oldenburg, 

1260 

62 

32 

Oldenburg. 

Lower  Saxony,        Stovmar, 

1000 

52 

32 

Gluckftad't. 

Danifh  Holftcin. 
Total 

163,041 

The  reader  may  perceive,  that  in  the  preceding  table  no  calculation, 
is  made  of  the  dimenfions  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland  ;  becaufe  in 
faft,  they  are  not  yet  known,  or  known  very  imperfetlly  :  We  fliall 
proceed  to  give  the  lateft  accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  beft  author- 
ities that  have  come  to  our  hands. 

EAST  AND  WESTGREENLAND,  ICELAND,  AND  THE  ISLANDS 
IN   THE   Atlantic   Ocean. 

EAST    GREENLAND. 

THE  moft  northerly  part  of  his  Danifli  majefty's  dominions  ;  or  as 
others  call  it,  New  Greenland,  and  the  country  of  Spitzbergen, 
lies  between  10  and  11  dcg.  E.  long,  and  76  and  80  deg.  N.  lat. 
Though  it  is  now  claimed  by  Denmark,  it  certainly  was  difcovcred 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  Old  Greenland.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Spitzbergen  from 
the  heiorht  and  ruggednefs  of  its  rocks.  Few  animals  or  vegetables  are 
to  be  found  here,  and  the  fifti  and  fowl  are  faidto  forfake  the  coaft  in 
winter.  The  Ruffians  of  Archangel  have  formed  within  the  laft  30 
years,  fettlements  for  hunting  in  fevcral  places  of  the  ifland  of  Spitz- 
bergen, The  Aurora  Borealis  and  the  northern  lights  reflc6led  from 
^  the 
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the  fnow,  enable  them  to  purfue  the  chace  during  the  long  winter 
nights  of  thofe  gloomy  regions  ;  and  they  Uke  a  great  number  of  Tea* 
lions  which  fer^'e  them  for  food.  There  is  a  whale-fifhery,  chiefly 
profecuted  by  the  Dutch  and  fome  Britifli  veflels,  on  its  coail.  If 
likewife  contains  two  harbours ;  one  called  South  Haven,  and  the 
Other  Maujrice-Bay  ;  but  the  inland  parts  are  uninhabited. 

*     WEST    GREENLAND 

LIES  between  the  Meridian  of  London,  and  50  deg.  W.  long.  an4 
'  between  60  and  76  deg.  N.  lat. 
Ln'habitants.]     By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  mi ffionaries  em- 
ployed for  the  converfion  of  the  Greenlanders,   their  v/hole  number 
does  not  amount  to  above  957  dated  inhabitants  :  M.   Crantz,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  roving  fouthlanders  of  Greenland  may  amount  to 
about  7QOO.     There  is  a  great  rcfemblance   between  the  afpeft,    man- 
rers,  and  drcfs  of  thofe  natives,    and  the  Efquimaux  Americans,  from 
wh'm  thev  riaturally  differ  but  little,  even  after  all  the   pains  which 
the   Danifli  and  German  mi  ffionaries  have  taken  to  convert  and  civi- 
lize them.      They  are  lov/  of  ftature,  few  exceeding  five  feet  in  height, 
and  the  generality  arc  not  fo  tall.     The  hair  of  their  heads  is  long, 
ilrai-rht,  and  of  a  black  colour  ;  but  they  have  feldom  any  beards,  be- 
caufc  it  is  their  conftant  praftice  to  root   them  out.     They  have  high 
breads  and  broad  fhoulders,  efpecially  the  women,  who  arc  obliged  to 
carry   great  burdens   fiom  their  younger  years.     They  are  very   light 
and  nimble  of  foot,  and  can   alfo  ufe  their  hands  with  much  fkill  and 
<lextcrity.     They  are   not  very  lively  in    their  tempers,  but  they  are 
good-humoured)   friendly,  and   unconcerned   about  futurity.      Their 
n^nfl  agreeable  food  is  the  flefa  of  reiri-dcer  ;  but  that  is  now  fcarce 
among  them,   and  their  bed  provifions  are    fifh,   feals,  and   fea-fowl. 
Their  drink  is  clear  water,  which  flands  in  the  houfe  in  a  great  cop- 
pcr-vejfcl,  or  in  a  wooden  tub,  which  is  very  neatly  made  by  them,  or^ 
namentcd  with  nfh  bones  and  rings,    and  provided  with  a   pewter  la- 
dle or  dipping  difli.     Tlie  men  make  their  hunting  and  fifiiing  imple-; 
rnents,  and  prepare  the  wood-work  of   their  boats  ;    and    the     wom- 
f.r\  cover  them  Vv-ith  flcins.      The  men  hunt  and  fifh,  but  when  they 
have  towed  their  booty  to  land,   they  trouble  themfelves  no  farther 
about  it  ;  nay,  it  would  be  accounted  beneath    their  dignity  only   to 
draw  tlie  fcal  up  vipon  the  fliore.     The  women  are  the  butchers  and 
cooks,  and  alfo  the  curriers  to  drefs  the  pelts,  and  make  clothes,  flioes, 
and  bouts,   out    of  them  ;  fo  that   they  are  likewife  both  fhoemakers 
and  taylors.     The  women  alfo  build  and  repair  the  houfcs  and  tents, 
fo  far  as  relates  to   the  mafonry,  the  men    doing  only   the   carpenter's 
work.      '1  liey  live  in  huts  during  their  winter,  which  is  incredibly  fc- 
vere  ;  but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  us  the  lateft  and  beft.  accounts 
©f  this  cor.ntry,  fays,  that  in  their  longcft  fummcr  days  it  is  fo  hotthat 
the  inliabitants  are  obljocd  to  throw  oft  tl;cir  fummcr  garments.     They 
ha\'c  no  trade,  though  they  have  a  m.oft  irnproveablc  fiflicry  upon  their 
i-'/iads  :  but  tlicy  employ  all  the  year  either  in    fifl-iing  or  hunting,  in 
M'hteh  they  are  very  dexterous,  particulaily  in   catching  and  killing 
feals. 

^     Curiosities.]     The  taking  of  whales  in   the  feas  of  Greenland, 
aa;o,-.g  t)ie  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  increafing  for  ages,    is  one  of 

the 
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ihe  grcateft  curiorit.:ps  in  nature.  Thefe  fields,  or  pieces  of  ice,  arc 
frequently  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  of  lOo  feet  in 
thicknefs  ;  and  when  they  are  put  in  motion  by  a  ftorm,  nothino  can 
be  more  terrible  :  The  Dutch  had  13  fhips  crufhcd  to  pieces  by  thera 
jn  one  feafon. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland  ;  fome  white  and 
others  black.  The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  is  in  mod  efleem, 
on  account  of  his  bulk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  af- 
fords, which  turns  to  oil.  His  tongue  is  about  18  feet  long,  inclofed 
in  long  pieces  of  what  we  call  whale-bone,  which  are  covered  with  a 
kind  of  hair  like  horfc  hair  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  his  tongue  are  250 
pieces  of  this  whale-bone.  As  to  the  bones  of  his  body  they  are  as 
hard  as  an  ox's  bones,  and  of  no  ul"e..  There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth  ; 
and  he  is  ufually  between  60  and  80  feet  long  ;  very  thick  about  the 
head,  but  grows  lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail. 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whals  fpout,  the  word  is  immediately  giver., 
fall,  fall,  when  every  one  haftens  from  tlie  fliip  to  his  boat  :  fix  or  eicrht 
men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,  and  four  or  five  boats  ufually  belong 
to  one  fhip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooncr  ftrikes  him  with 
his  harpoon  (a  barbed  dart)  and  the  monfter,  hnding  himfelf  wounded, 
runs  fwiftly  down  into  the  deep,  and  would  carry  the  boat  along  with 
him  if  they  did  not   give  him  line   faft  enough  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
wood  of  the  boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the 
fide  of  it,   one  wets    it    conflantly  with  a  mop.     After    the  whale  has 
run  fome  hundred  fathoms  deep,  he  is  fOrccd  to  come  up  for  air,  when 
he  makes  fuch  a  terrible  noife  with  his  fpouting,  that  fome  have  com- 
pared it  to  the  firing  of  cannon.     As  foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  fome  of  the   harpooners   fix  another  harpoon   in  him, 
whereupon  he  plunges  again  into  the  deep  ;  and   when  he  comes  up  a 
fecond  time,  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  in  the  vital  parts  till  he  fpouts 
out  flreams  of  blood  inftcad  of  water,  beating  the  waves   with  his  tail 
and  fins  till  the  fea  is  in  a  foam,   the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him 
fome  leagues,   till  he  has  loft  his  flrength  ;  and   when    he  is  dying  he 
turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,   and  is  drawn  on  fliore,  or  to  the  fliip    if 
they  be  at  a  diflance  from  the  land.     There  they   cut    him   in  pieces, 
and  boiling  the  blubber  extraft  the  oil,  if  they  have  conveniencics  on 
fhore  ;  othcrvv'ifc  they  barrel  up  the   pieces,    and  bring    them   home  ; 
but  nothing  can  fmell  ftronger  than  thefc  fliips  do.     Every  fifli  is  com- 
puted to  yield  between  60  and  ico  bands  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  p.l.  or 
4I.  a  barrel.     Though  the    Danes   claim  the  country  of  Eafh  and  Weft 
Greenland,  where  thefc  whales  are  taken,  the  Dutch  have  in  a  manner 
monopolized  this  fifhery.     Of  late  the   Engliih  have    alfo   beca   very 
Cuccefsful  in  it, 

ICELAND. 

THIS  ifland,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  great  mafTes  of  ice 
tli.at  are  feen  near  it,  lies  between  63  and  67  deg.  N.  lat.  and  between 
1 1  and  27  deg.  W.  long.  It  extends  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  an  hundred  aad  fixty  in  breadth,  containing  about  46000  fquare 
miles.  In  April,  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  obferved  fomething 
fifen  and  Eam-ing  in  the  fea,  to  :he  foath  of  Grinbourg.  at  eij^ht  miles 
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diflant  fromlhc  rocks  des  Olfeaux,  which  afterwards  was  found  to 
be  a  new  Ifland.  The  faft  is  authentic,  but  its  dimenfions  and  fitua- 
tion  arc  not  well  afcertaiiied.  The  information  brought  by  the  laft 
ihip  from  thence,  was,  that  the  Ifiand  was  ftill  increafing,  and  that 
great  quantities  of  fire  ilfued  from  two  of  its  eminences. 

PopuLATiOx,  Inhabitants,  Manners,  and  Customs.]  It  ap- 
pears that  a  Norwegian  colony,  among  which  there  were  many  Swede?, 
lettlcd  in  Iceland  in  the  ninth  century.  They  found  there  inhabitants 
who  were  Chriftians,  and  whom  they  called  Papas.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
Norwegians  alfo  found  among  them  Irifh  books,  bells,  and  crohers  : 
And  it  is  conjeclured,  that  the  people  who  were  there,  when  the 
Norwegians  arrived  in  the  ifland,  originally  came  from  England  and 
Ireland.  The  inhabitants  long  retained  their  freedom  ;  but  they  were 
at  lad  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  and  afterwards  became 
fabjcft,  together  with  Norway,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark.  They  were 
i.t  ftrft  governed  by  an  admiral,  who  was  fent  there  every  year  to  make 
the  necelTary  regulations  :  But  that  mode  has  now  been  changed  for 
many  years,  and  a  governour  appointed,  who  i^  {\y\c6.  St  if tfamtmannj 
and  who  conftantly  refidcs  in  the  country. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  is  computed  at  about 
60.000,  which  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  much  more  populous  in  former  times,  but  great  numbers 
have  been  deflroyed  by  contagious  dlfeafes.  The  plague  carried  off  ma- 
ny thoufands  from  1402  to  1404.  Many  parts  of  Iceland  have  alfo  been 
depopulated  by  famine  :  For  though  the  Icelanders  cannot  in  general 
be  faid  to  be  in  want  of  neceffary  food,  yet  the  country  has  feveral 
times  been  vifited  by  great  famines.  Thefe  have  been  chiefly  occafion- 
ed  by  the  Greenland  floating  ice  ;  which,  when  it  comes  in  great  quan- 
tities, prevents  the  grafs  from  growing,  and  puts  an  entire  flop  to  their 
fifliing.  The  fmall  pox  has  likewife  been  very  fatal  here  ;  for  in  the 
year  1707  and  1708  tliat  difeafe  deflroyed   x 6.000  perfons. 

The  Icelanders  in  general  are  middle-fizcd,  and  well-made,  though 
not  very  ftrong.  They  are  an  honeft,  hofpitable  well  intentioned  peo- 
ple, moderately  induftrious,  and  very  faithful  and  obliging.  Theft  is 
feldom  heard  of  among  them.  Their  chief  employment  is  fifhing,  and 
takincr  care  of  their  cattle.  On  the  coafhs,  the  men  employ  their  time 
in  fifliing  both  winter  and  fummcr  ;  and  the  women  prepare  the  fifh, 
and  few  and  fpin.  The  men  alfo  prepare  leather,  work  at  feveral 
mechanic  trades,  and  fome  few  work  in  gold  and  lilver.  They  like- 
wife  manufacture  a  coarfc  kind  of  cloth,  which  they  call  Wadmal. — - 
They  have  an  uncommonly  ftrong  attachment  to  their  native  country, 
and  think  themfclvcs  no  where  elie  lo  happy.  An  Icelander,  there- 
fore, f.ddom  fettles  in  Copenhagen,  though  the  moft  advantageous 
conditions  fliould  be  oflcred  him.  Their  difpofitions  are  ferious,  and 
they  arc  much  inclined  to  religion,  Fhey  never  pafs  a  river,  or  any 
other  dangerous  place,  wuhout  previoufly  taking  olf  their  hats,  and 
imploring  the  divine  protcQ;ion  ;  and  they  are  always  thankful  for 
their  prclcrvation,  when  they  have  paffed  the  danger.  When  they 
meet  together,  their  chief  pafl-ime  coniifts  in  reading  their  hlftory. — 
The  mailer  of  the  houfe  begins,  and  the  reft  continue  in  their  turns 
when  he  is  tired.  Tlicy  arc  famous  for  playing  at  chefs  ;  and  one  of 
their  paftimcs  confifls  In  reciting  vcrfcs.     Sometimes  a  man  and  womaa 
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take  one  anotlier  by  the  hand,  and  by  turns  fing  flanzas,  which  are  a 
kind  of  dialogue,  and  in  which  the  company  occalionally  join  in  cho- 
rus. The  drefs  of  the  Icelanders  is  not  elegant  or  ornamental,  but  it 
is  noat,  cleanly,  and  fuited  to  the  climate.  On  their  fingers  the  women 
wear  feveral  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings.  The  poorer  women  drels 
in  the  coarfe  cloth,  called  wadmal,  and  always  wear  black  :  Thole  who 
are  in  better  circumftances  wear  broadcloth,  with  lilver  ornaments, 
gilt.  The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  generally  bad  ;  In  fomc  places 
they  are  built  of  drift  wood,  and  in  others  they  are  raifed  of  lava,  witli 
mofs  ftuffed  between  the  lava.  Their  roofs  are  covered  with  fods  laid 
over  rafters,  or  fomctimes  over  ribs  of  whales,  which  are  both  more 
durable  and  more  expeniive  than  wood.  They  have  not  even  a  chim- 
ney in  their  kitchens,  but  only  lay  their  fuel  on  the  earth,  between 
three  flones  ;  and  the  fmoke  iltues  from  a  fquare  hole  in  the  roof. — 
Their  food  principally  confifts  of  dried  fifh,  four  butter,  which  they 
confider  as  a  great  dainty,  milk  mixed  with  water  and  whey,  and  a 
little  meat.  Bread  is  fo  fcarce  among  them,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
peafant  who  eats  it  above  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 

Religion.]  The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  is  the  Lutheran. 
The  churches  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  quarters  of  the  ifiand,  are 
under  the  jurildiftion  of  the  bifliop  of  Skalholt,  (the  capital  of  the 
ifiand)  and  thofe  of  the  north  quarter  aie  fubjeft  to  the  blHiop  of 
Hoolum.  The  ifiand  is  divided  into  189  pariilies,  of  which  127  be- 
long to  the  fee  of  Skalholt,  and  62  to  that  of  Hoolum.  All  the  minii- 
ters  are  natives  of  Iceland,  and  receive  a  yearly  falary  of  four  or  five 
hundred  rix-dollars  from  the  king,  exclufive  of  what  they  have  from 
their  congregations. 

Language.]  The  language  of  Iceland  is  the  fame  as  that  formerly 
fpoken  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  been  preferved  fo 
pure,  that  any  Icelander  tmdcrftands  their  moft  ancient  traditional 
hiftorics. 

Learning  and  Learned  Men.]  It  is  faid  that  poetry  formerly 
fiourifhed  very  much  in  Iceland  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Egil  Skal- 
lagrimfon,  Kormak  Ogmundfon,  Glum  Geirfon,  and  Thorlief  Jarlaa 
were  celebrated  as  great  poets.  But  the  art  of  writing  was  not  much 
in  ufe  till  after  the  year  1000  ;  though  the  Runic  characters  were 
known  in  that  country  before  that  period,  and  moft  probably  bro>!e;ht 
thither  from  Norway.  After  the  reception  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
the  Latin  charafters  v/ere  immediately  adopted,  as  the  Runic  alphabet, 
which  only  confifts  of  fixteen  letters,  was  found  infufficient.  The 
firft  Icelandic  bifhop,  Ifleif,  founded  a  fchool  at  Skalholt  ;  and  foon 
after  they  founded  four  other  fchools,  in  which  the  youth  were  in- 
flrufted  in  the  Latin  tongue,  divinity,  and  fomc  parts  of  theoretic  phi- 
lofophy.  And  from  the  introduftion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  here, 
till  the  year  1264,  when  Iceland  became  fubjeB;  to  Norway,  it  was  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  onlv  one  in  the  North,  wherein 
the  fcicnces  were  cultivated  and  held  in  eftcem. 

But  this  period  of  time  feem.s  to  have  produced  more  learned  men 
in  Iceland  than  any  other  period  fince.  It  appears  from  their  ancient 
chronicles,  that  they  had  confiderable  knowledge  in  morality,  philolo- 
phy,  natural  hiftory,  and  aftronomy.  Moft  of  their  works  were  writ- 
ten in  the   nth,    12th,   13th,  and  14th  centuries  ;  and  fome  of  them 
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have  been  printed.     Mr.  Banks,  now  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  prerentei  on? 
hundred  and  fixty-two  Icelandic  manufcripts  to   the  Britifh   Mufeum, 
That  gentleman  viiited  Iceland  in  1772,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Solander, 
Dr.  Van  Troil,   and  Dr.  Lind.     Dr.  Van  Troil,  who  publifhed  an  ac- 
count of  their  voyage,  obferves,  that  he  found  more  knowledge  among 
the  lower  clafs  in  Iceland,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  moft  other  places  ; 
that  many  of  them  could  repeat  the  works  of  fome  of  their  poets  by  ! 
heart  ;  and  that  a  pcafant  was  ieldom  to  be  found,  who,    befides  being  I 
•wcU  inftructed  in  the  principles  of  religion,    was   not  alfo  acquainted  i^ 
with  the  hiilory  of  his  own  country  ;  which   proceeds   from  the  fre-  i 
quent   reading  of  their  traditional   hiflorics,   that  being  one  of  thei^  f 
principal  amufcments. 

John  Arefon,  bifhop  of  Hoolum,  employed  John  Matthieffon,  a  na-. 
tive  of  Sweden,  in  eftablifhing  a  printing-prefs  in  Iceland,  about 
the  year  15,^0  ;  and  the  firft  book  printed  by  him  there  was  the  Bre- 
viarium  Nidarofienfe.  He  alfo  printed  an  ecclefiaflical  manual,  Lu- 
ther's catcchifm,  and  other  books  of  that  kind.  The  Icelandic  code 
of  laws  appeai-ed  in  1578,  and  the  Icelandic  bible  in  1.584.  Anew 
privilei^ed  printing-ofiice  has  lately  been  cftablifhed  at  Hrappfey  ir^ 
this  ifland,  and  at  which  feveral  valuable  books  have  been  printed. 

Mountains,  volcanoes,  and  nattjral  curiosities.]     Though 
,this  ifland  is  fituated  fo  far  to  the  north,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are 
niorc  known  than  in  many  countries  in  much  warmer  climates.     The 
former  have  feveral  times  laid  the  country  almofh  defolate,  particularly  I 
in  the  years  1734,  1752,  and  1755,  when  fiery  eruptions  broke  out  of  | 
the  earth,  and  produced  very  fatal  confcquences.     Many  of  the  fnowy 
mountains  have    alfo  gradually  become  volcanoes.     Of  thefe  burning 
mountains  Heckla  is  the  befl;  known,  efpecially   to   foreigners.     This 
mountain  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four  miles 
from  the  fca-coa(l,  and  is  divided  into  three  points  at  the  top,  the  high- 
eft  of  which  is  that  in  the  rqiddle  ;  and  which  is  computed  to  be  above  .f 
5000  feet  higher  than  the  fea.     This  mountain  has  frequently  fent  forth   ; 
fiames,  and  a  torrent   of  burning   matter.     Its  eruptions  were  particu-   i 
brly  dreadful  in  1693,  when  they  occahoned  terrible  devaftations,  the   I 
afnes  being  thrown  all  round  the  ifland  to  the  diftance  of  180  Engli/h    I 
miles.     The   laft  eruption   of  mount   Heckla  happened  in    1766.     It    I 
began  on  the  5th  of  April,  and  continued  to  the  7th  of  September  foU    1 
lowing.     Flames  proceeded   alfo  from'  it  in  December    I771,  and  in;    I 
September  1772  ;  but  no  eruptions  of  lava,  : 

But  amongft  all  the  curiofities  of  Iceland,  nothing  is  more  worthy  oF  i 
attention  than  the  hot  fpouting  water-lprings  with  which  this  ifland  < 
abound?.  The  hot  fprings  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlfbad,  Bath,  and 
Switzerland,  and  feveral  others  found  in  Italy,  are  conlidered  as  very  < 
remarkable  :  But,  excepting  in  the  laft  mentioned  country^  the  water  | 
no  where  becomes  fo  hot  as  to  boil  ;  nor  is  it  any  v/hcrc  known  to  be 
thrown  fo  high,  as  the  hot  fpouting  watei--fprings  in  Iceland.  All  1 
thofe  water-works  that  have  been  contrived  witlx  fo  much  art,  and  at  \ 
fo  enormous  an  expcnfe,  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe.  I 
The  water-works  at  St.  Cloud,  which  are  thought  tha  greateft  amang  | 
all  the  French  water-works,  caft  up  a  thin  column  eighty  feet  into  the  j 
air  :  While  lome  fprings  in  IceLuid  ipout  columns  of  water,  of  feveral  I 
feet  in  thicknels,  to  the  height  of  many  fathoins  ;  and,  as  many  afiinn,^  \ 
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df  ieveral  hundred  feet.  Thcfe  fprings  are  of  unequal  degrees  of  heat. 
From  feme,  the  water  flows  gently  as  from  other  fprings,  and  it  is  thcr?. 
^lled  a  bath  :  From  others,  it  fpouts  boiling  water  with  a  great  noife, 
and  it  is  then  called  a  kettle.  Though  the  degree  of  heat  is  unequal, 
3'et  Dr.  Van  Troil  fays,  that  he  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  obferv- 
ed  it  under  188  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  At  Gcyfer,  Roeyhum, 
and  Laugarvatn,  he  found  it  at  212  ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  in  the 
ground,  at  a  little  hot  current  of  water,  213  degrees.  It  is  very  com. 
jnon  for  fomc  of  the  fpouting-fprings  to  ceale,  and  others  to  rife  up  in 
their  ftead.  Frequent  earthquakes,  and  fubterrancan  noifes,  heard  at 
the  time,  caufe  great  terror  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
Kood.  In  feveral  of  thefe  hot  fprings,  the  inhabitants  who  live  near 
them,  boil  their  viftuals,  only  by  hanging  a  pot  into  which  the  flcHi 
as  put  in  cold  water,  in  the  water  of  the  fpring.  They  alfo  bathe  in 
the  rivulets  that  run  from  them,  which,  by  degrees,  become  luke-warm. 
Or  are  cooled  by  their  being  mixed  with  rivulets  of  cold  water.  U'he 
cows  that  drink  of  thefc  fprings  are  faid  to  yield  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  milk  ;  and  it  is  likewife  efteemed  very  wholefome  when  drank 
by  the  human  fpecies. 

The  largefl  of  all  the  fpouting-fprings  in  Iceland  is  called  Ceyfer, 
It  is  about  two  days  journey  from  Heckla,  and  not  far  from  Skalholt. 
In  approaching  towards  it,  a  loud  roaring  noife  is  heard,  like  the  rufh- 
ing  of  a  torrent,  precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks.  The 
water  here  fpouts  feveral  times  a  day,  but  always  by  flarts,  and  after 
certain  intervals.  Some  travellers  have  affirmed,  that  it  fpouts  to  the 
height  of  fixty  fathoms.  The  water  is  thrown  up  much  higher  at  fomc 
times  than  at  others  ;  when  Dr,  Van  Troil  was  there,  the  utmofl  height 
to  which  it  amounted  v.'as  computed  to  be  92  feet. 

Bafaltine  pillars  are  likewife  very  common  in  Iceland,  whieh  arc 
fuppoled  to  have  been  produced  by  fubterrancan  fires.  The  lower 
fort  of  people  imagine  thefe  pillars  to  have  been  piled  upon  one  anoth- 
er by  giants,  v/ho  made  ufe  of  fapernatual  force  to  effcft  it,  They 
have  generally  from  three  to  feven  fides,  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet 
in  thicknefs,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen  yards  in  length,  without  any 
horizontal  divifions.  In  fome  places  they  are  only  fcen  here  and  there 
among  the  lava  in  the  mountains  :  But,  in  fome  other  places,  they  ex- 
tend two  or  three  miles  in  length  without  interruption. 

There  are  immenfe  maffes  of  ice,  by  which  every  year  great  damage 
is  done  to  this  country,  and  which  affeft  the  climate  of  it  ;  thcv  ar- 
rive commonly  with  a  N.  W.  or  N.  N.  W.  wind  from  Greenland. — 
The  field-ice  is  of  two  or  three  fathoms  thickneis,  is  feparatcd  by  xh-z 
winds,  and  lefs  dreaded  than  the  rock  or  mountain-ice.  which  is  often 
feen  fifty  feet  and  more  above  water,  and  is  at  leaRnine  times  the  fame 
depth  below  water.  Thefe  prodigious  mafics  of  ice  are  frcqucntlv 
left  in  fhoal  water,  fixed,  as  it  were,  to  the  ground,  and  in  that  fhite 
remain  many  months,  nay,  it  is  faid,  even  years,  undiirolved,  chilling 
all  the  ambient  part  of  the  atmofpherc  for  many  miles  round.  The 
ice  caufed  fo  violent  a  cold  in  1753  and  1754,  that  horfcs  and  fncep 
perifhed  on  account  of  it.  A  number  of  bears  arrive  yearly  with  the 
ice,  which  commit  great  ravages,  particularly  am.ong  the  fheep.  1  he 
Icelanders  attem.pt  to  deflroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as  they  get  fight 
«f  them  ;  and  fomctimes  they  affemble  together,  and   drive  thrm  back 
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to  tlie  ice,  <A/ilI-i  which  they  often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire* 
arms,  ihey  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fpears  onthefe  occafions.  The 
oovernraent  encourages  the  natives  to  deftroy  thefe  animals,  by  paying 
a  premium  of  ten  dollars  for  every  bear  that  is  killed.  Their  {kins  are 
alfo  purchafed  for  the  king,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  fold  to  any  other 
perfon. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  no  wood  grows  fuccefsfully  in  Iceland  ;  nay, 
there  are  very  few  trees  to  be  found  on  the  whole  ifland,  though  there 
are  certain  proofs  that  wood  formerly  grew  there  in  great  abundance. 
Nor  can  corn  be  cultivated  here  to  any  advantage  ;  though  cabbages, 
parfley,  turnips,  and  peas,  may  be  met  with  in  five  or  fix  gardens, 
which  are  faid  to  be  all  that  ar?  in  the  whole  Ifland. 

Trade.]  The  commerce  of  this  ifland  is  monopolized  by  a  Danifli 
company.  The  foil  upon  the  fea-coaft  is  tolerably  good  for  pafl:ure  ; 
and  though  there  is  not  any  confiderable  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  the 
Icelanders  have  feveral  frequented  ports.  Their  exports  confift  of 
dried  fifh,  faltcd  mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  coarfe 
woolen-cloth,  flockings,  gloves,  raw  wool,  fheep-fkins,  lamb-flcins, 
fox-furs  of  various  colours,  eider-down,  and  feathers.  Their  imports 
confift  of  timber,  fifiiing-lines  and  hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fhoes, 
brandy,  wine,  fait,  linen,  and  a  little  filk  ;  exclufivc  of  fome  necefl"a- 
ries  and  fuperfluities  for  the  more  wealthy. 

Strength  and  revenue.]  As  Iceland  affordsno  bait  for  avarice 
or  ambition,  the  inhabitants  depend  entirely  upon  his  Danifli  majefty's 
proteftion  ;  and  the  revenue  he  draws  from  the  country  amounts  to 
£ibout  30,000  crov/ns  a  year. 

THE  FARO  OR  FERRO  ISLANDS, 

SO  called  from  their  lying  in  a  clufter,  and  the  inhabitants  ferrying 
from  one  ifland  to  another.  They  are  about  24  in  number,  anti  lie 
between  61  and  63  deg.  W.  long,  from  London.  The  fpace  of  this 
clufter  extends  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth  300  miles 
to  thcweftwardof  Norway  ;  having  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  on  the 
fouth-eafl,  and  Greenland  and  Iceland  upon  the  north  and  north-wefi:. 
The  trade  and  income  of  the  inhabitants,  who  may  be  about  300001* 
4000,  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  revenues  of  Denmark, 

NORWAY. 

Name,  boundaries,"!  ''  |  ^HE  natural  fignificatlon  of  Norway  is, 
AND   EXTENT.  J     X     the  Norihem-way.     It  is  bounded  on 

the  fouth  by  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  the  Scaggcrac,  or 
Categate  ;  on  the  weft  and  North,  by  the  northern  ocean  ;  and  on 
the  eaft  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a  long  ridge  of  mountains,  call- 
ed at  diff'jicnt  parts  by  different  names  ;  as  Villefield,  Dofrefield, 
Rundfield,  and  Dourficld.  The  reader  may  confult  the  table  of  di- 
menfions  in  Denmark  for  its  extent;  but  it  is  a  country  fo  little 
known  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  dimenfions 
with  precifion. 

(^i  iMATE.]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its  extent, 
and  Its  jjofition  towards  the  fea.  At  Bergen  the  winter  is  moderate, 
and  the  fca  is  navigable.     The  eaftem  parts  of  Norway  arc  commonly 
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covered  with  fnow  ;  and  tlie  cold  generally  fets  in  about  tlie  middle 
of  Oftober,  with  intenfe  feveiiiy,  and  continues  to  the  middic  of 
April  ;  the  waters  being  all  that  time  frozen  to  a  confidcrable  thick- 
nefs.  In  1719,  7000  Swedes,  who  were  on  their  march  to  attack 
Dronthcim,  periflied  in  the  fnow,  on  the  mountains  which  feparate 
Sweden  from  Norway  ;  and  their  bodies  were  found  in  different 
poflures.  But  even  froft  and  Inow  have  their  conveniencies,  as  they 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to  the  more  nortlicrly 
parts  ©f  this  country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold  is  fo  intenie,  that 
they  are  but  little  known.  At  Bergen,  the  longeft  day  is  about  19 
hours,  and  the  fhorteft  about  fix.  In  fummcr,  the  inhabitants  can 
read  and  write  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  flcy  ;  and  in  the  moft 
northerly  parts,  about  midfummer,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view. 
In  thofe  parts,  however,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a 
faint  glimmering  of  light  at  noon  lor  about  an  hour  and  an  half  ;  ow- 
ing to  the  refle£tion  of  the  fun's  rays  on  the  mountains.  Nature,  not- 
withftanding,  has  been  fo  kind  to  the  Norwegians,  that  in  the  midffc 
of  their  darknefs,  the  Iky  is  fereue,  and  the  moon  and  the  aurora 
borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  can  carry  on  their  fifliery,  and  work  at 
their  feveral  trades  ii?  open  air.  Sudden  thaws,  and  fnow-falls,  have 
fometimes  dreadful  elFefts,  and  deflroy  whole  villages. 

Mountains.]  Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mod  mountainous 
countries  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains 
running  from  louth  to  north  :  To  pafs  that  of  Hardanger,  a  man 
mufl  travel  about  feventy  Englifh  miles  ;  and  to  pafs  others,  upwards 
of  fifty.  Dofrcfield  is  counted  the  highcfl  mountain,  perhaps  in 
Europe.  The  rivers  and  catarafts  which  interfeft  thofe  dreadful  preci- 
pices, and  that  are  paflable  only  by  flight  tottering  wooden  bridges, 
render  travelling  in  this  country  very  terrible  and  dangerous;  though 
the  government  is  at  the  expenfe  of  providing,  at  different  ftages, 
houfcs  accommodated  with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen  furniture.  De- 
tached from  this  vaft  chain,  other  immenfe  mountains  prelent  them- 
felves  all  over  Norway  ;  fomc  of  them  with  refervoirs  of  water  on 
the  top  ;  and  the  whole  forming  a  mo  ft  furprifing  landl'cape.  The 
aftivity  of  the  natives,  in  recovering  their  fneep  and  goats,  when 
penned  up,  through  a  falfe  ftcp,  in  one  of  thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful. 
The  owner  directs  himielf  to  be  lowered  down  from  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  fitting  on  a  crofs  flick,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  rope  ; 
and  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  creature  ftands,  he  faftcns 
it  to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf.  The  caverns 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  th-efe  mountains,  are  more  wonderful  than 
thofe,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  lefs  liable  to 
obfervation.  One  of  them,  called  Dolffeen,  was,  in  1750,  vifited  by 
two  clergymen  ;  who  reported,  that  they  proceeded  in  it  till  they 
heard  the  fea  dafhing  over  their  heads  ;  that  the  paffage  was  as  wide 
and  high  as  an  ordinary  church,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof 
vaulted  :  That  they  dcfccndcd  a  flight  of  natural  flairs  ;  but  when 
they  arrived  at  another,  they  durfl  not  venture  to  proceed,  but  re- 
turned ;  and  that  they  confuined  two  candles  going  and  returning. 

Forests.  I  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  forcfts,  which 
•furnifh  foreigners  v^ith  m"afts,  beams,  planks,  and  boards  :  And  fcrve 
bcfide  for  all  domeflic  ufes  ;  particularly  tlie  conflruftioa  of  houfes, 
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bridges,  fhips,  and  for  charcoal  to  tlie  founderies.  The  chief  timlDergfoW* 
inghcreare  fir  and  pine,  elm,afh,  yew,  benieed  (a  very  curious  wood)^ 
birch,  beech,  oaic,  eel  or  aldcr.junipcr,  theafpin-tree,the  comol  or  flow- 
tree,  hafel,  eUler,  and  even  ebony  (under  the  mountains  of  Kolen) 
lirae  or  linden  tree,  and  willows.  The  fums  which  Norway  receives 
for  timber  are  very  confiderable  ;  but  the  indufhry  of  the  inhabit- 
iints  is  greatly  afiifted  by  the  courfe  of  their  rivers,  and  the  fituation 
of  their  lakes  ;  which  afford  them  not  only  the  conveniency  already 
inentioncd,  of  floating  down  their  timber,  but  that  of  erefting  faw 
mills,  for  dividingi  their  large  beams  into  planks  and  deals.  A  tenth 
of  all  fawed  timber  belongs  to  his  Daniih  Majefty,  and  forms  no  in-* 
confiderdblc  part  of  his  revenue. 

SxcNhs,  METALS,  "I  Norway  contains  quarries  of  excellent  mar- 
AND  Ml  NT  RALs.  /  blc.  as  wcll  as  many  other  kinds  of  ftones  ;  and 
the  magnet  is  found  in  the  iron  mines.  The  amianthus,  or  abeftos,  is 
found  here.  It  is  of  an  incombuftible  nature,  and  when  its  delicate 
fibres  are  woven  into  cloth,  is  cleaned  by  burning.  Befides  this  curi- 
ous mineral,  Norway  produces  cryftals,  gvanates,  amethyfts,  agate, 
thunder- floncs,  and  cagle-ftones.  Gold  found  in  Norway  has  beexl 
coined  into  ducats.  His  Danifh  majefty  is  now  working,  t©  great  ad- 
vantage, a  filver  mine  at  Konfberg  :  other  lilver  mines  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  countrv  ;  and  one  of  the  many  hlver 
maffes  that  have  been  difcovered,  weighing  560  pounds,  is  to  be  leen 
at  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copenhagen.  The  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
mines,  are  common  in  this  country  :  One  of  the  copper-mines  at  Ro- 
raas  is  thought  to  be  the  richeft  in  Europe.  Norway  like  wife  pro- 
duces quickfilver,.  fulphur,  laif,  and  coal  mines  ;  vitriol,  alum,  and 
various  kinds  of  loam  ;  the  different  manufactures  of  which  bring  in 
a  large  revenue  to  the  crown. 

RrvERSAND  LAKES.  I  1  hc  fivcrs  and  frelh  water  lakes  in  this 
countrv  are  well  flocked  with  fifh,  and  navigable  for  velfels  of  con- 
iidcrabic  burden.  The  moft  extraordinary  circumfl;ance  attending 
tlie  lakes  is,  that  feme  of  them  contain  floating  ifiands,  formed  bv  the 
coheiion  of  roots  of  trees  and  flirubs  ;  and  though  torn  from  the  main 
land,  bear  herbage  and  trees.  So  late  asth.eycar  1702,  the  noble  fam- 
ily-feat of  Borge,  near  Fredericftadt,  fuddenly  funk,  v^ith  all  its  tow- 
ers and  battlements  into  an  abvfs  a  hundred  fathoms  in  dcptli  ;  and 
its  lite  was  inftantly  filled  with  water,  which  formed  a  lake  300  ell» 
in  length,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This  melancholy  accident,  by 
•which  14  people  and  200  head  of  cattle  periflied,  was  occafioned  by 
the  foundation  being  undermined  by  the  waters  of  a  river. 

Unc'jmmo  n  animals,  "1  All  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  Den- 
FOV/1.S,  AND  risHEs.  J  mark  are  to  be  found  in  Norwav,  befides 
the  elk,  the  rein-deer,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  thd 
lynx,  the  fox,  the  ghitton,  the  leming,  the  ermine,  the  martin  and  the 
beaver.  The  elk  is  a  tall,  afli-coloured  animal,  its  fhape  partaking  at 
once  of  the  horfe  and  the  ftag  •  it  is  harmlefs,  and,  in  the  winter,  fe- 
cial ;  and  the  flcfli  of  it  taftes  like  venifon.  The  rein-deer  is  a 
fpecies  of  flag,  and  will    be  dcfcribed  hereafter. 

The  hares  are  Imall ;  and  are  faid  to  live  upon  mice  in  the  winter 
time,  and  to  change  their  colour  from  brown  to  white.  The  Norwe- 
gian  bcirs  urc   Urong  and   iagucious:  They  are  remarkable   for  not 
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liurtin^  chil<3ren  ;  but  their  other  qualities  are  in  common  with  th« 
reft  of.  their  fpecies  in  northern  countries  ;  nor  can  we  much  credit 
the  very  extraordinary  fpecimens  of  their  fagacity,  recorded  by  the 
natives  :  They  are  hunted  by  little  dogs  ;  and  [omc  prefer  bear  hams 
to  thofc  of  Weltphalia.  The  Norwegian  wolves,  though  fierce,  are 
fhy  even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  unlefs  impelled  by  hunger  :  The  natives 
are  dexterous  in  digging  traps  for  them,  in  which  they  are  taken  or 
killed.  The  lynx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes,  is  fmaller  than  a  wolf, 
but  as  dangerous  :  They  are  of  the  cat-kind,  and  have  claws  like  ty- 
gers  :  They  dig  under  ground,  and  often  undermine  fheep-folds, 
where  they  make  dreadful  havock.  The  fkin  of  the  lynx  is  beautiful 
and  valuable  ;  as  is  that  of  the  black  fox.  White  and  red  foxes  are 
likewife  found  in  Norway,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  wily  an- 
imal in  other  countries  ;  they  have  a  particular  way  of  drawing  crabs 
afhorc,  by  dipping  their  tails  in  the  water,  which  the  crab  lays  hold  of. 

The  glutton,  otherwife  called  the  erven,  orvielfras,  refembles  a  dog  J 
with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  Iharp  claws  and  teeth  ;  his  fur,  which  is 
variegated,  is  fo  precious,  that  he  is  fhot  with  blunt  arrows,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fkin  unhurt  :  He  ii  bold,  and  fo  ravenous,  that  it  is  faia 
he  will  devour  a  carcafe  larger  than  himfelf,  and  unburthens  his  ftom- 
ach  by  fqueezing  ^limfelf  between  two  clofe-flanding  trees:  Whea 
taken,  he  has  been  even  known  to  eat  ftone  and  mortar.  The  ermine 
is  a  little  creature,  remarkable  for  its  fhynefs  and  cleanlinefs.  Their 
fur  forms  a  principal  part  even  of  royal  magnificence.  There  is  little 
difference  between  the  fnartin  and  a  large  brov^rn  foreft  cat,  onl^'  its 
head  and  fnout  are  fharper  ;  it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bite  dangerous. 
The  beaver  has  been  defcribed  in  our  account  of  the  United  St^':e3  of 
America. 

Norway  produces  a  great  variety  of  birds.  The  alks  build  upon 
rocks  ;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air,  and  the  noife  of  their 
winy^s  is  like  that  of  a  ftorm  ;  their  fize  is  the  bignefs  of  a  large  duck  : 
They  are  an  aquatic  fowl,  and  their  flefh  is  much  efteemed.  No 
fewer  than  thirty  different  kinds  of  thrufhes  are  faid  to  refide  in  Nor- 
way ;  with. various  kinds  of  pigeons,  and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful 
wild  ducks.  The  Norwegian  cock-of-the-wood  is  of  a  black  or  dark 
grey  colour,  bis  eye  refembling  that  of  a  pheafant ;  and  he  is  faid  to 
be  the  largeft  of  all  eatable  birds.  In  Norway  are  two  kinds  of  eagles, 
the  land  and  the  fea  ;  the  former  is  fo  flrong,  that  he  has  been  known. 
to  carry  off  a  child  of  two  years  old  :  The  fea,  or  filh  eagle,  is  larger 
than  the  other  *,  he  fubfifts  on  aquatic  food  ;  and  fometimes  darts  on 
large  fifhes  with  fuch  force,  that,  being  unable  to  free  his  talons  from.. 
their  bodies,  he  is  dragged  into  the  water  and  drowned. 

Nature  feems  to  have  adapted  thcfe  aerial  inhabitants  for  the  coaft 
of  Norway  ;  and  induftry  has  produced  a  fpecies  of  mankind  pecu* 
liarly  fitted  for  making  them  ferviceable  to  the  human  race  :  Thele 
are  the  birdmen,  or  climbers,  who  arc  amazingly  dexterous  in  mount- 
ing the  fteepeft  rocks,  and  brinoing  away  the  birds  and  their  eggs  : 
The  latter  ate  nutritive  food  :  The  flefhSs  eaten  by  the  peafants,  whm 
generally  relifh  it  ;  while  the  feathers  and  down  form  a  profitable 
commodity.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  farmers,  in  the  nothern  diftritls 
are  trained  up  to  be  affifcants  to  thefe  birdmen  in  feizing  their  prey. 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  abound  in  moft  kinds  of  fi{h  that 
are  found  on  the  fca-coafts  of  Europe,     Stock-fifli  in  great  number .  are 
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caught  and  dried  upon  the  rocks  without  fdlting.  Some  fiflies  in  thofe 
fc^as.  however,  have  their  peculiarities.  The  haac-moren  is  a  fpecies 
of  ftiark,  faid  to  be  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver  yields  three 
cafics  of  train  oil.  The  tuellatlynder  is  a  very  large  turbot,  vi^hich  has 
been  known  to  cover  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard,  to  keep  him 
from  riling.  The  feafon  for  herring-fiQiing  is  announced  to  the  fifher- 
jnenbv  the  fpouting  of  water  from  the  whales  (of  which  feven  different 
fpecies  arc  mentioned)  in  following  the  herring  flioals.  The  large 
whale  rcfemblcs  a  cod,  with  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  marble  fkin,  and  white 
belly  :  They  fpout  out  the  water,  which  they  take  in  at  the  mouth 
throutrh  two  holes  or  openings 'in  the  head.  They  copulate  like 
land-animals,  (landing  upright  in  the  fea.  A  young  whale,  when  firft 
produced,  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long  ;  and  the  female  fometimes 
brings  forth  two  at  a  birth.  The  whale  devours  an  incredible  number 
of  fmall  fifh.  They  however  have  their  revenge  ;  fome  of  them 
faflen  on  his  back,  and  inceflantly  beat  him  ;  others,  with  fliarp 
horns,  or  rather  bones,  on  their  beaks,  fwim  under  his  belly,  and 
fomctimcs  rip  it  up  ;  fome  are  provided  with  long  flaarp  teeth,  and 
tear  his  flefh.  Even  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  declare  war  againft  him 
when  he  comes  near  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  he  has  been  known 
to  be  fo  tortuiT.d,  that  he  has  beat  himfelf  to  death  on  the  rocks.  The 
coatls  of  Norway  m..ay  be  faid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings. — 
Innumerable  are  the  flioals  that  come  from  under  the  ice  at  the  north 
pole  ;  and  about  the  latitude  of  Iceland  divide  themfelves  into  three 
bodies:  One  of  thefe  fupplies  the  Weflern  files  andcoafls  of  Scot- 
land, another  direfts  itscourfe  round  the  eaflern  part  of  Great  Britain 
down  the  Channel,  and  the  third  enters  the  Baltic  tlirough  the  Sound. 
They  form  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people  ;  and  the  cod, 
ling,  kabehau,  and  torfic-fiihes follow  them,  and  feed  upon  their  fpawn ; 
and  arc  taken  in  prodigious  numbers  in  ^o  or  60  fathoms  of  water  ; 
thefe,  cfpeciallv  their  roes,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  their  livers,  are 
exported  and  fold  to  great  advantage  ;  and  above  150,000  people  are 
maintained  by  the  herring  and  other  filhing  on  the  coafh  of  Norway. 
The  lea-devil  is  about  fix  feet  in  length,  and  is  fo  called  from  its  mon- 
flrous  appearance  and  voracity.  Tlie  fea-fcorpion  is  likewife  of  a 
hideous  form,  its  head  being  larger  than  its  whole  body,  which  is  about 
four  feet  in  length  ;  and  its  bite  is  faid  to  be  poiionous. 

The  accounts  of  the  ancients,  concerning  fea-monfters,  feemingly 
the  mo  ft  fabulous,  arc  rendered  credible  by  the  produftions  of  the 
Norwegian  leas  ;  and  the  fea-fnake,  or  ferpent  of  the  ocean,  is  no 
longer  counted  a  chlmer?;.  In  1756,  one  of  them  was  fhot  by  a  mafter 
of  a  fhip  ;  its  headrctcmbled  that  of  a  horfc  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and 
black,  as  were  the  eyes,  a  wliite  mane  hanging  from  its  neck  :  It 
fliiat'-'d  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  leaft  two  feet 
out  of  the  fea  ;  between  the  liead  and  neck  were  leven  or  eight  folds, 
v/hich  were  vcrv  thick  ;  and  the  length  of  this  Inake  was  more  than 
a  huivdred  vards,,  fome  fay  fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  avcrfion 
to  the  fmcll  of  caltor  -,  for  which  rcafon,  fhip,  boat,  and  bark  mafters- 
provide  thcmlclve*  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to  prevent  being 
ovrrfet  ;  the  fcrpcnt's  olfadory  nerves  being  remarkably  exquifite. 
The  jurticuUrities-  related  of  this  animal   would  be  incredible/  were 
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t"hey  not  attefled  upon  oath.  Egede  (a  very  reputable  author)  fays, 
that  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  fea-monflcr 
raifed  itfelf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached  above  the 
main-top-mafl  of  the  fhip  ;  that  it  had  a  long  fharp  fnout.  broad  paws, 
and  fpouted  water  like  a  v/ha!e  ;  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  covered 
with  fcales  ;  the  fkin  was  uneven  and  v/rinkled.  and  the  lower  part 
was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  monfter  is  faid  to  be  as 
thick  as  a  hogfhead  ;  his  fkin  is  variegated  like  a  tortoifc-fliell  ;  and 
his  excrement,  which  floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive^ 
and  blifters  the  hands  of  the  feaman  if  they  handle  it. 

I  am  under  great  difficulty  in  mentioning  the  kraken,  or  korvcn, 
whofe  exifhence  is  faid  to  be  proved  fo  ftrongly^  as  feems  to  put  it  out 
of  all  doubt.  I  infert  the  common  defcription,  leaving  everyone  to 
judge  of  its  truth.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  when  part  of  it  appears  above  the  water,  it  refcmbles  a 
number  of  fmall  iflands  and  fand-banks,  on  which  filhes  difport  them- 
felves,  and  fea-weeds  grow  :  Upon  a  farther  emerging,  a  number  of 
pellucid  antennae,  each  about  the  height,  form,  and  fize  of  a  moderate 
mart,  appear  ;  and  by  their  a6tion  and  re-a£lion  he  gathers  his  food,  con- 
fiding of  fmall  fifhes.  When  he  finks,  which  he  does  gradually,  a 
dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fucceeds,  and  a  kind  of  whirlpool  is  naturally 
formed  in  the  water.  In  1680,  a  young  kraken  perilhed  among  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  parifli  of  Alflahong  ;  and  his  death  was  attended 
by  fuch  a  flench,  that  the  channel  where  it  died  was  impaffiible. — 
"Without  entering  into  any  romantic  theories,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that 
theexiflence  of  this  fifh  being  proved,  accounts  for  many  of  thefepha:- 
nomena  of  floating  iflands,  .and  tranfitory  appearances  in  the  fea,  that 
have  hitherto  been  held  as  fabulous  by  the  learned,  v/ho  could  have 
no  idea  of  luch  an  animal. 

The  mer-men  and  mer-women  relide  in  the  Norwegian  feas.  The  mer- 
man is  about  eight  fpans  long,  and  has  fome  refem.blance  to  the  human 
fpecies  ;  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes,  a  flat  nofe,  and  large  mouth, 
without  chin  or  ears,  charafterize  its  head  ;  its  arms  are  fhort.  but 
without  joints  or  elbows,  and  they  terminate  in  members  refembling 
a  human  hand,  but  of  the  paw  kind,  and  the  fingers  conneftsd  by  a 
membrane:  The  parts  of  generation  indicate  their  fexes  :  Their  under 
parts,  which  remain  in  the  water,  terminate  like  thofe  of  lifhes.  The 
females  have  breafls,  at  which  they  fuckle  their  young  ones. 

Curiosities.']  Thofe  of  Norway  are  all  natural  curiofities.  On 
the  coafl,  latitude  67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex,  or  whirlpool,  called  by 
navigators  the  navel  of  the  fea,  and  by  fome  Maleflrom,  or  Mofkoeftrora. 
The  ifland  Mofkoe,  from  whence  this  ftream  derives  its  name,  lies  be- 
tween the  mountain  Hefleggen  in  Lofodcn,  and  the  ifland  Ver,  which 
are  about  one  league  diflant  ;  and  betv/een  the  ifland  and  cnaflon  each 
fide,  the  flream  makes  its  way.  Between  Mofkoe  and  Lofoden  it  is 
near  400  fathom.s  deep  ;  but  between  Mofkoe  and  Vcr,  it  is  fo  fhallow" 
as  not  to  afford  paffage  for  a  fmall  flriip.  Whdn  it  is  flood,  the  flream 
runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and  Mofkoe  with  a  boiflerous 
rapidity  ;  and  when  it  is  ebb,  returns  to  the  lea  With  a  violence  and 
noife  unequalled  by  the  loudefl  ca'tarafts.  It  is  heard  at  the  diftancc: 
of  many  leagues,  and  forms  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  great  depth  and 
•".xtent ;  lb  violentjthat  if  a  fhip  comes  near  it,  it  is  immediately  drawn 
B  2  ivre!ifl;-.blv  ' 
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irrefiftiblv  into  tlie  whirl,  and  there  difappears,  being  abforbed  sn<3 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a  moment,  where  it  is  daflied  to  pieces 
aaainft  the  rocks  ;  and  juft  at  the  turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the 
v/atcr  becomes  ftill  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  riies  again  in  feat- 
tcred  fra2,mcnts.  When  it  is  ag.itatcd  by  a  ftorm,  it  has  reached  veffels 
;,t.  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  Norway  mile,  ^yhere  the  crews  have 
thought  themfelvcs  in  perf<;ft  feeurity.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the 
power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  fituation  of  moi-e  horror,  than  that  of 
iicing  thus  driven  forward  by  the  fudden  violence  of  an  impetuous 
lorrent  to  the  vortex  of  a  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and  turbulence 
llill  incrcaHiig  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earneit  of  quick  and  inevita- 
ble deflruftion  •,  while  the  wretched  viftims,  in  an  agony  of  defpair 
and  terror,  cry  out  for  that  help  whicli  they  know  to  be  impoffible  ; 
and  fee  before  them  the  dreadful  abyfs  in  which  they  are  about  to  be 
plunged,  and  daflied  among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom, 

Even  animals,  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have  expreffed 
the utinott  terror  when  they  End  the  Itream  irrenftible.  Whales  are 
frequently  carried  away  ;  and  the  moment  they  feel  the  force  of  the 
Water,  they  ftruggle  againfl:  it  with  ail  their  might,  howling  and  bei- 
iowins.'' in  a  frightful  manner.  The  like  happens  frequently  to  bears, 
who  attempt  to  i'wim  to  the  ifland  to  prey  upon  the  fheep. 

U  was  the  opinion  of  Kircher,  that  the  Maleftrom  is  a  fea  vortex, 
•which  attrafts  the  flood  under  the  fhorc  of  Norway,  and  difcharges  it 
again  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  :  But  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be 
erroneous,  by  the  return  of  the  fhattered  fragments  of  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  fucked  down  by  it.  The  large  flems  of  firs  and  pines  rife 
again  To  ihivercd  and  fplintered,  that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered 
withbriftlcs.  The  Vv'hole  phsenomena  are  the  efFefts  of  the  violence 
of  the  daily  ebb  and  flow,  occafioned  by  the  contraftion  of  the  ftream 
in  its  courfe  between  the  rocks. 

Peopie,  language,  religion,"!  The  Norwegians  are  of  a  rnid'- 
ANo  CUSTOMS  of'Norv/ay.  J  dlc  cliaiafter,  bctwcen  the  fnnple 
Greenlandcrs  and  Icelanders,  and  the  more  polilhed  Danes,  Their 
religion  is  Lutheran  :  and  they  have  bil"hops,  as  thofe  of  Denmark, 
without  temporctl  jurifdiftion.  Their  viceroy,  like  his  maker,  is  abfo- 
lute  ;  but  the  farmers  and  common  people  in  Norway  are  much  lefs 
opprelled  than  thofe  in  'Denmark. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  ilrong,  robuft,  and  brave  ;  but  quick 
in  refenting  real  or  fuppoled  injuries.  I'he  women  are  handfome  and 
courteous  ;  and  the  Norwegian  forms^,  both  of  living  arad  enjoying 
]-.roperty,  are  mild,  and  greatly  rcfembling  the  Saxon  anccftors  of  the 
prcfcnt  Englifh,  livery  inhabitant  is  an  artilan,and  [applies  his  fami- 
ly in  all  its  necefTai  ics  with  his  own  manufafturcs  ;  fo  that  in  Norway 
'ilirre  are  few  by  profeiPton  who  arc  hatters,  Ihoe-makers,  tavlors,  tan- 
i;ers,  weavcrb,  carpenteis.  luniths,  or  joiners-,  'i'he  lowefh  Norwegian 
\j-icalaiit  is  an  artift,  a  gentleman,  and  even  a  poet.  They  often  mix 
sviih  oat-mcal,  the  hark  of  th<-  fit,  made  into  a  kind  of  flour  ;  being  re- 
cuccd  to  very  extracidinaiy  fliifls  foT-.fupplying  tlie  plaie  of  bread,  or 
huinacc(^us  food,  'j  he  middle  dais  of  Norwegians  live  in  plenty  ; 
but,  what  is  fir.gular,  thity  are  neither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  do  they 
\hcad  pcnur)'  :  And  this  middle  (tate  prolongs  their  ages  furprifmgly. 
'iks-)U!  h  thr:ir  dr  A.-  ir>  in  n^.anv  re.ip>-o-l--.  .ifcoma^odalcd  lo  their  climate. 
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yet,  through  cuflom,  infiead  of  guarding  ag.iinfi:  the  indemency  of  th« 
weather,  they  outbrave  it  ;  for  they  expofe  thcm^cl^'cs  tocoUl,  willioul 
any  cover  upon  their  breaftsor  necks.  A  Norwegian  oi  a  hundred 
years  of  age  is  not  accounted  paft  his  labour  :  And  in  «733,  four  cou- 
ples were  married,  and  danced  before  his  Danifir  Mdjefty  at  Fredenc- 
Ihall,  whofe  ages,  when  joined,   exceeded  800  years. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  vcftiges  of  their 
former  paganifm  :  Tlicy  play  on  the  violin  at  the  liead  ot  the  coffin, 
dnd  while  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  church,  which  is  often  done  in 
a  boat.  In  fome  places  the  mourners  afk  the  dead  perfon  why  he  died  ; 
whether  his  wife  and  neighbours  were  kind  to  him,  and  other  fucli 
tjueflions  :  frequently  kneeling  down  and  ailving  forgivencls,  if  ever 
they  had  offended  the  deccafcd. 

CoiMMERCE.]  We  have  little  to  add  to  this  head,  different  from 
what  ihall  be  obferved  in  our  account  of  Denmark.  The  duties  on 
their  exports,  moft  of  which  have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to 
about  J  00,000  rix-dollars  a  year. 

Strexgth  and  RiivtNUE.  I  By  the  beft  calculations,  Norway  can 
furnifli  out  14,000  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000  brave  loldieis, 
for  the  ufe  of  tlieiv  king.  The  royal  annual  revenue  from  Norway 
amounts  to  near  200. oool.  and  till  his  prelent  majcfty's  acceffion,  the 
army,  inftead  of  being  expenhve,  added  confiderably  to  h'.s  income,  by 
the  fubfidies  it  brought  hun  in  from  foreign  princes. 

History.]  Wc  mult  refer  to  Denmark  likewife  for  this  head. — 
The  ancient  No:  wegians  ccrtauily  were  a  very  btave  and  powciful 
people,  asid  the  harydieff  feamen  in  tire  world.  If  we  are  to  believe 
their  hiftories,  the^'  were  no  ftrangers  to  America  long  before  it  wa^i 
difcovered  by  Columbus.  Many  culloms  of  their  anceilors  are  yet 
difcernible  in  Ireland  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  they  made 
frequent  defcents,  and  fome  lettlements,  which  arc  generally  confound- 
ed with  thofe  of  the  Danes.  From  their  being  the  moft  turbulent, 
they  are  become  now  the  mod  loyal  fubjcfts  in  Europe  ;  wiiich  wc 
can  eailly  account  for,  from  the  barbarity  and  tyranny  of  their  kings, 
whei^  a  feparate  peop>le.  Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  united 
Norway  to  Denmark,  their  hiflory,  as  v.'cll  as  iritetclls,  aie  the  lain'2 
with  that  of  Denmark. 


DENMARK  Proplr,  ok  JUTLAND.   rxcLvsivK  or  tj!e  Isi.akd* 
IX   THE  BALTIC. 

E  X  T  E  N  T     AXD     S  KF  U  A  T  I  O  N. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length   2^0    1    i^etwcen    /    '^'^   ^"^  5^  Korth  latitude. 
Breadth  iia    J  ^  I      ^  J^,   ii  Eail  longitude. 

Boundaries  and  ?  TT  is  divided  on  the  north  from  Norway  by  the 
DIVISIONS.  J  AScaggcrac  fea  ;  and  from  Sweden  on  the  eaff  bv 

the  Sound  ;  on  the   fouth  by   Germany  anfl  the  Baltic  ;   and  tlie   Gei- 
man  lea  divides  it  from   Great  P,ritain  onthcxveft. 

Denmaik  Proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  'I'b.e  peninfula  of  Tut^ 
land,  anciently  called  Civibria  Cher  foil  e/us,-dn'd  tlic  iilands  at  the  en!  ranee 
of  the  Baltic,  mentioned  in  the  table.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thongli 
all  thcfe  together  conftitute  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  vet  not  anv  ore 
of  them  is  feparately  called  by  that  name,  '         Ciimai  e.J 
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Climate.]  The  climate  is  more  temperate  in  this  country,  on  ac- 
rount  of  the  vapours  from  the  furrounding  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more 
fovitherly  parts  of  Europe.  Spring  and  autumn  are  feafons  fcarcely 
known  in  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to 
heat,  and  from  heat  to  cold,  which  diflinguifh  the  climate  of  this  king- 
dom. In  all  the  northern  provinces  of  Denmark  the  vi^inters  are  very 
ievere,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  often  pafs  arms  of  the  fea  in  fledges  upon 
tlie  ice  ;  and  during  the  winter  all  their  harbours  are  frozen  up. 

Religion.]  In  Denmark,  as  in  Sweden,  the  eftablilhed  religion 
is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  introduced  in  the  year  153S.  Chriftians 
of  all  other  profeffions^  and  Jews,  are  tolerated.  Millions  for  the 
converhon  of  pagans  are  eftablifhed  in  the  more  remote  poffelTions  of 
this  crown,  in  I.apland,  Greenland,  and  Tranquebar.  The  Danilh 
clero-y  conhfts  of  bifnops,  provofts,  and  miniflers.  The  bifhops,  called 
in  public  a£ls  fuperintendants,  are  fix  in  number,  of  whom  the  bifhop 
of  Secland  is  the  firft  in  rank.  All  ecclefiaftical  affairs  are  fubjeft  to 
the  regulations  and  the  jui  ifdi£lion  of  the  college  of  Supreme  Infpec- 
tors  ;  the  provofts  convene  every  fix  months  a  fubordinate  meeting  of 
tlie  minifters  under  their  infpeftion,  in  which  they  prefide,  and  over 
which  they  exercife  a  jurifdiftion  ;  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Supreme   Infpeftors, 

Language  AND  learning.]  .The  language,  of  Denmark  is  a  dia- 
left  of  the  Teutonic  ;  but  High  Dutch  and  French  are  fpoken  at  court  ; 
3,nd  the  nobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Englifh,  which 
is  now  publickly  taught  at  Copenhagen  as  a  neceffary  part  of  educa- 
tion. A  company  of  Englifh  comedians  occafionally  vifit  that  capital, 
where  they  find  tolerable  encouragement.  Denmark  has  two  univer- 
fities,  that  of  Copenhagen,  and  that  of  Kiel  ;  two  academical  colleges, 
at  Soroe  and  Odenfce  ;  and  thirty-two  other  great  fchools  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  1  here  is  at  Copenhag'^n  a  royal  fociety  of  fciences  ;  an 
h.illorical  fociety  for  the  fludy  of  Northern  hiftory  ;  another  of  Ice- 
landic hiftory  and  literature  :  an  academy  for  painting  and  architefture  ; 
?.  college  of  phvhcians  and  furgeons  ;  and  another  fociety  of  fciences 
at  Drontheim.  This  kingdom  ixiarcs  with  Sweden  the  praife  of  prOf 
inoting  fcii?nces,  by  fending  numbers  of  learned  men,  at  the  public  ex- 
pen  fc,  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  make  ufeful  diicoveries. 

Capital,]  Copenhagen  is  the  capital  of  Denmark,  and  the  refi- 
dcnce  of  the  king.  It  lies  in  N.  Lat.  55*^,  41,  and  E.  Lon.  13°,  50, 
and  (lands  on  a  low,  marfliy  ground,  on  the  margin  of  the  Baltic  fea, 
(Hid  has  a  beautiful  and  commodious  harbour,  which  admits  only  one 
fliip  to  enter  it  at  a  time,  but  is  capable  of  containing  500.  The  road 
for  the  (hipping  begins  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  defended 
by  90  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  land  fide  are  fome  lakes  which  fur- 
nifli  iho  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  frefh  water.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  pleafant  ;  and  oppofit#the  city  lies  the  ifland  of  Amac,  which  is 
very  fruitful,  and  forms  the  harbour.  It  is  joined  to  the  town  by  two 
brid!;es. 

This  city  is  more  than  fix  miles  in  circumference,  and  makes  a  (ine 
appearance  at  a  di fiance.  It  contains  1 1  fquares  and  markets,  nearly 
^coftreefs,4  royal  caftles,  10  parifh,  and  9  other  churches,  feveral  pala- 
ces, between  4  and  ,5000  burghers  hou'es,  fome  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  10  or  more  families,  and  about  87,000  inhiibitants.     Thiscity  is  di:. 

vided 
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\'ided  into  Old  Copenhagen,  New  Copenhagen,  and  Chriftians-Hafen, 
which  lies  in  the  ifle  Amac.  The  two  lafb  divifions  being  more  mod- 
ern than  the  firll,  are  laid  out  in  broad  llreets,  running  in  a  ftrait  line. 
Since  the  laft  great  fire,  the  ftrcets  of  Old  Copenhagen,  have  been  alter- 
ed for  the  better.  There  are  in  fome  parts  of  the  city,  broad  and  deep 
canals,  into  which  large  ftiips  may  enter,  and  lade  and  unlade  clofe  to 
the  ware  houfes. 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  public  buildings  are  ifi,  Thegreat  War- 
tow  Hofpital  in  the  weft  quarter  of  Old  Copenhagen,  containing  up- 
wards of  300  beds  for  the  hck  and  poor,  each  of  whom  has  his  lodging 
gratis,  and  a  weekly  allowance  of  half  a  rix  dollar.  Clofe  to  this  hol- 
pital  is  afmall  church,  fo  contrived,  that  the  bed-ridden  may  hear  di- 
vine fervice  in  their  beds. — 2d,  The  Orphan  houfe,  which  takes  up  one 
entire  fide  of  the  New-Market,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  it.  3d,  The 
city  prifon,  which  has  its  particular  church,  -^th,  A  largccdifice,  in  the 
ftrand  quarter  of  the  old  city,  in  the  firft  (lory  of  which  is  the  Arfen^l  ; 
in  the  fecond  the  king's  library  ;  in  the  third  the  pifturc  gallery,  the 
royal  cabinet  of  curiolitics,  and  the  cabinet  of  medals  ;  and  in  the 
fourth  the  cabinet  of  models.  Between  Chriftian-Hafcn  and  Copenha- 
gen is  a  high  pillar,  erefted  in  the  middle  of  the  vv-ater,  on  which  is  the 
ftatue  of  a  naked  woman,  with  a  fwan  on  her  left  fide,  that  extends  its 
neck  behind  her  back,  and  bringing  its  head  over  her  right  flioulder, 
puts  its  bill  into  her  mouth. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  moftly  Lutherans — the  Calvinift's 
have  a  church  to  themfelves  :  The  Jews  have  their  fynagogues  ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  refort  to  the  chapels  of  the  foreign  minifters  of 
their  religion.  The  magiftracy  of  Copenhagen  confifls  of  a  prefident, 
three  burgomafters,  and  iome  vice-burgomafters,  and  common  councjl- 
inen. 

Wealth  AND  commerce. ]  If  the  cold  and  barren  kingdom  of  Nor- 
way did  not  require  large  fupplies  of  corn  from  Denmark,  the  latter 
wouldbe  able  to  export  a  confiderable  quantitv  of  it.  Slefwic,  Jutland, 
Seeland,  and  Leland,  are  very  rich  corn  countries.  Black  cattle,  which 
is  in  great  abundance,  and  of  great  excellence  in  thefc  provinces,  is  a 
moft  valuable  article  of  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Germany  :  Between  60  and  So.ooo  head  of  cattle  are  annually  fold. — ■ 
Denmark  is  rather  deficient  in  fhecp,  with  which  the  climate  docs  not 
agree  fo  well.  The  chief  produce  of  Norway  is  wood  and  limber  ; 
tHe  annual  exports  of  mafts,  planks,  balks,  and  fir-wood,  amount  tc) 
the  value  of  i. 000. 000  rix-dollars  :  This  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  bv 
the  towns  of  Chriftiana,  and  Drontheim  ;  one  diftrift  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Drontheim  fupplies  annually  535.000  planks.  Norway  ex- 
ports great  variety  of  peltiy,  confifting  of  fkins  of  bears,  lynxes, 
wolves,  ermine,  grey  fquirrels,  and  feveral  forts  of  foxes,  rein-dccr,  elks. 
Sec.  The  mines  of  Norway  are  very  valuable  :  there  is  but  Iittie  gold 
found,  except  at  Edsfort,  in  the  government  of  Chriftiana.  Ihe  mines 
at  Konfbcrg'and  Jarlfberg  produce  filver  to  the  -v'alue  of  300-— 350,000 
rix-dollari  annually  ;  and  they  employ  upwards  of  4000  miners  :  Gov- 
ernment, however,  does  not  derive  any  revenue  from  thcfe  mines,  tho 
expenfes  of  which  exceed  the  profits.  The  iron-works  in  this  king- 
dom produce  an  annual  profit  of  60.000  rix-dollars.  About  4 — 500Q 
(hip-pound  of  copper  are  exported  ;  the  greatefl  mine  of  this  metal  is 
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Rt  Roeraa,  in  the  government  of  Drontheim.  The  number  of  miners 
in  Norway  amounts  to  about  8000.  Norway  has  very  valuable  nflieries. 
According  to  Pontoppidan.  upwards  of  100  fpeciesof  fifhes  are  caught 
in  thefe  feas  ;  of  which  the  articles  of  cod,  herrings,  and  whales,  are 
valued  at  near  two  million  of  rix-dollars.  The  fame  author  informs 
lis,  that  Norway  exports  large  quantities  of  train  oil.  The  imports  of 
Denmark  confift  chiefly  in  corn  ;  as  to  Norway,  only  ^^  part  of  it  is 
■fit  for  acfriculture  ;  befides  corn,  the  articles  of  fait,  flax,  linen,  wool, 
brandy,  wine,  fruits,  filk,  fpic'es,  hardware,  and  luxuries,  are  imported. 
Norway  being  thinly  peopled,  and  little  acquainted  with  luxury,  and 
poffeffing  the  above-mentioned  valuable  articles  of  exportation,  has, 
upon  the  v/hols,  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour,  which  is  againftthe 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  whole  of  the  exports  of  Denmark  and 
Holflein,  amounted  in  1768  to  {,382,681  rix-dollars;  the  imports  to 
1,9765800  r.d.  The  exports  of  Norway,  to  1,711,369,  and  the  imports 
to  1,238,284  dollars.  (Bufching).  There  are  at  prefent  two  trading 
companies,  an  Eaft-India,  and  a  Guinea  and  Weft-India  company,  an 
liifarance  company,  and  a  paper-bank.  The  pafl'age  through  the 
Sund,  between  Helfingoer  and  flelfmgborg,  is  very  much  frequented  : 
In  1783,  11,161  fhips  pafled  it;  the  number  offhips  is  at  prefent  more 
than  double  the  number  of  thofe  which  palled  it  in  L750.  Manufac- 
tuies  do  not  thrive  in  Denmark;  there  are,  however,  feveral  manu- 
faftuies  of  cloth,  hardvi^are,  china,  gloves,  &c.  refineries  of  fugar,  falt- 
,petre-works,  Sic.  For  the  encouragement  and  convenience  of  inland 
trade,  a  navigable  canal  has  been  drawn  lately  from  Kiel,  through  Hol- 
ilein,  to  the  river  Eyder  •  by  means  of  which  the  Baltic  and  the 
German  fea  are  connefted.  The  chief  commercial  towns  in  this  king- 
dom are,  Copenhagen,  Flenfburg,  and  Kiel  ;  and  Bergen  and  Dron- 
theim, in  Norway,  Of  late  the  Danes  have  a  comm.ercial  intercourfe 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  whence  they  have  received,  in 
one  year,  from  Ofiober  1790,  in  various  commodities,  to  the  amount 
of  277,273  Dols.  53  Cents. 

Curiosities,  NATURAL  and  artificial.  ]  Denmark  Proper,  af- 
fords fev/er  of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of  his  Danifh  majefty's  do- 
rninions,  if  we  except  the  contents  of  the  Royal  Mufeum  at  Copenha- 
gen, which  confifts  of  a  numerous  coUeftion  of  both.  It  contains  fev- 
e^ral  good  paintings,  and  a  fine  colleftion  of  coins,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  Confuls  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  Emperors 
■  after  the  feat  of  empire  was  divided  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Befides 
artificial  ikeletons,  ivory  carvings,  models,  clock-work,  and  a  beautiful 
irabinet  of  ivory  2.nd  ebony,  made  by  a  Danifli  artift,  who  was  blind, 
iiere  are  to  be  feen  two  famous  antique  drinj^ing  veffels  ;  the  one  of 
jf;old,  the  other  of  filver,  and  both  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-horn  ;  That 
of  gold  feems  to  be  of  Pagan  manufafturc  ;  and  from  the  ralfed  hie- 
)oglypliical  figures  on  its  outfide,  it  probably  v.-as  made  yfe  of  in  relig^ 
ious  ceremonies  :  It  is  about  two  feet  nine  inches  long,  weighs  102 
ounces,  contains  two  Englifii  pints  and  a  half,  and  was  found  in  the  dio- 
(cclc  of  Ripen,  in  the  year  L63g.  The  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about  four 
pounds,  and  is  termed  Cornu  Oldcnburgicum  :  v>^hich,  they  fay,  waspre- 
rrntcd  to  Ollio  I.  duke  of  Oldenburg,  by  a  ghoft.  This  mufeum  is 
likewifc  (urnHhed  with  a  prodigious  number  of  aftronomical,  optical, 
c^Aici.   inatheriiaLical   inftrumcnts  ;  fomc   Indian  cuiiofities,  and  a  fct  of 
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medals  ancient  and  modern.  Many  curious  aftronomical  inftrumcntr, 
sre  likewife  placed  in  the  round  tower  at  Co]ienhagen  ;  v.hich  is  fo 
contrived  tliat  a  coach  may  drive  to  its  top.  Tlie  village  of  Anglcn, 
lying  between  Flenfburg  and  Slefwick,  is  alfo  elleemcd  a  curiofity,  as 
giving  its  name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon  inhabitants  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  the  anceftors  of  the  bulk  of  the  modern  Englifh. 

The  greateft  rarities  in  his  Daniflr  maiefty's  dominions  are  omitted, 
liowever,  by  geographers  ;  I  mean  thofe  ancient  infcriptions  upon 
rocks,  that  are  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  ;  and  are  gener- 
ally thought  to  be  the  old  and  original  manner  of  writing,  before  the 
ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind,  and  waxen  tables,  was  known.  Thcfe  char- 
a^ers  are  Runic,  and  fo  imperfeflly  underllood  by  the  learned  them- 
felves,  that  their  meaning  is  very  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  imagined 
to  be  hiftorical.  Stephanus,  in  his  notes  upon  Saxo-GrammaticuSj  has 
exhibited  fpecimens  of  feveral  of  thoie  infcriptions. 

Government.]  The  ancient  kingsof  Denmark  exercifed  a  power 
limited  by  the  very  confiderable  rights  and  privileges  pofiTeffed  bv  the 
eflatesof  the  kingdom,  viz.  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  commons. 
It  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  beginning  of  1661,  that  the  eftates,  an- 
noyed by  diiTsnfions  among  themfclves,  and  guided  by  lealders  indif- 
ferent to  the  ineflimable  blefiings  of  liberty,  took  the  rafh  flep  of  fur- 
rendering  their  native  rights  to  their  monarch.  Since  this  fervilc  aQ: 
of  fubmiffion,  the  kings  of  Denmark  have  been  pofieifedof  an  abfolute 
and  uncontroled  authority,  fubjeft  to  the  conditioris  of  their  profeff- 
ing  the  eflabliflicd  protefhant  religion,  and  preferving  the  dominions  of 
the  kingdom  undivided.  The  order  of  fucceihon  was  fettled  in  1665, 
by  the  Lex  Regia,  wbich  renders  women  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
throne.  The  law  of  Indigenate,  which  excludes  foreigners, not  natur- 
alized, from  holding  any  employment  of  truft  or  profit,  was  introduc- 
ed by  the  prefent  king.  Chriftian  V.  publifhed  an  excellent  code  of 
civil  and  criminal  laws,  for  the  ufe  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  ;  Iceland  retaining  its  very  ancient  and  peculiar  cuftomary 
law.  The  Roman  or  civil  law  is  not  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  nor  is 
any  regard  paid  to  other  foreign  fyftems  of  law.  Juftice  is  adrainifter- 
ed  in  the  feveral  courts  with  great  fairnefs  and  diipatch,  according  to 
the  fimple  and  excellent  regulations  of  the  code  of  laws.  The  high- 
eft  department  of  adminiftration  is  the  cabinet,  or  fupreme  council, 
compofed,  at  prefent,  of  the  hereditary  prince  and  fix  minifters  of  fiate, 
prehdents  of  the  fubordinate  departments  ;  among  which  that  of  for- 
eign affairs  is  confidered  as  the  moft  honourable.  There  arc  two 
chanceries,  one  for  the  Danifli,  and  the  other  for  the  German  lan- 
guage. Each  province  has  a  particular  govcrnour  prefiding  over  the 
provincial  departments. 

PuNESHMENTi'.J  The  common  method  of  execution  in  Denmark  is 
beheading  and  hanging  :  In  fome  cafes,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  pun- 
ifliment  the  hand  is  chopped  off  before  the  other  part  of  the  ft  ntence  is 
executed.  For  the  nioJl  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  fa- 
ther or  mother,  hufband  or  wife,  and  robbery  upon  the  highway,  the 
m<ilefafior  is  broken  upon  the  wheel.  But  capital  punifhmcnts  are 
not  conimon  in  Denmark  :  And  the  other  principal  modes  of  punifh- 
ment  are  branding  in  the  face,  whipping,  condemnation  to  the  rafp- 
Iioufe.  to  liOufes  of  corretliorij  and  to  public  labcurand  imprifonment  ; 
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all  which  are  varied  in  duration  and  rigour,  according  to  the  nature  of 

the  crime. 

Finances.]       Seven  millions  of  dollars.      In    the    year    1769, 
6,272,000  dollars. 

1.  Denmark  -  -  -  -  3,106,000 

2.  Norway  -  -  -  -  «  1,600,000 
g.  Slefwick  and  Holflein             -               '4            '                1,328,000 

4.  Oldenburg,  Delmenhorft,  and  Ploen  -  390}007 

5.  Weft  India  Iflands  -  -         _  .  133,000 

The  King's  private  Chatoulle. 

1.  The  cuftom  of  the  Sund  -  -  -  -  700,000 

2.  From  the  town  of  Altona  -  -  -  18,000 
The  debts  were  in  1770  only  about  1,400,000  dollars,  and  fin ce  that 

time  they  have  been  ftill  more  dimifhed. 

Army.}  According  to  the  new  plan  of  1785,  which  has  been  al- 
moft  executed,  the  number  of  the  army  will  be  as  follows  :  i.  Caval- 
ry, 6073  men.  2.  Infantry,  33,475  "'£"•  3-  ^or  Norway,  35,715.  To- 
tal of  tlie  army,  75,263. 

The  expenfes  of  the  army  will  amount  to  only  1,663,922  rix»dolIars, 
There  is  a  military  fchool  at  Copenhagen. 

Navy.3     (1779)  Sixty-one  fail,  viz. 

Thirty-one  {hips  of  the  line. 

Nine  ditto  of  50  guns. 

Twenty-one  frigates,  befides  fome  floOps,  bombs,  and  fire-fhips.— ^ 
Only  25  ihips  of  the  line  and  15  frigates  are  Ht  for  fervice.  There 
have  been  fome  more  built  lately.  1  here  are  employed  in  the  King's 
fhips  5000  failots,  bcfides  a  corps  of  marines.  At  Copenhagen  there  is 
a  naval  academy. 

FIisTORY,]  Denmark  was  little  known  till  the  year  714,  when 
Gormo  was  king.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scandinavians  or 
Cimbri,  and  the  Teutones  (the  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden)  were  Scythians  by  their  original.  By  Scythia  may  be  under- 
ftood  all  thofe  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia  (now  inhabited 
by  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Ruffians,  and  Tartars)  whofe  in- 
habitants overturned  and  peopled  the  Roman  empire,  and  continue4 
fo  late  as  tlie  13th  century  to  iflfue  forth  in  large  bodies,  and  naval  ex- 
peditions, ravaging  the  more  fouthern  and  fertile  kingdoms  of  Europe  ; 
hence  by  Sir  William  Temple,  and  other  hiftorians,  they  ai'e  termed 
<he  northern  Hive,  the  Mother  of  Nations,  the  Storehoufe  of  Europe, 

In  the  eleventh  century  under  Canute  the  Great,  Denmark  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  Dominion 
can  fwe  fanftion  to  the  expreflion.  Few  very  interefting  events 
in  Denmark  preceded  the  year  13B7,  when  Margaret  mounted  that 
throne  ;  and  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  fhc 
formed  the  union  of  Calmar,  anno  1397,  by  which  fhe  was  acknowl- 
edged fovercign  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her 
dignity  with  fuch  hrmnefs  and  courage,  that  fhe  wasjuftly  ftyled  the 
^emiramis  of  the  North.  Her  fucceifors  being  deftitute  of  her  great 
qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  which  the  three  kingdoms  were 
in  future  to  be  under  one  fovereign,  fell  to  nothing.  Norway,  how- 
ever, flill  continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  About  the  year  1448, 
ihe  crov.n  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriflian,   count  of  Oldenburg,  from 
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whom  the  prefent  royal  family  of  Denmark  is  defcended.  About  the 
year  1536,  the  protefhant  religion  was  eftablifhed  in  Denmark,  by  that 
wife  and  politic  prince  C  hriftian  III. 

Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark,  was  chofen  head  of  the  protellant  league, 
formed  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  1629,  and  died  in  1648,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  Frederic  III  ;  who  was  perfuaded  by  the 
Dutch,  to  declare  war  againfl  Charles  GuftavuSjking  of  Sweden,  which 
had  almoft  cofl  him  his  crown,  in  1657.  Frederic,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  was  fucceeded  in  1670,  by  his 
unfortunate  fon  Chriflian  V.  who  died  1699.  His  fuccellor  was  the 
brave  and  war-like  Frederic  iV.  who  died  1730,  having,  two  years  be- 
fore, feen  his  capital  reduced  to  afhesby  an  accidental  fire.  His  fon  and 
fuccellor  Chriflian  VI.  made  no  other  ufe  of  his  power  and  tlie  advant- 
ages with  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  than  to  cultivate  peace  with 
all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjefts  ;  whom 
he  eafed  of  many  oppreffive  taxes. 

In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanftion,*  Chriflian  fent 
6000  men  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the 
fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
jealous  of  his  rights,  efpecially  over  Hamburg.  He  obliged  the  Ham- 
burgers to  call  in  the  mediation  of  Pruflia,  to  abolifh  their  bank,  to 
admit  the  coin  of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of 
filver  marks.  Chriflian  died  in  1746,  with  the  charafter  of  being  the 
father  of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1 743,  married  the  princefs 
Louifa,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majefty  George  II.  He  improved 
upon  his  father's  plan,  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  Upon  the  death 
©f  his  firfh  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  prefent  Danifh  majefty,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle  ;  and  died  in 
1766.  His  fon,  Chriflian  VII.  was  born  the  29th  of  January,  1749  ; 
and  married  his  prefent  Britannic  majefly's  youngefl  fifler,  the  princefs 
Carolina-Matilda.  In  1768,  he  vifited  England,  and  travelled  through 
the  principal  flates  of  Europe  :  And  from  his  return  from  this  tour,  in 
1769,  may  with  propriety  be  dated  that  memorable  Revolution  which 
took  place  in  the  court  of  Denmark  in  i  772.  An  authentic,  intercfting, 
and  affefting  hiflory  of  this  Revolution,  and  of  the  melancholy  fates 
of  Queen  Carolina-Matilda,  and  Counts  Struenfee  and  Brandt,  was 
written  by  a  "  Perfona^e  principally  interejted,"  and  tranflated  from  the 
German,  byB.  H.  Latrobe,  and  printed  for  J.  Stockdale,  1789.  To 
this  valuable  work  the  curious  reader  is  referred. 

In  1780,  his  Danifh  majefty  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofed 
by  the  Emprefs  of  Rulfia.  He  appears  at  prefent  to  have  fuch  a  debili- 
ty of  underftanding  as  to  difqualify  him  for  the  proper  management  of 
public  affairs.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1784,  another  court  revolution 
took  place.  The  queen-dowager's  friends  were  removed,  a  new  coun- 
cil formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  royal,  fome  of  the  former 
old  members  reftored  to  the  cabmet,  and  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
future  to  any  inftrument,  unlefs  figned  by  the  king,  and  counterfigned 
by  the  Prince  Royah+  Danish 

*  An  agreement  by  which  the  princes  of  Europe  engagei  to  fupport  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  iji 
favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  wko  had  no  male  iflue. 

+  Chriftian  VII.  reigning  k.ng  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  L.  L.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  was 
married  to  the  princefs  Carolina  Matilda,  of  England  ;  apd  has  ifflie,  Frederic  prince  royal 
ctPeamarki  bjin  Jan.  iSj  1^63  ,  Louifa  Aujulta  prlaccfs  royij,  born  July  7,   1771. 
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Holflcin,  a  duchy  of  Lower  Saxony,  about  loo  miles  long  and 
50  broad,  and  a  fruliful  country,  was  formerly  divided  between  the 
Emprefs  of  RufTia  (termed  ducal  Holftein)  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  the  imperial  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  ;  but  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1773,  the  Ducal  Holflein,  with  all  the  rights,  pre- 
rogatives, and  teirilorial  fovereignty,  was  formally  transferred  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  beween  both  courts. 
The  duke  of  Holflein  Gottorp,  is  joint  fovereign  of  great  part  of 
it  now,  with  the  Danifli  monarch.  Kiel  is  the  capital  of  Ducal 
HoHlein,  and  is  well  built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public  edi- 
fices. The  capital  of  the  Danifh  Ilolflein  is  Gluckftadt,  a  well  built 
town  and  fortrefs,  but  in  a  marfSry  fituation  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe, 
and  has  fome  foreign  commerce. 

Altena,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  is 
commodioutly  htuated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg. 
It  was  built  profelfedly  in  that  fituation  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  that 
it  might  ihare  in  the  commerce  of  the  former.  Being  declared  a  free 
port,  and  the  flaple  of  tlie  Danifh  Eaft  India  company  ,  the  mer- 
chants alfo  enjoyiDg  liberty  of  couftience,  great  numbers  flock  to  Al- 
tena  from  all  parts  of  the  North,  and  even  from  Hamburg  itfelf. 

Hamburg,  a  celebrated  imperial  city,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  river  Elbe,  in  N.lat.  53'^  16 ''and  E.  lonp-.  10^  38'',  in  the  Duchy 
of  Holftein,  m  his  DaniHi  Majcfty's  German  dominions.  It  is 
nearly  circular,  and  fix  miles,  in  circumference.  Befides^  its  natural 
ftrength,  it  is  as  well  fortified  bv  art  as  a  place  of  fuch^^nagnitude  can 
be.  k  has  fix  gates  and  four  entrances  by  water,  two  from  the  Elbe, 
and  two  from  the  Alfier.  The  wall  is  defended  by  bulwarks,  other 
out  works,  and  a  deep  ditch.  A  line  v/ith  other  works  runs  from  the 
largeft  bafon  of  the  Alfler  to  the  Elbe,  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
town  :  And  on  the  other  fide  of  the  bafon  below  the  town,  is  the  Star 
Leonce,  an  almoft  impregnable  fortification.  The  walls  and  other 
fortifications  that  lie  open  to  view,  are  planted  with  rows  of  high 
trees  in  fuch  a  manner  that  on  that  fide  of  the  wall  next  to  Altena,  the 
houfes  cannot  be  fecn.  The  number  of  houfes  are  reckoned  at  more 
than  30,000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  1 80, coo. 

The  public  buildings  are  but  indifferent.  The  churches  which  are 
arxcient  firu6futes,  ftantl  open  every  day,  and  in  fome  of  them  are 
bookfellers  fliops.  They  have  fix  large  market  places.  Of  the  ma- 
ny hofpitais  in  this  city,  are  the  Hofpital  for  Orphans,  which  has  a  rev- 
enue of  between  £60  and  70,000  a  year.  There  is  a  large  hofpital 
for  poor  travellers  that  fall  fick  ;  another  ft)r  the  relief  of  ancient, 
maimed  and  decayed  feamen,  where  care  is  alfo  taken  of  the  widow, 
and  children  of  thofe  who  lofc  their  lives  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  pub- 
lic. Another  for  the  poor  old  blind  and  dumb  people  ;  another  for 
the  veneral  ditcaie,  and  a  peft  houfe.  Theprifon  for  malcfaftors  is  iu 
the  hangman's  houfe.  7"he  criminal,  after  fentence,  is  carried  to  an 
upper  room,  wherx  he  is  allowed  a  good  bed,  with  all  comforts  fuited 
to  his  nselancholy  condition,  and  is  there  conilantly  attended  by  one 
of  the  city  (llci-gymcn.  Among  the  fcvei-al  convents,  which  aie  now 
Lutheran,  one  is  obliged  to  olfer  a  glafs  of  wine  to  every  malcfa6loi-, 
that  is  carried  by  it  to  the  place  of  execution, 
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Tlie  government  of  Hamburg  is  vefled  in  the  Senate  and  three  Col- 
leges of  burghers.  The  principal  perfons  of  the  Republic  have  a  right 
to  exercife  every  aft  of  fovereignty  ;  but  the  management  of  the  financ- 
es is  folely  intruded  to  the  burghers.  The  Hamburghers  (though  nom- 
inally and  politically  the  fubjecls  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  who  ftil! 
lay  claim  to  certain  privileges  within  the  walls  of  the  city)  are  fub- 
jeft  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Germanic  body,  but  have  neither  ica£ 
nor  vote  in  the  General  Diet  of  the  Empire.  They  pay  to  the  Empe- 
ror, for  their  proteftion,  the  annual  tribute  of  80,000  crowns. 

Hamburgh  from  its  fituation  has  feveral  advantages  for  trade.  The 
fhips  come  to  their  doors  to  lade  and  unlade.  Befides  the  Elbe,  which 
enters  the  German  ocean  a  little  below  the  town,  a  canal  is  opened 
into  the  Trave,  for  the  fake  of  a  communication  xvith  Lubec  and  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  Elbe,  and  the  many  navigable  rivers  that  fall  into  it, 
running  through  the  richeft  and  moft  trading  parts  of  Germany,  fur- 
nifh  this  city  with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  upper  and  lower 
Saxony,  Auftria  and  Bohemia.  By  the  Flavel  and  .Spree  rivers,  it 
trades  with  the  Eleftorate  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  by  a  canal  from  the 
Spree  and  the  Ader,  its  commerce  is  extended  into  Sileha,  Moravia^ 
and  Poland.  It  has  two  fpacious  harbours,  formed  by  the  river  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  84  bridges  are  thrown  over  its  ca- 
nals. The  Hamburghers  maintain  12  companies  of  foot,  and  one 
troop  of  dragoons,  befides  an  artillery  company. 

Lubec,  an  imperial  city,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  once  the  capita! 
of  the  Hans  Towns,  and  ftill  a  rich  and  populous  place,  is  alfo  in  this 
dutchy,  and  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates.  It  has  20  parifli  church- 
es, befides  a  large  cathedral.  Lutheranifm  is  the  eftablifhed  religion 
of  the  whole  Dutchy. 

In  Wefhphalia,  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of  Oldenburg 
and  Dclmenhurfl, about  5000  iquare  miles,  they  lie  on  the  fouth-fide  of 
the  Wefer  ;  their  capitals  have  the  fame  name  ;  the  firft  has  the  remains 
of  a  fortification,  and  the  laft  is  an  open  place.  Oldenburp-  gave  a  ti- 
tle to  the  firft  royal  anceftor  of  his  prefent  Danifh  majcfty.  The 
country  abounds  with  marflies  and  heaths,  but  its  horfcs  are  the  beft 
in  Germany. 

Danish  possessions  in  the  other  1       ASIA.    Settlements  in  Coro- 
PARTSOF  THE  Gi.OBF.  /  maudel  2O5O00   inhabitants. 

1.  Tranquebar,  with  the  2.  Fort  of  Danfborg,  3.  The  Nicobar,  or 
Frederick's  Iflands,  north  of  Sumatra.     4.  Some  faftorics  or  lodo-es. 

AFRICA.  1  Chrifliaanfbourg.  2.  Fredenfoouro  (on  the  coafl  of 
Guinea.)     3.  Some  faftories,  near  Axim. 

AMERICA.  1.  Greenland,  divided  into  Eafh  or  Old  Greenland^ 
and  Weft  Greenland,  a  very  extenfive  country,  of  many  thoufani 
fquare  miles,  but  very  thinly  inhabited.  Crantz,  and  after  him  Fab- 
ricius,  give  the  be  ft  defcription  of  this  country.  2.  The  iflands  of 
St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  fohn,  in  the  W^eft-Indies.  Here  the 
Moravian  brethren  have   ufeful  eftablirnments. 

The  whole  of  Denmark  contains  68  towns,  22  fmaller  towns,  or 
boroughs,  15  earldoms,  i6  baronies,  932  eftates  of  the  inferior  nobility, 
7000  villages. 

Norway  contains  only  i3  towns,  two  earldom.i,  and  2;  eftatcs  of 
th«  other  nobility, 
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LAPLAND. 

THE  northern  fituation  of  Lapland,  and  the  divifion  of  its  property 
render  it  proper,  that  it  fhould  be  here  deicribed  under  a  diftinft 
head. 

SlTTJATION,   EXTENT,  DIVISION,  AND   NAME.]       The  wholc  COUntty 

of  Lapland  extends,  fo  far  as  it  is  known,  from  the  North  Cape  in  71* 
30'  N.  lat.  to  the  White  Sea,  under  the  arftic  circle.  Part  of  Lapland 
belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  included  in  the  government  of  Wardhuys  ; 
part  to  the  Swedes,  which  is  by  far  the  mofl  valuable  ;  and  fome  parts 
in  the  eaft,  to  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruffians.  It  is  impoffible  to  point 
out  the  dimenfions  of  each.  That  belonging  to  the  Swedes,  may  be 
I'een  in  the  table  of  dimenfions  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden  :  But 
other  accounts  fay,  that  it  is  about  100  German  miles  in  length,  and  90 
in  breadth  ;  it  camprehends  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic,  to  the 
mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from  Sweden.  The  Mufcovite  part 
lies  towards  the  eafl,  between  the  lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea. — • 
Thofe  parts,  notwithflanding  the  rudenefs  of  the  country,  are  divided 
into  fmaller  diftrifts  ;  generally  taking  their  names  from  rivers  :  But, 
unlefs  the  Swedifh  part,  which  is  fuhjeft  to  a  Prefeft,  the  Laplanders 
can  be  faid  to  be  under  no  regular  government.  The  Swedifli  Lapland, 
iherefore,  is  the  objeQ;  chiefly  conlidered  by  authors  in  defcribing  this 
country.  It  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  Laplanders  are  the 
defcendants  of  Finlanders  driven  out  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  take  their  name  from  Lappa,  which  fignifies  exiles.  The 
readei-,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  Introduftion,  may  eafily  con- 
ceive that  in  Lapland,  for  fome  months  in  the  fammer,  the  fun  never 
fets  ;  and  during  winter,  it  never  rifes  :  But  the  inhabitants  are  fo  well 
aflifted  by  the  twilight  and  the  aurora  borealis,  that  they  never  difcon- 
tinuc  their  work  on  account  of  the  darknefs. 

Climate.]  The  winters  here,  as  may  eafilybe  concluded,  are  ex- 
tremely cold.  Drifts  of  fnow  often  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and 
cover  tlie  ground  four  or  Hve  feet  deep.  A  thaw  fometimes  takes 
place,  and  then  the  fro  ft  that  fucceeds,  prefents  the  Laplander  with  a 
imooth  level  of  ice,  over  which  he  travels  with  a  rein-deer  in  a  fledge 
■with  inconceivable  fwiftnefs.  The  heals  of  fummer  are  excelTive  for 
a  fliort  time  ;  and  the  catarafts,  which  dafli  from  the  mountains,  often 
prefcnt  to  the  eye  the  mofl  pifturefque  appearances. 

Mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests.]  The  reader  muf!: 
form  in  his  mind  a  vafl  mafs  of  mountains,  irregularly  crowded  together 
to  give  him  an  idea  of  Lapland  :  They  are,  however,  in  fome  interftices, 
leparatcd  by  rivers  and  lakes,  which  contain  an  incredible  number  of 
iilaiids,  fome  of  which  form  delightful  habitations  ;  and  are  believed 
by  the  natives  to  be  the  terreftrial  Paradife  :  Even  rofes  and  other 
flowers  grow  wild  on  their  borders  in  the  fummer  ;  though  this  is  but 
a  fhort  gleam  of  temperature,  for  the  climate  in  general  is  exceffively 
fevere.  Dufky  forefls,  and  nolfome,  unhealthy  moraffes,  and  barren 
plains  cover  great  part  of  the  flat  country,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  more 
uncomfortable  than  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  iron,  copper  and  lead,  have  b'^en  difcovercd  and  worked  in  Lap- 
laud  to  great  advantage  ;  beautiful  cryflals  are  fownd  here,  as  are  fome 
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»methyfts  and  topazes  ;  alfo  various  forts  of  mineral  flones,  furprifingly 
polifhed  by  the  hand  of  nature  ;  valuable  pearls  have  likewife  been 
fomctimes  found  in  the  rivers,  but  never  in  the  feas. 

Animalj,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects.]     We  muft 
refer   to  our  accounts  of  Denmark   and  Norway  for  great  part  of  this 
article,  as  its  contents  are  in  common  with  all  the  three  countries. — 
The  zibdin,  a  creature  refembling  the  marten,  is  a  native  of  Lapland  ; 
and  its  fkin,  whether  black  or  white,  is  fo  much  eileemed  that  it  is  fre- 
quently  given  as  prefents  to  royal  and  diflinguiflied  perfonages.      The 
Lapland  hares  grow  wliite  iz  the  winter  ;  and  the  country  produces  a 
large  black  cat,  which  attends  the  natives  in  hunting.     By  far  the  moffc 
remarkable,  however,  of  the  Lapland  animals,  is  the  rein-deer,    which 
nature  feems  to  have  provided  to  folace  the  Laplanders  for  the  priva- 
tion of  the  other  comforts  of  life.     This  animal,  the  moft  ufeful  per- 
haps of  any  in  the  creation,  refembles  the  flag,  only  it  fomewhat  droops 
the  head,  and   the  horns  projeft  forward.      All  who  have  delcribed 
this  animal  have  taken  notice  of  the  cracking  noife  that  they  make 
when  they  move  their  legs,  which  is  attributed  to  thei'r  feparating  and 
afterwards  bringing  together  the  divifions  of  the  hoof.     The  under  part 
is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  claw  of  the 
Ptarmigan  is  with   feathery  brifllcs,  which  is  almoftthe  only  bird  that 
can  endure  the  rigour  of  the  fame  climate.     The  hoof,  however,  is  not 
only  tlius  protefted  ;  the  fame  neceffity  which  obliges  the  Laplanders 
to  ufe  fnow  fhoes,  makes  the  extraordinary  width  of  the  rein's  hoof  to 
be  equally  oonvenieut  in  pafTmg  over  fnow,  as  it  prevents  their  finking 
too  deep,  which  they  continually  would,    did  the  weight  of  their  body 
reft  only  on  afmall  point.     This  quadruped  hath  therefore  an  inftiuft 
to  ufe  a  hoof  of  fuch  a  form  in   a  ftill  more  advan-tageous    manner,  by 
Separating  it   when  the   foot  is  to  touch  the  ground  fo  as  to  cover  a 
larger  furface  of  fnow.     The  inftant  however  the  leg  of  the  animal  is 
raifed,  the  hoof  is  immediatelv  contraftcd,  and  the  collifion  of  the  parts 
occafions   the    fnapping  which  is  heard  on  every  motion  of  the   rein, 
and  probably  the  cracking  which   they  perpetuallv  make,   may  ferve 
to    keep    them  together  when    it  is    remarkably    dark. — In   fummer, 
the  rein-deer  provide  themfelves   with   leaves  and   grafs,    and  in  the 
winter  they   live   upon   mofs  :     They   have  a   wonderful    fagacity 
at  finding  it  out,  and  when   found,  they  fcrape  away  with    their  feeC 
the  fnow  that  covers  it.     The  fcantinefs  of  their  fare  is  inconceivable^ 
as  is  the  length  of  the  journics  which   they  can  perform  without  any 
other  fupport.     They  fix  the  rein-deer  to  a  kind  of  fledge,  fhaped  like 
a  fmall  boat,  in  which  the  traveller,   well  fecu red  from  cold,   is   laced 
down,  with  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and  a  kind  of  bludgeon  in  the  other, 
to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  ice  and  fnow.     The  deer^  whofe  harnefTing 
is  very  fimple,  fets  out,  and  continues   the  journev   with    prodigious 
fpeed  ;  and  is  fo  fafe   and  tradable,   that  the  driver  is  at  little  or  na 
trouble  in  direfting  him.     At  night  they  look  out  for  iheir  own  prov- 
ender ;  and  their  milk  often  helps  to    fupport    their   mafter.     "I'heif 
inftinft  in  choofing  their  road,  and  direfting.  their  courfe,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  tlieir  being  well  acquainted  with  the  country  during 
the  fummer  months,  when   they  live  in   woods.     Their  flefh  is  a  well 
tafledfood,  whether  frefh  or  dried  :  Their  fKin  forms  excellent  cloth- 
ing both  for  the  b^d  and  the  bedy  :  Their  iRiIk  and  checfc  arc  m.tr'ti  ve 
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and  pleafant  ;  and  their  inteftines  and  tendons  fupply  their  mafler^ 
with  thread  and  cordage.  When  they  run  ahout  wild  in  the  fields, 
they  niay  be  fhot  at  as  other  game.  But  it  is  faid,  that  if  one  is  killed 
ia  a  {lock-,  the  furvivors  will  gore  and  trample  him  to  pieces  ;  there- 
fore fincric  ftrao-glers  are. generally  pitched  upon.  With  all  their  ex- 
cellent qualities,  however,  the  rein-deer  have  their  inconveniencies. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  flragglirig  ;  they  are 
fometimes  buried  in  the  fnow  •.  and  they  frequently  grow  reftive,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  Their  lurprifing  fiieed 
(for  they  are  faid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  day)  feemsto  be  ow- 
ing to  their  impatience  to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrance.  None  but  a 
Laplander  coitld  bear  the  uneafy  pofture  in  which  he  is  placed,  when 
he  is  cofined  in  one  of  thofe  carriages  or  pulkhas  ;  or  would  believe, 
that,  by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the  ear,  they  know  the  place  of 
their  deftination.  But  after  ail  thefe  abatements,  tlie  natives  would 
have  difficulty  to  fubfifl  without  their  rein-deer,  which  ferve  them  for 
10  many  purpofes. 

People,  customs  and  manners.]  Tlie  language  of  the  Lapland- 
ers compreh.ends  fo  many  dialcfts,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  un- 
dcrftand  each  other.  Thty  have  neither  writing  nor  letters  among 
them,  but  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  which  they  make  ufe  of  in  their 
Rounes,  a  fort  of  flicks  that  they  call  Piftave,  and  which  ferve  them 
for  an  almanack.  Thefe  hieroglyphics  are  alfo  the  marks  they  ufe  in- 
flead  of  fignatures,  even  in  matters  of  law.  Miffionaries,  from  the 
chriftianifed  parts  of  Scandinavia,  introduced  among  tliem  the  Chrift- 
ian  religion  ;  and  they  have  among  them  fome  religious  fcminaries, 
inilituted  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  majority  of  the  Laplanders 
howevei  may  be  called  pagans.  The  number  and  oddities  of  their  fu- 
perilitions  have  induced  the  northern  traders  to  believe,  that  they  are 
fkilled  in  magic  and  divination.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  faid  their  ma- 
j;icians,  who  are  a  peculiar  fet  of  men,  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  a 
drum,  made  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  birch-tree,  one  end 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  flcin  ;  on  this  they  draw,  with  a  kind  of 
red  colour,  the  figures  of  their  own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  apodles.  the  fuo,  moon,  ftars,  birds  and  rivers  ;  on  thefe  they  place 
'  one  or  two  brafs  rings,  which,  wlien  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little 
Jsammcr,  dance  over  the  figures  ;  and  according  to  their  progrefs  the 
forcerer  prognoflicates.  Thefe  frantic  operations  are  generally  per- 
formed for  aain  ;  and  the  northern  fhip-mafters  are  fuch  dupes  to  the 
arts  of  thefe  impoflors,  that  they  often  buy  from  them  a  magic  cord, 
which  contains  a  number  of  knots,  by  opening  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  magician's  directions,  they  gain  what  wind  they  want. 
This  is  alfo  a  very  common  traffic  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
managed  with  great  addrefs  on  the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps  up 
the  price  of  his  knotted  talifman.  The  Laplanders  flill  retain  the  wor- 
fhip  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  gods  ;  but  have  among  them  great  remains 
of  the  druidical  inftitutions.  They  believe  the  tranfmigration  of  the 
foul  ;  and  have  l"eft.ivals  fet  apart  for  the  worffiip  of  certain  genii,  called 
Jeuhles,  who  lliey  think  inhabit  the  air,  and  have  great  power  over 
human  aftions  ;  but  being  v.'ichout  foim  or  fubftance,  they  affign  to 
Ihem  neither    images  ror  flatues. 

Agriculture  is  not  much  attended  to  among  the  I,aplanders.     Tliey 
nrc  chicll-' divided  into   Laph.;id  finicr:.,  and  La; L\nd  mountaineers. 
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The  former  always  make  their  habitations  on  the  brink,  or,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fome  lake,  from  whence  they  draw  their  fubliftence. 
The  others  feek  their  fupport  upon  the  mountains,  and  their  environ::,. 
They  are  excellent  and  very  induftrious  herdfmen,  and  are  rich  in. 
comparifon  to  the  Lapland  fifhers.  Some  of  them  poITefs  fix  hundred 
©r  a  thoufand  rein-deer,  and  have  often  money  and  plate  befides.  They 
mark  every  rein-deeron  the  ears,  and  divide  them  into  claffes  ;  fo  that 
they  can  perceive  whether  any  one  is  ftrayed,  though  they  cannot  count 
to  fo  great  a  number  as  that  to  which  their  flock  often  amounts.  The. 
Lapland  fifhers,  who  are  alfo  called  Laplanders  of  the  woods,  be- 
caufe  in  fummer  they  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  in 
•winter  in  the  forefls,  live  by  fifhing  and  hunting,  and  choofe  their 
fituation  by  its  convenience  for  either.  The  greateft  part  of  them, 
however,  have  fome  rein-deer.  They  are  aftivc  and  expert  in  the 
chace  :  And  the  introduftion  of  fire-arms  amoag  them  has  almoft  en- 
tirely abolifhed  the  ufc  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Befides  looking  after 
the  rein-deer,  the  fifhery,  and  the  chace,  the  men  employ  thcmfelves 
in  the  conftruftion  of  their  canoes,  which  are  fmall,  light,  and  com- 
paft.  They  alfo  make  fledges,  to  which  they  give  the  form  of  a  canoe, 
harnefs  for  the  rein  deer,  cups,  bowls,  and  various  other  utenfils, 
which  are  fometimes  neatly  carved,  and  fometimes  ornamented  witli 
bones,  bjafs,  or  horn.  The  employment  of  the  women  confifts  in  mak-- 
ing  .::'r  fpr  the  fifhery,  in  drying  fifli  and  meat,  in  milking  the  rein- 
deer, in  making  checfe,  and  in  tanning  hides  :  But  it  is  underftood  to 
be  the  bufinefs  of  the  men  to  look  after  the  kitchen;  in  which,  it  is 
faid,  the  women  never  interfere. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  much  above  fix  in  height.  They  cov- 
er them  according  to  the  feafon,  and  the  means  of  the  polfeffbr  ;  fome 
with  briars,  bark  of  birch,  and  linen  ;  others  with  turf,  coarfe  cloth, 
or  felt,  or  the  old  fkins  of  rein-deer.  The  door  is  of  felt,  made  like 
two  curtains,  which  open  afunder.  A  little  place  furrounded  with 
flones  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  for  fire,  over  which  a  chain  is 
fufpended  to  hang  the  kettle  upon.  In  winter,  at  night,  they  put  their 
naked  feet  into  a  fur  bag.  The  rein-deer  fupply  the  Laplanders  with 
the  greateft  part  of  th«ir  provifions  ;  the  chace  and  the  fifhery  fuoplv 
the  reft.  Tlieir  principal  difhes  are  the  ficfh  of  the  rein-deer,  and 
pudding  which  they  make  of  their  blood.  But  the  flefh  of  the  bear  is 
confidered  by  them  as  their  moft  delicate  meat.  They  cat  every  kind 
of  fifh,  even  the  fea  dog  :  as  well  as  all  forts  of  wild  animals,  not  ex- 
cepting birds  of  prey,  and  carnivorous  animals.  Their  winter  provi- 
fions confift  chiefly  of  flefh  and  fifh  dried  in  the  open  air,  both  of  which 
they  eat  raw,  and  without  any  fort  of  drefling.  Their  common  drink 
is  water,  fometimes  mixed  with  milk  :  They  «nake  alfo  broths  and  fifli- 
foups.  Brandy  is  very  fcarce  with  them,  but  they  are  extremely  fond 
ef  it.  Whenever  they  arc  inclined  to  eat,  the  head  of  the  family 
fpreads  a  mat  on  the  ground  ;  and  then  men  and  women  fquat  round 
this  mat,  which  is  covered  with  difhes.  Every  Laplander  always  car- 
ries about  him  a  knife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  little  cup  for  drinking.  Each 
has  is  portion  feparately  given  him,  that  no  perfon  may  be  injured  ;  for 
they  are  great  eaters.  Before  and  after  tiic  meal  they  make  a  Ihort 
prayer  :  And,  as  foon  as  they  have  done  eating,  each  gives  the  other 
his  hand,  ia 
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In  the  drcfs  of  the  Laplanders  they  ufeno  kind  of  linen.  The  mefs 
wear  clofe  breeches,  reaching  down  to  their  fliocj.  which  are  made  of 
untanned  fkin,  pointed,  and  turned  up  before  ;  and  in  winter  ihey 
put  a  little  hay  in  them.  Their  doublet  is  made  to  lit  their  fhape,and 
open,  at  the  bread.  Over  this,  they  wear  a  clofe  coat  with  narrow 
fleevcs,  whofc  fkirts  reach  down  to  the  knees,  and  which  is  faftened 
round  them  by  a  leathern  £rirdle,ornamented  with-plates  of  tin  orbrafs. 
To  this  girdle  they  tic  their  knives,  their  rnfiruments  for  getting  fire, 
their  pipes,  and  the  reft  their  Imoking  apparatus.  Their  clothes  are 
made  of  fur,  of  leather,  or  of  clotli,  the  clofe  coat  of  cloth  or  leather, 
always  bordereci  with  fur,  or  bindings  of  cloth  of  different  colours. 
Their  caps  .ire  edged  with  fur^  pointed  at  top,  and  the  four  feams 
adornelwith  lifts  of  a  diifcrent  colour  from  that  of  the  cap.  The 
women  wear  breeches,  fiioes,  doublets,  and  clofe  coats,  in  she  fame 
manner  as  the  men  ;  but  their  girdle,  at  which  they  carry  likewife  the 
implements  for  fmoking  tobacco,  is  commonly  embroidered  v.'ith  brafs 
wire.  Their  clofe  coat  has  a  collar,  which  comes  up  fomewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  men.  Eehdes  thefe,  they  wear  handkerchiefs,  and 
little  aprons,  made  of  painted  cloth,  riiigson  their  lingers,  and  ear-rings, 
to  which  they  fometimes.  hang  chains  of  hlver,  Vf-hich  pals  two  or  three 
:iiTics  round  the  neck.  Tliey  are  often  drelfed  in  caps  folded  after  the 
manner  of  turbans.  They  wear  alfo  caps  fitted  to  the  fliape  of  the 
I'.ead  :  and,  as  they  are  much  addicted  to  finery,  they  are  all  ornament- 
ed with  the  embroiderv  oi  brafi  wire,  o-r  at  Icafl  with  lift  ofdifferen>t 
colours. 

Lapland  is  but  poojly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrenncfs  of 
its  Icil.  The  whole  nvmihfr  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about 
60,000.  Both  men  and  women  are  in  general  confiderably  fhorter 
tliaa  more  foiithern  Europeans.  Maupertuis  mxafured  a  woman,  who 
was  fuckling  l-i£.r  child,  whofe  height  did  not  exceed  four  feet  two  irr- 
ches  and  a  half  ;  they  make,  however,  a  much  more  agreeable  appear- 
:dncc  than  the  men,  who  are  often  illfhaped  andugtv,  and  their  heads 
too  large  for  their  bodies.  Their  women  are  comrplaifant,  chafte,  often 
well-made,  and  extremely  nervous  ;  which  is  alfo  obiervable  among 
the  men,  although  more  rarely. 

When  a  Laplander  intends  to  marry  a  female,  he,  or  his  friendo, 
court  her  father  with  braudv  ;  when  with  fome  difficulty,  he  gains  ad- 
mittance  to  his  fair  one.  he  offers  her  a  beaver's  tongrue,  or  fomc  other 
eatable,  which  file  rejects  before  company,  but  accepts  of  in  private. 
Cohabitation  often  precedes  mai'riage  ;  but  every  admittance  to  the 
fair  one  is  purchafed  from  her  father  by  her  lover  w'ith  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  tliis  prolongs  the  courtfhip  fometimes  for  three  years^ 
The  prieft  of  the  panfh  at  iaft  celebrates  the  nuptials  ;  but  the  bride- 
groom is  obliged  to  fervc.  his  father-in-law  for  four  years  after.  He 
then  carries  his  wife  and  her  fortune  home. 

Commerce,]  Little  can  be.  {aid of  the  commerce  of  the  Laplanxlers. 
Their  exports  conhft  of  fiih,  lein-deer,  furs,  bafkets  and  toys  ;  witli 
iomc  dried  pikes,  aad  checles  made  of  rein-deer  milk.  They  receive 
for  thelc  rix-dollars,  woollen  cloths,  linen,  ccppsr,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hidesy 

iiccdlcs,  knives,   fpirituous  liquors,  tQbacco,   and  other  necqifaries 

I  heir  mines  are  generally  worked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  in.- 
conllderable  profit.     The  Laplanders  travel  iu  a  kind  of  caravan,  vv-ith 
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thwr  families,  to  the  Finland  and  Norway  fairs.  And  the.  reader  may 
make  fome  eftimate  of  the  medium  of  commerce  among  them,  when  he 
is  told,  that  fifty  fquirrcl  {kins,  or  one  fox  Ikin,  and  a  pair  of  Laplaiid 
fhoes,  produce  one  rix-doUar,  but  no  computation  can  be  made  of  the 
Tjubiic  revenue,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  clergy.  With  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  their  property,  few 
difputes  happen  ;  arid  their  judges  have  no  military  to  enforce  their 
decrees,  the  people  having  a  remarkable  averfion  to  war  ;  and,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  are  never  employed  in  any  army. 
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Situation* 

Degrees. 
~l  50  and  70  North  latitude. 
/  10  and  30  Eaft  longitude. 


Boundaries 


"1  nPHIS  country  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
■  J  X  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  or  Scaggerac,  on  the 
fouth  ;  bvthe  impaifable  mountains  of  Norway,  on  the  weft  ;  by  Da- 
nifh  or  Norwegian  Lapland,  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  on  the 
eaft. 

Divisions  AND  Possessions.]     An  autiientic   account  of  thefe  is 
contained  in  the  following  tabic. 


1        UlVlbiONS,  POSSESSIONS.          Sq.MiIc» 

Popuiation.lPopuia.for 
[ev.fq.mile. 

CHIEF   TCWis'^. 
Numlxirof  Iiihi.l  u,,nt?. 

^jWEDEN               -                  -                  2  7C   S^^ 

3  millions,  j 

\ 

Divided  into  Sweden,  properly  fo  1 
called,    ana   Gothland.       Both  j 

64,00c 

Z,lC0,QOc\'l2 

togsther 
A.  SWEDEN  contains  Upland,  Socder- 

manland,   X^^ellmanland,    Nc  rikc, 
i        Dalecarlien 

Morlcholm,   about  So,ooo. 

L/'pial  L'niverf,  and  Iccond   in  rank 

Nykoep-ng. 

3. GOTHLAND  rontains.Oftgothlanri, 

Smacland,  Oeland    and    Gottland 

Wcftai.ttland,  V/crmeland,  Dahldnii 

Bohlehn,    Sudgothland,  viz.  Sclio- 

ncn.Halland,  Blekingen 

Falun,  a  famoui  mining   place,  7, 

Norkioping,  8,1^0. 

I.ynkioping. 

C.ilm,ir,  triding  town, 

Gotlicnburg,  i.<,8jo, 

000 

C.  NORDLAND 

O.LAPPLAND, divided  into7diftrias, 
called  Marken,    vir.   JctmteUnd, 
Lappmark,   Afele,   Umea,    Titea, 
Lalli,  Tornea,  Kemi 

E.FINNLAND 

95.471 
48,720 

150,000 

634,000 

lot  yet  2 

IS 

l.uiid,  univerfity, 
HeKiniiborg,  ncor  the  Snrd, 
Carif,  run,  Adnuraky  kat. 
Tornea, 

Abo,   univerfrty,  8,7ro. 

F.  The  Swedifti  P-tn  of  Poiuprania,  v'w 
Pomerania,  lOand  of  Rugen,  th' 
Diftriaof  Wifmar 

C.  In  the  Weil  Ind  a,  Sweden  ohtained 
in    the   Ye;>r    1785,  from  France, 
the  Idand  of  it.  Barthelemi 

1,44c 

100,550 

;o 

Stralfund.             10.840. 
Griefswald,  univerfity. 
Hergen  (Ule  of  Ru^.:ll)  1,401. 
WifniHr,              &,0uo. 

30 

The  whole  Kingdom  ront  tins  only 
towns,    So.I.jo    viihiflcs,    and    'i 
citates  of  the  njljility. 

lo,; 
10c 

The  face  of  Sweden  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that  o'  the  neiglibouring 
countries  ;  except  that  it  has  the  advantaf.c  of  them  in  navigable  riv- 
ers. 

Climate  and   seasons.]     The  fame   may    be  faid   \vith  regard  to 

this  article.      Summer  burils  from  v-'intt-r  ;  and  vr.e'itation   is  more. 
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fpecdy  than  in  jbuthern  climates  ;  for  the  fun  is  here  fo  hot,  as  fome* 
times  to  fet  forefts  on  fire.  Stoves  and  warm  furs  mitigate  the  cold  of 
winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe  that  the  nofes  and  extremities  of  the  in- 
h^ibitants  are  fometimes  mortified  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  heft  remedy 
that  has  been    found  out,   is   rubbing  the    affefted   part  with  fnow. 

Amtiqu  iTiES  AND  CURIOSITIES,  "I  A  few  leagucsfrom  Gotten- 
NATURAL  AMD  ARTIFICIAL.  '  J  burg  there  is  a  hideous  preci- 
pice, down  which  rufhes  a  dreadful  cataraft  of  water  with  fuch  impet- 
uofitv,  and  iato  fuch  a  depth  of  water,  that  large  mafts,  and  other  bod- 
ies of  timber,  that  are  precipitated  down  it,  difappear,  fome  forhalf  an 
hour,  and  others  for  an  hour,  before  they  are  recovered  :  The  bottom  of 
this  \vatcr  has  never  been  found,  though  founded  by  lines  of  feveral 
hundred  fathoms,  A  remarkable  flimy  lake,  which  fmges  things  put 
into  it,  has  been  found  in  the  fouthcrn  part  of  Gothland  :  And  leveral 
parts  of  Sweden  contain  a  ftone,  which  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  in- 
tcrinixcd  with  feveral  ftreaks  of  white,  as  if  compofed  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  afFords  fulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  and  minium.  The  Swedes  pretend 
thev  have  a  manufcript  copy  of  a  tranllation  of  the  Goipels  into  Goth- 
ic, done  by  a  bifliop  1300  years  ago. 

Seas.]  Their  fcas  are  the  Baltic,  and  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  on  the  weft  of  Sweden  are 
the  Categate  fea,  and  the  Sound,  a  llrait  about  four  miles  over,  which 
divides  Sweden  from  Detmiark. 

Thefc  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufually  four  months  in 
the  year  ;  nor  are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean,  never  mixing  with  it,  be- 
caufc  the  current  fets  alwa)'s  out  of  the  Baltic  fea  into  the  ocean. 

Quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes.]  Thefa  differ  little  from  thofc 
alreadv  defcribed  in  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  fifhes  found  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden,  are  the  fame  with  thole  in  other  northern 
countries,  and  taken  in  great  quantities.  Their  pikes  particvdarly  are 
falted  and  pickled  for  exportation.  The  train-oil  of  the  ieals,  taken 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  a  confiderable  article  of  exportation. 

Inhabitants,  MAf;NERS,  and  customs.]  There  is  a  great  diverfi- 
tv  of  charafters  among  the  people  of  Sweden.  Their  pcaiants  are 
jfrong  and  hardy,  and  appear  lo  have  no  other  ambition  than  tliat  of 
fubfifting  themfelves  and  their  fc'imilies.  The  mercantile  clalfes  are 
much  of  the  fame  call;  ;  but  great  application  and  perfeverance  is  dif- 
<ovcred  among  them  all.  One  could,  however,  form  no  idea  that  tlie 
nvjdern  Swedes  are  the  defcendants  of  thofe,  who,,  under  Guftavus 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  carried  terror  in  .their  names  through  dif- 
tant  countries,  and  fliook  the  foundations  of  the  greatelf  empires.  The 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Sweden  are  naturally  brave,  polite, 
and  holpitable  ;  they  have  high  and  warm  notions  ot  honour,  and  arc 
jealous  of  their  national  interefts.  The  drcfs,  exercifes,  anrl  diverfionS 
of  the  common  people,  are  almofl  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Denmark  : 
The  better  fort  are  infatuated  with  the  French  modes  and  fafliions. 
The  women,  plough,  thrcfli,  row  upon  the  water,  fervethe  bricklayers, 
carry  burdens,  ani  do  all  the  common  drudgeries  in  hiifba^ndry. 

Religion.]  Chrillianitv  was  introduced  here  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, 'i'hc  eftablinied  religion  in  Sweden  is  the  Lutheran,  which  the 
fovereign  inull  profefs,  and  is  engaged  to  maintain  in  the  kingdom. 
Calviuills,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  are    tolerated.      The   fuperior 
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rferffy  ef  Sweden  have  prcferved  the  dignities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  ;  it  is  compofed  of  the  archbifhop  of  Upfal,  of  14  biftiops,  and 
of  192  prefidents.  The  jurifdiftion  in  ccclehaftical  matters  is  in  the 
hands  of  19  confiftories.  The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy,  compre- 
hending the  minlfters  of  pariflies,  &c.  amounts  only  to  1387.  No 
clenTvrnan  has  the  leafl  din  £"(-ion  in  tjie  affairs  of  ftate  •,  but  their  mor- 
als, and  the  fanftity  cf  their  lives,  endear  them  fo  much  to  the  people, 
that  the  government  would  repent  making  them  its  enemies.  Their 
churches  are  neat,  and  often  ornamented,  A  body  of  ecckfiaflical 
laws  and  canons  direft  their  religious  economy^ 

LaNCUACK,  LEARNING,  AND  LEARNED    MEN.']    The  Swedifll.laUgTiagC 

is  a  dialcS:  of  the   Teutonic,    and  refcinblcs   thiit  of  Dorjrnark.     The 
Swedifli  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  general,  more  converfant  in  polite 
literature   than  thofe  of  many  other  more   flourifhing    flatcs.      They 
have  of  late  exhibited  fome  noble  fpecimens  of  their  munificence  tor 
the  improvement  of  literature  ;  witnefs  their  fending  at  the  expenfe  of 
private  perfons,  that  excellent  and  candid  natural  pliiiolophcr,  Hailel- 
qulil,  into  the  eaflern  countries  for  difcovcries,  where  he  died.     This 
l^oble  fpirit  is  eminently  encouraged  by   the  royal  family  ;   and  her 
Swedifli  majefty   purchafed,   at   no  inconfiderable  cxpenle,    for  that 
country,  all  Haffelquifl's  colleftion  of  curioiities.     That   able  civilian, 
llatei'man  and  hifloiian,   Puftendorf,  was  a  native  of  Sweden  ;  and  fo 
was  the  late  celebrated   LinnKus,   who  carried  natural  philofophy,    in 
fome  branches    at  lead,   particularly   botany,   to    the    highefl   pitch. 
The  palhon   of  the   famous    queen  Chrillina   for  literature,  is  well 
known  to  the  public  ;  and  flie   may  be  accounted  a  genius  in   many 
branches  of  knowledge.       Even  in  the  midft  of  the  late  diftra6licns  of 
Sweden,  the  fme  arts,  particularly  drawing,  fculptuie,  and  architcclure, 
%v-cre  encouraged  and  protefted.     Agricultural  learning,  both  in  theo- 
ry and  praftice,  is  now  carried  to   a  confidcrable  height  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  the  charafter  given  by  fome  writers,   that  the  Swedes  are  a 
dull,  hea\'y  people,  fitted  only  for  bodily  labour,  is  in  a  great  mealurc 
owing  to  their  having  no  opportunity  of  exerting   their  talents.     The 
importance  of   Sweden  is   greatly  climinifhed,    fince  the  unfortunate 
wars  of  Charles  XII,  by  which  it  loft  its  richeft  provinces.     And  not- 
withftanding  all  the  encouragement  given  to  agriculture,   mining   and 
commerce,  the  population  is  yet  fo  thin,  and  the  climate  fo  ievere,  that 
this  kingdom  is  not  likely   to  receive  foon  any    cofidcrablc  and    rapid 
additions  of  power.       The  fate   of  the  fciences  in  Sweden  has   been 
much  m/3re  fortunate.     Good  fchools  are  eftabliihed  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  there  are  three  very  ufeful  univerfities  at  Upial,   I.und 
and  Abo  ;  and  the  German  univerhty  of  Gnefswald,   in  the  Province 
of  Tomerania.     At  Stockholm,  Gothenburg,  and  Upfal,  there  are  royal 
ibcieties  ©f  fciences  ;    academies    for   antiquities,  the  belles   lettres, 
painting,  and  muhc,   are  eflablifhed  in  the  capital.       There  is  alfo   a 
particular  and  very  valuable  inftitution   for  promoting   the   ftudy   of 
Swedifli  geography  and  topography,    called    Landmeter  college  ;  and 
a  phyfiographical  fociety  at  Lund.     Sweden  has  many  men  of  learn- 
ing, diflinguifhed  for  their  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy,  chemif- 
try,  political  economy,    &c.      The  ancient  connexion   of  this    king- 
dom with  France  has  been  confirmed   by    the   late   king,   who    open- 
ed forever  a  free  harbour  to  the   French  in  confideration  of   the 
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iuanu  of  St.  Barthelemi,  in  the  Wefl-Indies,  ceded  to  ^m  by  Franccj 
in  the  year  1784.  The  neighbouring  dates  of  RufTia  and  Denmark  are 
verv  attentive  to  the  motions  of  Sweden,  which  in  former  times  prov- 
ed to  them  an  enemy  of  the  grcatcft  confequencc. 

Wealth  AND  COMMERCE.]  Though  Sweden  is  by  no  means  fa- 
voured with  refpeft  to  climate,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  barren, 
(the  uncultivated  parts  being  efLimated  at  upwards  of  1 1 0,000  fquare 
Tnilc.O  vet  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  in  arts  and  agriculture,  has 
raifcd  Sweden  to  the  rank  of  a  fecondary  European  power  Howev- 
er, notwithftanding  the  great  encouragement  given  to  agriculture^ 
Sweden  is  ftill  obliged  to  import  300. oco  tons  of  corn,  and  4,535  hogf- 
heads  of  fpirituous  liquors.  It  imports,  likewife,  hemp,  flax,  fait,  wine, 
Vjeef.  fvlk,  paper,  leather,  and  Eaft  and  Weft-India  goods.  The  exports 
confiflchieflv  in  wood  and  minerals.  In  1781,  Sweden  exported 
p.7,819  dozen  of  planks,  795  beams,  and  1,258  balksof  beech,  95,657 
tons  of  tar,  and  15,868  tons  of  pitch  ;  fome  cod,  upwards  of  150,000 
tons  of  herrings,  of  which  England  bought  for  more  than  i2,oooU 
■(lerling  •.  blubber  or  train-oil  to  the  value  of  28,468  filvcr  dol- 
lars.— Of  the  produce  of  the  whale  fiTnery,  there  v/as  exported, 
jn  1781,  606  tons  of  train-oil,  and  G8,ooo  pounds  of  whale- 
bone. The  moft  valuable  among  the  produftions  cf  Sweden  are 
its  minerals,  principally  copper  and  iron.  Gold  is  found  at  Adel- 
fort,  in  the  province  of  Smaeland,  to  the  amount  of  850  ducats  ;  but 
ihe  expenfcs  of  working  this  mine  exceed  the  profits  :  A  fmall  quanti- 
ty of  gold  is  found  in  Weftmanland.  The  mines  at  Sala,  in  the  fame 
province,  produce  iilvcrto  the  amount  of  upwards  of  600  lb.  there  arc 
alfo  filvcr  mines  in  Dalecarlia  and  Northfinnland.  The  total  amount 
nf  the  hiver  obtained  from  the  Swedifli  mines,  in  1  774,  was  2,700  lb. 
The  copper  mines  at  Falun  and  Garpenberg,  in  Dalecarlia,  lare  very 
rich  ;  The  exportation  of  copper  does,  however,  not  exceed  6,000 
fliip-pound.  Of  the  iron  found  in  Nerike,  Upland,  Dalecarlia,  &c. 
320,000  fii'p-pound  are  exported.  Nolefsthan  450  forges,  hammering 
mills,  and  fmehing  houfes,  are  employed  in  the  iron  manufafture. — • 
Ewedon  produces  05.000  lies-pound  of  falt-petrc.  r.roo  tons  of  alum; 
rnd  it  Jias  Hkewifc  vitriol  and  fulphur  works.  The  value  of  the  whole 
of  exported  minerals  amounts  to  2,300.000  German  dollars.  The  ex- 
portarion  of  wood  is  valued  at  I  million';  and  that  of  tar,  pitch,  and 
pot-afli.  at  300,000  German  dollars.  Sweden  exports  alfo,  peltry,  or  furs 
nfgrcy  fnu: rrcls,  bears, wolves,  foxes, ermine,  martins,  rein-dcer,glut tons, 
&c.in  p-reat  quantities.  AH  theexported  goods  amounted,  in  t  763,toup- 
wards  of  j  3  millions,  and  the  imports  to  little  more  than  Jo  miliionsof  fil- 
i-er  dollars.  The  Swedes  trade  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  the  Levante,  the 
J'-.afl  and  Weft-Indies,  to  Africa  and  China.  There  is  a  Swedifn  Eaft- 
Jndia  Company,  who  have  adva.nccd  3  millions  of  dollars  to  the  crown, 
and  pay  a  duty  tothekingon  every  voyage  :  There  islikewife  a  Eevante- 
Companv,  The  bank  of  Sn'eden  is  aloanand  paper  bank  :  Itsprofitsare 
eft  i  mated  at  between  2  and  3  mi  11  ions  of  dollars  annually.  The^crownow- 
edto  thisl'ank,in  !  772,  upwardsof45  millionsofhlvcrdollars.  Thereare 
38  commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom,  among  whom  Stockholm,  Gothen- 
burg, arid  Marftrand,  are  the  principal.  Sweden  has  endeavoured  to 
avoid  paving  the  difagreeablc  dutv  in  the  Sound,  by  joining  the  in- 
land lakf^s  wi'h  the  fea,  by  a  canal  beginning  not  far  from  Stockholm, 
from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  extending  to  the  German  ocean  near 
f-otheuburg  ;  but  the  attempt  h^s  not  yet  fuccecdcd. 
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OovKRNMEKT.]  Sincc  the  memora'olc  revolution  in  the  year  1772, 
Svv'eden  mav,  with  great  propriety,  be  railed  a  monarchy.  The  fen- 
ate  it  is,  true,  claims  ft  ill  I'oine  fliare  in  the  adminiftration  ;  but  it'j 
members  are  chofen  by  the  king  hiififclf.  On  coming  to  tlie.  throne, 
the  fovercjgn  engages  to  obierve  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom: 
He  has  the  ahiolutc  difpofal  of  the  army,  and  has  the  power  of  calling 
together  as  well  as  of  diifolving  the  aircmbly  of  the  ftates  ;  but  he  can- 
not impofc  any  new  tax  without  confuhing  the  diet,  whofe  confcnt 
is  neceuary  to  levy  them  from  the  lubjeft.  The  fenate  is  the  higheii  • 
court  or  council  in  the  kingdom,  and  is Compofed  of  17  fenators  or  fu- 
preme  couniellors.  The  diet  is  formed  by  the  deputies  of  the  four  ef- 
tates,  or  orders  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  order  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  citizens  and  the  peafants  ;  each  order  has  its  fpeaker,  who  prefides 
ever  the  refpeftive  deputies.  The  fenate  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments ;  one  of  them  has  the  fupreme  infpe6lion  over  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  jullice,  over  the  mines,  being  the  chief  i'ource  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  tiie  revifion  of  all  public  accounts:  The  otlier  depart- 
ment trani'aAs  all  other  branches  of  public  and  foreign  buhnefs.  The 
provinces  are  tmder  governors,  called  provincial  captains.  Juftice  is 
adminiftcrcd  in  every  town  by  the  civil  magiftratcs.  The  whole  king- 
dom is  dividicd  into  82  diftritts  of  jurifdiftion,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  court  of  juftice,  called  Hceradjiivg  :  In  thefe  country  courts  the 
judge  is  affifled  by  a  jury  of  twelve  peafants.  From  the  decilions 
of  thefe  courts,  thftir  lies  appeal  to  ai  fupcrior  courts,  called  Lagninn- 
,/??»,']•;  and  from  the  latter  to  four  fupreme  courts  of  judicature,  eftab- 
liflied  at  Stockholm,  Jdnkoping,  Abo,  and  Wafa.  The  Roman,  or 
Civil  law,  is  not  in  force  in  Sweden  :  Juftice  is  adminiftercd,  without 
the  delays  ufual  in  other  countries,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the 
code  of  laws  publiflied  in  the  year  1736.  Other  departments  for  the 
tranfaftion  of  public  bufinefs  are  the  following  :  The  War  Ofiicc.  the 
Exchequer,  the  Court  of  Admdralty,  the  Chancer\',  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Mines. 

FiKANCEs.]  The  revenue  amounted,  in  1772,  to  1  i.o8f),i  22  fdvcr 
dollars,  the  public  expenditure,  to  1  1,4.66,125  iilver  dollars  ;  and  the 
national  deb',  exceeded,  at  that  time,  the  fum  of  60  millions.  Sincc 
tiie  late  revolution,  the  revenue  has  been  increafcd,  by  appropriating 
to  the  crown  ihe  lucrative  monopoly  in  fpirituous  liquors,  which  is 
valued  at  upwai^ds  of  7  millions  of  hlver  dollars.  Mr.  Tunberg  efti- 
mates  the  ordinary  icvenue,  in  1784,  at  4  millions  of  rix-dollars.  The 
revenue  accruing  from  the  German  province  of  Pomerania,  amounted, 
in  1781,  to  234,287  German  dollars  ;  and,  in  1782,  that  of  Pomerania 
and  Wifmar  to  249,000  German  dollars.  The  chatovdie;  or  private 
purleof  the  king,  is  eftimated  at  ?00;000  rix-dollars. 

Army  axd  navv.]  In  1784,  it  confiftcd  of  50,421  men.  The  ■ 
Swedifli  forces  are  divided  into  national  troops  ;  and  levied  troops, 
who  arc  m.oftlv  foreigners  :  The  firft,  being  fupplied  by  the  Swedifli 
nation,  and  conhfting  of  country  people,  who  fcrve  only  during  the 
feafon  of  the  reviews,  have  fome  refemblance  to  a  national  militia  : 
They  are,  however,  much  better  difcipiincd  than  militias  commonly  are, 
The  infantry  muft  be  fupplied  and  maintained  by  the  order  of  the  pea- 
fants, the  cavalry  by  the  order  of  the  nobility.  The  levied  troops,  moft 
of  whom  are  foreigners,  are  perpetually  on  duty,  and  receive  continual 
pay.  .  National 
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National    Troops, 

Infantry, 
2,2  national  regiments  of  different  ftrength,  1  ^        , 

.battalion    ^    _  ±-1         ,,284  P°g«'^«^ 

1  ofCha&urs  128]  ^Ss^^S 

Cavalry, 
Korfe  Guards  —  — «  *—  *>505 

The  noble  Guard  (6  companies)  395 

5  regiments         —  —  _»,  „_  5}00O 

Dragoons,  2  regiments  — ,  __  i,i«  2,000 

betides 
1   Efcadr.  of  Dragoons  o£  —  —  —  400 

I       ■  —  —  300 

i  Corap.      ■ —  __  _«  JO© 

Levied,  or.  Standing  Troops. 

Infantry, 

King's  Guards  ___  —  ^-j»  __  S,8o® 

7  regiment,  fome  of  1,260  men,  fome  of  lefs  —  5:9^o 

Sawolax  Chaffeurs  —  —  —  400 

Cavalry. 
Kuifars  —  9—  *-^  300 

Light  Dragoons  •—  —  soo 

Artillery. 
5  Brigades  ~  _».  — .  3,230 

5  (Fortificats.)  —  — =  8,706 


50,42 1 


Navy.  - 

25  fliips  of  the  line, 
12 — 14  frigates. 
50  galleys. 
15 — 17,000  Seamen. 
Two  i*egiments  of  marines,  together  1400  men.     Some  new  fhips  of 
the  line  have  been  lately  built,  fo  as  to  make  up  the  number  of  30. 

Capital.]  Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  king,  is  htuated  in  N.  lat.  59".  20'.  and  E.  long.  19*^.  30'.  760 
miles  N.  E.  from  London.  Standing  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltic  fea, 
and  the  Lake  Maler,  it  has  the  convenience  both  of  fait  and  frefh  wa- 
ter. It  is  built,  partly  on  iflands  and  partly  on  peninfulas,  and  its  cir- 
cuit is  computed  at  12  miles.  Moftof  the  ftrcels  are  broad,  and  the 
markat  places  fpacious.  In  the  quarter  of  the  town  properly  called 
the  city,  are  above  5000  houfes,  moftof  them  Handing  on  piles.  They 
are  built  entirely  of  ftonc,  and  are  four  or  five  {lories  high  ;  but 
fome  are  covered  witli  copper  or  iron  plates,  and  others  with  tiles, 
Ihc  iflands  on  which  this  city  is  built  are  fix,  viz,  Stockholm,  ori 
v/hich  among  other  public  buildings,  arc  the  new-palace,  the  fenate- 
houfe,  the  town  houfe  and  the  bank — Rittcrholm,  on  which  is  St, 
Erancii'  Church,  where  lie  interred,  many  of  the  Swedifh  kings  and 
crucens — Schiffsholm,  on  which  is  the  dock  yard — Helgandfliolin,  or 
tne  ifland  of  the  Holy  Ghofl — Ronigfliolm — Landugard-iiland,  on 
"which  is  the  king's  orchard,  park  and  orangery,  and  an  oiphan  houfe, 
founded  by  Free-Mafons,  in  1 750. 

All 
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AH  parts  of  this  city  are  connefted  by  bridges.  It  aiTords  a  firif. 
profpecl  of  the  Lake  Maler,  on  one  fide,  and  of  the  harboui,  on  the 
©ther.  The  number  of  inhabitants  who  pay  taxes,  is  computed 
at  6O5OOO. 

In  this  city  are,  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  an  Office  of  the  Revenue, 
a  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £^466,666,134  ftevling,  a  Cufton;- 
houfe,  a  Naval-office,  an  Infurance-office,  an  Office  where  good;, 
manufaftured  in  the  kingdom  are  examined,  and  difputes  beiweci: 
manufafturers  decided — a  commodious  dock,  various  kinds  of  nianu-= 
faftories — a  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  College  of  PhyGciani,  a 
Royal  Library,  a  chemical  and  mechanical  Elabaratory,  an  Acadcrr.y 
for  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  others  for  Military  Arcliirefture  ani 
Land  Surveying. 

Punishments.]  The  common  method  of  executipn  in  Sweden  is 
beheading  and  hanging  ;  for  murder,  the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  firft 
chopped  off,  and  he  is  then  beheaded  and  quartered  ;  women,  after 
beheading,  inftead  of  being  quartered,  are  burned.  No  capital  pun- 
ifhment  is  infli£ted  without  the  fentence  being  confirmed  by  the  king., 
JEvery  prifoner  is  at  liberty  to  petition  the  king,  within  a  month  after 
the  trial. ,  The  petition  either  complains  of  unjufl.  condemnation,  and 
in  fucli  a  cafe  demands  a  revifalof  the  fentence  ;  or  clfe  prays  for  par- 
don, or  a  mitigation  of  punifliment.  Malefaftors  arc  never  put  to 
death  except  for  very  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as,  murder,  houfebreak.. 
ing.  robbery  upon  the  highway,  or  repeated  thefts.  Other  crimes, 
many  of  which  in  fome  countries  are  confidered  as  capital,  are  cliiefly 
punifhed  by  whipping,  condemnation  to  live  upon  bread  and  water, 
imprifonmeiit  and  hard  labour,  either  for  life,  or  for  a  llatcd  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  Criminals  were  tortured  to  ex» 
tort  confeffion  till  the  reign  of  the  prefent  king  ;  but,  in  1773,  his 
Swedifh  majefty  abolifiied  this  cruel  and  abfurd  praftice. 

Royal  style.]  The  king's  flyleis  king  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,^ 
great  prince  of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Fomeran,  &c. 

Orders  of  knighthood.]  Thefe  are,  the  order  of  the  I\'orth- 
Star,  confifting  of  24  members  ;  the  order  of  ^afa,  and  the  order  of 
the  Sword  ;  the  laft  created  in  1772. 

History.]  The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  countrv, 
joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Vandals,  &c.  have  had  the 
reputation  of  fubduing  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  fouthcrn  nations 
of  Europe.  The  introdu6lion  of  Chriftianity  by  Anfgarius,  hifhop  of 
Brenem,  in  829,  feems  to  prefent  the  firft  certain  period  of  the  Swed- 
ifh hiftory. 

The  hiftory  of  Sweden,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  naiioi.s,  evert 
during  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  is  confufed  and  uaialcuiting^ 
and  even  doubful  ;  but  fufHciently  replete  with  murders,  malfacres, 
and  ravages.  That  of  Sweden  is  void  of  confulency,  rill  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  alTumes  an  appearance  more 
legular,  and  affords  wherewith  to  recompenfe  the  attention  cf  thofe 
who  choofe  to  make  it  an  obje£l:  of  their  ftudies. 

Magnus  Ladulus,  crowned  in  1276,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft' 
king  of  Sweden  who  purfued  a  regular  fyftem  to  inrreafe  Jiis  authori- 
ty ;  and  to  fucceed  in  this,  he  made  the  augmentation  of  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  his  principal  objcft.     He  was  one  of  the  ableit  princes 

wha 
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who  had  svtfr'fat  onthe  Swedi-fh  throne  ;  by  his  art  and  addrcfs  he  pre^ 
vailed  upon  the  convention  of  eflates  to  make  very  extraordinary 
grants  to  him  for  the  fupport  of  his  royal  dignity.  The  augmentation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  was  naturally  followed  by  a  proportion- 
able increafe  of  the  regal  power.  The  fuccefibrs  of  Magnus  did  not 
snaintain  their  authority  with  equal  ability  ;  and  feveral  commotions 
and  revolutions  folloived,  which  threw  the  nation  into  great  diforder 
a-nd  confusion,  and  the  government  was  for  a  long  tim.e  in  the  mod  un- 
I'ettled  {late. 

In  the  year  1387,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar,  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  widow  of  Huguin,  king  of  Norway,  reigned  in  both  thefe 
kingdoms.  That  princefs,  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  fex,  added 
a  penetration  and  enlargement  of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capable 
of  conducing  the  greateft  and  mcll:  complicated  defigns.  She  has 
been  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  becaufe,  like  Semiramis,  fhe 
found  means  to  reduce  by  arms,  or  by  intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent  of 
territory  ;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  be- 
ing elefted  to  this  lafl  in  1394.  She  projefted  the  union  of  Calmar,  fo 
famous  in  the  North,  by  which  thefe  kingdoms  were  for  the  future  to 
remain  under  one  fovereign,  eleftcd  by  each  kingdom  in  its  turn,  and 
who  fiiould  divide  his  refidcnce  between  them  all.  Several  revolu- 
tions enfued  after  the  death  of  Margaret  ;  and  at  length  Chriftian  II. 
the  lafl  king  of  Denmark,  v/ho,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  was 
alfo  king  of  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  fchemc  to  render  himfelf  entirely 
abiolutc.  The  barbarous  policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  efl'eft  this 
deiign  no  Icfs  barbarous,  proved  the  deftruftion  of  himfelf,  and  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  for  changing  the  face  of  affairs  in  Sweden.  In  or- 
der to  ellablifh  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maffa- 
cring  the  principal  nobility.  This  horrid  defio^n  was  aftually  carried 
■into  execution,  November  8,  1520.  Of  all  thofc  who  could  oppofc 
the  defpotic  purpofes  of  Chriftian,  no  one  remained  in  Sweden,  but 
Guftav.us  Vafa,  a  young  prince,  defcended  of  the  ancient  kings  of  that 
country,  and  who  had  already  fignalized  his  arms  againft  the  king  of 
Denmark.  An  immenfe  price  was  laid  on  his  head.  The  Danifh 
I'oidiers  were  fcnt  in  purfait  of  him  ;  but  by  his  dexterity  and  addrefs 
he  eluded  all  their  attempts,  and  efcaped,  under  the  difguife  of  a  pea- 
fant,  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate 
his  dangers  and  fatigues,  how  to  prevent  his  difcovery  he  wrought  in 
the  brafs-mines,  how  he  was  betrayed  by  thofc  in  whom  he  repofed 
his  confidence,  and  in  fine,  furmounting  a  thoufand  obflacles,  engaged 
the  lavage,  but  warlike  inhabitants  of  Dalecarlia,  to  undertake  his 
c.uie,  to  oppofe,  and  to  conquer  his  tyrannical  oppreifor.  Sweden,  by 
his  means,  again  acquired  independence.  The  ancient  nobility  were 
inoftly  dcflroved.  Guftavus  was  at  the  head  of  a  viftorious  army, 
who  admired  his  valour,  and  were  attached  to  his  perfon.  He  was 
created  therefore  firft  adminiflrator,  and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden, 
by  the  univcrfal  confcnt,  and  with  the  fhouts  of  the  whole  nation. 
His  circumllances  were  muck  more  favourable  than  thofe  of  any  for- 
mer prince  who  had  poiTeffcd  this  dignity.  The  malTacre  of  the  nobles, 
had  rid  hiin*<>f  thofe  jrroud  and  haughty  enemies,  who  had  fo  long;^ 
bc'cn  tlicbanc  of  all  regular  government  in  Sweden.  The  clergy,  in- 
deed, were  no  Ids  powerful  cind  dangerous  ;  but  the  opinions  of  Lu- 
ther. 
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er  winch  began  at  this  time  to  prevail  in  (he  N<irtli,  t]>c  force  vifh 
which  they  were  fupported,  and  the  credit  which  fhc.y  iiad  ;ir quired 
among  the  Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  chang-.n^  the  rcligio\'i# 
iyflem  of  that  country  ;  and  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  (^.alholic  relig- 
ion was  prohibited  in  the  vear  1544,  under  the  fevercil  ]•♦  "salties,  which 
have  never  yet  been  relaxed.  Inflead  of  a  Goihic  ariftocracy,  the 
mod  turbulent  of  all  governments,  and,  wlicn  impoifoned  by  religious 
tyranny,  of  all  governments  the  moll  wretched,  Sweden,  in  this  man- 
ner, became  a  regular  monarchy.  Some  fa\  ourable  cfTefts  of  this 
change  were  foon  vifible  ;  Arts  andmanufafturcs  were  cflabliflfted  and 
improved  ;  navigation  and  commerce  began  to  flourifir  ;  letters  and 
civility  were  introduced  ;  and  a  kingdom,  known  only  by  name  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  began  to  be  known  by  its  arms,  and  to  have  a  certain 
weight  in  all  public  treaties  or  deliberations. 

Guftavus  died  in  1559,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton  Eric,  \vho  was 
depofed  1566.  His  brother  John  fucceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a 
ruinous  war  with  RufTia.  John  attempted,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen, 
to  re-eftablifh  the  Catholic  religion  in  Sweden  ;  but,  though  he  made 
flrong  efforts  for  that  purpofe,  and  even  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  pope, 
he  was  oppofed  by  his  brother  Charles,  and  the  fcheme  proved  inef- 
feftual.  John's  fon  Sigifmund,  was,  however,  chofen  king  of  Poland 
in  1587,  upon  v.'hich  he  endeavoured  again  to  reflore  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  his  dominions  ;  but  he  died  in  1592. 

Charles,  brotlier  to  king  John,  a  ftrenuous  proteflant,  was  chofen 
adminiflrator  of  Sweden  ;  and  afterwards  crowned  in  1599.  The 
|-eign  of.  harles,  tlirough  the  praftice#of  Sigifmund,  was  "turbulent  ; 
which  gave  the  Danes  encouragement  to  invade  Sweden.  Their  con- 
du£l  was  checked  by  the  great  Guitavus  Adolphus,  though  then  a 
minor,  and  heir  apparent  to  Sweden.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  happened  in  161  r,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  flatcs,  though 
then  only  in  his  eighteenth  year.  Gufl.avus,  foon  after  liis  arccflion, 
found  himfelf  through  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Poles,  Ruflians, 
and  Danes,  engaged  in  a  vvar  with  all  his  neighbours,  under  iiifinitc 
difadvantages  ;  all  which  lie  furm.ounted.  He  had  almofl  become 
mafLer  of  Ruffia  ;  but  the  Rufhans  were  fo  tenacious  of  their  indepen- 
dency, that  his  fcheme  was  baffled.  In  1617  he  made  a  peace,  under 
the  mediation  of  James  I.  of  England,  by  which  lie  recovered  Livonia, 
and  four  towns  in  the  prefecture  of  Novogorod,  with  a  fum  of  money 
befides. 

The  ideas  of  Guftavus  began  r.ow  to  cyte^iu].  He  iiad  fecn  a  vafh 
deal  of  military  fcrvice,  and  he  was  sfiillcd  bv  the  clfenfcls  of  I. a 
Gardie,  one  of  the  heft  generals  and  wifeft  flatefmen  of  his  age.  His 
troops,  by  perpetual  war,  had  become  the  bell  difciplincd  and  mofl 
warlike  in  Europe  ;  and  he  carried  his  ambition  fartlicr  than  hiflorians 
are  willing  to  acknowledge,.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auhiia 
•were,  it  is  certain,  early  jealous  of  his  enterprihng  fpirit,  and  fupported 
his  ancient  implacable  enemy  Sigiiinund,  whom  Guflavus  defeated.— 
In  1627,  he  formed  the  ficgc  of  Dantzick,  in  wliich  he  was  unfuccefs- 
ful  ;  but  the  attempt,  which  was  defeated  only  by  the  fudden  rife  of 
the  Viflula,  added  fo  much  to  his  military  charafter,  that.the  protefl- 
ant caufe  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  for  reducing  the 
Jioufe  of  Aurtria.     His  life,  from  that  timC;  was  a  continued  chain  of 
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the  mort;  rapid  and  wonderful  fucceffes  :  Evcii  the  mention  of  cacit 
■would  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  after  taking 
Riga,  and  over-running  Livonia,  he  entered  Poland,  where  he  was 
viftorious  ;  and  from  thence  in  1630,  he  landc»d  in  Pomcrania,  drove 
the  Gcrm.ins  cat  of  Mecklenburgh,  defeated  the  famous  count  Tilly 
the  Auftrian  general,  who  was  till  then  thought  invrncible  ;  and  over- 
ran Frantonia.  Upon  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Wallenftein, 
another  Auftrian  general,  of  e<jual  reputation,  was  appointed  to  cpm" 
inand  again  ft  Guftavus,  who  v/as  killed  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  in 
1632,  after  gaining  a  battle  ;  which,  had  he  furvivcd,  would  probably 
iiave  put  a  period  to  the  Auftrian  greatnefs. 

The  amazing  abilifies  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  field,  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death.  He  left  behind 
him  a  fet  of  generals,  trained  by  himfelf,  who  maintained  the  glory  of 
the  Swedifh  army  with  moft  aftoniftiing  valour  and  fuccefs.  His  chan- 
cellor Oxenftiern,  was  as  confummate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior  ; 
and  during  the  minority  of  his  daughter  Chriftina,  he  managed  the 
aft"air*of  Sweden  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  fhe  in  a  manner  diftated  the 
pcziee  of  Weftphalia,  164S,  which  threw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into  a 
new   fyft,em, 

Chriftina  was  but  fix  years  of  age  when  her  father  was  killed.  She 
received  a  noble  education  •,  but  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon, 
and  indeed  romantic  turn.  Sh«  invited  to  her  court,  Defcartes,  Sal- 
mafius,  and  other  learned  men.  Being  refolved  not  to  marry,  fhe 
refigncd  her  crown  to  her  coufm  Charles  Guftavus,  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Deux-Ponts,  in  1654.  Pie  died  of  a  fever  in  1660.  Kis  fon  and  fuc- 
cellor,  Charles  XI.  was  not  five  years  of  age  at  his  father's  death  ;  and 
chis  rendered  it  neceiTary  for  his  guardians  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
their  neighbours,  by  which  the  Swedes  gave  up  the  ifland  of  Bornholm, 
and  Dronthcim,  in  Norway.  All  differences  were  accommodated  at 
the  fame  time  with  Ruflia  and  Holland  ;  and  Sweden  continued  to 
make  a  very  refpeftable  figure  in  the  aff^airs  of  Europe. 

Charles  XI.  died  in  1697,  ''"^  "^^^  fucceeded  by  his  minor  fon,  the 
famous  Charles  XII.  The  hiftory  of  no  prince  is  better  known  than 
that  of  this  hero.  Soon  after  his  acceftion,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Foland,  and  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  form.ed  a  powerful  confederacy 
againft  him,  encouraged  by  the  m,ean  opinion  they  had  of  his  youth 
and  abilities.  He  made  head  againft  them  all  ;  and  befieging  Copen- 
hagen, he  diftated  the  peace  of  Travendahl  to  his  Danifh  majefty,  by 
which  the  duke  of  Holftein  was  re-eftablifhed  in  his  dominions.  The 
czar  Peter  was  at  this  time  ravaging  Ingria,  at  the  head  of  80,000  inen , 
and  had  befieged  Narva.  The  army  of  Charles  did  not  exceed  20,000 
men  ;  but  fuch  was  his  impatience,  that  he  advanced  at  the  head  of 
v^ooo,  entirely  routed  the  main  body  of  the  Ruflians,  and  raifcd  the 
liege.  Such  were  his  fucceffes,  and  fo  numerous  his  prifoners,  that 
<he  P.ufTians  attributed  his  a£tions  to  necromancy.  Charles  from  thence 
marched  into  Saxony,  where  his  warlike  atchievemcnts  equalled,  if 
ihcy  did  not  excel,  thole  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  He  dethroned  Au- 
guftus  king  of  Poland  ;  but  ftained  all  his  laurels,  by  putting  the  brave 
iouiit  Patkul'  to  a  death  equally  painful  and  ignominious.  He  raifed 
Staniilaus  to  tlu'.  crown  of  Poland  in  1705,  and  his  name  carried  with 
a  iuch  terror,  that  he  was  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and 
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among  Gtliers,  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  name  of  queen  Anne^ 
amldft  the  full  career  of  her  fucceffes  again  ft  France.  His  ilubbornnels 
and  implacable  difpolEtion,  however,  were  fueh,  that;  he  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  in  a  better  light  than  that  of  an  illuftrious  madman  ;  for  he  loft 
in  the  battle  of  Pultcjwa,  1709,  which  he  fought  in  his  march  to  de- 
throne the  czar,  more  than  all  he  had  gained  by  his  vifterics.  f  lis 
brave  avmy  was  tuin  cd,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Turks  at  Bender.  H5s  aftions  there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himleljf 
with  300  Swedes  agannft;  go, 000  Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  woric 
than  frantic.  The  Tiarks  found  it  however  convenient  for  their  nffaira 
to  fet  him  at  liberty.  But  his  misfortunes  did  not  cu-re  his  military 
jnadnefs  ;  and  after  his  return  to  his  dominions,  he  profecuted  his  re- 
venge againft  Denmark,  till  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-fhot,  as  it  is 
generally  faid,  at  the  Tiege  of  Fredericfhall,^  in  Norway,  belonging  tor 
the  Danes,  in  1718,  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty-fix  years  of  age. 
It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  Charles  was  not  in  reality  killed  by  a  Ihot 
from  the  walls  of  Frttdericfhall,  but  that  a  piftol  from  fome  nearer 
hand,  from  one  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  the  decifive  blow,  which  put* 
an  end  to  the  life  of  tlhis  celebrated  monarch.  This  opinion  is  faid  to 
be  very  prevalent  amo  ng  the  befl:  informed  perfons  in  Sweden.  Ant^ 
it  appears,  that  the  Swedes  were  tired  ©f  a  prince,  under  whom  they 
had  loft  their  richefl  provinces,  their  braveft  troops,  and  their  nati^naS 
riches  ;  and  who  yet  untamed  by  adyerfity,  puriued  an  unfucccfsful 
and  pernicious  war,  nor  would  ever  have  liftencd  to-the  voice  of  peace, 
or  confulted  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

Charles  XII.  was  fuccceded  by  his  fifler,  the  princefs  Ulrica  Eleo- 
nora,  wife  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  HefTe.  Adolphus  Frederic^ 
married  the  princefs  Ulrica,  fiftcF  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  and  afccnd- 
ed  the  Swedilh  throne  io  175 1.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle temper,  and  much  harralled  by  the  contending  Swedrfli  faftions^ 
and  found  his  fituation  extremely  troublefome,  in  confeauence  of  the 
reftraints  and  oppofition  which  he  met  with  from  the  fcnatc. — ' 
He  pafled  the  greateft  part  of  liis  reign  very  difagreeably,  and 
was  at  length,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  queen,  brought  over 
to  the  French  party.  He  died  in  February,  iyyt,  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  his  fon,  Guftavus  the  Third,  He  poirelfcd  abilities  greatly 
("uperiorto  thofc  of  his  father,  and  had  much  more  ambition.  He  was 
about  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Sweden  ;  his  underftandimg  had  been  much  cultivated,  he  had  an 
infmuating  addrcfs,  and  a  graceful  and  commanding  elocution.  He 
was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  from  whence  he  wrote  in 
the  moft  gracious  teiTns  to  the  fenate,  repeatedly  affuring  them  that  he 
defigned  to  govern  accordiLng  to  the  laws.  In  confequence  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  an  extraordinary  diet  was  called  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  government,,  and  to  fettle  the  form  of  the  corona- 
tion oath.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1772,  his  majcfty  folemnly  figncd,  and  fwore  to  obfcrve 
twenty-four  articles,  relative  to  his  future  adminiftration  of  gov- 
ernment. This  was  termed  a  capitulation  ;  and  amiOng  ihe  articles 
were  the  following  :  "  1  he  king  promifes  before  God  to  fupport  th« 
government  of  the  kingdom  as  then  eftablifhed  ;  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  ftates.  the  liberties'and  fecurity  ofall  his   fabjcits, 
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and  to  reign  v/lth  jufllce  and  equity  according  to  the  laws  of  tliekirig'* 
dom,  the  form  of  the  regency  as  it  was  cftablifhed  in  the  year  1720; 
.md  conformably  to  the  prcfcnt  aft  of  capitulation.  In  confequencG 
r>i  the  declaration  of  the  dates,  the  king  fhall  regard  any  perfon,  who 
{hall  openly  or  clandeftincly  endeavour  to  introduce  abfolute  fover- 
eignty,  as  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  every  perfon  miifh  take  an  oath  relpeftinj  this  matter,  before  he 
can  take  poffcihon  of  any  employment.  With  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
the  caliinet  and  the  ieuate,  the  king  promifcs  to  follow  the  regulations 
of  the  year  1720  upon  that  head,  which  are  to  be  dircfted  always  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  never  to  do  any  thing  therein  without,  and 
much  Icfs  againft,  their  advice.  7'o  the  end  that  the  council  of  ftate 
may  be  fo  much  the  more  convinced  of  the  inviolable  defigns  of  his 
majefty,  and  of  his  fincere  love  for  the  good  of  his  people,  he  declares 
them  to  be  entirely  difengaged  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  in  cafe  that 
he  wilfully  afts  contrary  to  his  coronation-oath,  and  to  this  capitula-> 
tion.  And  lafhly,  the  king  threatens  any  perfon  with  his  higheft  dif- 
plcafure,  who  fhall  be  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  propofe  to^him  a  greater 
degree  of  power  and  fplendor  than  is  marked  out  in  this  aft  of  capit- 
ulation, as  his  majefty  dehres  only  to  gain  the  affeftion  of  his  faithful 
iubjc£ts,  and  to  be  their  powerful  defender  againil  ^ly  attempts  which 
may  be  made  upon  their  lawful  liberties." 

But  fcarcely  had  the  king  taken  tlicle  folemn  oaths  to  rule  accord" 
ing  to  the  then  eftablifhcd  formof  government,  and  accepted  the  crown 
upon  thefe  conditions,  before  he  formed  the  plan  to  govern  as  he 
thought  proper,  regarding  thefe  oaths  only  as  matters  of  ceremony. 
And  he  made  ufe  of  every  art,  the  mofl  profound  diffimulation,  and 
the  utmolt  dexterity  and  addrels,  in  order  to  render  this  hazardous  en- 
tcrpritc  fuccefsfuh  At  his  hrll  arrival  at  Stockholm  he  adopted  ev- 
ery method  which  could  incrcaie  his  popularity.  Three  times  a  week, 
he  regularly  gave  audience  to  all  who  prefented  themfelves.  Neither 
rank,  fortune,  nor  interefn,  were  neccffary  to  obtain  accefs  to  him  : 
It  was  fufficient  to  have  been  injured,  and  to  have  a  legal  caufe  of 
complaint  to  lay  before  him.  He  liflened  to  the  meancft  of  his  fub- 
jccli  with  affability,  and  entered  into  the  minuteft  details  that  concern- 
ed them  ;  he  informed  himfelf  of  their  private  affairs,  and  fecmed  to 
intcreft:  himlclf  in  their  happinefs.  This  conduft  made  him  confider- 
cd  as  truly  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the  Swedes  began  to  idolize 
him.  In  the  warm.th  of  their  gratitude  they  forgot  that  motives  of  am- 
bition might  have  iome  fliare  m  forming  a  conduft  which  to  them  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  principles  of  the  purefl  benevolence.  At  the 
fame  time  that  he  laboured  to  render  himielf  generally  popular,  he  alfo 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  leading  men  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  was 
fuicercly  and  inviolably  attached  to  the  conftitution  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  perfeilly  latisfied  with  the  fnare  of  power  the  confhitu- 
tioti  had  allotted  to  him,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  to  declare, 
that  he  conhdered  it  as  his  greatefl  glory  to  be  tlie  finl  citizen  of  a  free 
people.  lie  ieemed  intent  onlv  on  banifhing  corruption,  andpiomot- 
ing  union  ;  he  declared  he  would  be  of  no  party  but  that  of  the  nation  ; 
and  that  he  would  ever  pay  the  moff  implicit  obedience  to  whatever 
the  diet  fhould  ena£l.  Thefe  profefTions  lulled  the  many  into  a  fatal 
iecurity.  though  ihey  cre^Ated  lufpicions  amciig  a  fcv,'  of  greater  pene- 

iralioji. 
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tfation,  who  thought  his  majefly  promifed  too  much  to  be  in-earneft. 
In  the  mean  time,  there  happened  ibme  contentions  between  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  Swedifli  dates  ;  and  no  methods  were  left  untried 
to  foment  thefe  jcaloufies.  Emillaries  were  likewil'e  planted  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  for  th«  purpofe  of  fowing  dil'content  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  rendering  them  dilafFefted  to  the  cdablifhcd  govern- 
ment, and  of  exciting  them  to  an  infurre£lion.  At  length,  when  the 
king  found  his  fcheme  ripe  for  execution,  having  taken  the  proper 
mcafures  for  bringing  a  confiderable  number  of  the  officers  and  iold- 
iers*  into  his  interelt,  on  the  igth  of  Auguft,  1772,  he  totally  over- 
turned the  Swedifh  conftitution  of  government.  In  lefs  than  an  hour 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  military  force  of  Stockholm.  He 
planted  grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  at  the  door  of  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, in  which  the  fenate  were  aifcmbled,  and  made  all  the 
members  of  it  prifoners.  And  that  no  news  might  be  carried  to  any 
other  part  of  Sweden,  of  the  tranfaftion  in  which  the  king  was  engag- 
ed, tiVi  the  fcheme  was  completed,  cannon  were  drawn  from  th.e  arfe- 
nal,  and  planted  at  the  palace,  the  bridges,  aiid  other  parts  of  the  town, 
and  particularly  at  ail  tlie  avenues  leading  to  it.  Soldiers  flood  over 
thefe  with  matches  ready  lighted  ;  all  communication  with  the  coun- 
try was  cut  off,  no  one  v/ithout  apaifport  from  the  king  being  allowed 
to  leave  the  city.  The  fenators  were  then  confined  in  feparate  apart- 
ments in  the  palace,  and  many  others  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  zeal- 
oufly  Httachad  to  the  liberties  of  Sweden,  were  put  under  arreil.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  the  king  employed  in  vifiting  different  cjuarters 
of  the  town,  in  order  to  receive  oaths  of  fidelity  to  him  from  the  mag- 
iftrates,  the  colleges,  and  city  militia.  Oaths  v/ere  alfo  tendered  the 
next  day  to  the  people  in  general,  to  whom  he  addreffed  a  fpeech, 
which  he  concluded  by  declaring,  that  his  only  intention  was  to  re- 
flore  tranquillity  to  his  native  country,  by  fupprefling  licentioufnefs, 
overturning  the  ariftocratic  form  of  government,  reviving  the  old 
Swedifh  liberty,  and  relloring  the  ancient  laws  of  Sweden,  fuch  as 
they  were  before  1680.  "  I  renounce  now,"  faid  he,  "as  I  have  al- 
ready done,  all  idea  of  the  abhored  abfoLute  power,  or  what  is  called 
fovereignty,  cfteeming  it  now,  as  before,  my  greatell  glory  to  be  the  firft 
citizen  among  a  truly  free  people."  Heralds  then  went  through  the 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  to  proclaim  an  all'cmbly  of  the  Hates  for 
the  following  day.  This  proclamation  contained  a  threat,  that  if  any 
member  of  the  diet  fhould  abfent  himfelf,  he  fliould  be  conhdered  and 
treated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21  ft  of  Auguft,  a  large  detachment  of  guards 
was  ordered  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Iquare,  where  the  houfe  of  nobles 
Hands.  The  palace  was  invefted  on  all  fides  with  troops,  and  cannon 
were  planted  in  the  court,  facing  the  hall  where  the  ftates  were  to  be 
affembled.     Thefe  were  not  only  charged,  but  foldiers  flood  over  them 

with 

*  The  fidelity  which  was  manifefted  by  a  private  foldier  on  this  occofion,  defcrve-^  to  be 
recorded.  The  night  preceding  the  revolution,  the  king  being  dtlirous  ot  viliting  the  arlenr-.l, 
went  thither,  and  ordered  the  centinel  to  admit  him.  The  latter  refuted.  "  Do  you  know 
who  you  are  fpeaiting  to  ?"  faid  the  king.  *' Yes,"  replied  tl.e  foldirr,  "but  I  likewile 
know  my  duty."  ViJ.  a  very  jualcious  and  weU-wiltten  account  of  this  exiraordinarj  rev- 
olution'in  Sweden,  publiflied  by  Charles  Francis  Sheridan,  Eiq.  who  was  fecretarv  to  the 
Briti.li  envoy  in  Swei^.r,  at  the  ttme  of  chf  revolvtiJii  ;  ;ir.d  ii  now  fev:>f.taiv  ar  war  i;i  ]rc- 
Led.  , 
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'.s-itli  matches  ready  lighted  in  their  hands.  The  fevorat  orders  of  tlie 
Hates  v.«fere  here  compelled  to  affemble  by  the  king's  orders,  and  thcfc 
military  preparations  were  made  in  order  to  affift  their  deliberations,— 
The  king  being  feated  on  his  throne,  furrounded  by  his  guards,  and  a 
numerous  band  of  officers,  after  having  addreffed  a  fpeech  to  the  ftates, 
he  ordered  a  fecretary  to  read  a  new  formof  government,  which  he  of- 
fered to  the  dates  for  their  acceptance.  As  they  were  fun-ounded  by 
an  armed  force,  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  what  was  requir- 
ed of  them.  The  marfiaal  of  the  diet,  and  the  fpeakers  of  the  other 
orders,  figned  the  form  of  government  ;  and  the  ftates  took  the  oatk 
to  the  king,  which  he  ditlated  to  them  himfelf.  This  extraordinary 
tranfaftion  was  concluded  in  a  manner  equally  extraordinary.  The 
king  drew  a  book  of  pfalms  from  his  pocket,  and  taking  off  his  crown, 
began  to  fing  Te  Z)ezt»2,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  affcmbly.  He 
afterwards  gave  them  to  underfland,  that  he  intended,  in  fix  years  time 
■  j.-again  to  convene  an  afTembly  of  the  ftates.  Thus  was  this  great  revo- 
"Mution  completed  without  any  bloodfhed,  in  which  the  Sv/edes  furren- 
dered  that  conftitution,  which  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed  to 
them  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  as  a  bulwark  againft  any 
dcfpotic  attempts  of  their  future  monarchs. 

The  Swedes,  at  fome  periods,  have  difcovered  an  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty ;  at  others,  they  have  fcemed  fitted  only  for  flavery  ;  and  when 
they  were  labouring  to  render  themlelves  free,  they  have  wanted  that 
found  political  knowledge,  which  would  have  pointed  out  to  them  the 
proper  methods  for  fccuring  their  future  freedom.  The  mofi;  capital 
dcfcft  of  the  Swedifh  conftitution  was  the  total  want  of  all  balance  of 
its  parts  :  And  the  diviiion  of  the  Swedifli  nation  into  three  diflinft 
clafTes  of  nobles,  burghers,  and  peafants,  whofe  interefts  were  perpet- 
ually clafhing,  has  been  a  circuinftancc  very  unfavorable  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Swedes.  The  power  of  their  kings  was  much  reftrained  ;  but 
;no  lufHcient  regulations  were  adopted  for  fecuring  the  perfonal  free- 
dom of  the  fubjeft.  Thcfs  defcfts  in  the  SwediOi  conftitution  paved 
the  way  for  the  late  revolution  :  But  it  is  not  with  (landing  a  juft  fub- 
jeft  of  furprife,  that  a  bold  and  hardy  people,  who  had  fo  cautioudy 
limited  the  power  of  their  prince,  fhould,  at  once,  without  a  flruggle, 
fufFer  him  to  proceed  to  fo  great  an  extcnfion  of  his  authority.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  exorbitant  power  which  Guftayas  the  Third 
thus  alfumed,  he  exercifed  with  fome  degree  of  moderation". 

Guftavus,  of  Kolftein-Gottorp,  late  king  of  Sweden,  was  born  in 
1746.  He  was  married  in  1766,  to  Sophia  Magdalene,  the  princefs- 
royal  of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  had  ilfue  a  prince,  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  born   Nov.  1,  1778. 

Guftavus  III.  the  Swedifli  Monarch,  died, March  29th,  1792,  JEt^t, 
^5,  of  the  wounds  he  received  from  Capt.  Aukcnftrom,  a  moft  daring 
and  defperatc  affaflin — who  difcharged  the  contents  of  a  piftol  into  his 
body,  on  the  16th  of  March,  at  the  Opera  Iloufe. — The  Prince  Royal, 
who  is  but  14  years  old,  and  has  "promiling  abilities,  immediately  on  h,iy 
father's  death,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Sweden,  by  the  name  of  Guf- 
tavus Adolplius  IV.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  in  compliance  witk 
his  late  Mnjcfty's  will,  was  declared  "fole  regent,"  or  guardian  of  the 
young  King,  till  he  attains  his  majority,  which  is  fixed  at  the  age  of 
eighteen, 
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MUSCOVY,  OR  Tuz  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in  EUROPE  and  A$I^a 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  unknown.  "1       ,       ^  T  23  and  1 86  Eafl  longitude. 

Breadth       1500      /         '     '  \  44.  40' and  72  N.  latitude. 

^"^11  IS  imnienfe  Empire  (Iretches  from  the  Baltic  fea  and  Sweden  ori 
X  the  weft,  to  Kamtlkatka  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  eafl  ;  AntJ 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north  to  about  the  44th  degree  of  lata 
On  the  fouth,  on  v/hich  fide  it  is  bounded  by  Poland,  Little  Tartarv, 
Turkey,  Georgia,  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  Seas,  Gi-cat  Tartary,  Chi-t 
nele  Tartary.  and  other  unknown  regions  in  Aha. 

The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Rufliaor  the  Ruf- 
fias,  is  of  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  feft  of  Europe,  and  greate;^ 
than  the  Roman  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  empire  of 
Darius  fubducd  by  Alexander,  or  both  put  together. 

Ruffiais,  at  prefent,  divided  into  42  povernments,  which  ar?  con^>» 
prehended  again  under  19  general  governments,  vii. 
A.  European  Part  of  Russia. 
go  Governments, 

TOWNS, 
fPeterfKurg  170,000  intizhi 


u  Governmenf  of  St.  Peterlhurff,  J  19^-000  (1784) 

divided  into  7  Parts  or  Circlesi  ^,  *^^'700  (Cox?) 

■                                1  Narva  35580    . 

[_Kron{la'.It  5,000 

2.  Governtnent  of  Wiburg^divid-  (  Wiburo- 

ed  into  6  Circles  \^  FridrJckfha'4 

3.  Government  of  Riga,  properly  fS'S^  ^7S3^  '; 
of  Livonia              ^'^     ^      M  Dorpt 

[  Pernau 

4.  GovernmentofReval,  proper-  f„       , 

IjfofEftland  |RevaI  10,000 

TMofkow  277,000  (Coxe'l 

5.  Government  of  Molkowdivid- J  12,550  houfeSj-^nd  153,000  inha^i^ 
ed  into  j       itants 

'.  Kolomna 

6.  Government  of  Wolodimer  14     Wolodimer 

7.  ^  Pereflaw  Pereflau-SalefkoS 


8.  Goverhment   of    Kaluga,  di-  r„  . 
vided  into  1 2  Circles.  |_     ^- 


9-  ■  of  Tula  12     Tula  30,000  mh^^ 

iO,  — ofJarafla'A^  12     Jaraflaw 

11.  -ofKoftroma  15  divi- f  ,,   ^ 

fions.  |ko{lroma 

3  2.  ^  of   Nowo.oforod,   I5  f  xt  .^ 

Circles.  "  •^|NowogorOd  6,000 

J3. of  Twer  23     Twer  io,coo 

^4,  _ of  Wologda  JO  i  We.log'^^  ,  S^oa 

^  ^   I  Archangel, 

,5,  , ^of  Nilhnei  Nowogorcdl  ^.^^^.  ^^,^^^^,^^ 


go  R'     V 


TOWN^ 


9- 

lO. 


11. 


16.  Gov,    ofWoronefli  15     Woronedx 

1 7.  . of  Tanbow  1 4     Tanbow 

18.  ofKurfk  15     Kurfk 

jp.  _ of  Orel  13     Orel 

20.  of  Charcow  15     Charcow 

jti.  . of  Kiew(CofacCoun-       f 

try,  or  the  Ukraine)  about   I       <  Kiew 

million  of  people  *  ^   I 

22.  of  Tdiernigo  ll     Tfhernigo 

23. of  Nowogrod Sewerfk  1 1     Nowogrod  Sewerfk 

24.  of  Smolenflc    (White       f  c      1     n   I 

Ruffia)  jg|Smolen{k'  4,00© 

25.  ■ ofPlefkow  10     Pleflcow 

26. of  Polotzka  1 1      Polotaka 

27.  of  Mohilow  12     Mohilow 

28.  ofEkatarinoflowfNew      J  ..,    ^^^^ 

n    rr   V  i  Lharlon 

^^"^^'')  "°lArow 

rrj,       .    f      ^  .        /      r  CafFa  4500©- 

29.  of  Tauna  (or  Crimea)    7  |  ^^^^^^^ 

,30, Wioetka  xo     Wisetka 

B.      ASIATIC      RUSSIA. 

12  Governments, 

TOWNS. 

1.  Govern,  of  Caucafia  (Kuban)       .  Taman 

2.  of  Cafan,  divided  into       ^  n  c 

-.,.,'  \  Caian,  2,5000 

13  Cncles  I.  '     '"^ 

3.  of  Permia  (Catarinb.)      f  Perm 

16  Circles  (  Ekatarinenberg 

4.  of  Penfa  7     Penfa 

f  c-   u-  n  -„  /  Sinbirflc 

^.  ofSinbirfic  ^2  (samara 

g.  . of  Saratow  9     Saratow 

7.  —  of  Aftrachan  Aflrachan  70,000 

o  f/~v       u  rOrenburff 

8.  of  Orenburg  i  /-     •        ^ 

°  |_  Gurjew 

of  Ufa  Ufa 

n-  u  1/1      -.  r»'    T^   r.  r  Tobolfk  2000  houfes 

of  Tobolfk,  3  Diviuons^   ,     .j-  .., 

'  "^  ]_jenilcnk 

rirkutzk  1,113 
-.^oflrkutzk,  17  Circles    i  i''-  "[^^      °° 


Kiechta 
Oihotz 


(.  ,,    ,  f  Kolvwan 

7  2. of  Kolywan  5^  t      n 

^  '^\j.om{k  2,000 

C.     Tributary  Islands  in  the  Great  South  Sea,  between  Afia  and 

America.  ^ 

I.'  The  Aleutian  Islands. 

2.  The  And'rean  Islands. 

3.  The  Fox  Islands.  .- 

4.  The  KtJRiLiAN  Islands, 
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A, 
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.Vhole  RUS:)IA  fquare  Miles. 
A  and  B         -     -        ^.S^o  coo 

Population. 

24.000.000 

Popu.forevery 
Iquare  Mile. 
5 

\               '         '         1,194,970 
.i       .             -         -     3,695,024 

20  000  000 
4.000,000    for    the 
ancient  limits 

20 
I 

;,ivonia         -           -          iw.ooo 

L^ftronia     -       -           -       6.<'00 

riniea           •        -           24,368 

525.300 
:^00  000 

•/■oo  000.  according  to 
lome  accounts  only 
60  000 

3^ 

31 

8 

or  only 
2 

.  y  the  Divifion  of  Poland, 
Rullu  acq  aued              31.000 

1, Poo, 000 

S7 

According  to  the  former  divifion  into  governments,  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  molt  oi  the  mapi,,  the  iiuropean  part  of  Ruflia  contains  only- 
j, 00^. 000  1q  (are  miles. 

The  lupenoriiy  of  the  European  part  over  the  vaft  but  uncultivated 
provinces  of  Alia,  is  ftriking. 

The  provinces  acquired  by  the  divifion  of  Poland,  are  higlily  valua- 
ble  to  Ruifia,  to  which  the  acquifuion  of  Crimea  is  by  no  means  com- 
parahle  in  value. 

1  his  immenfe  empire  comprehends  upwards  of  fifty  difFcrent  na- 
tions. They  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  clafTes  :  i,Sla:vonian 
riations,  viz.  Rulfians,  Polandeis,  Cofaks.  2.  Lettonian  (in  Livonia.) 
3.  Finnian,  viz.  Laplanders^  'J  Ihorkis,  Eftonians,  Lieffs,  W'otjaks, 
'J'chermilTes,  Tfhowanies,  Permekian,  Wogolian,  Morduines,  Samo- 
jedes,  Oftiaks,  Yuraks.  4.  Tartarian,  viz.  F-Jogaitz,  Tfhulyms,  iiafh- 
kirians,  Kirgis,  Yakutes,  BazabiuvS,  &c.  Tartars.  5.  Mongolian,  viz. 
Kalmucs,  Bureets,  Teleuts,  &c.  6.  Tungufian,  Koriakes,  Kamtfkadaly, 
Kurilian,  &c.  7.  Migrated  Europeans  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
chiefly  Germans.  8.  Armenians,  Indians,  PtVfians.  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  the  number  of  languages  cannot  well  be  lefs  than  the  number  of 
different  nations. 

Climate.]  In  the  fouthern  pirts  of  Ruflia,  or  Mufcovy,  the  long* 
eft  day  does  not  eJiceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half  ;  whereas,  in  the 
moft  northern,  the  fun  is  feeu  in  fummer  two  months  above  the  hoii* 
EOn.  The  reader  from  this  will  naturally  conclude,  that  there  is  in 
MiifcoHy  a  vaft  diverfity  of  climate,  and  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  felt  in  this  v^ft  cn  pire. 

The  feverity  of  the  climate,  hoAVever,  in  Riiftla  properly  fo  called, 
is  very  great.  Dr.  John  Glen  King,  who  redded  eleven  vears  iia 
Ruflia,  obferves,  that  the  cold  in  St.  Pcterfbuvgh,  by  Farenheit's  fcale, 
i's,  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  ufually' 
from  8  to  1,5  or  20  degrees  below  o  ;  that  is,  from  40  to  52  degrees 
below  freezing  point  :  Though  commonly,  in  theCourfeof  the  winter, 
it  is  for  a  week  or  ten  days  fome  degrees  lower.  The  fame  writer  re- 
marks, that  it  is  almoft  difficult  for  an  inliabitant  of  pur  temperate 
climate  to  have  any  idea  of  a  cold  lb  great  ;  But  it  may  help  to  give 
fome  notion  of  it  to  inform  the  reader,  that  when  a  perfon  walks  out 
isx  that  fevers  weather,  ttic  cold  makes  the  eyes  water,  and  that  water 
i^  »  freezing. 
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freezing,  hangs  in  little  icicles  on  the  eye-lafhes-  As  the  cornrh5Ti 
^cafants  ufually  wear  their  beards,  you  may  fee  them  hanging  at  the 
thin  like  a  folid  lump  of  ice.  But,  even  in  that  flate,  the  heard  is 
fotmd  very  ufcful  in  protc£ling  the  glands  of  the  throat  :  And  the 
foldiers,  who  do  not  wear  their  beards,  are  obliged  to  tie  a  handkerchief 
under  tliechin  to  fupply  their  places  All  the  parts  of  the  face,  v/hich 
are  expofed,  are  very  liable  to  be  frozen  :  Though  it  has  often  been 
obferved,  that  the  perfon  himfclf  docs  not  know  when  the  freezing 
begins;  but  is  ccmmonlv  told  of  it  firft,  by  thofe  who  meet  him,  and. 
who  call  out  to  him  to  rub  his  face  with  fnow,  the  ufual  wav  to  thaw 
it.  It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  the  part,  which  has  once  been  frozen,  is 
ever  after  moll  liable  to  be  fio?,en  again.  "In  fome  very  fevcre  win- 
ters, fparrows,  though  a  hardy  fpecics  of  birds,  have  been  feen  quite 
numbed  by  the  intenfe,  cold,  and  unable  to  fly  :  And  drivers,  wheii 
fitting  on  trieir  loaded  carriages,  have  fometimes  been  found  frozen  to 
death  in  that  poilure.  When  the  thermometer  has  flood  at  25  degrees 
bclov.'  o,  boiling  water,  thrown  up  into  the  air  by  an  engine,  fo  as  to 
fpread,  has  fallen  doVvn  perfectly  dry,  formed  into  ice.  A  pint  bottle, 
cif  com<m;On  water  was  found  by  Dr.  King,  frozen  into  a  folid  piece  of 
ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  A  bottle  cf  ftrong  ale  has  alfo  been 
frozen  in  an  hour  and  a  half  :  But  in  this  iubflancc  there  was  about  a 
tea-cup  full  in  the  middle  unfrozen,  which  was  as  ftrong  and  inflam- 
mable as  bfandy  or  fpirits  of  vv^ine.  But  notwithftanding  the  feverity 
of  the  cold  in  Ru ilia,  the  inliabitants  have  fuch  various  means  and 
provifions  to  guard  againft  it,  that  they  fuffer  much  lefs  from  it  thai\ 
iniglu  he  expcftcd.  The  houfcs  of  pcrfons  in  tolerable  circumftances 
arc  i'o  vt'cll  r  rctcftcd,  both  without  doors  and  within,  that  they  are 
I'cldom  heard  to  complain  of  cold.  The  method  of  warming  the  houfes 
i:\  Ruifiais  by  an  oven  conftrufted  with  feveral  flues,  and  the  country 
abounds  with  wood,  which  is  the  common  fuCl.  Thefc  ovens  con- 
i'ume  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  wood  than  might  be  imagined,  and  yet 
they  ferve  at  the  fame  time  for  the  ordinary  people  to  drcfs  their  food. 
They  put  a  very  moderate  faggot  into  them,  and  fuffer  it  to  burn  only 
till  the  ihickctl  black  fmokc  is  evaporated  ;  they  then  fhut  down  the 
chimney  to  retain  all  the  reft  of  the  heat  in  the  chamber  ;  by  tliia 
rneihodthe  chamber  keep.?  its  heat  24  hours,  and  is  commonly  fo  warm, 
;?iey  fit  with  very  little  covering,  efpecially  children,  who  are  ufually 
jn  their  fhrvts.  The  windows  in  the  huts  of  the  poor  are  very  fmall, 
that  as  little  cold  maybe  admitted  as  poffible  :  In  the  houfesof  j^rfona 
of  condition,  the  windows  are  caulked  up  againft  winter,  and  coromcn- 
!y  have  double  glafs  frames.  In  fiiort,  they  can  regulate  the  warmth 
in  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer  with  great  exaflnefs,  opening, 
or  fhuttingthc  flues  to  incrcafe  or  diminifh  the  heat.  When  the  Ruf- 
fian? cro  out,  they  sre  clolh.ed  fo  warmly,  that  tliey  almoft  bid  defiance 
to  froft  and  fnow  ;  and  it  is  cbfervable,  that  the  wind  is  I'cldom  violent 
in  the  winter  ;  but  when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  is  exceed- 
ingly  piercing. 

One  advantage  which  the  Ruflians  derive  from  the  feverity  of  theif 
climate  is,  the  prcfcrving  provifionj  by  the  froft..  Good  houfewives, 
?s  foon  as  the  froft  fets  in  for  the  -vvintcr,'  about  the  end  of  Oftbbcr, 
kill  their  poultry,  and  keep  them  in  tubs  pacKcd  up  with  a  layer  of 
I'now  between  them,  and  then  take  tlicm- out   lor   ufc  as  occaiion  rc- 
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quires  >  By  which  means  they  fave  tlie  nourifliment  of  the  aninjal  for 
fcvcral  months.  Veal  frozen  at  Archangel,  and  blought  to  Peterfburg, 
IS  eltccmed  the  fineft  tliey  have;  nor  can  it  be  diilingiiillicd  al  the 
tabic  from  what  is  frefli  killed  being  equally  juicy,  'i  he  markets  in 
1-eterfburg  are  by  this  means  fupplied  in  winter  with  all  manner  cf 
proviiions,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  otherwile  he  pofiible  ;  and  it 
is  not  a  little  curious  to  fee  the  vail  (lacks  of  whole  hogs.ihecp,  fifh, 
and  other  animals,  which  are  piled  up  in.  the  markets  for  ialt.  The 
method  of  thawing  frozen  provilioiis  in  RutFia,  is  by  immergmg  them 
in  cold  water  :  I'or  when  the  operation  of  thawing  them  is  cffctted  by 
heat,  it  fcems  to  occaiion  a  violent  fermentation,  and  almoft  a  luddeji  o 
putrcfailion  :  But  when  produced  by  cold  water,  the  ice  fcems  to  be 
attrafted  out  of  the  body,  and  forms  a  tranfparent  iricruftation  lound 
it.  if  a  cabbage,  which  is  thoroughly  frozen,  be  thawed  by  cold  water, 
it  is  as  frefh  as  if  juft  gathered  out  of  the  garden  ;  but  if  it  be  thawed 
by  fire  or  hot  water,  it  becomes '"fo  rancid  and  fl-rong  that  it  cannot 
be  eaten.     Vegetation  in  Ruflia  is  very    rapid. 

Wkalfh  and  Commerce  of  Russia,]  In  lo  vaft  a  traft  of  coun- 
try as  the  empire  of  RufTia,  fpreading  under  many  degree.s  of  latitude, 
watered  by  more  than  eight  rivers,  which  run  thi-ough  the  fpacc  of  2000 
miles,  and  crotfed  by  an  extenfive  chain  of  mountains,  we  may  expert  to 
find  an  infinite  number  of  natural  produftions,  though  we  mui'l  raiike 
ibme  allowances  for  the  great  delevts  of  Sibe:ia,  and  the  manj'  other 
parts  of  this  immenfe  empire  not  yet  thoroughly  inveftigated  by  natur- 
al hivtorians.  The  fpecies  of  plants  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  globe, 
which  have  been  already  dilcovered,  amount  to  many  thoufands.  Ihe 
foil  contains  almoft  all  minerals,  tin,  platina,  and  fome  femimctals  ex- 
cepted, which  have  not  yet  been  found.  Yet  in  the  mines  of  all  thefc 
large  provinces  not  half  the  number  of  miners  is  employed,  nor  even 
half  as  niany  mines  have  been  explored  as  in  Germany  or  even  in  En- 
gland. Animals  of  every  fpecies  are  here  Iikewile  in  fuch  abundance^ 
that  a  great  quantity  of  them  remain  undefcribed'.  As  to  the  ufeful 
produftions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  RulTia  can  boaft  of  the  greatcfi: 
varletv  ol  the  finefl  furs,  as  it  has  plenty  of  (abies,  martins,  ermine, 
black,  white,  blue,  and  red  foxes,  white  and  common  lynxes,  bcars^ 
wolves,  and  fcveral  animals  of  the  fpotted  cat  kind.  It  abounds  like»r 
wife  in  camels,  horfes,  afies,  and  cattle  both  wild  and  tame  ;  it  iias  in- 
liumeraWe  flocks  of  more  than  one  fpecies  ol  hares  and  Iquirrels,  wild 
and  tame  flicep,  wild  goats,  different  for-'s  of  deer,  rein-deer,  elks,  the 
muik  animal,  the  mu(k  beaver,  different  antelopes,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing data  may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  their  value  to  the  coun- 
try. In  1781,  there  were  exported,  from  the  harbour  ot  Fcteifburg 
alone,  428,877  fkins  of  liares.  36,904  ikinsof  grey  Iquin'els,  13.54  ot' 
bears,  2018  of  ermine,  5639  of  foxes,  300  of  wild  cats,  belides  thole  of 
wolves  and  of  the firjlic  (a  beautiful  animal  of  the  rat  kind)  exclufive 
of  the  exportation  of  the  fame  articles  from  Archangel,  Kiga,  ar.d  tlic 
Cafpian  Sea.  In  one  year  there  were  exported  from  Archangel 
783,000  pud  of  tallow  (a  pud  is  equal  lo  40  lb.)  8602  pud  of  candles, 
and  102  pud  of  butter.  In  1781,  from  Pcterfburg  148,  099  pud  of  red 
leather,  10,885  pud  of  leather  for  foles,  530.646  pud  of  candles, 
50,000  pud  of  foap,  27,416  pud  of  ox  bones,  990  calve-fkins.  The 
dacep  of  fo;uc   Kuflian  provinces  are  very  profitable  to  their  owners  ; 
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the  moft  efteemed  on  account  of  their  wool  and  fkins,  are  the  flieep  of 
the  Calmucks  and  Kirgis  Tartars.  Thefe  nations  fell  the  fkins  of  the 
young,  and  even  of  the  unborn  lambs,  which  are  the  fofteft  in  the 
world,  and  feel  like  fattin.  The  Kirgis  and  Bafhkires  carry  on  a  great 
trade  in  horfes  and  camels,  the  former  of  which  are  much  valued  ; 
there  are  individuals  among  them  who  poflefs  fometimes  2000  horfes. 
The  cattle  of  the  Ukraine  are  reckoned  the  bell  in  Europe.  In  the 
year  1768,  wax  was  exported  to  the  value  of  72,000  rubles  ;  yet  the 
vaft  quantity  of  honey,  produced  by  the  wild  bees  ot  Aflirachan,  Cafan, 
and  Orenburg,  is  not  fufiicicnt  for  the  inland  confamption  of  this  arti- 
cle, which  in  Rufiia  is  very  generally  ufed  inflead  of  fugar.  Birds  are 
very  plentiful  in  RufTia  ;  but  the  advantages  to  !  e  derived  from  them 
do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficien'ly  attended  to,  as  '^uflia  continues 
to  import  feathers,  goofe-quills,  and  down.  The  fifheries  of  the  Bal- 
tic and  Cafpian  Sea,  of  the  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga,  are  of  great  im- 
•poitance.  The  different  forts  cf  fturgeon  cauglit  in  great  plenty  itt 
thefe  waters,  viz.  the  common  fturgeon.  the  beluga,  the  fterlid,  &c. 
ferve  not  only  for  food,  but  fupplv  alio  the  fifh-gum,  of  v/hich  there 
were  exported  0000  pud  from  Feteifburg  in  the  year  1781.  From  the 
fpawn  of  thefe  filhes  caviar  is  made  ;  one  hngle  beluga  contains  fome- 
times 120  lb.  of  fpawn.  The  caviar  is  prepared  in  different  manners, 
and  is  moftly  exported.  The  feals.  walroifes,  and  cod,  caught  in  the 
Ruffian  feas,  are  likewife  very  important  articles. 

Of  the  prod-uftions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  mofl  valuable 
to  Ruffia  aie  its  immenfe  forefts  of  fir-trees.  Oaks  and  beeches  do  not 
commonly  grow  to  a  ufeful  fize  beyond  the  6oth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. In  1768,  the  value  of  timber  exported  amounted  to  585,oo« 
rubles,  of  pitch  and  tar  to  82,000  rubles,  pot  afli  to  37.000  rubles, 
mafts  to  5Q,ooo  rubles.  In  1760,  an  Englifh  merchant^contratted  with 
the  Ruffian  government  for  leave  to  export  annually,  f«.ir  tlie  fpace  of 
CO  years,  250,000  large  pieces  of  timber,  10,000  mails,  10.000  fmaller 
pieces  of  timber,  200,000  planks,  5000  fathom  of  birch*v/ood,  and 
200,000  fmall  beams.  This  branch  of  tra/le  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  towns  of  Peterf!:)urg,  Wiburg,  Narva,  Archangel,  and  Kola.  The 
plant  kali,  Salfola  Lin)icsi,  from  which  a.'kal!,  is  extrafted,  grows  near 
Aftrachan  and  Allow. 

The  European  part  of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  and  chiefly  the  prov- 
ince of  Livonia,  is  diflinguiflied  for  the  quantity  of  corn  of  all  forts  it 
produces.  The  value  c^f  the  rye  and  wheat  exported  annually  amounts 
to  upwards  of  754,000  rubles.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  fcveral  parts 
of  Ruffia.  Hemp,  flax,  and  fail-cloth,  Ruffia  exports  to  the  amount  of 
600.000  rubles.  In  1768,  Ruffia  received  for  hemp-f?ed  exported 
CjQ.ooo  rubles  ;  for  hemp-oil,  comm.only  called  linfced-oil,  255,000 
rubles  ;  for  fl.:x-fced  493.000  rubles.  Archangel  lent  .ihroad  in  J7775 
62.043  cwt.  of  flax  feed,  71,733  pud  of  hemp,  105,928  dilchicn  (yards) 
of  linen,  and  32  'O  ropes.-' 

The  mineral  ftores  of  this  empire  wotild  be  much  more  valuable,  if 
there  w  iS  a  greater  populat-inn  and  more  libci  ty  :  "V'ct  the  gold  mines 
noar  Carharinehurg  produce  annually  no  Icfs  than  2/0  lb.  ofgold-duft, 
AmopT  the  rirhefl;  mines  arc*- tliofc  of  Kolivan,  which  yielded  fome 
years  ago  from  ^00  to  <ro  pud  of  filver,  but  of  late  from  ^00  to  800  pud, 
cx  about  30;0oo  pounds  of  filver  ;  every  too  lb,  of  filver  containing 
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3  lb,  of  gold.  The  filver  mines  at  the  Schlangenberg,  and  the  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  mines,  (efpecially  thofe  of  the  Ah'ai,  and  of  the  feverai 
branches  of  the  Ural,)  produce  great  riches.  The  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nertfchinlli,,  near  the  borders  of  China,  yield  annually 
a6,ooo  pounds  of  filver  and  fome  quick-liiver.  In  J  781,  there  was 
exported  from  Peterfburg  3,589,869  fhippound  of  iron,  and  280,000 
fhippound  of  copper  ;  lead  to  the  value  of  96,000  rubles,  and  fugar  of 
'  Jead  (faccharum  Saturni)  to  the  value  of  6000  rubles.  There  are  fever- 
ai manufaftures  of  fulphur  in  the  empire  ;  one  of  them,  eflabllfhed 
at  Sernoi  Corodoc,  near  the  river  "SA'^olga,  produces  1500  pud.  Salt 
abounds  in  Rulfia,  but  as  there  is  not  a  luHicient  number  of  falt-works, 
a  confiderablc  quantity  of  fait  is  flill  imported.  Ifinglafs  (mica  mem- 
branacea,  Cronftadt)  is  a  famous  mineral  produ6lion  of  Ruffia  ;  it  is 
found  in  Siberia,  efpecially  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  irkutzk  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Solowezkoi,  in  tlie  goverinnent  of  Aft- 
mihen  ;  the  largeft  and  moft  valuable  plates  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Wologda,  3037  pud  of  it  were  exported  from  Peterfburg  in  1779. 
There  are  befides  many  forts  of  jafper,  marble,  and  granit ;  the  latter  be- 
ing found  in  very  large  malies.  is  of  great  ufe  in  ornamental  architcclure. 

The  whole  of  the  exports  of  Ruffia  amounted  in  1783  to  near  13 
million  of  rubles  ;  the  imports  did  not  much  exceed  the  fumof  12 
millions.  So  much  has  commerce  been  encouraged  of  late,  that  in  the 
courfeoffive  years  the  value  of  the  exports  increafed  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  million  each  year.  The  imports  confift  chiefly  of  wine, 
fpices,  fruits,  fine  cloth,  and  other  manufaftured  commodities  and 
articles  of  luxury.  The  Englifli,  and  next  to  them  the  Dutch,  have 
the  moft  confiderablc  fharc  in  the  Ruflian  trade.  The  value  of  the 
exports  from  Ruffia  into  Great-Britain  amounted  in  1785  to  i,6o6,6881. 
the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great-Britain,  &c.  to  233,998!.  ftcrling. 
(Cuftom-houfe  Account,  prefented  to  the  Ploufe  of  Commons  1787.) 

The  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  has  confiderably  increafed  fincc  tlie 
late  war  with  the  Turks.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  the  feverai 
harbours  on  the  Black  Sea,  amoimted  in  1785  to  806.330  piafters,  the 
piafter  computed  at  ,10  paras  each,  nearly  equal  to  241,8491.  fterling. 
The  exports  from  the  fame  harbours  amount  to  735,117  rubles. 

It  is  apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  hands  that  there  are  at  p^efent 
no  more  than  484  manufaftures  in  the  whole  empire.  Some  of  them, 
however,  arc  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  proves  tlie 
{kill  and  ingenuity  of  the  nation:  As  tllfc  manufafture  of  mufquets 
and  other  arms  at  Tula,  which  employs  6000  people,  and  fupplies  the 
Ruffian  dominions. 

There  are  fome  ufeful  canals,  viz.  that  of  Ladoga,  Twer,  and 
others. 

Mountains,  kivers,  and  face  of  the  country.]  Ruffia  is  in 
general  a  flat,  level  country,  except  toward  the  north,  where  lie  the 
Zimnopoias  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Monies  Riphaci  of 
the  ancients,  now  called  the  Girdle  of  the' Earth.  On  ihe  weftern  fide 
of  the  Dnieper  comes  in  part  of  tiie  Carpathian  mountains,  and  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cafpian,  Mount  Caucafus  borders  a 
range  of  vaft  plains  extending  to  the  fea  of  Oral.  And  h^rc  we  may 
obfcrve,  that  from  Peterfburg  to  Pekin,  one  fhall  hardly  meet  with 
9  mountain  on  the  road  through  Independent  Tartary,   and   from  Pe- 
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Serfourg  to  the  north  part  of  France,  by  the  road  of  Danfzic,    Ham- 
burg, and  Amfterdam,  we  fcarcely  can  perceive  the  fmalleft  hill. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  are  the  PVolga,  or  Volga,  runnipg  eaft 
Ana  fouth,  which,  after  traverfmg  the  greateft  part  of  Mufcovy,  and 
Vinding  a  courfe  of  3000  Englifh  miles,  difcharges  itfelfjnto  the  Caf- 
pian  fea  :  It  is  noi  only  reckoned  the  largeit,  but  one  of  the  mod  fer- 
tile rivers  of  Europe  :  It  produces  all  kinds  of  fifli  ;  and  fertilizes  all 
the  lands  on  each  hde,  where  grow  the  richeft  trees,  fruits,  an-d  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  this  long  courfe  there  is  not  a 
fmgle  cataraft  to  interrupt  the  navigation,  but  the  nearer  it  approaches 
4o  its  mouth,  multiplies  its  quantity  of  ides,  as  it  divides  itlelf  into  a 
greater  number  of  arms  than  any  knovv^n  river  in  the  world  :  And  all 
thcfe  arms  divide  themfelves  into  others  flill  lefs,  which  join  and 
Sneet  again,  fo  that  the  Wolga  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea  by 
irnore  than  70  mouths.  By  means  of  this  noble  river,  the  city  of  Mof- 
cow  preferves  a  communication,  not  only  with  all  the  fouthern  parts 
pf  Ruffia,  but  even  with  Perfia,  Georgia,  Tartary,  and  other  countries 
bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  Don,  or  Tanais,  divides  the  mod 
eaftern  part  of  Ruffia  from  Afia  ;  and  in  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft, 
comes  fo  near  the  Wolga,  that  the  late  czar  had  undertaken  to  have 
jcut  a  communication  between  them  by  means  of  a  canal  :  This  grand 
projeft,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  This 
river,  ejicluftve  of  its  turnings  and  windings,  difcharges  itlelf  into 
the  Palus  Masotis,  or  fea  of  Afoph,  about  four  hundred  miles  from  its 
rife.  The  BoryfJunts,  or  Dnieper,  is  among  the  largeft  rivers  in  Eu- 
Jope,  and  runs  tlirough  Lithuania,  the  country  of  the  Zaporog  ColTacSj 
♦Ind  that  of  the  Nagaiich  Tartars,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
■Sea,  at  Kiabourne,  near  Oczakow  ;  it  has  thirteen  catarafts  within  a 
amall  diflance.  Tothefe  may  be  added  the  two  DzvinaSy  one  of  which 
empties  itfelf  at  Riga  into  the  Baltic  ;  the  other  has  its  i'ource  near 
L'ftiaga,  and  dividing  itfelf  into  tvyo  branches  near  Archangel,  there 
falls  into  the  White  Sea, 

Hopu  LATioK,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS,]]  According  to  the  fore- 
going table,  Rulha  contains  24,000,000  inhabitants.  As  her  imperial 
jnajilly  of  all  the  Ruiuas  polfclles  many  of  the  countries  from  whence 
jfhe  prodigious  iwarms  of  barbariaii^  who  overthrew  the  Roman  em^ 
.pire  illiied,  there  is  the  ftrongeOr  reafon  to  believe,  that  her  dominions 
jnuijt  have  been  better  peopUd  formerly  than  they  are  at  prefent  ;- — 
twenty-four  millions,  arc  bat  a  thin  population  for  the  immenfe  traft 
pf  country  fne  pclTeffes.  As  the  like  decreafe  of  inhabitants  is  obfer- 
vable  in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe,  -we  are  to  look  for  the  rcafori 
in  natural  caufes,  which  we  canno:  difcufs  hero. 

'rhc  Ruluans,  properly  {o  called,  are  in  general  a  perfonable  people, 
^^rdy,  vigorous,  and  patient  of  labour,  cfpecially  iu  the  held,  to  an 
incredible  degree.  Their  complexions  differ  little  from  thofe  of  the 
Euf.'jifh  or  ScQts  ;  but  the  vi/omcn  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heigh, 
^cns  their  beauty.  Their  eyelii;ht  feems  to  be  defective,  occafioned, 
probably,  bv  the  fncw,  which  for  a  long  time  of  the  year  is  continual- 
ly prcfcut  to  their  eyes.  Their  officers  and  foidiers  always  polfcfiTcd  a 
Sarge  Iharc  of  pafiive  valour  ;  but  in  the  late  war  -with  the  king  of 
PrulFia, 'hey  proved  :is  active  as  any  troops  in  Europe;  and  in  the 
ll^tc  v/viiT  with  the  Turks  ihcy  greatly  diftin^uifhed  thcmielvci;.     They 
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lire  implicitly  fubmiffive  to  difciplirie,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fevere  •■,  tlicy 
endure  extreme  harflfl^iips  with  great  patience  ;  and  can  content  them- 
felves  with  very  hard  fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  were  in  general  bar- 
barous, ignorant,  mean,  and  much  addiftcd  to  drunkcnneis  *  no  ids 
than  4000  brandy  fhops  have  been  reckoned  in  Molcovv?,  Kot  only 
the  common  people  but  many  of  the  boyards,  or  nobles,  lived  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  idlenefs  and  intoxication;  and  the  moll  complete: 
objefts  of  mifcry  and  barbarity  prcfented  themf;lves  upon  the  {lrect.s, 
while  the  court  of  Mofcow  was  by  fa,r  the  mofh  iplcndid  ot  any  upon 
the  globe.  The  czar  and  the  grandees  drelfed  after  the  moil  fupe'rb 
Ahatic  manner  ;  and  their  magnificence  exceeded  every  idea  that  tAft 
be  conceived  from  modern  examples.  The  earl  of  Carlifle,  in  the  aC^ 
count  of  his  embalTy,  fays,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but  gold  and  prcc^ 
ious  ftones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar  and  his  courtiers.  The  manafac-- 
tures,  however,  of  thofe,  and  all  other  luxuries,  were  carried  on  by 
Italians,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners.  Peter  faw  the  bulk  of  5\i's 
fubjefts,  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  little  better  than  beads  of  bur- 
den to  filpport  the  pomp  of  the  court.  He  forced  his  great  men  to  lay 
afide  their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the  European  manner  ;  and  he 
even  obliged  the  laity  to  cut  off  their  beards.  The  Ruffians,  befo^i^ 
his  days,  had  hardly  a  lliip  upon  their  coaffcs.  They  had  no  conveni- 
encies  for  travelling,  no  pavements  in  their  ftreets,  no  places  of  puhiie 
diverhon  ;  and  they  entertained  a  loverei'Tu  conteaipt  for  all  improve- 
ments of  the  mind.  At  prefent,  a  French  or  Engiiih  gentieman  may 
live  as  comfortably  and  fociably  in  Ruffi.a,  as  in  m.oft  other  parts  of  i^u^ 
rope.  Their  polite  alfemblics,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  prelcrit  ena-- 
prefs,  have  been  put  under  proper  regulations  ;  and  few  of  the  ili* 
cient  ufages  remain.  It  is.  however,  faid  that  they  are  yet  addicted  to 
intemperance. 

Ihc  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  ffrong  an  attachment  to 
their  native  foil,  that  they  ftldom  vifited  foreign  parts.  1  he  Ruffiaii 
nobility,  however,  befides  thofe  who  aie  in  a  public  character, are  i-CAv 
found  at  every  coiut  in  Europe.  Pier  impeiial  majefty  even  intcreff'» 
Jierfelf  in  the  education  of  \oungmcn  of  quality  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  foreign  fervices. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Ruffian  ladies  were  formerly  as  fubmiffive  to  their 
hufbands  in  their  families,  as  the  latter  are  to  their  fuperiurs  in  the 
field;  and  that  they  thought  themfelves  ill-treated  if  they  wcie  i'vct 
pften  reminded  of  their  duty  by  the  diicipline  of  a  whip,  manufai£turt4 
by  themfelves,  which  they  presented  to  their  hufpands  on  ilie  day  -bi 
their  marriage.  Their  nuptial  cercmiOnies  are  peculiar  to  themfelves  > 
and  formerly  confiftcd  of  fom.e  very  whlmlical  rites,  many  of  whiA 
are  now  difufed.  When  the  parents  are  agreed  upon  a  match,  thcufi^fe 
the  partitas  perhaps  have  never  feen  each  otlicr,  the  bride  is  cxami-n'C^ 
ftark  naked  by  a  certain  number  of  females,  who  are  to  corrctl,  if  pOiS-- 
ble,  any  defers  they  find  in  her  perfon.  On  her  wedding-day 'ffic  4^ 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  wormwood  ;  and  after  the  prieft  has  tic'd 
the  nuptial  knot,  his  clerk  or  fexton  throws  a  handful  of  hops  updU 
jrhe  head  of  the  bride,  wiffiing  that  flie  may  prove  as  fruitful  as  that 
plant.  She  is  then  led  home,  with  abundance  of  coaife,  and  indeed 
j-vAcccnt  cercmonicj,  which  are  new  wearing  off  even  among  the  loXvcu 
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ranks  ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  wives  by  their  hufbands,  tvhlcJs 
extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling  them  to  death,  iseither  guarded 
againft  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  by  particular  ftipulations  in  the 
marriage  contraft. 

FuxERALs."]  The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaflic  notions  with 
regard  to  the  flatc  of  departed  fouls.  After  the  dead  body  is  dreffed, 
a  prieft  is  hired  to  pray  for  his  foul,  to  purify  it  with  incenfe,  and 
to  fprinkle  it  wiih  holy  water  while  it  remains  above  ground,  which, 
among  the  better  fort,  it  generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days.  When 
the  body  is  carried  to  the  grave,  which  is  done  with  many  gefticula- 
tions  of  forrow,  the  priefl  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  the  bifhop  and 
another  clergyman,  as  tlie  deceafed's  paflport  to  heaven.  When  this 
is  put  into  the  coffin  between  the  fingers  of  the  corpfe,  the  company 
returns  to  the  deceafed's  houfe,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in. 
intoxication  ;  which  lafts,  among  the  better  fort,  with  a  few  intervals, 
for  forty  days.  During  that  time,  a  priefl.  every  day  fays  prayers  over 
the  grave  of  the  deceafed  ;  for  though  the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in 
purgatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  their  departed  friend  may  be  alfifle4<^ 
by  pra)'er,  in  his  long  journey,  to  the  place  of  his  deflinati^n  after 
this  life. 

Punishments.]  The  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  the  feveritv, 
barbarifm  and  variety  of  their  puniffiments,  which  are  both  inflifted 
and  endured  with  a  wonderful  infcnhbility.  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to 
fufpend  the  robbers  upon  the  Wolga,  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions, 
by  iron  hooks  fixed  to  their  ribs,  on  gibbets,  where  they  writhed  them- 
felves  to  death,  hundreds,  nay  thoufands,  at  a  time.  The  lingle  and 
double  knout  were  lately   inflifted  upon  ladies,*   as  well  as  men  of 

♦Apartrcular  account  ofthe  manner  in  wliichthis  punifhment  was  infli£ted  upon  a  Ruffian 
hdy,  is  given  in  Monf.  L'Abbe  Chappe  D'Auteroche's  journey  into  Siberia.  Madame 
Lapouchin  v\as  one  of  the  finiW  wonnen  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth, 
and  was  intimately  connedled  with  a  foreign  ambafTador,  then  engaged  in  a confpiracy. 
This  lady»  therefore,  being  fulpetled  to  be  concerned  in  the  conlpiracy,  was  condemned,  by 
the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  to  undergo  thr  puniiihmcnt  ofthe  knout.  She  appeared  at  the  place 
of  execution  in  a  genteel  undrefs,  which  contributed  ftiU  to  heighten  her  beauty.  The 
fwcetnefs  of  her  countenance,  and  her  vivacity,  were  fuch  as  might  indicate  indifcretion, 
but  not  even  the  fhadow  of  guilt  ;  although  I  have  been  aflured  by  every  pcrfon  of  whom  I 
have  made  inquiry,  that  (he  was  really  guilty.  Young,  lovely,  admired,  and  fought  for  at 
the  court,  of  which  ftie  was  the  life  and  fpirit,  inllead  ofthe  number  of  admirers  her  beauty 
lifually  drew  after  her,  file  then  faw  herfelf  furrounded  only  by  executioners.  She  looked 
o-n  them  with  aftonifliment,  feeming  to  doubt  whether  fuch  preparations  were  intended  for 
her.  One  ofthe  executioners  then  pulled  off  a  kind  of  cloak  which  covered  her  bofom  ; 
her  modefty  taking  the  alarm,  made  her  ftart  back  a  few  fteps  ;  (he  alfo  turned  pale,  and 
bnrft  into  tears.  Her  clothes  were  foon  after  ftripped  off,  and  in  a  few  moments  (he  was 
i^uite  naked  tothe  wai(t,  expoied  to  the  e^ger  looksofavaft  concourfe  of  people  profoundly 
Jilcnt.  Oneofilie  executioners  then  fci zed  her  by  both  hands,  and  turning  half  round, 
threw  her  on  his  back,  bending  forwards,  fo  as  to  raife  her  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  ; 
The  other  executioner  then  laid  hold  of  her  delicate  limbs,  with  his  rough  hands  hardened 
at  the  plough,  and,  without  any  remorfe,  adjufted  her  on  the  back  of  his  companion,  in  the 
properert  fiofturc  for  receiving  tlie  puniihment.  Som.ctimes  he  laid  his  large  hand  brutally 
iipon  her  head,  i'l  order  to  make  her  keep  it  down  ;  fometimes,  like  a  butcher  going  to  (lay 
a  lamh,  he  itemed  to  foothe  lier,  as  foon  as  he  had  fixed  her  in  the  moft  favourable  attitude. 
This  fxcciitioncr  then  took  a  kind  of  whip  c.illed  knout,  made  ol  alongHrapof  leather  pre- 
pared for  this  purpofc  ;  he  then  retreated  a  few  fleps,  meafuring  llie  reijuHite  ditlance  with 
a  fteady  eye  ;  and  leaping  backwards,  g.ive  a  ftrike  with  the  end  of  the  whip,  fo  as  to  carry 
away  a  flip  of  ikin  from  the  neck  to  the  hottom  ef  the  back  ;  then  ftriking  his  feet  againft 
the  grouiid,  he  look  liis  aim  for  applying  a  t'econd  blow  parallel  to  the.  former  ;  fo  that  ir. 
a  few  moments  all  the  Ikin  of  her  back  was  cut  away  in  fmall  flips,  molt  of  which  remained 
hanging  (o  the  fhift.  HeMongue  was  cvit  out  immediately  after,  arid  file  was  direi^ly  banilh- 
edinto  Stbaris.     In  1762,  fl;e  was  recalled  from  banilLmeut  by  Peter  HI. 
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quality.  Botli  of  them  are  excruciating  ;  but  in  the  (double  knout, 
the  hands  are  hound  behind  the  prifoner's  back,  and  the  cord  being 
fixed  to  a  pulley,  lifts  him  from  the  ground,  with  the  diflocation  of 
both  his  fhoulders  ;  and  then  his  back  is  in  a  manner  fcariHcd  by  the 
executioner,  with  a  hard  thong,  cut  from  a  wild  ai's's  fkin.  This  pun- 
ifhment  has  been  fo  often  fatal,  that  a  furgeon  generally  attends  the 
patient,  to  pronounce  the  moment  that  it  fltiould  ccafc.  It  is  not  al- 
ways the  number  of  the  flrokcs,  but  the  method  of  applying  them, 
which  occafions  the  death  of  the  criminal  ;  for  the  executioner  can 
kill  him  in  three  or  four  blows,  by  ftriking  him  upon  the  ribs  ;  though 
perfons  are  fometimes  recovered,  in  a  few  weeks,  who  have  received 
three  hundred  flrokes,  moderately  inflifted.  The  boring  and  cutting 
out  the  tongue,  are  likevvife  praftifed  in  Ruflia  •,  and  even  the  late 
emprefs  Elizabeth,  though  {he  prohibited  capital  punifliments,  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  tlie  fuppofed  neceffitv  of  thoie  tortures. 

According  to  the  flrift  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  punifh- 
ments  in  Ruffia,  except  in  the  cafe  of  high  treafon  :  But  when  this 
matter  is  thoroughly  inveftigated,  there  is  much  lefs  humanity  in  it 
than  has  been  fuppofed.  For  there  are  many  felons  who  die  under 
the  knout,  and  others  die  of  fatigue  in  their  journies  to  Siberia,  and 
from  the  hardfhips  they  fuller  in  the  mines  ;  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  not  fewer  criminals  fuffer  death  in  Rulha  tlian  in  thofe 
countries  wherein  capital  puniihments  ^re  authorifed  by  the  laws. 

Felons,  after  receiving  the  knout,  and  having  tlieir  checks  and  fore- 
heads marked,  are  fometimes  fetitenced  for  life  to  the  public  works  at 
Cronfladt,  Vifhnei  Volofhok,  and  other  places  :  But  the  common 
practice  is  to  fend  them  into  Siberia,  where  thev  are  condemned  for 
life  to  the  mines  at  Nerfhiiik.  There  are  upon  an  average  from  iCoo 
to  2000  convifts  at  thefe  mines.  The  greatcft  part  are  confined  in 
barracks,  excepting  thofe  who  are  married  :  The  latter  are  permitted 
to  build  huts,  near  the  mines,  for  themfelves  and   families. 

Travelljng.'J  Among  the  many  conveniencics  introduced  of  late 
into  Ruflia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremely  remarkable,  and  the  ex- 
penfe  very  trifling.  The  Rulhans  perform  the  longcft  and  moll  un- 
comfortable journies,  with  the  greatcft  facility  and  difpatch.  Like 
their  Scandinavian  tind  Lapland  neighbours,  they  travel  in  fledges  made 
of  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree,  lined  with  thick  fell,  c;<:  awn  by  reindeer, 
■when  the  fnow  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  In  the  internal 
parts  of  RufTia,  horfes  draw  their  fledges  ;  and  the  fledge-way  towards 
February,  becomes  fo  well  beaten,  tliat  they  ercft  a  kind  of  coach  upon 
the  fledges,  in  which  they  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  io  fleep  and  travel 
night  and  day,  wrapped  up  in  good  furs  ;  thus  they  often  perform  a 
journey  of  about  ^oo  miles,  fuch  as  that  between  Fetcrfburg  and  Mof- 
cow,  in  three  days  and  three  nights.  Her  imperial  majefty,  in  her 
journies,  is  drawn  in  ahoufe  v/hich  contains  a  bcd^a  table,  chairs,  and 
other  convenienc'es  for  four  people,  by  24  pcfl-horfes  ;  and  the  houfe 
itielf  is  fixed  on  a  fledgre. 

Different  nations  subject  to  Russia.]  As  the  prefent  fubjefts 
of  the  Ruflian  empire,  in  its  moft  extenlive  Icnie,  are  the  defcend- 
3nts  of  many  difFerent  people,  and  inhabit  prodigious  tVoBs  of  country, 
fowe  find  among  them  a  vail  variety  of  charaftcr  and  manners  :  and 
ihe  great  reformations  iiitroduccd  of  late  years,  abv;cll  as  the  difcov- 
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cries  made,  rejidcr  former  accounts  to  be  but  little  depended  upon.-** 
Many  of  the  Tartars,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  Ruffian  doiuin'. 
ions,  now  live  in  fixed  houles  and  villages,  cultivate  the  land,  and  pay 
tribute  like  other  fubjeds.  Till  lately,  they  were  not  admitted  into 
the  Ruffian  armies  ;  but  they  now  make  excellent  foldiers.  Other 
Ruffian  J'artars  retain  their  old  wandering  lives.  Both  {ides  of  the 
Wolga  are  inhabited  by  the  TfcheremifTes  and  Morduars  ;  a  peaceable 
indultrious  people.  The  Bafkii's  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the 
traft  that  reaches  from  Kafan  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  ;  and  have 
certain  privileges,  of  which  they  are  tenacious.  The  wandering  Kal- 
■mucs  occupy  the  reft  of  the  tratt  to  Aftrachan  and  the  frontiers  of  th& 
Ulbecs  ;  a,nd  in  confideration  of  certain  prefents  they  receive  from  her 
imperial  majelly,  thev  fcrve  in  her  armies  without  pay,  but  are  apt  to. 
plunder  equally  friends  and  foes. 

The  Cojjaks,  who  lately  made  a  figure  in  the  military  hiftory  of  Eu^ 
j-ope,  were  originally  Polifli  peafants,  and  ferved  in  the  Ukraine  as  a 
inilitiaagainft  the  Tartars.  Being  opprefied  hf  their  unfeeling  lords, 
a  part  of  them  removed  to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Don,  or 
Tanais,  and  there  eftabliflied  a  colony.  They  were  foon  after  joined, 
in  1637,  by  two  other  detachments  of  their  countrymen;  and  they 
ycduced  Afoph,  which  they  v/ere  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks, 
after  laying  it  in  afhes.  They  next  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Ruffians,  built  Circalka,  on  an  ifland  in  the  Don  ;  and 
their  poiieffions,  which  confifled  of  thirty-nine  towns  on  both  fides 
diat  river,  reached  from  Ribna  to  Afoph,  They  there  lived  in  a  fruit- 
ful country,  which  they  took  care  to  cultivate  ;  and  they  were  fo 
wedded  to  their  original  cuftoms,  that  they  were  little  better  than 
P,ominal  fubjefts  of  the  czars,  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  They 
proi'elfed  the  Greek  religion  ;  their  inclinations  were  warlike,  and 
ihey  occafionally  ferved  againfl  the  Tartars  and   Turks  on  the  Palus 

The  internal  government  of  the  Coffacs  approaches  very  near  to 
she  idea  we  form  of  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  delcribed  by  Taci- 
tus. The  captains  and  officers  of  the,  nation  choofe  a  chief,  whom 
Ithcy  call  hauptman,  and  he  refides  at  Circafka  ;  but  this  choice  iscon-. 
firmed  by  the  czar  ;  and  the  hauptman  holds  his  authority  during  life. 
J-le  afts  as  fuperior  over  the  other  towns  of  the  nation,  each  of  which 
is  formed  into  a  feparate  commonwealth,  governed  by  its  own  hetnian, 
who  is  chofen  annually.  They  ferve  in  war,  in  confideration  of  their 
enjoying  their  laws  and  liberties.  They  indeed  have  Icvcral  times 
fe'oeiled,  for  which  they  fuffered  feverely  under  Peter  the  Great.  But 
<;he  Ruffian  yoke  was  fo  much  eafier  than  that  of  the  Poles,  that,  in 
11654,  the  Coffiics  of  the  Ukraine  put  themfelves  likewife  under  the 
prolcftion  of  Rulfia.  I'hey  complained,  however,  that  their  liberties 
had  been  invaded  ;  and  in  the  war  between  Charles  XII.  and  Peter, 
their  hetman  Mazcppa,  joined  the  former  ;  but  he  found  himfelf 
vnable  10  fulfil  the  magnificent  promifes  he  had  made  to  Charles, 
He  brought  over,  hov/ever,  lomc  of  the  Zaparovian  Coffacs,  who  were 
i"ettled  about  the  falls  of  the  river  Nieper,  but  moil  of  them  were  cut 
in  pieces. 

The  mien  ?nd  cbaratter  of  the  Tartars  of  Kafan,  and  of  thofe  derived 
li-oni  tlicm,  are   very   Lip.ifQvra,   and  may  fcrve   for  the  charafteriftiq 
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JRarlcS  of  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars  in  their  neighbourhood.  Very 
few  of  them  are  tall  ;  but  they  are  generally  ilraight  and  well-made, 
have  fmall  faces,  with  frefh  complexions,  and  a  fprightly  and  agrceablcs 
air.  They  are  haughty  and  jealous  of  their  honour,  but  of  a  very 
moderate  capacity.  They  are  foberand  frugal,  dexterous  at  mechani* 
Cal  trades,  and  fond  of  neatnefs.  The  Tartarian  women  are  of  a  whole* 
fomc  complexion  rather  than  handfome,  and  of  a  good  conft;itution  : 
From  their  earlieft  infancy  they  are  accullomed  to  labour,  retirement, 
itiodcfty,  and  fubmilTion.  The  Tartars  of  Kafan  take  great  care  of  the 
education  of  their  children.  They  habituate  their  youth  to  labour,  lo 
fobriety,  and  to  a  ftrift  obfervance  of  the  manners  of  their  anceilors. 
They  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  inftiuftcd  in  the  y\rabic 
tongue,  and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Even  the  fmallcft  village 
has  its  chapel,  fcriool,  prieft,  and  fchool  maflcr  ;  though  fome  of  thefe 
priefts  and  fchool-maflers  are  not  m»uch  fKiiled  in  the  Arabic  language. 
The  beft  Tartarian  academies  in  the  Ruffian  empire  arethofe  of  Kafan, 
Tobolfk,  and  Aftrachan,  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Gagouns, 
or  high-priefts.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  fmall  coilcftions  of  hif- 
torical  anecdotes  in  manufcript,  in  the  huts  of  the  boors  ;  and  their 
merchants,  befldcs  what  thefe  little  libraries  contain,  are  pretty  exten- 
lively  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  *heir  own  people,  and  that  of  the 
circumjacent  ftates,  with  the  antiquities  of  each.  Such  as  choofe  to 
make  a  progrefs  in  theology,  enter  themfclves  into  the  fchools  of 
Bougharia,  which  arc  more  complete  than  the  others. 

The  Tartar  citizens  of  Kalan,  Orenberg,  and  other  governments) 
carry  on  commerce,  exercife  feveral  trades,  and  have  fome  manufac- 
tories. Their  manner  of  dealing  is  cliiefly  by  v/ay  of  bartar  :  Coin  is 
very  rarely  feen  among  them,  and  bills  of  exchange  never.  They  are. 
not  in  general  very  enterprihng  ;  but,  as  they  extend  their  connex- 
ions by  partners  and  clerks,  many  of  them  carry  on  a  great  deal  of  bu- 
finefs,  which  their  parfimonious  way  of  life  renders  verv  lucrative, 
At  Kafan  they  make  a  trade  of  preparing  what  is  called  in  England, 
Morocco  leather.  The  villages  of  thefe  people  comprehend  from  tea 
to  one  hundred  farms.  Thele  villages  were  at  firftcomprfcd  of  troops 
of  wandering  fhepherds  ;  but  being  drawn  gradually  clofer  together 
by  fucceflive  population,  they  found  themfeives  under  the  neceliity  of 
cultivating  the  earth,  and  crefting  fixed  habitations.  They  never 
leave  their  fields  fallow  ;  for  which  reafon  they  ufe  more  manure 
than  the  Ruffians.  They  are  much  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  bees  ^ 
jnany  of  them  are  perfeft  mailers  of  this  part  of  rural  economy,  and 
reap  great  profit  from  it.  Moil  of  the  villages  alfo  contain  tanners, 
ihoc-makers,  taylors,  dyers,  fmiths,  and  carpenters.  The  laborious  fe- 
males fpin,  and  make  cloth  from  the  fleece  Of  their  flocks,  and  thread 
from  hemp  of  their  own  cultivation. 

The  moveables  of  thefe  Tartars  are,  for  the  Tnofl  part,  only  fuch  aS 
are  ncceiTary  to  the  real  wants  of  life.  Their  catalogue  of  kitchen  and 
table  furniture  is  very  fhort  ;  and  they  have  but  few  uteniils  of  agri- 
culture, and  mechanics.  A  chefl  or  two,  fome  carpets  and  pieces  of 
felt,  mats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  with  which  they  cover  broad 
benches  that  they  ufe  inftead  of  beds,  with  a  few  chairs  and  tables,  are 
commonly  all  the  furniture  to  be  feen  in  their  houfes  ;  though  fomc 
cf  the  principal  people  have  fluffed  cufhions  and  pillcws  on  their 
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fieeping  benches.  But  chairs  and  tables  are  only  (een  in  towns  ;  an5 
even  there,  never  but  in  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  have  bufinefs  with  for- 
eicrners.  'J  hev  commonly  make  four  meals  a  day,  at  which  theiil' 
bench  ferves  them  for  table  and  chairs  ;  for  on  this  they  place  them- 
fclves  round  the  diflies,  each  perfon  fitting  on  his  hee|s,  after  the  ori- 
ental manner.  Tiiey  naka  ablutions,  and  fay  prayers,  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  their  meals.  The  Tartars  of  Kafan,  as  well  as  mod  of 
the  Mahomclcti  raitars,  are  very  polite,  both  am  mg  one  another  and 
towards  ftraugers.  Old  men,  who  have  maintained  good  chdra6ters, 
are  held  in  great  veneration  among  them  :  And  a  grey  beard  is  confid- 
ered  as  naturally  entitling  a  man  to  refpeft.  They  are  fond  of  aflting 
advice  of  their  old  men,  who  have  always  prefex-ence  and  precedence, 
and  are  the  arbitrators  in  all  dilputes. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tartar  citizens  and 
villages  of  Aftrachan  are  perfcftly  fimih^r  to  thofe  of  the  Tartars  of 
Kafan.  In  the  city  of  Aflrachan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goods, 
built  of  bricks,  and  feveral  fhops  upon  arches.  They  carry  on  an  im- 
portant commerce  with  the  Armenians,  1  erlians,  Indians,  and  Bough- 
arians  :  And  their  manufaftories  of  N'orocco  leather,  cottons,  canio* 
lots,  and  fjlks,  are  in  a  very  thriving  ftate. 

The  Fin7is  are  of  Aliatic  origin,  and  have  a  clofe  refemblance  to  (he 
Laplanders,  only  they  are  more  civilized,  and  better  informed.  They 
live  in  towns  and  villdges.  have  fchools  and  dcademics,  and  make  fome 
progrefsin  the  arts  and  fclences.  They  profefs  the  Lutheran  faith, 
and  life  the  chriftian  ^ra  in  their  chronology.  They  carry  on  com- 
merce, and  cxercifc  moft  of  the  common  trades.  The  boors  are  chicf- 
Vy  employed  in  agriculture^  hunting  and  filhing.  They  are  great  eat- 
ers, making  five  meals  a  day,  and  are  immoderately  fond  of  brandy. 
They  enjoy  a  confiderable  degree  of  freedom,  as  the  Rulhan  govern- 
ment has  continued  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which 
thev  formerly  had  under  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

Iha  IVotjah,  who  are  a  Finnilh  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  province  of 
Viauk,  in  the  government  of  Kafan.  This  nation  was  one  of  thofe 
who  were  formerly  und;r  the  protcftion  of  the  Tartars  ;  but,  fince  it 
has  been  fubjecledio  Ruffia,  it  has  preferred  the  quiet  and  fecurity  which 
agrieullure  affords,  to  the  ambulatory  life  of  herdfmen  and  flrepherds, 
arid  fixed  habitations  to  their  ancient  tents.  The  Wotjaks  are  of  a 
middle  ftature,  and  isencrallv  red  haired  ;  they  are  honeft,  peaceable, 
and  hofpitabie  ;  but  fuperftitious,  and  very  credulous.  They  are  af- 
liducus  in  rural  ecoromy,  neglefting  neither  the  culture  of  bees,  nor 
the  chace  ;  in  the  laUer  they  ufe  indifferently  the  bow  or  firearms* 
In  their  leifure  houis  many  of  them  employ  themfclvcs  in  making  all 
forts  of  turnery,  fuch  as  cups,  Ipoons  and  fhuttles  ;  and  others  varnilli 
all  kinds  of  cups  and  bowls.  1  he  women  are  emplovcd  in  fewing,  in 
making  linen,  coarfe  cloths,  and  ornaments  ofcmbroidery.  Some  of 
the  Wotjaks  are  Chrillians,  hut  a  great  part  of  them  are  heathens  and 
idolators  ;  though  even  thefe  believe  the  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate  o£ 
rewards  and  punifhinents. 

The  Ojtif.ks,  who  are  likewife  a  Finnifh  race,  are  one  of  the  moft 
numerous  nations  of  Siberia.  Before  they  were  in  fubjeftion  to  Ruf- 
lia,  they  v/cre  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  their  de- 
fcendants  are  fldl  refuted  tioblo,     As  thcfe  people  divide  ihcmfelves      : 
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into  different  fiocks  or  tribes,  they  choofe  their  chiefs  from  among  the 
progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers,  Thefe  maintain  peace  and  good  or- 
der,''and  fuperintend  the  payment  of  the  taxes.  They  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  are  extremely  ignorant  ;  they 
can  reckon  as  far  as  ten,  but  no  farther,  as  is  the  cafe  with  other  Fin- 
nish nations.  Thefe  people  have  a  fmgular  cuftom,  that  the  daughter- 
in-law  never  uncovers  her  face  in  the  prefence  of  her  father-in-law  -, 
nor  is  the  fon-in-law  allowed  to  appear  before  the  mother-in-law  till 
his  wife  has  had  a  child.  They  are  mofl  of  them  idolaters  ;  and  one 
of  their  opinions  is,  that  bears  enjoy  after  death  a  happinefs  at  leaft 
equal  to  that  which  they  expeft  for  themfelves.  Whenever  they  kill 
one  of  thefe  animals,  they  fing  fongs  over  him,  in  which  they  afk  his 
pardon  for  the  injury  they  have  done  him.  They  alfo  hang  up  his 
Ikin,  to  which  they  fhew  many  civilities,  and  pay  many  fine  compli- 
ments, to  induce  him  not  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  the  world  of 
Spirits.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  bears  are  in  great  eflimation  among 
all  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  north  and  nortli-eaft. 

The  IVogolian s  zre  rather  below  the  middle  flature,  have  generally 
black  hair,  and  a  fcanty  beard.  They  are  of  a  gay  difpofition,  honeft, 
laborious,  and  acute  ;  but  flovenly  and  fickle,  and  inclined  to  be  ex- 
trem^ely  pafTionate.  Their  women  are  well  made,  rdbuft,  civil,  and 
laborious.  They  are  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters,  as  well  as 
fome  of  their  kindred  nations:  They  do  not  reckon  their  time  by 
years',  though  they  mark  the  months,  and  name  them  after  the  various 
revolutions  of  nature  which  they  obferve  in  their  forefts.  They  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  into  tribes  or  races:  And  a  Wougoul  village  is 
commonly  compofed  only  of  one  family,  whofe  chief  or  elder  per- 
forms the  funftions  of  ftarofte,  or  magiftrate  of  the  village.  Their 
principal  occupation  is  the  chace,  in  which  they  difcovcr  much  eager- 
nefs  and  addrefs  ;  ufing  indifcriminately  fire-arms,  the  bow,  and  the 
fpear.  They  are  alfo  Ikilful  in  contriving  traps,  fnarcs,  and  gins,  and 
all  the  lures  of  game. 

The  T/chouzvafches  dwell  along  the  two  i'ldcs  oi  the  Wolga,  in  the 
governments  of  Nifchnei-Nowogrod,  Kafan  and  Orcnbcrg.  They 
never  live  in  towns,  but  affemble  in  fmall  villages,  and  choofe  the  forefts^ 
fortheir  habitations.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  procure  for 
that  purpofe  fcrew-barrel  mufkets,  which  they  prefer  to  the  bow.  One 
of  their  marriage  ceremonies  is,  that,  on  the  wedding  night,  the  bride 
is  obliged  to  pull  off  her  hufband's  boots.  A  late  writer  fays,  "  Among 
the  Tfchouwafches  the  hufband  is  mailer  of  the  houfe  ;  he  orders  every 
thing  himfelf ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  obey  without  reply  :  A 
cufl-om  calculated  to  prevent  domeftic  broils.  Accordingly  quarrels 
are  very  uncommon  in  the  families  of  the  Tfchouwafches." 

.  The  Kirgiiijians  have  a  frank  and  prepoirefling  air,  fimilar  to  that 
^hich  chara£lerizes  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.  They  have  a  fharp,  but  not 
a.fierce  look,  and  fmaller  eyes  than  thofe  Tartars.  They  have  good 
natural  fenfe,  and  are  affable,  and  high-fpiritcd  ;  but  fond  of  their  eafe, 
and  voluptuous.  They  dwell  always  in  portable  huts,  wandering 
about  their  deferts  in  fearch  of  pafturage  for  their  flocks  and  herds, 
^hich  conftitute  their  principal  occupation.  As  their  courfes  are  reg- 
vlatedby  neceffity,  in  fummer  they  traverfe  the  northern  deferts,  and 
ic  wijat^r  the  fguthem  pai-ts.     It  is  only  wkeij  they  have  nothing  elfe 
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ta  ^o,  f^at  they  follow  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  agriculturo  is  alDfolute* 
ly  vmk^o^yn  to  th'-m.  Then-  troops  of  cattle  confiil  of  horfes,  camels> 
COWS,  gOdts,  and  fheep,  which  fupply  them  bctli  with  food  and  rai- 
ment. Camels  are  of  great  fervice  to  them  throughout  their  whole 
economy,  carrvir.g  their  huts  and  furniture  at  e^'ery  cliange  of  ftation, 
which  they  do  to  the  weight  of  nine  hundred  pounds.  The  Kirgui- 
liansdrcfs  in  tiie  eafhern  manner,  but  their  clothes  are  for  the  mofi;  part 
hetter  than  thofe  worn  by  the  other  Tartars.  The  decoration  of  their 
horf^s  employs  them  almoft  as  much  as  that  of  their  perfons  ;  they 
having  generally  elegant  faddles,  hanrifcme  houfings,  and  ornamented 
bridles.  They  are  great  eaters  ;  and  they  alfo  fmokc  tobscco  to  excefs. 
Men,  w'omen,  and  children,  all  fmoke,  and  take  fauff  :  They  keep  the 
latter  in  little  horns  faftened  to  their  girdles.  The  great  and  wealthy 
live  perfeflly  in  the  lame  mannerasthereftof  the people,and are diftin-* 
gnifhed  only  by  the  numerous  train  that  accompanies  them  in  their  cav* 
alqades,  and  the  quantity  of  huts  which  funound  their  quarters,  inhab* 
itedby  their  wives,  children  and  flaves. 

The  Timgufians  form  one  of  the  mod  numerous  nations  of  Siberia^ 
They  are  of  a  middle  ftature,  well  made,  and  of  a  good  mien.  Their 
fipht  and  hearing  are  of  a  degree  of  acutenefs  and  delicacy  that  is  al- 
jnoft  incredible  ;  hut  their  oi-gans  of  fmelling  and  feeling  are  confider-' 
ably  more  blunt  than  ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft  every 
tree,  and  ftone  within  the  circuit  of  their  ulual  perambulations  ;  and 
they  can  even  defcribe  a  courfe  of  fome  hundred  miles  by  the  con- 
figurations of  the  trees  and  ftoncs  they  meet  wi:hj  and  can  enable 
tethers  to  take  the  fame  route  by  fuch  defcriptions.  They  alfo  dif- 
cover  the  tracks  of  the  game  by  the  compreflion  of  the  grafs  or  mofs^ 
They  learn  foreign  languages  with  eafe,  are  alert  on  hoileback,  good 
hunters  and  dexterous  at  the  bow. 

The  Kalmucs  are  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous  ;  for  the  moft 
part  raw-boned  and  ftout.  Their  vifage  is  fo  flat  that  the  feull  of  si 
Kalmuc  m.ay  eafily  be  known  from  others.  They  have  thick  lips,  a 
finall  nofe,  anda  {hort  chin,  their  complexion  a  reddifh  and  yellowifh 
brown.  The  women  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  make  with  the  men j 
and  the  fkin  of  their  face  a  wholefome  white  and  red  ;  thcy  are  lively^ 
s^iTieeable,  and  indullrious.  The  ftanding  charafter  of  this  tribe  is, 
rough,  but  lefs  diffolutc  and  bafe  than  they  are  commonly  fuppofed  id 
be.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  chiefs  or  maflcrs,  but  their 
?i6ljvc  fpirit,  and  their  improvidence  and  carcleffncfs,  make  thent 
thievifh  and  dirty.  In  their  robberies,  thcy  ufe  more  ftratagem  than 
violence,  and  as  thcy  believe  in  the  noftyrnal  wandering  of  dead  men's 
fpirlts,  thev  are  fcldom  accompanied  with  murder.  Thcy  are  fuper- 
liitious  about  good  and  bad  days,  and  have  written  laws  which  are 
founded  on  reafon,  cuflom,  and  the  will  of  the  prince.  Thefir  code 
is  very  favourable  to  females,  and  never  looks  upon  a  woman  as  the 
a\ithor  of  any  crime.  A  rape  and  adulteiry  is  punifhed  with  a  mulft' 
of  nine  head  of  cattle.  Their  fpeech  is  a  mongrel  dialcft  v\nth  many/ 
Tartarian  words,  but  their  religious  books  are  in  the  Tangut  or  Tibe- 
tan. 1  he  fole  pnjfeffion  anrong  them  is  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  theyt 
purfue  the  chace  as  an  amufement  ;  their  dwelling  is  in  tents,  or 
yourts  of  felt,  which  they  call  gar,  and  the  Ruffians  kibitha^  and  much- 
r^lemblQ  the  Kir^uinar;*,    Th?ir  cl^thin^is  orientatl^  and.  tl^ir  bead* 
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are  exaflly  Chinefe.  Some  of  their  women  wear  a  large  golden  ring 
in  their  noftrils.  Their  principal  food  confifts  of  animals  tame  ami 
wild,  and  even  their  chiefs  will  feed  upon  cattle  that  have  died  of 
diftemper  or  age,  and  1ft  it  ftink  ever  fo  much  •  fo  that  in  every  hord 
the  flefli  market  hath  the  appearance  of  a  layfi;all  of  carrion  ;  tliey 
eat  likewife  the  roots  and  plants  of  their  deferts.  They  are  great  eat- 
ers, but  can  endure  want  for  a  long  time  without  complaint,  lioth, 
fexes  fmoke  continually.  During  tlie  fummer  they  keep  to  the  north, 
and  in  the  winter  to  the  fouthern  deferts.  They  fleep  upon  felt  or 
carpeting,  and  cover  themfelves  with  the  fame. 

The  Kamtfchadate:  have  a  lively  imagination,  a  ftrong  memory,  and 
a  great  genius  for  imitation.  Their  chief  employments  are  hunting 
and  fifliing.  The ehace  fiirniflies  them  with  fables,  foxes,  and  other 
game.  They  are  very  expertin  fifhing,  and  are  well  acquainted  ^vith 
the  proper  feafons  for  it.  Theiroiets  are  made  of  the  ftamina  of  net- 
tles. When  they  are  not  engaged  in  hunting  and  fiftiing,  they  fome- 
tlmess  employ  themfelves  in  building  hutr,  forming  different  woodc-n 
utenfils,  cutting  wood  for  fuel  and  building,  and  making  bows  and 
arrows:  But  much  of  their  time  is  palled  in  ablolute  idlenefs  ;  for 
they  are  generally  extremely  indolent.  Poverty  gives  them  no  con- 
cern ;  and  nothing  but  the  calls  of  hunger  can  drive  them  to  the  chace^ 
They  live  in  villages,  confifting  of  a  few  fmall  houfes,  and  fituated  in, 
general  near  fome-river.  When  a  village  becomes  too  populous,  they 
feparate  and  form  a  new  village.  They  eat  and  drink  great  quanti- 
ties ;  but  as  what  they  eat  is  always  cold,  their  teeth  are  very  fine- 
Dogs  are  their  only  domeftic  animals,  and  they  put  a  high  value  upon 
them.  Some  of  them  travel  'in  fmall  carriages  drawn  by  dogs  ;  and  ^ 
complete  Kamtfchadalian  equipage,  dogs,  harnefs,  and  all,  cofts  in. 
that  country  4I.  los.  or  near  twenty  rubles.  The  Kamtfchadales  be- 
lieved the  iminortality  of  the  foul,  before  thev  were  prevailed  upon  tq 
embrace  the  Chriflian  religion.  They  are  fuperflitic.us  to  cxtrava-, 
gance  ;  and  extremely  fmgular  and  capricious  in  the  different  enjoy-. 
ments  of  life,  particularly  their  convivial  entertainments. 

The  manners  of  the  Siberians  were  formerly  fo  barbarous,  that  Peter 
the  Great  thought  he  could  not  inflift  a  greater  punifiiment  upon  his. 
•capital  enemies,  the  Swedes,  than  by  baniffiing  'hem  to  Siberia.  Thet 
effeft  was,  that  the  Swedifh  officers  and  (oldiers  introduced  European, 
ufages  and  manufactures  into  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  com- 
fortable living.  In  this  v/ide  and  forlorn  region,  that  was  fo  long  uri-r 
known  to  Europe,  fome  new  mines  have  lately  been  difcovered,  which, 
upon  their  firft  opening,  have  yielded  45.00Q  pounds  of  fine  (ilvcr,  and^ 
which  is  faid  to  have  been  obtained  with  little  difficulty  or  exp?nfe„ 
But  Kamtfchatka  is  now  confidered  as  the  moll  horrid  place  of  exila 
in  the  vaff  empire  of  Ruffia,  and  here  fome  of  the  greateft  criminals, 
are  fcnt. 

Religion'.]  The  religion  eftablifhed  in  the  Ruffian  empire  is  the 
Greek.  The  moft  effential  poini  in  which  their  ]irofeflion  of  faith 
differs  from  that  of  the  Latin  church,  is  the  doftrine,  thai  the  Koly 
Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Fatlier  onlv.  The  Greek  church  kecp.slxnt 
9'nd  other  days  of  faff,  which  are  yerv  numerous,  v/ith  the  utmoft 
ftriftnefs  ;  its  liturgy  in  Ruffia  continues  to  he  read  in  the  old  Sclavo- 
man  language  ;  and  its  form  of  worft^ip  is  at  leaff  as  much  oveiio^ided 
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with  rites  as  the  Roman  Cathoh'c.  Saints  are  held  in  veneration; 
painted  images  of  them,  but  no  Oatucs  are  fufFered  in  the  churches. 
There  is  a  Ictl  of  dilfentcrs,  who  call  themfclves  Chriftians  of  the  old 
faith,  but  who  arc  called  apofLatcs  by  the  orthodox  church  ;  the  differ- 
ences between  tliem  relate  chiefly  to  ceremonies.  The  church  has 
been  governed  fmce  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  by  a  national  council, 
called  the  Holy  Synod,  compofed  of  a  preiident,  two  vice-prefidents, 
and  nine  other  members,  llie  Ruffian  clergy  confifls  of  three  metro- 
politans, viz.  thofe  of  Kiew  Tobolfk,  and  the  new-appointed  metro- 
politan of  Georgia  ;  of  28  bi{hops,  independent  of  the  metropolitans^, 
and  fubjeft  only  to  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  who  prefide  over  dioce- 
fes  called  Eparchies,  and  of  profopopes,,  popes,  and  deacons.  Mar- 
riage is  forbid  to  i^e  archbifliops  and  bifhops,  but  is  allowed  to  the  in- 
ferior clergy.  Theic  are  479  convents  for  men,  and  74  for  women,  con- 
taining about  70.000  perlons  ;  the  convents  of  monks  are  goveraed 
by  preiidents,  called  Archimandrites  ;  thole  of  nuns  by  women,  cal- 
led Iguraenias.  Above  900,000  peafants  belong  to  the  eflates  in  pof- 
fefTion  of  the  clergy. 

Behdesthe  Greek  religion,  all  other  religious  profeffions  are  tolerat- 
ed, and  ciijoy  the  free  cxercife  of  iheir  worfhip.  Livonia  and  fome 
other  provinces,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  are  of  the  Lu- 
theran religion.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Polifh  provinces,  iu 
which  the  order  of  jefuits  is  Hill  tolerated,  are  under  the  government 
of  the  (  atliolic  Archliifliop  qf  Mohilow.  The  Jews  are  tolerated  on- 
ly in  or  near  the  Pfjlifli  provinces.  The  Armenians  have  a  bifliop: 
of  their  own,  rcfiding  at  Aftrachan.  In  the  province  of  Saratow 
there  are  feveral  flourifhing  fettlements  of  Moravian  brethren.  Of' 
the  Afiatic  nations  belonging  to  this  vaft  empire,  fome  are  Mahome- 
dans,  others  worfiiip  the  Dclai  Lama  of  Tibet,  or  the  great  Kutuchtu- 
of  the  Calmucks,  and  others,  as  the  Kamlkadales  and  Kurilians  have- 
a  form  of  Pagan  fuperflition  peculiar  to  themfclves. 

Language. 3  The  common  language  of  Rullia  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Polifh  and  Sclavonian  ;  their  priefls,  however,  and  the  moft  learned 
of  their  clergy,  m.alte  ufc  of  what  is  called  modern  Greek  ;  and  (it  is 
faid)  thofc  who  know  that  language  in  its  purity,  are  at  no  lofs  for  urb- 
dcrltanding  it  in  its  corrupted  flate.  The  Ruflians  have  thirly-fix  let- 
ters, tiie  forms  of  which  have  a  ftrong  refcmblance  to  the  old  Greek 
alphabet. 

LfARNiNr,,  &c.]  Sciences  and  arts,  introduced  by  Peter  the  Great^ 
are  highly  encouraged  by  the  prefent  emprefs.  There  are  in  Ruriia 
three  univerfities,  at  Pcteriburg,  Mofcow,  and  Kiew  ;  the  latter  of 
which  is  merely  a  feminary  for  the  clergy  ;  an  academy  of  fcicnces, 
an  academy  of  arts,  and  an  academy  of  the  Ruffian  language.  The 
prefent  emprefs  is  aftually  employed  in  founding  a  number  of  fchools, 
for  the  education  of  the-  lower  claffes  of  her  fubjecls,  throughout  the 
bed  inhabited  parts  of  the  empire  ;  an  inllitution  of  the  mod  benefi- 
cial tendency,  v.diich,  if  rightly  executed,  will  entitle  the  great  Catha- 
rine, m.oie  than  any  of  her  prcdeccflors,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Rui- 
fian  nation. 

GovKR  NMF.NT,]  Tlic  cmpcror,  or  autocratofof  Ruffia,  (the  pref- 
ent emprefs  flylcs  hcrfelf  autocratrix)  is  abfolutc.  He  muft  beef  the 
Greek  church  by  the  ^incicnt  cuflom  of  the  cripife.     The  only  written 
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FuncJamental  law  exifling  is  that  of  Peter  the  Firfl,  liy  which  the  right 
of  fucceflion  to  the  throne  depends  entirely  on  the  choice  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  Some  writers,  however,  confider  the  indiviiibility  of  the 
empire  as  a  fecond  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy.  The  nobility" 
and  gentry  have  no  rights  and  privileges  to  proteft  tliem  againfl  the 
arbittary  will  of  the  fovereign,  who  has  unlimited  power  over  their 
lives  and  property,  as  well  as  over  all  the  reft  of  his  Ruffian  fubje6ts. 
Yet  forae  of  the  conquered  provinces,  as  I.ivonia  and  Efthonia,  enjov. 
by  the  peace  of  Nyftadt,  fome  valuable  privileges.  The  ColTacks  and 
iome  other  Afiatic  nations  are  likewiie  in  a  Hate  of  lefs  fervile  fubjcc- 
tion. 

The  management  of  public  affairs  is  entrufled    to  feveral  depart- 
ments.    At  the  head  of  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  regulation  of  inter- 
nal affairs  (the  fyuo^l  or  ecclcfiaflical  convocation  excepted)   is  the 
fenate,  under  the  prefidency  of  a  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.   The 
fovereign  himfelf  nominates  the  members  of  this  lupreme  court,  which 
is  divided  into  fix,  chambers^  four  of  which   are   at   Peterfburg,  and 
two  at  Mofcow.     The  provinces  are  ruled  by  governors  appointed  by 
the  fovereign  ;  each  government,    containing  on  an  average  4C0.0CQ 
fubjefts,  has  two  courts  of  juftiee,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  civ- 
il and  the  other  to  criminal  caufes.     Under  the  control  of  the  fenaie 
arc  the  following  departments  :  The  war   dcpaitment  ;  the  board  of 
-admiralty  ;  the  fupreme  court  of  appeals  at    Mofcow,    of  which  thfj 
court  of  iudicatui-e  at  Peterfburg  is  a  branch  :  The  latter  has  the  con- 
trol  of  the  civil  magiftrates  in  the  cities,   and  of  the  court  of  Relief, 
eftabliflied  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  have  not  the   means  of  fuing 
for  redrefs  in  the  other  courts.     From  all  courts  of  jultice  there  lies  an. 
appeal  to  the  fenate.      The  other  departments  are  :  The  board  of  the 
treafury  •  the  board  of  commerce  ;  the  board  of  the  mines,  including 
the  infpeftion  of  the  mint  ;  the  board  of  manufaftures  :  the  court  of 
exchequer  (or  chamber  of  finances)  ;  the  board  of  revifion  of  all  pub- 
lic accounts  ;  the    falt-revenue   office  ;  the  poft-office  ;  the   medical 
court  *  the  department  of  police,  and  the  chamber  of  feizures  and  for- 
feitures. 

Finances.]  The  public  revenue  in  ^7^5  amounted  to  only  20 
millions.  The  prefent  revenue  is  a  very  large  one,  confidering  the 
low  price  of  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which  are  at  leafl  four  times 
cheaper  than  in  England  :  The  revenue  commonly  exceeds  the  cx- 
penfe  of  the  government. 

This  fum  is  raifed,  i.  From  a  capitation  tax,  which  at  prefent  has 
been  extended  to  the  provinces  of  Livonia,  Efthonia,  and  Finnland, 
contrary  to  the  privileges  granted  to  them,  bv  Peter  the  Great.  The 
produce  of  this  tax  in  1768  was  feven  millions  of  rubles,  but  it  is 
fince  greatly  incrcafed.  2.  From  the  cufi-oms,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  three  million  of  rubles,  and  increaUng  with  the  extenfion  of  coin- 
merce.  3.  From  the  monopolv  in\'cflcd  in  the  crown  of  vending  all 
forts  of  fpirituous  liquors,  which  yields  likewife  upwards  of  three 
million  of  rubles.  4.  From  the  fait  works,  which  produce  one  mill- 
ion and  a  half.  ,5.  From  taxes  on  lands,  on  fales  of  gentlemen's  cf- 
tates,  fifhcries,  and  licences  of  public  houfe5.  6,-  Frcm  iho  profits  of 
the  mint,     7.  From  the  mines. 
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The  public  debrs  are  computed  to  amount  to  about  40  million  o{ 
rubles. 

Army.]  The  army  is  generally  calculated  to  amount  to  from  400 
to  450.000  men  ;  according  to  Bufching  they  amounted  in  1772,  to 
above  600,000, 

Regular  and  Irregular,  1783. 

Regular  cavalry  .  _ 

Irregular  cavalry  —  „ 

Regiments  of  infantry  —  

Garrifons  

Militia  cavalry      —  

Artillery  of  fhe  camp  

■ of  the  garrifons  — 


Guard; 

Cavalry 

Infantry 

Artillery 

Garrifons 

Cofl'acSj  &c; 


The  army  i?f  178-4  amounted  to^  368,901,  viz. 


397>8oo 


7291 
59,662 
149,886 
29,062 
87.000 
36,000 


Total  368,901 

Navt.]  Sixty-three  armed  fhips,  of  which  24  are  of  the  line, 
20.000  failors.  It  has  been  related,  that  (in  1785)  there  were  48  fhips 
of  the  line  at  Cronftadt,  and  1 2  fhips  of  the  line  in  the  Black  Sea.  By 
©ther  accounts  the  ftrength  of  the  RulRan  navy  is  much  lefs  confid- 
erable. 

The  chief  haibours  are,  i'.  Cronftadt,  not  far  from  Peterfburg,  on 
tlie  gulf  of  Finnland,  where  there  is.  a  fine  dock-yard.  z.  Reval,  in. 
the  pro^'ince  of  Livonia,  en  the  Baltic  Sea.  3.  Archangel,  on  the 
Vvl-ite  Sea.  4.  Cherfon,  onthe  Black  Sea,,  in  the  province  of  Ekatar- 
inoflow.  The  admiralty  confifls  of  one  high-admiral,  three  admirals, 
three  vice-admirals,  and  four  countre  admirals. 

The  whale  army  was,  in  the  year  1784,  divided  into  nine  different 
divifions  and  three  corps,  the  Caucafian  that  of  Orenburg  and  of  Si- 
beria. All  the  war  affairs  are  under  the  war  department  of  Peterf- 
burg, where  there  is  alfo^ founded  an  academy  for  cadets  and  for  artille- 
ry. Tulo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name,  is  famous  for  its 
great  manufafture  of  mufkcts.  The  expeufes  of  the  whole  army 
amount  only  to  about  two  millions  of  rubles. 

CiTiE.^,  TOWNS,  PALACES,")  Pcterfburg  naturally  takcs  thc  lead 
AND.  OTHER  BUILDINGS.  J  ill  this  divifion.  It  lies  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Neva  with  the  lake  Ladoga,  already  mentioned,  in  N. 
latitude  59*".  57'.  and  E.  long.  31^  ;  but  the  reader  may  have  a  better 
idea  of  its  fituation,  by  being  informed  that  it  ftands  on  bo;h  fides  the 
river  Neva,  between  that  lake  and  th<;  bottom  of  the  Finland  gulf- 
In  the  year  1703,  this  city  confifted  of  a  few  fmall  firiiins  huts,  on  a 
fpot  lb  marfliy,  that  the   ground  was  formed  into  nine  iflauds  ;  by 
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%\-liiCli,  according  to  Voltaire,  its  principal  quarters  are  fl ill  divided. 
Without  entering  into  too  minute  .1  defcription  of  this  city,   it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fay,  that  it  extends  about  fix  miles  every  way,  .ind  contains 
every  flruftu re  f9r  magnificence,  the  improvement  of  the   arts,  reve- 
nue, navigation,  war  and  commerce,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moft 
celebrated  cities  in  Europe.     There  is  but  one  bridge  over  the  Neva, 
which  joins  the  Dork  yard  to  Bafil'sifland — It  is  conftrufted  with  flat: 
bottomed  boats,  which  in  the  fpring  arc  laid  acrofs  the  river,   and  re- 
moved in    autumn   before    the    frofl   begins.       Tliere    is   a   convent 
which  defervcs    particular   notice,  in    which    aao   youns  ladies  are 
educated  at  the  emprefs's  cxpenfe  ;   aoo  of  t'nemof  fuperior  rank,  and 
the  others,  daughters  of  citizens  and  tradcfmen,  who,  after  a  certain 
time  allotted  to  their  education,  quit  the  convent  with   improvements 
fuitable  to  their  conditions  of  life,  and  thofc  of  the  lower  clafs  are 
prefented  with  a  fum  of  money  as  a  dowry  if  they  marry,  or  to  pro- 
cure to  themfelves  a  proper   livelihood.     Near   to  this   convent  is  a 
Foundling  Hofoital,  affiftant  to  that  noble  one  eftabliflied  at  Mofcow, 
and  where  the  mother  may  come  to  be  delivered  privately,  and  then 
after  the  utmoft  attention  to  her,  flie  leaves  the  child  to  the  Hate,  as  a 
parent  more  capable  of  promoting  its  welfare. 

As  Peterfburg  is  the  emporium  of  RuflTia,  the  number  of  foreign 
■fliips  trading  to  it  in  the  fummer  time  is  furprilino-.  In  winter,  3000 
one-horf-  fledges  are  employed  for  paffengcrs  in  the  ftreets.  It  is 
.fuppofed,  that  there  are  170.000  inhabitants  in  this  city;  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  thirty-five  great  churches  ;  for  in  it  almoft  every 
feft  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  tolerated.  It  alfo  contains  five  palaces, 
fome  of  which  are  fuperb,  particularly  that  Avhich  is  called  the  New 
Summer  Palace,  near  the  Triumphal  Port,  which  is  an  elegant  piece 
■of  architefture.  This  magnificent  city  is  defended  on  that  fide  next 
the  fca  by  the  fortrefsof  Cronftadt  ;  which,  caniidering  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  navigating  a  large  naval  force  through  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  is  fufficient  to  guard  it  on  that  iide  from  the  attempts  of  any 
enemy,  Petevlburg  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ingria,  one  of 
Peter  the  Great's  conquefts  from  the  Swedes.  All  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city  is  covered  with  country  houfes  and  gardens. 

The  city  of  Mofcow,  foi-merly  the  capital   of  this   great  empire, 

ftands  orr  a  pleafant  plain,  in  N.  lat.  ,5,5"  40'  E.  long.  38"^  1414  miles 

|N.  E.  of  London.       The  river   Mofkwa  running   through    it   in    a 

winding  courfc,  and  Teveral  eminences,    intcrfperfed   with  gardens, 

proves  and  lawns,  f®rm  mod  delightful  profpctls.      It  feems  rather  to 

:>€  a  cultivated  country  than  a  city.     The   ancient  magnificence  of 

his  city  would  be  incredible,  were  it  not  attefled  by  the  moft  unqucf- 

ionable  authors  :   But  we  are  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  uncul- 

ivated  ftate  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  which  might  have  made  it  ap- 

)ear  with  a  greater  luftre  in  the  eyes  of  a  traveller.     Bufching  fpeaks 

>f  it  as  the  largeft  cily  in  Europe  ;  but  that  can  be  X)nly  meant  as  to 

he  ground  it  ftands  on,  computed  to  be    16  miles  in  circumferenee. 

t  IS  generally  agreed,  that  Mofcow   contains  i6oo  churches,  among 

vhich  are  1 1  Cathedrals,  and   271  parifh   churches.     Around  the  ex- 

hange,  according  to  Bufching,  are  about  6000  fine  fhops,  which  dif- 

lay  a  vaft  parade  of  commerce,  cfpecially   to  and  from  China.     No 

ty  difplays  a   greater  contrari;  than  Molco'v.  of  magnificence  and 
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nieannefs  in  building.  The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  are 
niiferable  timber  booths  ;  but  their  palaces,  churches,  convents,  and 
other  public  edifices,  are  fpacious  and  lofty.  The  grand  imperial 
p:ilacc,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  mofl  fuperb  flruftures  in  the  world  : 
It  Itanda  in  the  Kremelin,  one  of  the  interior  circles  of  the  city,  and 
contains  the  old  impevial  palace,  pleaiure-houfe,  and  ftables,  a  viftu- 
alling-houie,  the  palace  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  patriarch, 
nine  catliedrals,  five  convents,  four  parifli  churches,  the  arfenal, 
■with  the  public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the  churches,  in  the 
Krernelin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moll  of  them  gilt,  or  covered  with 
lilver  :  The  architefture  is  in  the  Gothic  tafte  ;  but  the  infides  of  the 
churches  are  richly  ornamented  ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  faints  are 
decorated  with  gold,  fiivcr,  and  precious  ftones.  Mention  is  made 
ef  the  cathedral,  v/hich  has  no  fewer  than  nine  towers,  covered  with 
copper  double  gilt,  and  contains  a  iilver  branch  with  forty-eight 
lights,  faid  to  weigh  2800  pounds.  A  volume  would  fcarcely  fuffice 
to  recount  the  other  particulars  of  the  magnificence  of  this  city.  Ita 
fumptuous  monuments  of  the  great  dukes  and  czars,  the  magazine,  the 
patriarchal  palace,  the  exchequer,  and  chancery,  are  noble  flruftures,' 
l"he  public  fs'not  unacquainted  with  the  barbarous  anecdote,  that  the 
czar  John  Bafilides,  ordered  the  architefl:  of  the  church  of  Jerufalem, 
to  be  deprived  of  his  eye-fight,  that  he  might  never  contrive  its  equal. 
The  ilory  is  improbable,  and  might  take  its  rife  from  the  arbitrary  dif- 
pofition  of  that  great  prince.  1  fhall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  men- 
tion the  great  bell  of  Mofcow.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  diftraftedly 
fond  of  bells,  that  they  arc  always  tinkling  in  every  quarter.  The 
jewels  and  ornaments  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  Kreme- 
lin church,  and  its  other  furniture,  can  be  only  equalled  by  what  is 
feen  at  the  famous  Holy  iloufe  of  Loretto  in  Italy.  Voltaire  fays, 
that  Peter,  who  was  attentive  to  every  thing,  did  not  neglcft  Moicow 
at  the  time  he  was  building  Peterfburg  ;  for  he  caufed  it  to  bo  paved,, 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices,  and  enriched  it  with  manufaftures. 

The  foundling  Plofpitai  at  Mofcow  is  an  excellent  inflitution,  and 
nppcars  to  be  under  very  judicious  regulations,  Jt  was  founded  by 
the  prefcnt  cmprefs,  and  is  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
legcfcies  and  other  charitable  endowments.  It  is  an  immenie  pile  of 
building,  of  a  quadrangular  fhapc,  and  contains  3000  foundlings  : 
W'hen  tlie  eflabliftiment  is  completed,  it  is  intended  to  contain  8000. 
They  are  taken  great  care  of;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  have 
the  liberty  of  choofmg  any  particular  brancli  of  trade  ;  and  for  this 
purpofe  there  are  different  fpecics  of  manufactures  eflablifhed  in  tht 
liofpital.  When  they  have  gene  through  a  certain  apprenticefhip,  or 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  they  are  allov/ed  the  liberty  of  fetting  up  for 
themfelves  :  A  fum  pf  money  is  beftowed  upon  each  foundling  foi 
that  purpofe,  and  they  are  permitted  to  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  oi 
the  Ruifian  empire.  This  is  a  very  confiderable  privilege^  in  Ruflia 
where  the  peasants  arc  flaves,  and  cannot  leave  their  villages  with 
out  tlie  pcrmiffion  of  their  maflcrs. 

Nc>thing  can  he  faid  with  certainty  as  to  the  population  of  Mofcow 
When  lord  Carlifle  was  the  Englifli  ambaflador  there,  in  the  reign  o. 
Charles  II.  this  city  was  12  miles  in  compafs,  and  the  number  o 
houfes  was  computed  at  ^o,cco.     ^'oIt2ire  iV.vs,  that  wher:  lie  wrotei 
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Mofcow  was  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
amounted  to  500.000  :  Later  and  more  autlicntic  accounts  lav.  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Mofcow  is  about  150.000  ;  conriilingof 
noble  families,  merchants,  priefts,  ironks,  mechanics,  laboureis,  car- 
riers, ncdge-drivcrs  and  fcrvants,  belonging  to  the  church. 

Curiosities.]  This  article  afFords  no  great  entertainment,  as 
Ruflia  has  but  lately  been  admitted  into  the  rank  of  civilized  nations. 
She  can,  liowever,  produce  many  flupcnduous  monuments  of  the 
public  fpirit  of  her  fovcreign  ;  particularly  the  canals  made  by  Peter 
the  Great,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  Siberia  is  full  of  old  fcpul- 
chres  of  "an  unknown  nation,  whofe  inftrunients  and  arms  were  all 
jnadt>  of  copper.  In  the  cabinet  of  natural  hillory  at  Petcrlburg,  is  a 
rhi-noceros  dug  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Valui,  with  his  ikm, 
and  the  hair  upon  it  perfeft.  I  have  already  hinted  at  the  paflion  the 
RulTians  have  for  bell-ringing  ;  and  we  are  told,  that  the  great  bell  of 
Ivlofcow,  the  largefl  in  the  world,  weighs  443,772  pounds.  It. is  19 
feet  high,  and  23  in  diameter  ;  and  was  cafl  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
prefs  Anne  ;  but  the  beam  on  which  it  hung,  bf^ing  burnt,  it  fell,  and 
a  large  peice  is  broken  out  of  it  :  fo  that  it  lately  lay  in  a  manner  ufe- 
lefs.  Mr  Bruce,  in  his  late  Memoirs,  mentions  a  bell  at  Mofcow, 
founded  in  Czar  Boris's  time,  19  feet  high,  23  in  diametre,  64  in  cir- 
cumference, and  two  in  thicknefs,  that  weighed  336,000  pounds. 
The  building  of  Peterlhurg,  and  railing  it  of  a  fudden  from  a  few 
f.fhing-huts  to  be  a  populous  and  rich  citv,  is  perhaps  a  curiofity 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  lince  the  ereflion  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
The  fame  mav  be  faid  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cronftadt,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peterfbarg,  which  is  almofl  impregnable.  This  fortrefs  and 
city  employed,  for  fome  years;  300,000  men.  in  laying  its  founda- 
tions, and  driving  piles,  night  and  day  ;  a  work  which  no  monarch 
in  Europe  (Peter  excepted)  could  have  executed.  The  whole  plan, 
with  a  very  little  affi (lance  from  fome  German  engineers,  was  drawn 
by  his  own  haiid.  Equally  wonderful  was  the  nav\-  v.hich  he  railed 
to  his  people,  at  the  time  when  thev  could  hardly  be  laid  tc  have 
poffefTed  a  fiiip  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  What  is  more  wonderful 
than  all,  he  often  wi:ought  in-perfon  in  all  thefc  amazing  works,  with 
the  fame  afliduity  as  if  he  had  been  a  common  labourer. 

General  remark.s.]  RufTiais  indebted  for  its  prcfent  flouriiliing 
ftate  to  the  efforts  of  two  great  monarchs,  fucceeding  each  other  at  no 
great  diftance  of  tim»e.  Had  the  intermediate  lovereigns  between  Pe- 
tex  t-bc  Great  and  Catharine  the  Second,  who  filled  up  the  interval  of 
37  years,  been  capable  of  following  the  fleps  of  the  firll  of  thefe  mon- 
archs, who  found,  about  00  years  ago,  his  native  country  uncivilized 
and  defolate,  this  rifmg  empire  would  have  been  much  farther  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  prolperity.  The  prelent  condition  of  this 
country  requires,  that  the  increafe  of  its  population  fliould  be  the 
principal  objeft  of  the  attention  of  government.  It  is  the  obvious 
policy  of  Ruffia  to  avoid  wars,  to  encourage  marriages,  and  to  pro- 
mote agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Though  its  provin- 
ces arc  of  an  enormous  extent,  though  its  army  is  the  largefl  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Ruihan  empire  is  not  yet  become  formidable  to  the  other 
great  European  powers.  Its  vafl  dominions,  peopled  in  the  more  re- 
mote parts  by  numerous,  faerce,  and  refllcis  barbarians,  contain  as 
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teany  dome  flic  enemies,  who,  in  a  great  meafare,  engage  the  attentioh 
and  occupy  the  pov/er  of  the  (late.  The  neighbouring  Perfian  and 
Turlvifh  dominions,  eafily  provoked  to  hoflilities,  require  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  guard  the  frontiers,  which  cannot  be  withdrawn  with- 
out endangering  the  fafety  of  the  whoie  empire. 

The  prefent  Emprefs  of  Rulfia,  notwithftanding  the  very  unfa^ 
Vourable  circumftances  which  attended  her  taking  pofTelTion  of  the 
government  of  that  empire,  has,  fmce  the  commencement  of  her 
reign,  filled  her  high  ftation  with  diftinguifhed  reputation  and  ability. 
She  has  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts,  and  endeavoured  greatly 
to  extend  the  commerce  of  her  fubjefts  :  Thousrh  the  extreme  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  Ruihan  governmenr  is  a  great  impediment  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  the  real  profperity  of  this  empire. 
Her  imoerial  majefty  has,  however,  cffe£led  manv  beneficial  and  im- 
]^ort2nt  regulations  in  the  interior  police  of  her  vafl:  empire,  and  par- 
ticulaily  in  the  courts  of  juPcice.  One  of  thefe  is.  the  abolition  of  the 
ufe  of  torture  ;  and  fhe  has  alfo  adopted  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
reformation  of  priions.  The  new  cmde  of  laws,  for  which  fhe  hath 
given  her  inftrutli-ons,  Is  yet  wanting  to  give  political  felicity  to  an 
opprcffed  people.  But  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  her 
reign,  is  her  eftablifliment  of  an  armed  neutrality,  for  the  proteftion 
of  the  commerce  of  rations  not  at  war,  from  any  attacks  or  infults 
from  belligerent  poxvers.  By  the  code  of  maritime  law,  which  her 
imperial  majefty  has  enxdeavoured  to  enforce,  neutral  fhips  arc  to  en- 
,joy  a  free  navigation,  even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafls  of  bel- 
•ligcrcnt  powers  ;  and  all  efftfts  belonging  to  the  fubjcfts  of  belligerent 
powers  are  looked  upon  to  be  as  free,  on  board  fuch  neutral  fhips,  ex- 
cepting only  iuch  goods  as  are  exprefsly  flipulated  contraband  in  her 
treaty  of  commerce  wit.h  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  1780  that  her  im- 
perial majefly  invited  the  power*  not  at  war  to  accede  to  this  armed 
neii'ira''ity.  Thofc  who  engaged  in  it  were  to  make  a  common  caufe 
of  it  at  ica,  againft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  fliould  violate, 
^A'ith  rcfpeS;  to  neutral  nations,  thefe  principles  of  maritime  law. 
The  armed  neutrality  was  acceded  to,  the  fame  year,  by  the  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,   and  by  the  States- General. 

Catherine  II.  Emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias,  princefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbft, 
was  born  in  1729,  and  afcended  the  throne  in  1762,  upon  the  depofi- 
tion  and  death  of  her  liufband.  She  was  marnod  to  that  prince 
■whilll  duke  of  Holfcein  Gottorp.  in  1745,  by  whom  flie  had  iffue 
Paul  Petrowitz,  great  duke  of  RufTia,  born  in  1754,  who  has  been 
•twice  married,  and  by  his  prefent  ducheis,  the  princefs  of  \\  irtem- 
bcrg,  has  had  two  fons,  Alexander  and  Conflantine,  and  a  daughter 
\A-ltxandrina  Pawlcona, 
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The   BRITISH     EMPIRE. 

TABLE. 


GREAT-BRITAIN    a.nd    IR: 
Areas  in  Square  Miles.                Population. 

^:  L  A  N  D. 
Population  for  each 
finp;le  Sq.  Mile. 

92,294         Kiichin 

r  Guthrie,  or 
'°4.70^     iTempleman 
■  00  Qi^         St.  I  eb. 

According  to  Ionic  Au 
thors  only    9,000,000 
Toothers        11,800,00c 
t'Vobablv         11.000.000 

i>5 
loqs- 

A. 
Extent  andDivifions. 

G  RE  AT-B  R  I 

Areas  in  Sq.  Miles. 

T  A  I  ] 
Popul 

ation. 

)oo   but 
rob ably 

)00 

Populatior.' 

for  ever^' 

fquare  Mile 

ona.2^eafl,6''2o/W. 

at,49<»— 58°  50/— 
"he  Shetland    Iflands 
to  above  61", 

Kitchin  ^o.-OyS 

St.  u,    79,712 

q,300,C 
more  p 
8,3oo,c 

305 

.N  G  1-,  A  i\  iJ  and  1 
WALES           J 

in  England  are  28  Cit 

54:112 

ies,  above  650  Towi 

8,oo0;00o 

5,500,000 
Dr.  Price 

8,447,200 

Chalmer 
7,000,000 

the  TEod 

probable 

ftatement 
IS,  &  1,586.00c 

129 
)  Dwellings. 
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SCOTLAND 

25,000 

1,300,000 
1,500.000 
according  to 
others 

51 
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21,216 

D. 

2,500.000 
2,161,514  B. 
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England  is  divided  into  the  following  40  Counties  or  Shires. 
CHIEF    TOWNS. 

Houfes 
0.000  inhab.       130.000 
1.  MiddlefeX  London         900.000  accord.   &  is  con- 

to  Entick.         ftantly  in- 
y  creafing. 

1.000.000  Bufching 
•c,  Surrey  Southwark         750,000  Wendeborn 
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Colchefter,  Harwich 
Hertford 
Canterbury,  Dover 

Chicheftcr,  Winchclfci 
Buckingham 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Cambridge,  6ooo  Ely 
Ipfwich,  Bury,  Newmarket 
Norwich,  Yarmouth 
Oxford 

Reading,  Windfor 
Gloucefter 
Worccfter,  25,000 
Monmouth 
Hereford 
Shrewfbury 
Stafford,  Lichfield 
f  Warwick,  Coventry  25,000,  Birming- 
\      ham  50,000 
Leiceiler 
Derby 

Nottingham,  17,000 
Lincoln 
CMceham 
Northampton 
Bath,  Briftol,  90,000 
Salisbury  ^ 

Winchefler,  Portfmouth,  SoutHamptOi; 
Dorchefter 
Exeter,  Plymouth 
Launceflon 

York,  Hull,  Halifax,  Leeds 
Chefler,  14,000 
Durham 
f  Lancafler,   Manchefter  28.000,  Livcr^. 
\      pool  40,000 
Appleby 

Newcaille,  40.000 
Cailifle,  Whitehaven 
Wales  contains  70JI  fquare  miles,  and  about  300,000  people.  It 
is  divided  int(»  12  counties:  Pembrokefl-iire,  Carmarthenfhire,  Gla- 
morganfliire,  Brecknock fhi re,  Cardiganfhire,  Radnorfliire,  Mont- 
gomeryfhire,  Merionethfhire,  Flintfliire,  Denbighfhire,  Carnarvon- 
ihire,  Anglefca. 

ScoTLASJU  is  divided  into  31  ffiires  and  two  flewardfhips  ;  18 
counties  belonging  to  South  Scotland,  15  to  North  Scotland.  Their 
names  arc  the  following  :  1.  Midlothian  (or  Edinburg)  2.  Weft  Lo- 
thian, 3.  Eaft  Lothian.  4.  Mcrfe  or  Berwick.  5.  Ro.Kborough. 
7.  Peebles.  8.  Dumfries,  9.  Galloway.  10.  Air. 
12.  Dumbarton.  13.  Renfrew.  14.  Stirling.  15.  Clac- 
.  Fife.  17.  Kinrofs.  18.  Bute.  19.  Argyle.  20.  Perth. 
22.  Kinkuvdin.    .^<j,  Aberdeen    1^4.  Bam ff.     25.  Nairne. 

26.  EUin« 


Effex 

Hertfordfhire 

Kent 

Suffex 

Buckinghamfhirc 
^.  Bedfordfhire 
5.  Huntingdonfhire 

Cambridgefhire 

Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Oxforduiirc 

Berkfhire 

Gloucefterfhire 

Worcefterfliirc 

Monmouthfhire 

Herefordlhirc 
ic^.  Shrop{hire 
£0.  Staffordfhire 

i:i.  Warwickfliire 

3  2.  Leicefferfliire 
2^.  DerbyfhiiJC 

24.  Nottinghamfhire 

25.  Lincolnfhire 

26.  Rutlandfliire 

£7.  Northamptonfhirc 

28.  Somerfetftiire     . 

29,  Wiltfhire 
Hampfhire 
Dorfetfliire 
Devonfhire 
Cornwall 
Yorkfliire 
Chefhire 
Durham 


30. 


32 

34 
35 

J6 


37 

39 

40 


Lancafhire 

Weftmoreland 

Northumberland 

Ojmberland 


6.   Selkirk. 
1 1 .   Lanerk. 
mannan.      I' 
'SI,  Eojfar. 
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a6.  Elgic  27.  Invernefs.  28.  Cremartie,  29.  Rofs.  30.  Su- 
therland. 31.  Caithncls,  and  the  two  ftewaities  :  32.  Kirbud- 
bright,  and  33.  Orkney  and  Shetland  Ulands.  The  chief  towns  arc 
Edinburg.  81,865  inhabitants,  Glafgow  30,000,  Perth  11.000,  Aber- 
deen i8,coOj   Invernefs  ti,o®o.  Dumfries  5000. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  thofe  of  Leinfltr,  Uljler, 
Confiougkt,  ziud  M 7in.fi n\  Leinfler  contains  the  following  12  coun- 
ties :  1.  Dublin.  2.  Louth.  3.  Wicklovv\  4,  Wexford.  5.  Long- 
ford. 6.  Eaft  Meath.  7.  Weft  Mcath.  8,  King's  County, 
9.  Queen's  County,  ro.  Kilkenny.  11^  Kildare.  12.  Carlow. 
Ulfter  contains  nine  counties:  13.  Down.  14.  Armagh.  15.  Mo- 
naghan.  16.  Cavan.  17.  Antrim.  18.  Londonderry.  19.  Ty- 
rone, 20.  Fermanagh.  21.  Donegall. — To  Connaught  belong  5 
counties:  22.  Leitrim.  23.  Rofcommon.  24.  Mayo.  25,  Sligo. 
26.  Galway. — Munftcr  contains  6  counties  :  27.  Clare.  28.  Corke^ 
29.  Kerry.  30.  Limerick.  31.  Tipperary,  32,  Waterford,  I'he 
chief  towns  of  this  kingdom  are  the  following;  Dublin,  the  capital 
of  Ireland,  contains  about  160,000  inhabitants,  (See  Kutner"s  Let- 
ters)'Corke  87,000,  Limerick  32,000,  Waterford  and  Gallway. 
Britijk  Pojjejfions  beyond  the  Sens. 

1.  In  Europe  the  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  3,200 
inhabitants. 

2.  In  Africa,  Cabo  Corfe,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  fome  other 
forts  there  and  near  the  Gambia,  arid  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena. 

3.  In  Asia  the  extenfive  countries  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  part  of 
Orixa:  The  capital  of  Bengal  is  Calcutta,  or  Fort  William,  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor-general  of  the  FLnglifh  Eaft-India  fettlements. 
Thefe  territories  are  computed  to  contain  10,000,000  inhabitants,  and 
to  be  in  extent  near  150,000  fquare  miles.  2.  Large  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  of  which  Madras  is  the  capital,  containing 
80,000  inhabitants.  3.  The  fettlements  of  Bombay  and  Surat,  on  the 
Malabar  coaft,  and  many  other  forts  and  fa^lories  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  the  Iflands  of  Sumatra,  Bally,  Banca. 

4.  In  America  the  extenfive  pro^'inces  of  Canada,  1.  Nova  Scotia; 
fettlements  in  Labrador  and  Hudfon's  Bay,  the  iflanids  of  Newlound- 
lan<i,  Cape-Breton,  and  St.  John.  2.  In  the  'iFe/l- Indies,  tlic  Bahama 
iflands,  Bermudas,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Chriftopher's,  Antigua, 
Montferat,  Nevis.  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines,  Barbuda.  Dominica, 
St,  Vincent,  Anguilla,  Thefe  appendages  to  the  Britifli  Empire,  we 
fhall  defcribe  more  particularly  in  their  proper  places,  and  fliall  pro- 
ceed to  confider  feparately  the  three  grand  divifions  of  the  Britifii  Em- 
pire, England,  Scotiand,  and  Ireland. 

E       N       G        L        A        N       D, 
Extent     and     Situatiok. 

Miles.  Degrees 

Length    380"!      j3e(,^,ge„      f  .50  and  56  North  latitude. 
Breadth  300/  \    2   Eaft  and  6-20  Weft  longitude. 

Climate  and  Boundaries.]  THE  longeft  day  in  the  northern 
parts,  contains  I  7  hours  2.^  minutes  ;  and  the  fhorteft  in  the  fouthern, 
near  8  hours.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  that  part  of  the  ifland 
called  Scotland  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  German  Ocean  ;  on  the  weft,  by 

St. 
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St.  George's  Channel  ;  and  on  the   fouth,  by  the   Englifli   Chantre!, 
^vhich  parts  it  from  France, 

1  he  infular  fvtuation  of  .England,  renders  it  liable  to  a  great  uncer* 
tainty  of  weather,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  on  part  of  the  fea  coafts  are 
often  vifited  by  agues  and  fevers.  Oh  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  other  places,  lying  in  the  fame 
degree  of  latitude,  are  fubjeft  ;  and  it  is,  on  that  account,  friendly  to 
the  longevi  y  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  efpecially  thofe  who  live 
on  a  dry  foil.  To  this  fituation  likewife  is  to  be  afcribed  that  perpet- 
ual verdure  for  which  England  is  remarkable,  occafioned  by  refrefhing 
fliowcrs  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 

Name  and  divisions  ancient  and  modern.]  Antiquaries  are 
■divided  with  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  England  j  fome  de- 
rive it  from  a  Celtic  word,  fignifying  a  level  country  ;  others,  and 
with  more  probability,  from  Anglen,  a  province  now  fubjeO:  to  his 
Ddi.Tfli  majefly,  which  furnifli.ed  a  great  part  of  the  original  Saxon 
adventurers  into  this  ifland.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  whole 
ilUnd  went  by  the  name  of  Britannia.  The  word  Brit,  according  to 
Mr.  Camden,  fignified  painted  or  ftained  ;  the  ancient  inhabitants 
being  famous  for  painting  their  bodies  :  Other  antiquaries,  however, 
do  not  agree  in  this  etymolo_;y.  The  weflern  traft  of  England,  which 
is  alrnoft  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee,  is 
called  Wales,  or  tlie  land  of  ft. rangier s,  becaufe  inhabited  by  the  Belgic 
Gauls,  who  were  driven  thither  by  the  Romans,  and  were  flrangers 
■to  the  old    natives. 

The  Romans   divided  England  into, 

1.  Britannia  Prima,  wliich  cont.>incd  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
Icingdom. 

2.  Britannia  Secunda,  containing  the  weflern  parts,  comprehend, 
ing  W^les  ;    and, 

3.  Maxima  Ca:farienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  as  far  north- 
ward as  the  wall  of  Severus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  and 
iometimes  as  far  as  tliat  of  Adrian  in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth 
and    Clyde. 

To  thefe  divifions  fome  add  the  Flavia  Casfarienfis,  which  they  fup« 
pole  to  contain  the  midland  comities. 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England  about  the  year  45b,  and  when 
they  were  eftablifned  in  the  year  582,  their  chief  leaders  appropriated 
to  themfelves,  after  the  manner  of  the  other  northern  conquerors,  the 
countries  which  each  had  been  the  mofl  inftrumental  in  conquerin?  ; 
■a  .d  the  whole  formed  a  heptarchy,  or  political  republick,  conlifling'of 
k'ven  kingdoms.  But  in  time  of  war,  a  chief  was  chofen  out  of  the 
icven  kings  ;  for  which  reafon  it  has  been  called  a  political  republic, 
its  conllitution  greatly  refembling  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
,  Kingdoms  ercBed  by  the  Saxons,  ufually  Jlile-d  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
Kingdoms.  Counties, 

1.  Kent    founded   by  Hengift   in  /  ^^ 
47,5,  and  ended  in  823.  \  ^^^^ 

2.  South  Saxons,  founded  by  Ella  /  SuflTex 
in  491,  and  ended  in  6co.  \  Surry 

r  Norfolk 

3.  Eaft  Angles,    founded  by  Uffa  I  Suffolk 

"1  575j  -i^ci  ended  in  793.  1  Cambridge 

^IWuhthe  Hie  of  Ely  ^, 
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Northumberland,   foun-ded  by_ 
Ida  in  574,  and  ended  in  792. 


Kingdoms.  Counties. 

'Cornwall 
Devon. 

Weft-Saxons,  founded  by  Cer-y  c„^„^n>t< 
le  m  512, and  ended  in  1000.       wit- 
Hants 
_Berks 
'Lancafler 
York 
Durham 
s^  Cumberland 
I  Weftmoreland 

•  Northumberland,  and  Scotland  to 
1^     the  Frith  of  Edinburgh 
Eaft-Saxons,founded  byErche- f  Effex 

win  in  527,  and  ended  in  746.    \  Middlcfex,  and  part  of  Hertford 

fThe  other  part  of  Hertford 
I  Glouceflcr 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Rutland 
N  orthampton 

7.  Mercia,  founded  by  Cridda  in  ,  Lincoln 
582,  and  ended  in  874,  '^Huntingdon 

Bedford 
Buckingham, 
Oxford 
I  Stafford 
Derby 
Salop 

Nottingham 
Cheftcr. 

We  preferve  thefe  divifions,  as  they  account  for  different  local:  cuf^ 
toms,  and  many  \'ery  effential  modes  of  inheritance,  which  to  this  day 
prevail  in  England,  and  which  took  their  rife  from  different  inffitu- 
tions  under  the  Saxons.  Since  the  Norman  invafion,  England  has 
been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  number  of  which,  excepting 
Middlefex  and  Chefhire,  are  comprehended  in  fix  circuits,  or  annual 
progrefs  of  the  judges,  for  adminiftering  juftice  to  the  fufcjefts  who  are 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  Thefe  circuits  are  :  i..  Home  circuit. 
?.  Norfolk  circuit.  3.  Oxford  circuit.  4.  Middland  circuit.  5. 
W^eftern  circuit.     6.  Northern  circuit. 

Middlefex  is  not  comprehended  ;  and  Chefnire  is  left  out  of  thefe 
circuits,  becaufe,  being  a  county  palatine,  it  enjoys  municipal  laws 
and  privileges.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided  in- 
to four  circuits.     The  circuits  of  Wales  ai-e  ;    i.    North-Eaffc  ciixuit. 

8.  jSJorth-Weft  circuit.     3.   South, Eaft  circuit.  .  4.  South- Weft  cir- 
cuit. 
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.       In     ENGLAND. 
40  Couiitics,  which  fend  up  to  parliament 
25   Cities  {Ely  none,  London  four.) 
167  Boroughs,  two  eacli 

5   BorougiAS  (Abingdon,  Banbury,  Bewdley,  1 
Ilii^ham-Ferrars,  and  Monmouth, (one  each)  J 
2   Uuiverfitics 

8  Cinque  ports  Llaftings,  Dover,  Sandwich,"! 
Romney,  Llythe,  8c  their  three  dependents,  I 
Rve,  Winchelfca,  and  Seaford.)  two  each.    J 

WALES. 
Counties 

Boroughs  (Perosbroke  two,  Merioneth  none)  1 
one  each  j 

SCOTLAND. 


12 

12 


33 

67 


;>hires 

Cities  and  Borcuffhs 


80  knights* 

50  citizens. 

334hurgefles. 

5  burgeffes. 

4  reprefentatives* 

1 6  barons. 

12  knights, 
12  burgefles, 

30  knights. 
15  burc^effes. 


Total    558 


Befides  the  52  counties  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided, 
tliere  are  counties  corporate,  confifting  of  certain  diflrifts,  to  which 
the  liberties  and  jurifdiilions  peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted 
byroval  charter.  Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  diftintl  from 
Ivliddlefex  ;  the  cities  of  York,  Chefler,  Briftol,  Norwich,  W'orccder, 
and  the  towns  of  Kingflon  upon  Hull,  and  Ncwcaflle  upon  Tyne,  are 
cojinties  of  themfelves,  difl:in£t  from  thofe  in  which  they  lie.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  which  lies  in  Scotland, 
and  hath  within  its  jurifdiftion  a  fmall  territory  of  two  miles  on  the 
liorth-fide  of  the  river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughs  and  cities  are' contained  ;  fot 
every  borough  or  city  is  a  town,  though  every  town  is  not  a  borough 
or  city.  A  borough  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  fends  up  burgeiTes  to  par- 
lianient  ;  and  this  makes  the  difference  between  a  village  or  town,  and 
a  borough.  Some  boroughs  are  corporate,  and  fome  not  corporate  ; 
and  though  decayed,  as  Old  Sarum,  they  fhill  fend  burgelfes  to  parlia- 
ment. A  city  is  a  corporate  borough,  that  hath  had,  or  at  prefent  hath, 
a  bifhop,  for  if  the  bifiiopric  be  dilTolved,  yet  the  city  remains.  To 
have  fuburbs  proves  it  to  be  a  city.  Some  cities  are  alfo  counties,  as 
before  mentioned. 

So  I  r,  AIR,  SEASONS,  AND  WATER.]  The  foil  of  England  and  Wales 
differs  in  each  county,  not  ("0  much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
though  that  muft  be  admitted  to  occafion  a  very  conltderable  altera- 
tion, as  from  the  progrefs  which  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  have 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  lands  and  gardens,  the  draining  of  marfhes, 
and  many  other  local  improvements,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  if  we  except  China.  If  no  unkindly  fcafons  happen,  Eng- 
land produces  corn,  not  only  fufficient  to  maintain  her  own  inhabit- 
ants, but  to  bring  large  fums  of  ready  money  for  her  exports.  No 
nation  exceeds  England  in  ths  produftions  of  the  garden,  which 
have  some  to  fuch  pcrfeftion,  that  the  rarcftof  forei-rn  fruits  have  been 
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cultivated  here  with  fuccefs.  If  any  farther  proof  of  this  fiiouM  he 
required,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
though  peopled  by  about  1.000,000  inhabitants,  is  plentifully  fupplied 
with  ail  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  i"»om  grounds  within  12  miles 
diftance. 

The  foil  cf  England  feems  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  rearing  tim- 
ber ;  and  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houfcs  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  and  even  of  peafants,  are  delightful  and  aftoniil-iing. 

The  air  in  many  places  is  loaded  with  vapours  wafted  from  the  Atr 
lantic  Ocean  by  wefterly  winds  ;  but  they  are  ventilated  by  winds  and' 
ftorms,  fo  that  in  this  reipecb  England  is  to  foreigners,  and  people  of 
delicate  conftitulions,  move  diiagreeablc  than  unhealthy.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  denied,  that  in  England  the  weather  is  fo  excelTively  capri- 
cious, and.  unfavourable  to  certain  conftitutions,  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants ar.e  induced  to  fly  to  foreign  countries  for  health. 

The  fpring  begins  fometimes  in  February,  and  fometimes  in  April. 
In  May  the  face  of  the  country  is  often  covered  with  hoary  froft  in- 
stead ofbioflbms.  The  beginning  of  June  is  foinetimes  as  cold  as  in 
the  middle  of  December,  yet  at  ether  times  the  thermoniietcr  rifcs  in 
that  month  as  high  as  it  does  in  Italy.  Even  Augufl  has^jts  vicifh- 
tudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  upon  an  average  September,  and  next  to 
it  Oftober,  are  the  two  mofl  agreeable  months  in  the  year.  Ihe  na- 
tives fometimes  experience  all  the  four  feafons  within  the  compafs  of 
©nc  day,  cold,  temperate,  hot  and  mild  weather.  The  inconftancy  of 
the  leafons,  however,  is  not  attended  vmh  the  efFcfts  that  mi<^ht  be- 
naturally  apprehended.  A  fortnight,  or  at  moft  three  weeks,  general- 
ly make  up  the  difference  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  :  And  it  ia  hardly  c<  cr  obferved  that  the  inhabitants  fuffci* 
by  a  het  fummer.  Even  the  greateft  irregularity  and  the  moft  unfa- 
vourable appearances  of  the  fcaions,  are  not,,  as  in  other  countries,  at- 
tended with  famine,  and  very  fcldom  with  fcarcity. 

The  champain  parts  of  England  are  generally  fupplied  with  excel- 
lent fprings  and  fountains  of  water  ;  though  a  difcerning  palate  may 
perceive,  that  they  frequently  contain  fome  mineral  imprecrnation. 
The  conftitutions  of  the  EngliFa,  and  the  difeafes  to  which  they  aie 
liable,  have  rendered  them  extremely  inquilitive  after  falubrious  wa-» 
ters,  for  the  recovery  and  prefervation  of  their  health  ;  fo  thatEnoIand' 
contains  as  many  mineral  wells,  of  known  efficacy,  as  perhaps  anv 
country  in  the  world.  The  mofl,  celebrated  are  the  hot  baths- of  Batlv 
and  Briftol  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Deibv- 
fhire;  the  mineral  waters  of  Tunbridge,  Epfom,  Ilarrowcrate,  and 
Scarborough. 

Face  OF  the  country  and  mounta-insJ]  The  fndufey  of  the 
Englilh  has  in  a  good  degree  fupplied  the  abfence  of  thofe  favoursv 
which  naturehas  &  laviflily  bcftowed  upon  fom.e  foreign  climates.  Tlic 
cultivated  parts  of  England  abound  in  the  moft  beautiful  fcenes.  Bar- 
ren fpots  are  not  without  their  verdure  ;  but  nothing  can  give  u^'a  high- 
er idea  of  the  Englifh  induftry,  than  obferving  that  feme  of  the  plcaf-- 
anteft  counties  in  the  kingdom  are  naturally  the  moft  barren  but^  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  labour.  Perhaps  it  may'be  fafely  affirmed,  that  no 
country  in  Europe  TurpaiTes  England  in  the  beauty'of  its  profpcfts,  o- 
the  opulence  of  its  iiihabitants, 
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Though  England  is  full  of  delightful  hills  and  rifing  grounds,  yet  it 
contains  few  mountains.  The  moft  noted  are  the  peak  in  Derbyfhire, 
snd  the  Endle  in  Lancalhirc.  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts  may  be 
called  momitainous.  - 

Rivers  AMD  lakes. ]|  The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  its  opulence.  The  Thames,  a  noble  river,  rifes  on 
the  confines  of  Gloucefterfhife,  a  little  S.  W.  of  Cirencefter.  "and  after 
receiving  the  many  tributary  ftreams  of  other  rivers,  it  pafles  to  Ox- 
ford, then  by  Abingdon,  Wolingford,  Reading,  Marlow,  and  Wind- 
for.  Fro-nithence  to  Kingfton,  where  formerly  it  m.et  the  tide,  which, 
fmce  the  building  of  Weftminfter  bridge,  is  laid  jto  tlow  no  higher 
than  Richmond  ;  thence  it  flows  to  London,  and  after  dividing  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Effex.  it  widens  in  its  progrefs,  till  it  falls  into 
the  fea  at  the  Nore,  whence  it  is  navigable  for  large  fliips  to  London 
bridge  :  For  many  ages,  there  were  but  two  bridges  over  the  Thames, 
thofe  of  London  and  Kingfton.  The  great  increafc  of  riches,  com- 
merce, and  inland  trade,  is  however  now  multiplying  them,  and  for 
commodioufnefs,  areliitrth.ire.  and  workm  mfhip,  thofe  lately  ereftcd 
at  Weftminfter  and  Black  Friars,  arc  cc^uallcd  perhaps  by  none  in  the 
woild. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Sheernefs,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  fliips  as  far  as 
Chatham.  The  Severn,  reckoned  the  fecond  river  for  importance  in 
England,  and  the  firft  for  raplAty,  rifes  at  PHnlimmon-hill  in  North 
Vv''ales  :  becomes  navigable  ?Lwelch-Pool  ;  and  ddcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Briftoi  channel,  near  King-road  ;  and  there  lie  the  great  fliips 
which  cannot  get  up  to  Briftoi.  The  Trent  rifes  in  the  I\4oorlands  of 
Staffordfiiire,  and  running  fouth-eaft  by  Hewcaftle-under-line.  divides 
that  county  into  two  parts  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Oufe,  and  feveral 
other  rivers  towards  the  mouth,  obtains  the  name  of  the  Humber,  fall- 
ing into  the  fea  fouth-eaft  of  Hull, 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England,  are  the  Oufe  (a  Gaelic  worcj 
fignifying  water  in  general)  which  falls  into  the  Humber,  after  receiv- 
ing the  water  of  many  other  rivers.  Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  The  Tine  runs  from 
weft  to  eaft  through  Northumberland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea 
at  Tinmouth,  below  Newcaftle,  The  Tees  runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  di- 
viding Durham  from  Yorkftiire,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  below 
St<x:kton.  The  Tweed  ruijs  from  weft  to  eaft  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land, and  falls  i.'.io  the  German  fea  at  Berwick.  The  Eden  runs  from 
fouth  to  north  through  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  paffing 
by  Carliflc,  f^lls  into  S(;lway  Frith  below  that  citv.  The  Lower  Avon 
runs  weft  thrpugh  Wiltfliire  to  Bath,  and  then  dividing  Somerlctfhire 
from  Gloucellcrfliire,  runs  to  Briftoi,  falling  into  the  mouth  of  the 
,  Se\-ern  below  that  city.  Tlie  Dcrwent,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft 
Through  (.'umberland.  and  paftlng  by  Cockermouth,  fills  into  the  Irifh 
fea  a  little  below.  The  Ribble.  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through 
LancaPnire,  and  pafiing  by  Prcfton,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Irifti  fea. 
The  Ivlerfey,  which  runs  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft  fiirough 
Chcfliire,  and  then  dividing  Chefliire  fvom  I^ancafliire,  palfcs  by  Liver- 
pool, and  falls  into  the  Irifti  fea  a  little  below  that  town  ;  and  the  Dee. 
1  Ifca  in  Wules,  and  -lividcs  Flintfliirc  from  Chcihirc.  falling  into  the 
Jrilli  cliiuiacl  bclovv'  Chcftcr.  '  '^'ii" 
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The  lakes  of  England  are  few  ;  though  it  is  plain  from  hiftory  and 
antiquity,  and  indeed,  in  fome  places  from  the  face  of  the  country, 
that  meres  and  fens  have  been  frequent  in  England,  liil  drained  and 
converted  into  arable  land.  The  chief  lakes  remaining,  are  Soham 
mere,  Wittlefea  mere,  and  Ramfay  mere,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire.  All  thefe  meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  are  overflowed,  and  form 
a  lake  of  40  or  50  miles  in  circumference.  Winandcr  mere  lies  in. 
Weftmor-eland,  and  fome  Imall  lakes  in  Lancalhire  go  by  the  name  o£ 
JDerwent  waters. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Ndrman  kings  of  England,  partly  for  political 
purpofes,  that  they  might  the  more  cfFeftually  enflave  their  new  fub- 
jefts,  and  partly  frorfi  the  wantonnefs  of  power,  converted  immenfe 
trafts  of  grounds  into  forells  for  the  benefit  of  hunting,  and  thefe  were 
governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  themfelves  :  So  that  it  was  neceffary, 
about  the  tirne  of  pafiTing  the  Magna  Charta,  to  form  a  Code  of  the  foreft 
laws  ;  and  juftices  in  Eyre,  fo  called  from  their  fitting  in  the  open  air, 
were  appointed  to  fee  them*  obferved.  By  degrees  thofe  vaft  trafts 
were  disforefted  ;  and  the  chief  forells,  properly  fo  called,  remaining 
out  of  no  fewer  than  69,  are  thofe  of  Windfor,  New  Foreft,  the  Foreft 
of  Dean,  and   Sherwood  Foreft. 

Metals  AND  MINERALS.]     Among  the  minerals,  the   tin  mines  of 
Cornwall  defervedly  take  the  lead.     Thev  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Phcenicians,    the  latter   efpecially,    fome   ages  before   that  of  the 
Chriftian  yEra  ;  and  fince  the  Englifn  have  found  the  method  of  manu- 
fafturing  their  tin  into   plates,  and   white  iron,  they    are  of  immenfe 
benefit  to  the  nation.     An  ore   called  Pvlundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
tin,  which  was  very  little  regarded  till  about  70  years  ago  ;   Sir  Gil- 
bert Clark,  difcovered  the  art  of  manufafturing  it,  and  it  is  faid  noW 
to  bring  in  150.000I.  a  year,  and  to  equal  in  goodnefs  the  bed  Spanifh 
copner,  yielding  a  proportionable    quantity   of  lapis  calaminaris  for 
making   brafs.     Thofe  tin-works  are   under  peculiar  regulations,   by 
what  arp  called  the  ftannary  laws  ;  and  the  miners   have    parliaments 
and   privileges  of  their  own,   which  are  in  force  at  this  time.     Tho 
number  of  CornilTi  miners  are  faid  to  amount  to  100,000.     Some  mines 
of  copper  have  lately  been  difcovered  in  Wales,  which  are  of  con(ider- 
able  extent,  yield  great  profit,   aiid  have  much    reduced  the  price  of 
that  metal.     Seme  gold  has  likewifc  been  difcovered  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  Englifh  lead  is  impregnated  with  filver.     The  Englifli  coined  lilver 
is  particularly  known  by  roles,  and  that  of  Wales  by  tliat  prince's  cap 
of  feathers.     Devonfhirc,  and   Other  coimties  of  England,    produce 
marble  ;  butthebeft  kind,  which  refembles   Egyptian  granite,   is  ex- 
cefTively  hard  to  v/ork.     Quarries  of   frecllone  are   found    in   many 
tjlaces.     In  Northumberland  and  Chefliire   are    allum   and  fait    pits. 
The  Englifh  fullers  earth  is  of  fuch  confcquence  to  the  clothing  trade, 
that  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties.     Fit  and  lea. 
coal  is  found  in  many  counties  of  England  ;  but  the  city  of  London, 
to  encourage  the  nurfery  of  feamen,  is  chiefly  fupplied  from    the  pits 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.     The  cargoes  are 
fhipped  at  Newcaftle  and  Sunderland,  and  the  exportation  of  coals  to 
other  countries  is  a  valuable  article. — Sec  article  Wealth  and  Commerce, 

Vegetable  ANB  ANIMAL  pro-"!       Nothing  can  be  laid  with  .  ny 
BUGTioNs  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.      J  ccTtainty  Concerning    the  quanti- 
ties of  wheat,   barley,  rye,  peas,  beans,  vetches,  oats,  and  other  grain 
F  growing 
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growing  in  this  kin2;Jom.  Excellent  inftltutions  for  the  improvement 
of  aoriculture  are  now  common  in  England,  and  their  members  are  jTo 
public-fpirlted  as  to  print  periodical  accounts  of  their  difcoveries  and 
experiments,  which  fcrve  to  fhew  that  agriculture  and  gardening  may 
be  carried  to  :i  much  higher  ftate  of  perfeftion  than  they  are  in  at  pref- 
rnt.  Konev  and  falfron  are  natives  of  England.  The  cyder  of 
•Devon  and  Herefordiliirc,  when  kept,  and  made  of  proper  apples, 
and  in  a  particular  manner,  is  often  preferred  by  judicious  palates,  to 
French  white  wine.  The  Englifli  have  made  the  different  fruits  of 
the  world  their  own,  ibmelimes  by  ftmple  culture,  but  often  by  hot 
beds,  and  other  means  of  forcing  nature.  The  Englifli  pine-apples'  are 
delicious  and  now  plentiful.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  other  natives  of 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  indies,   Pcrfia,  and  Turkey. 

Woad  for  dying  is  cultivated  in  Bucks  and  Bedfordfliirc,  as  hemp 
and  flax  are  ip  other  counties.  In  nothing,  however,  have  the  Englifh 
been  more  fuecefsful  than  in  the  cultivation  of  clover,  cinquefoil, 
trefoil,  faintfoin,  lucern,  and  other  meliorating  grafles  for  the  foil. 

"With  regard  to  animal  productions,  we  fliall  begin  with  the 
quadrupcdi.  The  Englifli  oxen  are  large  and  fat,  b,ut  fome  prefer  for 
the  table  the  fmaller  breed  of  the  Scotch  and  the  Welch  cattle,  after 
grazincr  in  Englifli  paftures.  The  Englifh  horfes  are  among  the  befhin. 
the  Vv'orld,  whether  we  regard  their  fpirit,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  docility. 
Incredible  have  been  the  pains  taken,  by  all  ranks,  for  improving  the 
breed  of  this  favourite  and  noble  animal,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been 
anfwerable  ;  for  they  now  unite  all  the  qualities  and  beauties  of  In- 
dian, Perfian,  Aiabi.in,  Spanifh,  and  other  foreign  hoifcs.  The  irre- 
fifticle  fpirit  and  weight  of  the  Englifh  cavalry,  render  them  fu'perior 
to  ail  others  in  war  :  And  an  Englifh  hunter  will  perform  incredible 
things' in  a  fox  or  ftag  chace.  Thofe  which  draw  equipages  on  the 
ftreets  of  London,  are  often  particularly  beautiful.  The  exportation 
of  hories  has  of  late  become  a  confiderabj-e  article  of  commerce.  The 
breed  of  afl.es  and  mules  begins  likewife  to  be  improved  and  encouraged 
in  England. 

Tlie  Encrlifli  faeep  are  of  two  kinds;  thofe  that  are  valuable  foi- 
their  fleece,  and  tliofc  that  are  proper  for  the  table.  The  former  are 
very  large,  and  their  fleeces  conftitute  the  original  ftiple  commodity 
of  Entrland.  The  large  fat  fheep  are  very  rank  eating.  It  is  thought 
that  in  En^^land,  ^twelve  millions  of  fleeces  are  fiiorn  ai^nually,  which, 
at  a  medium  of  2S<  a  fleece,  makes  j.2Go,ooffl. 

'jlie  Enolifii.  maftiffs  and  bull-dogs  are  faid  to  be  the  ftrongeft  and 
herceft  of  the  canine* fpecies  in  the  world. 

.  WiUr  rejard  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vipers,  fnakes,  and  worms  •, 
aiK:!  infcfls^fuch.  as  ants.,  gnats,  wafps,  and  ilies,  England  is  prcUy 
nnich  vjpon  a  par  with  the  refl  of  Europe. 

iopuLAnoN,    iNUABiTAMrs,   MAN-1       For thc  population  of  E.'lg- 
NEKS,  cus  roMs,  AND    Di  VERsfoNS,  J  land  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Table. 

•.  Englilhmen,  in  their  perfons  are  generally  well  fized,  regularly 
featured,  commonly  fair  rather  than  otherwife,  and  florid  in  their 
complexions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  vafl  numbers 
of  foreigners  that  are  intermingled  and  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
have  given  a  caft  to  their  perfons  and  complexions  different  from  thofe 
of  theilr  unccilors  1 50  years  ago.  The  women,  in  their  fliapcs,  fea- 
tures. 
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iures,  an<3  cemplcxlon,  appear  gr?xeful  and  lovely.  Eut  bcHde  theif 
external  graces,  they  are  fiill  more  to  be  valued  for  their  thorough 
cleanlinefs,  and  all  the  engaging  duties  of  domellic  life. 

The  Englifli  arc  remarkable  for  their  cleanlinefs.  Their  nerves  are 
rerv  delicate,  and  people  of  both  fexes  are  fometimes  even  mortally 
affefted  by  imagination.  This  overfenfibility  has  been  coiifidered  as 
one  of  the  fources  of  thofe  fln^ularitics,  \vhic)i  fo  ftronijly  chavsfteri^c 
the  Englifh  nation.  1  hev  fometimes  magnify  the  flighted;  appearances 
into  realities,  and  bring  the  moft  diflant  dangers  immediately  liome  to 
ihemfelves  ;  and  vet  when  real  danger  approaches,  no  people  face  i% 
with  greater  refolution,  or  conftancy  of  mind.  A  groundlefs  para- 
graph in  a  news-paper,  has  been  kniown  to  affect  the  flocks,  and  con-* 
fequently  public  credit,  to  a  confiderable  degree  ;  and  their  credulity 
goes  fo  far,  that  England  mav  be  termed  the  paradife  of  qua&ks  and 
empirics,  in  all  arts  and  profeffions.  In  fhort,  manv  of  the  Englifh. 
feel,  as  if  it  really  exilled,  every  evil  in  mind,  body,  and  eflate^ 
which  they  form  in  their  imagination.  At  particular  intervals,  they 
are  fcnfible  of  this  abfurdity,  and  run  into  a  contrary  extreme,  flriv- 
ing  to  banifh  it  by  diflipation,  riot,  intemperance,  and  divcrlions* 
They  arc  fond,  for  the  fame  reafcn,  of  clubs  and  convivial  atTocla- 
tions  ;  and  when  ihefe  aie  kept  v.'ithin  the  bounds  of  temperance  and 
moderation,  they  prove  the  bell  cures  for  thoie  mental  evils,  \vhich 
are  fo  peculiar  to  the  EngliQi,  that  foreigners  have  pronounced  thciix 
to  be  national. 

The  fame  obfervatlons  hold  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  life, 
which  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change  hncethe  acceiTion  of  the! 
Houfe  of  Hanover,  efpecially  of  late  years.  The  Englifn  nobility 
and  gentry  of  great  fortunes,  now  affimilate  their  manners  to  thofa 
of  foreigners,  with  whom  they  cultivate  a  more  frequent  intercourr2 
than  did  their  forefathers.  They  do  not  now  travel  only  as  pupils,  to 
bring  home  the  vices  of  the  countries  they  vifn,  under  the  tuitiort. 
perhaps  of  a  defpicable  pedant,  or  family  dependant  ;  but  they  travel 
for  the  purpofes  of  focicty,  and  at  the  more  advanced  ages  of  life, 
while  their  judgments  are  mature,  and  their  paflions  regulated.  This 
has  enlarged  fociety  in  England,  which  foreigners  now  vifit  as  com- 
monly as  Englifhmen  vifited  them,  and  the  effc6ls  of  the  in*ercoutfti 
become  daily  more  vifible,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
confined  to  one  fex. 

Such  of  the  Englifh  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  do  not  flrike  into 
thofe  high  walks  of  life,  aflcft  rather  what  we  call  a  fnug,  than  a 
fplendid  way  of  living.  They  ftudy  and  underfland  coneniency  in 
their  houfes,  gardens,  equipages,  and  eftates,  and  ihcy  fpare  no  cofl 
to  purchafe  it.  It  has,  however,  been  obferved,  that  this  turn  ren- 
ders them  lefs  communicative  than  they  ought  to  be  :  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  few  connexions  the\'  form,  are  fmcere,  cheerful,  and 
indilToluble.  The  like  habits  defcend  pretty  far  into  the  lower  ranks, 
and  are  often  difccrnible  among  tradefmeri.  This  love  of  fnugncfs  and 
conveniency  may  be  called  the  ruling  pafiion  of  the  Englilh  people, 
and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  great  application,  and  feverc  Id- 
bours  and  fatigues.  A  good  ceconomift,  with  a  brifk.  run  of  trade,  ia 
generally,  when  turned  of  50,  in  a  condition  to  retira  from  bulincfs  ; 
that  is  either  to  purchafe  an  eflate,  or  To  fettle  his  money  in  the  funds. 
He  then  commonly  ref.des  in  a.  comfortable  hcufe  in  the  country,  of- 
F  2  ten 
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ten  Kis  native  country,  and  expefts  to  be  treated  on  the  footing  Or  S 
«;entleman  ;  but  his  ll)Ie  of  living  is  judicioufly  fuited  to  his  circum-» 
fiances. 

Wendehorn  in  his  view  of  England  obferves  that  ''  There  are  in  nO 
tduntrv  fuch  large  contributions  raifed  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  aS 
in  En-fland  ;  yet  there  is  no  whefe  fo  gresit   a  number  of  them  ;   and 
theit  condition,  in  comparifou  with  the  poor  of  other  countries,    ap- 
pears truly  the  mod  miferable  :  They  never  feem  to  be  apprehenfive, 
cr  to  think  of*  making  any  provifion  for  a  time  of  want.     In  Germany 
and  other  northern  countries  of   Europe,   the   poor   keep  always   in 
mind,  that  it  is  cold  in  winter,  and  that   no  harveft  cj  fruits  can  be 
reaped  from  the  caith,  ^vhile  it  is  covered  with  fnow.      On  this  ac- 
tount,  they  confider  in  time  the  v/armer  clothing  they  will  then    re- 
q\iire,  and  lay  up  fuch   a  ftore  of  provilions  as  their  circumflances  al- 
low, in  order  lo  prepare  themfelves  in  the  befl  manner  poihble,    for 
the  inclemency  of  thst  feafon.     But  in  England,  it  feems  as  if  the  poor 
and  nccefhtous  never  looked  forward,  or  would  not  trouble  themfelves 
to  think  of  what  may  happen  to  Ihem  in  future.     They  neither  fore- 
fee  the  winter's  cold,  nor  the  fcarcity  of  that  feafon  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  it  arrives,  are  the  moft  forlorn  beings   imaginable.     The  lower 
clafs  of  people  have  no  difpofition  to  be  frugal  or  provident  :   When 
trade  becomes   dull,    and  employment  fcanty,   they  who  maintained 
themfelves  by  their  labour,  m.uft  either   beg,  or  obtain  fupport   for 
therrrfelves  and  their  families,   from   the   pacilh.       The   watermen   of 
the  Thames,  whofe  gains  are  very  fufficient  for  their  livelihood,  v/hen 
the  river  is  frozen  or  covered  with  Ihoals  of  ice,  are  often  feen  drag- 
ging a  boat  or  little  fhip  through  the  ftreets  of  London,   an  4  begging 
alms  of  the  public,     in  thole  counties  and  towns  \vhcre  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  there  is,    for  this  very  reafon,   the  greateft  number  of 
poor;  for  as   foon  as  any  particular  branch  of  them  is  on  the  decline, 
the  workmen,  who  were  employed  in  it,  are  threatened  with  want, anc^ 
in  dans;cr  of  ilarving.       The  number  of  the   poor  in  fuch   counties, 
raifes  tiie  poor-rates  very    high,    and   confequently  makes    both   land 
and  hpufes  Icfs  eligible  to  pinchale  ;  for  according  to   the  value   or 
rent  of  houfes,  the  poor  rates  arc  levied  ;   lo  that  the  tenant  of  a  mid- 
dling houfe  of  about  forty  pounds  yearly  rent,  in  a  county  where  four 
Tnillings  in  the  pound  are  demanded  for  the  fupport  of  the  poor,  mud 
pay  a  yearly  tax  of  eight  pounds  for  poor-rates. 

In  Germany,  there  is  a  great  diiicrence,  as  to  value,  between  the 
dreffes  of  the  different  ranks  of  people  :  But  in  England,  this  diftinc- 
tion  holds  in  a  much  fmallcr  degree.  The  clothing  manufaftured  for 
the  poor  and  common  people,  is  in  fmall  proportion  to  their  number  ; 
and  few  or  none  oF  them  like  to  wear  it;  Even  in  country  places,  it 
is  but  little  ufed  ;  and  in  London  or  the  great  tov;rns,  it  is  feklom  of 
never  to  be  feen.  All  do  their  bed  to  wear  fine  clothes  ;  and  thofe 
who  cannot  purchafe  them  new,  bnv  the  old  at  fecond-hand.  that  they 
may  at  Icafl  have  (he  appearance  of  hncry.  Servants  in  general,  live 
nearly  as  well  as  their  maflcrs  and  midrelfeS  ;  and  when  fervant  men 
or  maids  marry,  they  frequentlv  begin  the  married  date  with  a  life  of 
more  expcnfe,  or  rather  profufion,  than  their  circumdanccs  will  admit, 
and  continue  the  fame,  until  children  and  want  force  them  to  apply 
for  bread  to  their  parifh.     The  Englifh  thieves  and  rogues  ufually  lay, 

*'  we 
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>'  we  can  be  but  banged  at  laft."  In  like  manner,  fcrvahts  and  others, 
who,  by  their  extravagance  and  mifmanagement,  bring  poverty  upon 
themfelves,  feel  as  little  contrition,  and  fny,  "  the  parifli  niuft  maintain 
us."  Sueh  inftances,  however,  of  worthlcITnefs  and  depravity,  render 
the  wealthy  and  induftrious  not  very  willing  to  contribute  to  the  fup- 
port  of  the  poor  :  And  the  poor  themfelves  generally  thank  neither 
God  nor  man,  for  the  charity  that  feeds  them. 

The  number  of  thofe  who  are  born  poor,  and  of  thofe  who  from  mif- 
forti.me  or  mifcouduft  become  fo  in  time,  is  very  great.  The  firll  are 
brought  up  by  charities  ;  the  latter  are  maintained,  and  at  lad  buried 
out  of  the  fame  fund.  No  pcrfon,  therefore,  need  wonder  that  the 
taxes  which  are  yearly  collefted  under  aft  of  parliament  for  thefupport 
of  the  poor,  fliould,  in  England  alone,  amount  to  three  millions  flerl- 
jng  ;*  a  fum  which  muft  appear  altogether  cxtraordinar\',  wlien  it  is 
confidered,  that  the  revenues  of  many  kingdoms  do  hardly,  by  half, 
amount  to  fo  much.  At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
fhe  extremely  necefhtous  poor  only,  are  fupported  by  it  ;  that  the 
ftreets  of  London,  notwithfianding  all  this,  are  crowded  with  beggars  ; 
that  the  poor  blind,  led  by  dogs,  beg  charity,  and  thiit  this  is  equally 
the  cafe,  in  proportion,  in  the  country. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  a  million  of  poor  people  aie  maintained  at  the 
public  expenfe  ;  but  I  fliould  think  there  were  a  great  many  more  : 
Their  number  increafes  every  year.  From  a  very  accurate  calcula- 
tion, made  in  the  year  1680,  it  appears,  that  the  annual  fum,  rcquiiite 
to  provide  for  the  poor,  amounted  to  665,392  pounds  fteiling.  In  the 
year  1764,  it  had  rifen  to  upwards  of  1,200,000  pounds  ;  and,  in  the 
'773^  ^^  exceeded,  as  before-mentioned,  three  millions  ;  but  even  this 
ium  was  not  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

People  who  live -on  the  continent,  when  they  fee  a  traveller  who 
fpeaks  cither  good  or  broken  Englifli.  generally  fuppofe  him  to  be  a 
Briton,  whofe  pockets  are  lined  plentifully  with  money.  They  bow 
to  him,  and  make  him  pay,  if  an  opportunity  offers,  accordingly.  But 
I  can  affure  my  countrymen,  if  what  I  have  f;iid  before  has  not  already 
altered  their  opinion,  that  there  are  numbers  of  BritiHi-born  fubjefts, 
fuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  weflern  ifiands,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  any  coin ;  nay,  oVhers,  who.  perhaps,  during  their  whole 
lives,  never  tailed  a  morfel  of  bread.  An  old  man  from  one  of  the  Ork- 
neys, arrived  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Scotland,  and  (ading  there  fome 
bread,  which  lie  found,  according  to  his  palate,  very  delicious,  cried 
out,  "  Oh  !  liovv  luxurioufiy  the  people  live  here  !"  Is  there  any  one, 
even  of  the  pooreft,  in  Germany,  of  whom  the  fame  could  be  faid,  as 
of  tliis  old  man,  who,  in  all  probability,  had  gone  through  life  as  hap- 
pily as  many  London  epicures,  and  grown  old,  v.dthout  tli«  fe  diftem- 
pers  that  attend  luxury.  He,  according  to  his  v/ay  of  living,  hardly 
ilood  a  chance  of  becoming  a  beggar  ;  and  even  as  fuch,  he  could  not 
be  very  burdenfome  to  his  comnumity. 

lamalmoftof  opinion  with  doctor  Franklin,  that  this  enormous 
fum,  collefted  annually  for  the  poor  in  England,  ^ncreafes  their  num- 
ber as  well  as  their  wretchednefs,   i;nd  that,   perhaps,  it  might  be  for 

*  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  public  reventie  of  tV.e  Britifli  empire,  page  115, 
fpeaking  of  the  poor-rate,  fays  it  is  •' a  grievous  burden,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  amounts,  ut 
piefentj  to  at  kail  three  raillions  per  ann." 

tho 
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thebcneStof  the  nation,  if  poor-rates  were  entirely  abolifhecl,   anij 
■the  dlftribution  of  charities  left  to  every  man's  own  difcretion," 

The  Englifh  are  dupes  in  fcveral  rcfpefts.  They  attend  to  proj-ec- 
tors,  and  no  fcheme  is  fo  ridiculous  that  will  not  find  abettoirs  in  Eng- 
land. They  liften  to  the  voice  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  whether  real 
or  pretended,  deferved  or  accidental,  and  generoufly  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  the  parties,  fometimes  even  by  placing  them  in  a  more  cred- 
itable condition  than  ever  ;  but  they  often  make  an  oilentatious  dif- 
play  of  their  own  merits,  which  diminifhes  their  value.  There  is  a- 
mong  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  of  all  ranks,  an  unpardonable 
preferenpc  given  to  wealth,  above  moft  other  confiderations.  Riches, 
both  in  p  iblick  and  private,  are  often  thought  to  compenfate  for  the 
abfcnce  of  almoft  every  good  f|uality.  This  offenfive  failing,  arifes 
partly  fr  >m  the  people  being  lo  much  accuftomed  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, the  great  objeft  of  which  is  gain  ;  and  partly  from  the  demo- 
cratieal  part  of  their  conftitutioii,  which  makes  the  poffcfiion  of 
properr.v  a  qualification  for  the  legiflature,  and  for  almoft  every  other 
fpecies  of  magi ftracy,  government,  honours,  and  diftinftions. 

Men  of  learning,  and  genius,  while  living,  often  meet  not  witli 
fuitable  regard  even  from  the  Patrons  of  literature  :  And  it  is  not  un- 
iifual  for  them  to  throw  audethcbeft  productions,  if  they  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  author.  We  fcarcely  have  an  inflanc*^,  even  in  the 
munificent  rei  Jn  of  Queen  Anne,  or  of  her  predecefTors,  who  owe<l 
fo  much  to  the  prefs,  of  a  man  of  genius  as  fuch,  being  made  eafy  in 
his  circumftnnces.  Mr.  Addifon  had  about  300I,  a  year  of  the  public 
jnroney  to  afiifh  him  in  his  travels,  and  Mr.  Fope,  though  a  Roman 
catholic,  was  offered,  bi.t  did  not  arcept  of,  the  like  psnfion  from 
Mr.  Craggs,  the  whig  fecretary  ©f  flate  ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
his  tory  friend  and  companion  t'le  earl  of  Oxford,  when  folc  miniflcr, 
<Jid  nothing  for  him,  but  bewail  his  misfortune  in  being  a  papifl. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  Englifh  in  their  converfation  is  very  re- 
markable :' Sometimes^it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete  with  true 
wit  ;  fometijnes  it  is  folid,  ing-'nious.  and  argumentative  ;  fometimes 
it  is  cold  and  ph1egmati,c.  and  borders  upon  difgufh,  and  all  in  the 
fame  pcrfon.  They  poffefs  a  great  fnavc  of  courage,  and  make  the 
befl  of  foldiers.  The  EngliTat  are  not  remarkable  for  invention, 
tliough  they  are  for  their  improvements  upon  the  inventions  ©f  oth- 
ers, and  in  the  mechanical  arts  thev  excel  perhaps  all  nations  in  the 
world.  The  intenfe  application  which  an  Englifhm.an  gives  to  a  fa- 
vourite fludy  is  incredible. 

All  that  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Englifn,  is  to  be  undci  flood 
of  them  in  general,  as  they  are  at  prefent  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dilfem- 
bled,  that  every  day  produces  ftrong  evidence  of  great  alterations  in 
lliCir  manners.  The  great  fortunes  mafic  during  the  late  and  the  pre- 
ceding v.'ars,  tire  immenfc  acquifitions  of  territory  by  the  peace  i«f 
1763.  and  above  all,  the  amazing  increafe  of  territorial  as  well  as 
commercial  property  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  introduced  a  fpc cirs  of  people 
ai'nong  ll-ic  EnglifiT.  who  have  becom.e  rich  without  induftry,  and  by 
tliminifhing  the  value  of  gold  and  fih'cr,  have  created  a  new  fyffem  of 
finances  in  the  nation.  The  plain,  frugal  manners  of  men  of  buhnels, 
whicli  prevailed  fo  lately  as  the  acceffion  erf  th^e  prefent  family  to  the 
crown,  arc  now  difregardcd  for  tafleleis  extravagance  in   diefs    and 
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fuipr.ge,  and  the  mofl  cxpcnfive  amufemenfs  and  divcrnons,  not  on- 
iy  m  the  capital,  but  all  over  tlie  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Even  the  cufloms  of  the  Englifli  have,  fince  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  undergone  an  almofl  total  alteration.  Their  ancier;t  hcfpi- 
talitv  lubfifts  but  in  few  places  in  the  country,  or  is  revived  only  up- 
on electioneering  occafioiis.  ?.Iany  of  their  iavourite  diverfions  arc 
now  difufed.  Thofe  remainining,  are  operas,  dramatic  exhibitions, 
ridottos.  and  fomelinies  mafquerades  in  or  liear  London  ;  but  con- 
certs of  mufic,  and  card  and  dancing  alTernblies,  are  common  all  over 
the  kingdom.  The  barbarous  diverfions  of  boxing  and  prizc-Hghting, 
though  prohibited,  are  as  frequent  in  Engla^nd,  as  the  fhews  of  gladi- 
ators were  in  Rome.  Tlje  game  afl;s  have  taken  from  the  common 
people  a  great  fund  of  diveiTion,  though  without  anfwcring  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  the  rich  :  For  the  farmers  and  country  people  deflroy  the 
game  in  their  nefhs,  which  they  dare  not  kill  with  the  gun. 

The  people  of  England  love  rather  to  be  neat  than  line  in  their  ap- 
parel. Few  even  of  the  lowcfl  tradefmen,  on  Sundays,  carry  about 
them  lefs  than  lol.  in  clothing,  and  even  manv  beggars  in  the  ftrecV> 
appear  decent  in  their  drefs.  Iii  fhort,  none  but  the  mofl  abandoned 
of  both  fexcs  are  othcrwifc  ;  and  the  appearance  cf  an  artifan  or 
manufacturer  on  holidays,   is  commonly  an  indication   of  his  indullry. 

Religion.  I  The  eftablifhed  religion  in  that  part  of  Great-Brit - 
iiin  called  England,  is  the  epifcopal  church  of  England,  a  particular 
branch  of  protcftantifm,  xvhich  'in  its  liturgy,  and  flill  more  in  its 
government,  differs  from  the  continental  proteflant  churches.  Jt  lias 
prelcrved  much  more  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churc]-!,  together  with  its  dignities  and  jurifdiftion.  I'he  king  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  but  he  has  no  fpiritual  powers  ;  he  has  the  right 
of  calling  together  and  difTolving  the  convocation,  cr  ecclefiaftical 
pailiament,  by  which  the  church  was  formerly  governed,  but  which 
has,  for  many  years  paft,  not  been  allowed  to  meet.  England  is  cli. 
vided  into  two  ectlefiaflical  provinces,  that  of  Canterbury  and  lork: 
The  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  primate  of  England,  has  21 
biihoprics  belonging  to  his  province  ;  and  three  biflioprics  are  under 
the  archbifhop  of  York.  AH  thefe  prelates  are  loids  »if  parliament, 
in  which  they  reprefcnt  the  clergy  ;  they  have  their  feats  in  the  Koufc 
of  Lord^.  There  is,  befides,  the  bi,{hop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  belong- 
ing to  tl-ii|  province  of  York,  who  has  no  fe,^*;  in  the  lloufe  of  Peers. 
The  other  digpitaries  of  the  church  are  the  deans  and  prebendaries  of 
the  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  rural  deans  ;  the  inferior  clergy  con- 
lift  of  priefts  and  deacons,  who,  according  to  tire  church  benefices 
they  occupy,  are  called  reftors,  vicars,  and  curates  of  pariflies. 

The  revenues  of  the  church  of  England  arc  large  ;  the  fwcfont  vah!.a 
of  the  fees  and  livings  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  3,000. cool,  flerling. 
This  income  arifes  chiefly  from  the  tythes,  the  valae  of  which  increafes 
with  the  improvements  of  lands. 

All  other  denominations  of  Chriftians,  called  Diffenters  and  jews, 
are  very  hberdVy  tolerated.  There  are  many  other  Proteftant  feels  in 
England,  among  whom  the  Unitarians,  Baptills,  (Quakers,  and  Meth- 
odifts,  are  the  mofl.  confpicuous.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  England  is  eflimated  at  60,000  ;  they  have  about  350  pricfls  ;  fome 
peers  of  the  kinadomj  and  feveral  ether  ancient  and  opulent  famiiici 
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belong  to  that  communion,  whofe  exercife  of  religion  is  under  gentle  re* 
ftriftions  ;  their  number  is  faid  to  be  decreafing.  There  are  about  ^o.ooo 
Quakers  and  12,000  Jewifli  families.  The  numerous  French  and  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  London  form  feveral  Lutheran  and  Calviniftical 
parifhes. 

Lkarnino,]  WItli  refpeft  to  the  ftate  of  knowledge  and  fcience, 
England  is  entitled  to  an  eminent  rank  among  the  firft  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, It  muft,  however,  be  owned,  that  its  fuperiority  with  refpeft 
to  fciences  v/as  more  confpicuous  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  cen- 
tury than  now  ;  though  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  not  gone  backwards 
in  the  fcienees,  it  has  not  been  able,  amidft  the  great  exertions  of  oth- 
er countries,  to  leave  them  behind  at  the  fame  diftance.  England  has 
hut  two  univerfities,  or  rather  colleftions  of  univcrfities,  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  in  which  the  wealth  and  fplendor  of  rhc  foundations 
is  deferving  of  admiration,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  eftimalion  in  which 
learning  has  always  been  held  in  this  country.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  thefc  univerfities,  thougli  gradually  much  reformed,  prcferve 
flill  too  much  of  the  fpirit  of  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  that  they  have  loft, 
long  ago,  the  lead  i.a  fcience  and  national  literature,  which  is  at  pref- 
cnt  transferred  to  tlie  metropolis.  Schools  are  very  numerous  in 
England  :  Befides  forne  colleges  of  ancient  foundation,  there  are  many 
private  fchools  and  academies.  As  government  does  not  in  the  leall 
concern  itfelf  in  the  education  of  youth,  any  perfon,  however  qual- 
ified, is  at  liberty  to  open  a  fchool,  a  liberty  which  does  often  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief.  I'he  lower  claffes  of  people  are  much  ncglefted  in 
their  education,  and  much  more  fo  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  To 
this  foui-cc  of  corruption  we  muft  trace  the  frequency  of  crimes, 
equally  injurious  to  the  profperity  and  glory  of  this  great  nation  ;  an 
tjvil  which  is  conftantly  increafmg,  and  which  the  horrors  of  New- 
gate and  Botany  Bay  will  not  be  able  to  counteraft.  The  zeal  of  ma- 
ny well-meaning  perfons,  in  eftablifliing  charitable  infLitutions  of  edu- 
cation, called  Sunday  fchools,  is  very  laudable  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
theie  and  other  charity  fchools  will  be  improved  into  permanent  and 
effcftual  remedies  of  the  evil  beforementioned. 

London  has,  befides  the  Rojal  Society  of  Sciences,  an  Antiquarian 
Society,  a  Society  for  promoting  Arts  and  Manufaftnrcs,  an  Academy 
cf  Painting  and  Sculpture,  a  grand  collcftion  of  natural  c^riohties, 
books,  and  MSS.  called  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
poiTcfs  large  libraries;  of  which  the  Bodleian  libraiy,  at  Oxford,  is 
the  mofl  celebrated.  England  abounds  with  magnificent  fe,its  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  adorned  with  excellent  colleftions  of  mafter- 
picccs  oi  painting,  and  furrounded  by  parks  and  gardens,  which, 
Vt)th  by  nature  and  ayt,  form  fomc  of  the  mofl  beautiful  pieces  of 
fcenerv  in  Europe.  |  For  the  navies  of  the  vioji  diJlinguHlied  literary 
charackrs,  tohich  England  has  produced,  the  reader  is  refer  red  to  the  Lift 
of  le.'irntd  men  at  the  clofe  of  this  work.  \ 

Universities.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  two  univerfities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  have  been  the  feminarics  of  great 
nnr>ihcrs  of  learned  men  for  many  ages,  and  rank  amongll  the  high- 
cll  literary  inllitutions  in  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  their  magnifir 
tent  buildings,  which  in  fplendour  and  architefture  rival  the  moft 
fupevb  royal  edifice?,  the  rich  endowments,  the  liberal  eale  and  tran- 
quillity pnjoyed  by  thofc  who  inhabit  them,  lurpafs  all  the  ideas  which 
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foreigners,  who  vifit  them,  conceive  of  literary  focieties.  So  rcfpcfta- 
fcle  are  they  in  their  foundations,  that  each  univerfity  iends  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Britifh  parliament,  an6  their  chancellors  and  officers  liave 
ever  a  cicil  jurifdiftion  over  their  fludents,  the  hcttcr  to  Iccure  their 
indeocndency.  Their  colleges,  in  their  revenues  and  buildings,  ex- 
ceed thofe  of  many  other  univcrfities.  In  Oxford  there  are  twcniy 
colleges  and  five  halls  :  The  former  arc  very  liberally  endowed,  but  in 
the  latter  the  ftudents  chiefly  maintain  themfelves.  Tlic  univcrhty  is 
of  great  antiquitv  :  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  coiifidcrable  place 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  and  Camden  fays  tliat  ''  wile  an- 
tiquitv did,  even  in  the  Britifh  age,  confecrate  this  place  to  the  Mules." 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  ftvled  an  univerfity  before  the  time  of  king  Al- 
fred ;  and  the  befl  hiftorians  admit,  that  tliis  moft  excellent  prince  was 
only  a  reftorer  of  learning  here.  Alfred  built  three  colleges  at  Ox- 
ford ;  one  for  divinity,  another  for  philofophy,  and  a  third  lor  grain- 
jrtar. 

The  number  of  officers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintained  at  prefent 
by  the  revenues  of  this  univerfity,  is  about  1000,  and  the  number  of 
fuch  fcholars  as  live  at  their  own  charge  is  ulually  about  2000;  the 
\vhole  amounting  to  3000  perfons,  befides  a  great  number  of  inferior 
officers  and  fervants,  belonging  to  the  fevcral  colleges  and  halls.  Here 
are  four  terms  every  year  for  public  cxercifcs,  Icftures,  and  difputa- 
tions,  and  fet  days  and  hours  when  the  profeffors  of  every  faculty  read 
their  Ic-ftures  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  colleges  are  public  Icftures,  to  which 
all  perfons  are  admitted. 

There  are  libraries  belonging  to  the  feveral  colleges,  but  befides  thefe, 
there  are  two  other  public  libraries,  the  univerfity  librar\',  and  the  Rad- 
clifFe  library.  The  univerfity  library  is  ufually  called  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry, from  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  its  principal  founder.  It  is  a  large  lofty  ftruc- 
ture,  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  H,  and  is  confideredas  one  of  the  finefh 
libraries  in  Europe,  from  the  number  and  value  of  its  books.  The  orig- 
inal library  has  been  prodigioufly  increafcd,  by  many  large  and  valua- 
ble colleftions  of  Greek  and  Oriental  manufcripts,  as  well  as  other 
choice  and  curious  books.  The  RadclifFe  library  is  a  fumptuous  pile  of 
building  ;  and  was  built  at  the  fole  expenfc  of  that  eminent  phyiician. 
Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  bequeathed  forty  thoufand  pounds  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  The  theatre  at  Oxford  is  alio  a  very  magnificent  ilruftiu^e,  which 
waserefted  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  at  the  expenfe  of  Archbifhop  Shel- 
don. In  this  edifice  are  held  the  public  afts  of  the  univerfity;  and 
when  the  theatre  is  properly  filled,  the  vice  chancellor  being  (eated  in 
the  centre  of  the  femi-circular  part,  the  noblemen  and  doftcrs  on  his 
right  and  left-hand,  the  proftprs  and  curators  in  their  robes,  the  maf- 
ters  of  arts,  bachelors,  and  under- graduates,  in  their  refpcflive  habits 
and  places,  together  with  ilrangers  of  both  fexes,  it  makes  a  moft  auguft 
appearance. 

The  whole  number  of  fellows  in  the  unl\'erruy  of  Cambridge  are  four 
hundred  ;  and  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  fcholars,  with  about  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  officers  and  fervants  of  various  kinds  wh.o  are  main- 
tained upon  the  foundation.  Thefe,  howe\cr.  are  not  all  the  fludents 
of  the  univerfity  •,  there  are  alio  two  forts  of  fludents  called  j^en- 
fioners,  the  greater  and  the  lefs  ;  the  greater  penfioners  arc  fons 
of  the  nobility,  and  of  gentlemen  of  large  fortunes,   and   are   called 
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fellow-commoners,  becaufe,  though  they  are  fcholars,  they  dine  with  th$ 
fellows  ;  the  leiler  penfioners  dine  with  the  fcholars  that  are  on  the  foun^ 
cation,  but  live  at  their  own  expenfe.  There  ar^e  alfo  a  confiderable 
number  of  poor  fcholars,  called  fizars.  who  wait  upon  the  fellows  and 
icholars.  and  the  peuhoners  of  both  ranks,  by  \vhom  they  are  in  a  great 
decree  maintained  :  But  the  number  of  penfioners  and  fizars  cannot  be 
afccrtained,  as  it  is  in  a  flate  of  perpetual  fluftuation. 

The  fcnate-houfe  at  Cambridge  is  a  moft  elegant  edifice,  executed  en-, 
tirelv  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  faid  to  have  coft  fixteen  thoufand 
pounds.  Trinity  college  library  is  alfo  a  very  magnificent  ftrufture, 
and  in  Corpus  ChrilH  college  library  is  a  valuable  colle£lion  of  ancient 
nanufcriotSj  which  were  preferved  at  the  diffolution  of  the  monafleries, 
and  given  to  this  college  by  archbifhop  Parker. 

ANTiquiTiEs  AND  CURIOSITIES  7  The  antiquities  of  England  are 
NATURAL  AND  ARTinciAL,  J  either  Britifh,  Roman,  Saxon,  Da- 
nlih,  and  Anglo-Normanic  ;  but  thefe,  excepting  the  Roman,  throw 
r.o  great  light  upon  ancient  hillory.  The  chief  Britifii  anti<juities  are 
thofe  circlesofiloncs,  particularly  that  called  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltfhire, 
which  probably  were  places  of  worflrip  in  the  times  of  the  Druids. 
Sionchensrs  is,  defcribed  as  a  regular  circular  ftrufture.  The  body  of 
the  work  conlifts  of  two  circles  and  two  ovals,  which  are  thus  compo- 
i'cd  :  The  upright  flones  arc  placed  at  three  feet  and  a  half  diflaucc 
from  each  other,  and  joined  at  the  top  by  over-thwart  ftones,  with  ten-- 
ens  fitted  to  the  mortifes  in  the  uprights,  for  keeping  them  in  their  due 
pcfition.  Some  of  thefe  ftones  are  vaftly  large,  meafuring  two  yards 
in  breadth,  One  in  thickncfs,  and  above  feven  in  height  ;  others  are  lefs 
in  proportion.  The  uprights  are  wrought  a  little  with  the  chifel,  and 
fometimes  tapered  ;  but  the  tranfomes,  or  over-thwart  flones,  are  quite 
plain.  The  outfide  circle  is  near  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  di- 
amctcr;  between  which  and  the  next  circle  there  is  a- walk  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  circumference,  which  has  a  furprifing  and  awful  efFe£t 
upon  the  beholders. 

iNlonunjents  of  the  fame  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  Cumberland,  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  Scotland,  and 
the  ifies. 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  England  confirichiefiy  of  altars  and  mon- 
umental infcriptiohs,  which  inilrui^t  us  as  to  the  lcgioinj>ry  ftati,ons  Q^ 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  the  names  of  fome  of  their  comnijinders. . 
yhe  Roman  military  ways  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  the  civil  as  well 
as  military  policy  of  thoie  conquerors.  I  heir  veftiges  are  numerous. 
The  remains  of  many  Roman  camps  are  diiccrnible  all  over  England  ; 
one  particularly  very  little  defaced,  near  Dorchefter  in  Dorfetfliire, 
where  aUo  is  a'  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  private  cabinets  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  public  repofitories,  contain  a  vaft 
number  of  Roman  arms,  coins,  fibula?,  trinkets,  and  the  like,  which 
have  been  found  in  England  ;  but  the  mod  amazing  monument  of  the 
Roman  power  in  England,  is  the  prastenture,  or  \vall  of  Sevcrus,  coni- 
'monlv  called  the  Pifts  wall,  running  through  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland ;  bcgining  at  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at  Solway  Frith,  being 
about  eighty  miles  in  length.  'Ihe  wall  at  firll  confillcd  only  of  flakes 
and  turf,  with  a  ditch  ;  but  Sevcrus  built  it  with  ftonc  forts, .and  tui-- 
icts  at  proper  diQanccs,  fo  that  each  might  have  a  fpeedy  communida- 
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ll^bft  wlttn  the  other,  and  it  was  attended  all  along  hy  a  dcpp  ditch,  «j? 
vallum,  to  the  nerth,  and  a  military  highway  to  the  fouth.  Thisprodisr- 
ious  work,  however,  was  better  calculated  to  ftrike  the  Scots  <ind  Pii5t& 
with  tcjrfor.  than  to  give  any  real  fecurity  to  the  Rom-ctn  poilefilons. 
In  fome  places,  the  wall,  the  vallum,  and  the  road,  are  pibiidy  diCcerni- 
blc  ;  and  the  latter  ferves  as  a  foundation  for  a  modern  work  of  tlie 
fame  kind  carried  on  at  the  publick  expenfe. 

The  Saxon  antiquities  in  England  confift  cheidv  in  ecckfiaflical  edi- 
fices, and  places  of  ftrength.  The  cathedval  of  Winchcfher  ferved  as 
the  burying-place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings,  whofe  bones  were  collcfted 
together  by  bifliop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  chefts.  The  Rritifli  Mu- 
feum  contains  feveral  ftriking  original  fpecimens  of  their  learning. 
Many  Saxon  charaftcrs,  figned  by  t!ie  king  and  his  nobles,  with  a  plain 
crofs  inftead  of  ihcir  names,  are  ftill  to  be  met  with.  The  writi>igis 
neat  and  legible,  and  was  always  performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  affix- 
ed the  name  and  qualiiy  of  every  donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpcflive 
crofs. 

All  England  is  full  of  Anglo-Normanic  monuments  fo  called  becaufe, 
though  the  princes  under  whom  they  were  railed  were  of  Norman 
origin,  yet  the  expenfe  was  defrayed  by  Engliflim.rn,  with  Englifli 
money.  Yorkminift.er  and  Wcflminiftev  hall  and  abbey,  are  perhaps 
the  fineft  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of  that  Gothic  manner 
which  prevailed  in  building,  before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
xmn  architecture.  All  the  cathedrals,  and  old  churches  in  the  icing- 
dom,  are  more  or  lefs  in  the  {nme  taife,  if  we  except  St.  Paul's. 

The  natural  cuiiohties  of  E"glai"d  are  fo  various,  that  we  can  touch 
upon  them  only  in  general  ;  as  there  is  no  end  of  defcribing  the  fever- 
al medicinal  waters  and  fprings  which  are  to  be  found  in  evei-^'  part  of 
the  country.  They  have  been  anclyfed  with  great  accuracy  and  care; 
by  feveral  learned  naturalifts,  who,  as  their  interefls  or  inclinations  leu 
them,  have  not  been  fp?.ring  in  rccomm.ending  their  fal-ubrious  qualities. 
The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  wells  )n2i\'c  been  divided  into  thcfe 
for  bathing  and  thcfe  for  purging.  The  chief  of  the  former  lie  in 
Somerfetfhirc  ;  and  the  Bath  waters  are  fsmous  through  all  the  world 
both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  Spaws  of  the  fame  kind  are  found  at 
Scarborough,  and  other  parts  of  Yorkfliire  ;  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent  ; 
Epfom  and  Dulwich  in  Surry,  and  at  Aftion  and  Iflington  in  Middle- 
fex.  There  alfo  are  many  remarkable  fprings,  whereof  fome  are  im- 
pregnated, either  with  fait,  as  that  at  Droitwich  in  Worccflerfnire  ;  or 
.fulphur,  as  the  famous  well  of  Wig^n  in  Lancafhire  ;  or  bituminous 
matter,  as  that  at  Pitch  ford  in  Shropfliire.  Others  have  a  petrifying 
quality,  as  that  near  Lutterworth  in  Leiceflerfiiire  ;  and  a  dropping 
wejl  in  the  "weft-riding  of  Yorkfliire.  And  finallv,  fome  ebb  and  tlow, 
as  thofe  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyfnire,  and  LayweU  near  Torbay,  whofe 
waters  rife  and  fall  feveral  timcis  in  an  hour.  7^o  thcfe  wc  mav  add  that 
remarkable  fountain  near  Richard's  caAle  in  Hcrefordfhire,  commordy 
called  Bonewcll,  which  is  generally  full  of  fmall  bones,  like  thofe  of 
frogs  or  hfli,  though  often  cleared  out.  At  AnclifF,  near  \'\'igan  in 
Lancafl^ure,  is  th.e  farncrus  burning  well  :  the  water  is  cold,  neither  has 
it  any  imeil  ;  yet  there  is  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of  fulphur  illuing  out  with 
the  ftrcam,  that  upon  applying  a  light  to  it,  the  top  of  the  water  is  co\'. 
ered  with  a  flame,  like  that  of  burning  fpirits,  which  lafts  feveral  Imurs, 
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and  emits  fo  fierce  a  heat  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  jt,     The  flui^^ 
itfelf  will  not  burn  when  taken  out  of  the  well.* 

Derbyfhirc   is   celebrated  for  many   natural  curiofities.     The  Mani 
Tor,  or  Mother  Tower,  is  faid  to  be  continually  mouldering  away,  but 
.never   diminifhes.     The    Elden    Hole,  about  four  miles  from  the  fame  ;, 
place  ;  This  is  a  chafm  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  near  feven  yards  wide,  'J 
and  fourteen  long,  diminrfhing  in  extent  within  the  rock,  but  of  what  t 
depth  is  not  known.     A  plummet  once  drew  884  yards  of  line  after  it,  f 
whereof  the  laft  80  were  wet,  without  finding  a  bottom.  The  entrance  of  '<| 
Poole's  hole  near  Buxton,  for  feveral  paces,  is  very  low,  but  foon  opens  * 
into  a  very  lofty  vault,  like  the  infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.     The  height  '1 
js  certainly  very  great,  yet  much  fhort  of  what  fome  have  aflerted,  who  } 
reckon  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perpccidicular,  though  in  length  it  exceeds  . 
that  dimenfion  ;  a  current  of  water,  which  runs  along  the  middle,  adds, 
by   its   founding  ftream,  re-echoed  on  all  fides,  very  much  to  the  aflon- 
ifhment  of  all  who  vifit  this  vaft  concave.     The  drops  of  water  which  | 
hang  from  the  roof,  and  on  the  fides  have  an  amufing  efFeQ  ;  for  they 
not  only  refleft  numbericfs  rays  from  the  candles  carried  bv  thp  guides, 
but,  as  they  are  of  a  petrifying  quality,  they  harden  in  feveral  places  in^* 
to  various  forms,    which,  with  the   help  of  a  ftroqg  imagination,  may 
pafs  for  lions,  fonts,  organs,  and  the  like.     The  entrance  into  that  nat- 
ural wonder  at  Caftleton,  which  is  from  itshideoufnefs  named  the  Dev- 
il's Arfe,  is  wide  at  firfb,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  Sev- 
eral cottagers  dwell  under  it,  who  fcem  in  a  great  meafure  to  fubfift.  by 
guiding  (Irangers  into  the  cavern,  which  is  crolfed  by  four  ftreams  of 
water,    and  then  is  thought  impaffable.     The   vault,  in    feveral  places, 
makes  ancble    appearance,  and  is  particularly  beautiful  by  being  cheq-; 
uered  with  various  coloured  ftones. 

Some  fpots  of  England  arc  faid  to  have  a  petrifying  quality,  We  arc 
told,  that  near  Whitby  in  "Vorkfhire  are  found  certain  ftones,  refemb- 
ling  the  folds  and  wreaths  of  a  ferpent  ;  alfo  other  ftones  of  feveral 
llzes,  and  fo  exaftly  round,  as  if  artificiallv  made  for  cannon  balls, 
which  being  broken,  do  commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  of 
ferpents,  wreathed  in  circles,  but  generally  without  heads.  In  fome 
parts  of  Gloucefterfhire,  ftones  are  found,  refembling  cockles,  oyfters, 
and  other  teftaceous  marine  animals.  Thofe  curiofities,  however,  are 
often  magnified  by  ignorance  and  credulity. 

Cities,  TOWNS,  forts,  and  other  \      This  bead  is  fo  very  exten- 
EninciES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.    J  fivc,  that  we  can  only  touch 
upon  objefts  that  may  afiTift  in  giving  the  reader  fome  idea  of  its  im- 
portance, grandeur,  or  utility. 

London, +  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifl-i  empire,  naturally  takes  the 
lead  in  this  divifion.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  between  the 
leigns  of  Julius  Caefar  and  Nero,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain  ;  for  we 
are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it   was  a  place  of  great  trade   in  Nero's  time, 

ancj 

*  This  extraordinary  heat  has  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  vein  of  coals,  which  has  been 
fince  dug  from  under  this  well  ;  at  which  time  the  uncommon  warmth  ceafgd. 

{-  London  is  liiiiated  in  5  1°  3  i'  iiorih  latitude,  4C0  miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh,  and  170 
fouth-eaft  of  Dublin  ;  180  miles  we.ft  of  Amfterdam,  2  ro  north-weft  of  Paris,  500  fouthweft 
oi  Copenliaeen,  600  north-welt  of  Vienna,  -90  fnuth-weft  of  Stockholm,  800  norih-ealt  of 
Madrid,  820  north-weft  of  Rome,  850  north-eaft  of  Lifbon,  1360  north. weft  of  Conitanti- 
nople,  aad  14  14  fouth-weft  of  Mofcow. 
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\nd  foon  after  became  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  It  was  firft  walled 
,  about  with  hewn  flones,  and  Britifh  bricks,  by  Conftantinc  the  Great, 
f  and  the  walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compafs  about  three  miles, 
with  feven  piincipal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  bifhop's 
fee  ;  for  it  appears  that  the  bifhops  of  London  and  York,  and  another 
Englifh  bifliop  were  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  314  :  He  alio 
fettled  a  mint  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  coins. 

London  in  its  large  fenle,  including  Wcftminifter,  Southwark,  and 
part  of  Middlcfex,  is  a  city  of  a  very  furprifmg  extent,  of  prodigious 
wealth,  and  of  the  moft  extenfive  trade.  This  city,  when  confidered 
with  all  its  advantages,  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was  ;  the  (eat 
of  liberty,  the  eticourager  of  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world.  London  is  the  centre  of  trade  ;  it  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  na- 
tion, to  which  all  parts  fend  their  commodities,  from  whence  they  arc 
again  fent  back  into  every  town  in  the  nation,  and  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  From  hence  innumerable  carriages  by  land  and  water  are  con- 
ftantly  employed  ;  and  from  hence  arlfes  that  circulation  in  the  nation- 
al body,  which  renders  every  part  healthful,  vigorous,  and  in  a  prof- 
perous  condition  ;  a  circulation  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head, 
and  the  moft  diftant  members.  Merchants  are  here  as  rich  as  noble- 
men ;  witnefs  their  incredible  loans  to  government  ;  and  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  where  the  fhops  of  tradefmen  make  fuch  a  noble  and 
elegant  appearance,  or  are  better  flocked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river,  which  though  not 
the  iargeft,  is  the  richell  and  moft  commodious  for  commerce  in  the 
world.  It  being  continually  filled  with  fleets,  failing  to  or  from  the 
moft  diftant  climates  ;  and  its  banks  extend  from  London-bridge  to' 
Blackwall,  almoft  one  continued  great  magazine  of  naval  ftores,  con- 
taining three  large  wet  docks,  32  drv  docks,  and  33  yards  for  the  build- 
ing of  fhips,  for  the  ufe  of  the  merchants,  befides  the  places  allotted 
for  the  building  of  boats  and  lighters  ;  and  the  king's  yards  lower 
down  the  river  for  the  building  of  men  of  war.  As  this  city  is  about 
fixty  miles  diftant  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys  by  means  of  this  beautiful 
river,  all  the  benefits  of  navigation,  without  the  danger  of  being  lur^ 
priled  by  foreign  fleets,  or  of  being  annoyed  bv  the  muift  vapours  of 
the  fea.  It  rifes  regularly  from  the  water-fide,  and  extending  itfelf  on 
both  fides  along  its  banks,  reaches  a  prodigious  length  from  eaft  to  weft 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  towards  the  north,  and  is  continued  for  near 
20  miles  on  ail  fides,  in  a  fuccefTion  of  magnificent  villas,  and  popu- 
lous villages,  the  country  feats  of  gentlemen  and  tradefmen  ;  whither 
the  latter  retire  for  the  benefit  of  freih  air,  and  to  relax  their  minds  from 
the  hurry  of  bufinefs.  The  regard  paid  by  the  legiflature  to  the  prop- 
er.ty  of  the  fubjeft,  has  hitherto  prevented  any  bounds  being  fixed  for 
its  Gxtenfion. 

The  irregular  form  of  this  city  makes  it  difficult  to  afcertain  its  ex- 
tent. However,  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
above  feven  miles  from  Hydepark  corner  to  Poplar,  and  its  breadth  in 
fome  places  three,  in  others  two  ;  and  in  others  again  not  much  above 
half  a  mile.  Hence  the  circumference  of  the  whole  is  almoft  1 8  miles  ; 
or  according  to  a  modern  meafurement,  the  extent  of  continued  build- 
ings, is  35  miles  two  furlongs  and  39  roods,     But  it  is  much  eaiier  to 
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form  an  idea  of  the  larg3  extent  of  a  city  fo  irregularly  built,  by  t^ig 
number  of  ths  people,  who  are  computed  to  be  n€ar  a  million  ;  and 
froiTi  the  number  of  edifices  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  religion. 

Of  thcfe,  befides  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  collegiate  church  at 
V/eRminifter,  here  are- f  02  parifh  churches,  and  69  chapels  of  the  eftab- 
lifl-^ed  religion;  21  P'rench  proteftant  chapels;  II  chapels  belonging 
to  the  Germans,  Dutch,  DanCs,  &c.  26  independent  meetings,  34  prelby- 
terian  meetings  ;  20  baptift  meetings  ;  19  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  meeting  houfes  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  ainbalfadors.  and  people  of 
varloiis  fc£ls  ;  and  3  jews  fynagogues.  So  that  there  are  305  places 
devoted  to  religious  worfhip,  in  the  compafsof  this  vaft  pile  of  build- 
ings, without  reckoning  the  21  ont-parilhes  ufually  included  in  th« 
bills  of  mortality,  and  a  great  number  of  methodiA;  tabernacles. 

There  are  alfo  in  and  near  this  city  100  alms-houfes.  aKout  20  hofpit- 
aU  arud  infirmaries,  3  colleges,  lo  public  prifons,  15  flefh  markets;  i 
market  for  live  cattle,  2  other  markets  more  particularly  for  herbs  ; 
and  23  other  markets  for  corn,  coals,  hay,  &c.  15  inns  of  court,  27 
public  fquares,  befides  thofe  wjthin  fingle  buildings  as  the  Temple, &c. 
3  bridges,  49  halls  for  companies,  8  public  fchools.  called  free-fchools  ; 
and  131  charity-fchools  which  provide  education  for  5034  poor  child- 
ren ;  207  inns,  447  taverns,  551  coftee  houles,  S^'/S  alehouies  ;  1000 
backnev-coaches  ;  400  ditto  chairs  ;  7000  ftreets,  lanes,  courts,  and 
alleys,  and  150,000  dweliing-houfes,  containing,  as  has  been  already 
obfeived.  about:  1,000  000  inhabitants,  who,  according  to  a  late  efti- 
mate,  confume  annually  the  following  articles  of  proviiions.* 

Black  Cattle  —  —  —  93,'244 


Sh( 


:p  antl.  Lambs  —  —  —  711,123 


Calves  —  —  —  —  194,760 

Swine  —  —  —  186.932 

Y\^3  —  —  —  —  52,000 

Poultry,  and  wild  fowl  innumerable 

Mackarcl  fold  at  Billingfgaie  — '  —  14,740.000 

Oyfters,  bufliels  —  —  —  ^^5^53^ 

Small  boats  with  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  &c.overT 

and  above  ihofe  brought  by  Jand-carriage,    and  \  1j398 

great  quantities  of  river  and  faltfilTi.  J 

Butter,  pounds  weight,  about  —  -r-  16,000,000 

Clieefe,  ditto,  about  —  —  — ■  20,000.000 

Gallons  of  milk  —  —  —  7.000,000 

Barrels  of  ftrong  beer  —  • — ■  1,172,494 

Barrels  of  fmall  beer  —  —  —  79^5495 

Tons  of  foreign  wines  —  —  ,Q0.044 

Gallonsof rum, brandy,  andother  diililledv^atsrs,  above  1  i.ooo.ooo 
I'ounds  weight  of  candles,  above         —  —  11.000,000 

London  Bridge  confifts  of  20  arches,  and  is  goo  feet  long,  60  high 
and  74  fe^t  broad.  Lsndon  Bridge  was  firft.  built  of  timber,  about  the 
year  9^4,  by  a  College  ofFrielts— It  was  repaired  or  new-built  ia 
»i63.      The   ftone    bridge   was  begun   by   king  Henry,  in  1 1;;6,  and 

finifhed 

*  "  The  population  of  Lomdon  hns  been  greatly  over-rated,  and  is  not  yet  exaftly  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  probable  th>;t  the  reiiaents  iu  Londoi-j,  Wcllnumtcr,  SuuUiWaik  aad  all  ths 
«ul  panOvci,  1.U1  (hoi-t  of  603,000  fouls," 

Aiikln't '«  England Detirieated."     PuIiliJIad in  17SS. 
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iiniflicd  by  king  John,   in  1209.     The   architcil   was   Fctcr   of  Colc- 
church,  a  prieft. 

Weftminfter-bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  mofi;  complete  and  ele- 
gant Itruftures  of  the  kind  in  the  known  world.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  Hone,  and  extended  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1,22^  feet 
broad;  which  is  above  300  feqt  broader  than  at  London  bridge.  On 
each  fide  is  a  fine  balluftrade  of  ftone  with  places  of  fhelter  from  the 
rain.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  44  feet,  having  on  each  fide  a  fine 
foot-way  for  pafTengers.  It  conlifts  of  14  piers,  and  13  large,  and  two 
fmall  arches,  all  femi-circular,  that  in  the  centre  being  76  feet  v.'ide, 
and  the  reft  decreafing  four  feet  each  from  the  other  ;  fo  that  tlie  two 
leaft  arches  of  the  13  great  ones,  are  each  52  feet.  It  is  computed  that 
the  value  of  40.0001.  in  ftonc,  and  other  materials,  is  always  under  wa- 
ter. This  magnificent  ftrufture  was  begun  in  1738,  and  finifhed  ia 
I750,  at  the  expenfe  of  389,000!.  defrayed  by  the  Parliament, 

Black-friars-bridge,  htuated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  built  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  of  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,  is  a  light  elegant  ftrufture.  It  has 
but  9  arches,  which  are  very  large,  and  of  an  eliptical  form.  The  cen- 
tre arch  i'S  lOO  feet  wide — the  others  decreafe  in  regular  gradation.      It 

;  has  an  open  balluftrade  at  the  top,  and  a  foot  way  on  each  fide,  with 
room  for  three  carriages  a  breaft  in  the  middle.  It  has  alfo  rccefles  on 
•;he  fides  for  foot  paflengers,  cach  fupported  by  two  lofty  Ionic  col- 
umns. This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760.  and  finifhed  in  1770,  at  the 
expenfe  of  1  5n,84ol.  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the  paficngers. 
It  is  fituated  almoft  at  an  equal  diftance  between  thofe  of  \'V'eftrninfter 

~  and  London,  commands  a  view  of  the  Thames  from  the  latter  to 
Whitehall,  and  difcovers  the  majefty  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  very  ftriking 
manner. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  moft  capacious,  magnificent,  and 
regular  Proteftant  church  in  the  world.  The  length  witliin  is  500 
feet  ;  and  its  height,  from  the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs,  on  the  top 
of  the  cupola,  is  340.  It  is  built  of  Portland  ftone,  according  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orders,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  which,  in  fome  refpefts  it  is  fupcrior.  bt. 
Paul's  church  is  the  principal  work  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  and 
undoubtedly  the  only  work  of  the  fame  magnitude  that  ever  was  com- 
pleted by  one  man.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  finiftied  tlie  build- 
ing 37  years  after  he  himfclf  laid  the  firft  ftone.  It  takes  up  fix  acres 
of  ground,  though  tiie  whole  le-ngth  of  this  church  meafures  no  more 
than  the  v/idth  of  St,  Peter's.  The  expenle  of  rebuilding  it  after  the 
fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  coals,  and  is  computed  at  a 
millior.  ft"rling. 

Weflminfter-abbev,  or  the  collegiate  church  of  Yv^eftminfler,  is  a 
venerable  pile  of  building,  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  It  was  firft  built  by 
Edward  the  Confeffor  ;  king  Henry  III.  rebuilt  it  from  the  ground, 
and  Henry  VII.  added  a  fine  chapel  to  the  eaft  end  of  it  ;  this  is  the 

^repofitorv  of  the  deceafcd  Birtifh  kings  and  nobility  ;  and  here  are  alfo 

•  monuments  ere£led  to  the  memory  of  many  great  and  illuftrious  per- 
fonages,  commanders  by  fea  and  land,  philol'ophers,  poets,  &c.  In  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  4000I.  a  year  out  of  the  coal  duty,  was  granted 
by  parliament  for  keeping  it  in  repair. 

The  Banquelting-houfe  at  Whitehall,  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  a 
noble  palace,  defigued  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  the  royal  refidence,  and  as 
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it  now  ftands,  under  all  its  difadvantages,  its  fymmetry,  and  owiamentf 
aie  in  the  highefl  iliile  and  execution  of  architefture. 

Weftmlnfter-hail,  though  on  the  outfide  it  makes  a  mean,  and  no  very 
advantageous  sppearance,  is  a  noble  Gothic  building,  and  is  faid  to  be 
thelargeft  room  in  the  vvf^orld,  whoferoof  is  not  fupported  with  pillars, 
it  being  200  feet  long,  and  70  broad.  Its  roof  is  the  finefl  of  its  kind  I 
that  can  be  fcen.  Here  arc  hc«ld  the  coronation  feafis  of  our  kings  and 
queens  ;  alfo  the  courts  of  chancery,  king's-bench,  and  coirimon-pleas, 
and  above  ftairs.  that  of  the  exchequer. 

That  beautiful  column,  called  ihe  Monument,  erefted  at  the  charge 
of  the  citv,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  being  dcftroyed  by  fire,  is 
jaftiv  worthy  of  notice.  This  column,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order, 
exceeds  all  the  obelifks  and  pillars  of  the  ancients,  it  being  202  feet 
high,  with  a  ftair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcend  to  the  balcony,  which  is 
ahou-t  30  feet  fhort  of  the  top,  from  whence  there  are  other  fteps,  made 
for  perfons  to  look  out  at  the  too  of  all,  which  is  fafhioned  like  art 
urn,  with  a  flame  ilTuin-g  from  it.'  Oil  the  bafe  of  the  monument,  next 
the  ftreet,  the  dellruftion  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  given  to  the  fuffer- 
ers  by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  is  eirbiematically  reprefented  ia 
bafs  relief.  The  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  bafe  have  each  a  Latin 
infcriptiouj  the  one  defcribing  its  dreadful  defolation,*  and  the  other 
its  fpleadid  refurreftion  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  is  an  infcription,  fiiew- 
ing  when  the  pillar  was  begun  and  finilhed.  The  charge  of  ereftyig 
this  monument,  which  was  begun  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  1671, 
and  finiQa?dby  him  in  1677,  amounted  to  upwards  of  13,0001. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  large  noble  building,  and  is  faid  to  have- 
coft  above   So.oool. 

The  terrace  in  the  Adelphi  is  a  verv  fins  piece  of  architefture,  and 
has  laid  open  one  of  the  fined  profpefts  in  the  world. 

We  might  here  give  a  defcription  of  the  Tower,+  Bank  of  England, 
the   new    ri-eafurv,  the   Admiralty-Office,   and  the    Horfe-Guards  at 

Whitehall, 

•Which  may  be  thus  renderpd  ;  ''In  the  year  of  Chrift,  1666,  S'pt.  2.  eaftward 
from  hence,  ar  the  diftance  of  202,  teet  (rhe  height  of  this  coliisnn)  a  terrible  fire  broke 
out  about  midnight  5  which,  driven  on  b/  a  high  wind,  not  only  walked  the  a  :jacent  parts, 
but  a'.fo  very  remote  places,  wth  incredible  rratkllnp  in  I  fury.  It  con  fumed  8g  churches, 
the  city  itates,  Gniidhbll,  many  oublic  rtru£tures,  holpitils,  fcho(  Is,  libraries,  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  ilat'-ly  edifici's,  i  3  oco  d  Wf^l lint- houfes,  and  400  ftreets.  Of  the  26  wards  it  utterly 
deltroyed  15,  a'ld  lef:  ei;;ht  o'hpts  ihatteied  and  half  burnt*  Th?  ruins  of  the  citv  were 
435  acres,  rrom  the  Tnw';r  by  tiie  Thames  fide  to  the  Temple  cliurcii  ;  and  from  the 
noich-eaft  alur.p  the  Wall  t)  Holborn-bridge.  Torh'cftates  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
k  was  nierciiefs,  but  to  their  lives  very  favourable,  thar  it  might  in  ail  things  relemble 
ihelatl  confiajjration  of  the  world.  The  rieftiuiftion  v/as  fudden  ;  for  in  a  fmall  fprce  of 
time  the  city  was  feen  moft  floorilhing,  and  red'.:ced  to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  wheii 
this  fatal  fue  had  baffled  all  hurnan  ounfels  and  endeavours, in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  ftop.. 
pc-ti,  as  it  weie  by   a  coinmami  from   heavcrij  and  was  on  every  fide    extinguiihed." 

^  in  examining  the  curiofitles  of  the  Tower  <f  London,  it  will  b«  proper  to  begin  wi'h 
rh.ife  on  tile  ou'fide  the  principal  ga-^e  ;  the  firft  thing  a  ftranger  ufually  goes  to  vifit  iS 
the  vvid  beaflis  j  which,  from  their  fituation,  firft  prefent  thenrifclve<;  :  Forhaving  entered 
the  ou-sr  pate,  ar.d  paOed  what  is  called  the  fpur-guard,  fhe  keeoer's  houfc  prefents  itfel^ 
before  you,  v;hii:h  is  known  by  a  painted  linn  on  the  wall,  and  another  over  the  door  which 
leads  to  their  dens.  By  ringing  a  bell,  an  1  paying  fix  pence  each  pcrfon,  yoc  may  eaflly 
gain  a.hnitr.tn^e 

The  next  place  worthy  of  obfervation  is  the  Mint,  which  comprehends  near  one-third 
of  the  Tower,  and  contains  hi'ufes  for  all  the  officers  belbnping  to  the  coinage.  On  paiT- 
in^  the  principj)  gate  you  fee  the  White  Tower,  built  by  William  the  Conquerer.  This 
IS  a  large,  fqu  ire,  irregular  flone  bailding,  fjcuated  almoft  in  the  centre,  no  one  fide  an- 
("wenng  to  anwther,  act  an;  oi'  its  watch  tuwers,  of  which  there  are  fvur  %(  the  top,  built 
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Whitehall,  the  Manfion-houfc  ©f  the  lord  mayor  the  Cuftom-houfcj 
Kxcife-office,  India-houfc,  and  a  vafl:  number  of  other  public  buildings, 
befides  Montague-houfe,*  in  Bloomfbury,  with  a  number  of  others  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  thefe  would  be  lufficient  to  fill  a  large 
volume. 

This  great  and  populous  city  is  happily  fupplied  wilh  abundance  of 
frefh  water  from  the  Thames  and  the  New  River  ;  which  is  not  only 
of  inconceivable  fervice  to  every  family,  but  by  means  of  fire  plugs  ev- 
ery where  difperfed,  the  keys  of  which  are  depofited  with  the  parifli 

ofliccrs, 

alike.  One  of  thefe  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  cbfervatory.  In  the  fi:(l  florv  arc 
tvsro  noble  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  fmall  arrtioury  for  the  fea-fcrvice,  it  havir.g  various 
forts  of  arms,  very  curioudy  laid  up,  for  above  lo,oco  feamen.  In  the  other  ri)Otii  ai« 
many  clofetsand  prefles,  all  filled  with  warlike  engines  and  inftruments  of  death.  Over 
thfs  are  two  other  floors,  one  principally  filled  with  arms  ;  the  other  with  arms  and  other 
warlike  inftruments,  as  fpades,  fhovels,  pickaxes,  and  chevaiix  de  frize.  In  the  upper 
ftory,  are  kept  match,  fiiecp  Ikins,  tanned  hides,  &c.  and  in  a  little  roi.m,  called  Julius 
Caefar's  chapel,  are  depofited  fome  records,  containing  perhaps  the  ancient  ufages  and 
cuftonr»s  of  the  place.  In  this  building  are  alfo  preferved  the  models  of  the  new-invented 
engines  of  deftruftion,  that  have  from  time  to  time  be^n  prefented  to  tht;  t;overnmcnt.— 
Near  the  fouth-weft  anf.le  of  the  White- Tower,  is  the  Spanifh  armoury^  in  which  are 
depofited  the  fpolls  of  what  was  vainly  called  the  Invincible  Armada  j  in  order  to  perpet- 
uate, to  lateft  pofterity,  the  memory  of  that  fignal  victory,  obtained  by  the  Enaliili  over 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Pliilip  11. 

You  are  now  come  to  the  jirand  ftore-houfe,  a  noble  building  to  the  northward  of  the 
White-Tower,  that  extends  245  feet  in  hngch,  and  60  in  breadth.  On  the  left  fide  of  the 
uppermoft  landing  place  is  the  workfhop,  in  which  are  conftantly  employed  about  14  fur- 
.  bifhers,  in  cleaning,  repainni?,  and  new-placing  rhe  arms.  On  entering  the  armoury,  yoa 
fee  what  they  call  a  wildernefs  of  arms,  fo  artfully  difpofcd,  chat  at  one  view  you  behold. 
arms  for  near  So, 000  men,  all  bright,  and  fit  for  fervice  ;  a  'ight  which  it  is  impofJible  ta 
behold  without  aitonlfliment ;  and  befije  thofe  expofed  to  view,  there  were,  before  the  late 
war,  16  cherts  (hut  up,  each  chelt  holding  about  i,oco  muf!<ets.  The  arms  were  original - 
)y  difpofed  by  Mr.  Harris,  whr>  contrived  to  place  them  in  this  beautiful  order,  both  here 
and  in  the  guard  chamber  of  Hampton- court.  He  was  a  common  gunfmith  j  but  after 
he  had  performed  this  work,  v^jhich  is  the  admiration  of  people  of  all  nations,  he  was  al- 
lowed a  penfion  from  the  crown  fir  his  ingenuity. 

You  now  come  to  the  line  of  kings,  which  your  condu-flnr  begins  by  reverfing  the  order 
of  chronologv  ;  fo  tiist  in  following  them  we  muft  place  the  laft  fiirt. 

Id  a  dark,  firong  f^one  room,  about  20  yards  to  the  eaft  ward  of  the  grand  fiore-hottfe, 
or  new-armoury,  the  crown  jewels  are  depofited. 

The  record  office  confifts  of  three  rooms,  one  above  another,  and  a  large  round  room* 
where  the  rolls  are  kept. 

*  The  Britifii  (Vlufeum  is  depofited  in  Montague-houfe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  bart.  (who 
died  in  1753)  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum;  for  its: 
being  eftablifhed  by  parliament,  was  only  in  confequence  of  his  leaving  by  will  his  noble 
colleftion  of  natural  hiftory,  his  large  librarv,  and  his  numerous  c'uriojities,  which  coft 
him  50,0001.  to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  "n  condition  that  the  parliament  would  pay  20,cx;oL 
to  his  executors.  To  this  colleflion  were  added  the  Cottonian  library,  tiie  Harleian  manu- 
fcripts  colleftfd  by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purchafed  likewife  by  the  parliament,  and  a 
colleftion  of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwards.  His  late  majefty,  in  confideration  of 
its  great  ufefuinefs,  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  add  thereto  the  royal  libraries  of  books  and 
manufcripts  coilcfted  by  ihe  feveral  kings  of  England. 

The  Sloanian  colleftion  confifts  of  an  amazing  number  of  curiofitiesj  among  whicTt 
are,  the  library,  including  bonks  of  drawings,  manufcripts,  and  pnnis,  amounting  to 
about  50, ceo  volumes.  Medals,  and  coins,  ancient  and  modern  20, coo.  Cameos  and 
Jntaglios,  about  700.  Seals  268.  VefTels,  &c,  of  agate,  jaTper,  &c.  £42,  Antiquities 
1,125.  Precious  ftones,  agates,  jafper,  &c.  2,256,  Ivlrtals,  minerah,  ores,  &c,  2,72c. 
Cryfta',  fpars,  &C.  1,16^.  FolTils,  flints,  ftones,  1,275-  Earths,  fands,  falts,  1,035. 
Bitumens,  fulphurs,  ambers,  &c.  399.  Talcs,  mica.-,  &c.  3SS.  Corals,  fpun^cs,  Sec, 
1,421.  Teftacea,  or  rtiells,  &c.  5,843.  Echini,  echinitae,  &c,  659.  Afterisi  trochi,  entfo- 
chi,  &c.  241.  Cruflaces,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c.  363.  Scell.-e  mai  irx,  liar,  hlhes,  &c.  17-1. 
Fifh,  and  their  parts,  &c.  1,555.  Birds,  and  their  parts,  eggs,  and  noli-;,  of  different; 
fpecies,  1,172.  Quadrupeds,  &c.  I,S86.  Vipers,  ferpents,  &c.  521.  lnfe(fls,&c.  5,439, 
Vegetables,  12,506.  Hortus  ficcus,  or  volumes  of  dried  plants,  334.  Humani,  as  calcu- 
Ji,  anatomical  preparations,  756.  Micelianeous  things,  natural,  2,098.  MathemancaJ 
inftruments,  55.     A  catalogue  of  all  the  above  is  written  in  a  number  of  laire  volumes. 
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cEccrs,  trie  city  is  in  a  great  mcafurc  fccured  from  the  fpreading  of 
firs  :  for  tbcfe  phi'-;s  are  no  fjoner  opened  than  there  are  vafh  quanti- 
ties of  water  to  fupply  the  engines. 

This  plc.ntv  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  advantage,  it 
has  aiven  rife  to  fsveral  companies,  who  infure  houfes  and  goods  from 
fire-  The  premium  is  frnjll,  and  the  recovery  in  cafe  of  loCs,  is  eafy  ariftii 
certain.  E,very  one  of  tht:fe  c  fficers  keep  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are 
rjaflv  at  all  hours  to  give  tiieir  afliftance  in  cafe  of  fire  ;  and  who  are 
on  all  occdfions  extremely  bold.  dcMterous,  and  diligent. 

Before  the  conflagration  in  1666,  London  was  totally  inelegant,  in- 
convenient, and  unhealthy,  of  which  latter  misfortune  many  melan- 
choly proofs  are  authenticated  in  hiflory,  and  which,  without  doubt, 
proceeded  from  the  ixarrow'nefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  unaccountable 
projeflions  Cf  the  hvrddings,  that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined 
with  other  circumitances,  fach  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city 
feldom  free  from  pellilential  devaftation.  The  fire  which  confumed 
the  greatef!:  part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  Tt  was  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thcit  time,  wasprndu£live  of  confequcnces,  which  made  ample  amends 
f  r  the  lo'fes  fiif^atned  by  individuals  ;  a  new  city  arofe  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  ;  but  though  more  regular,  open,  convenient,  and  healthful 
than  the  foiTner.  yet  it  is  ever  to  be  lamented  (fjch  was  the  infatuation, 
of  thofe  times'!  that  the  magnificent,  elegant,  and  ufcful  plan  of  the 
great  Sir  ChriPtopher  Wren,  was  totally  difregarded  and  facrificed  to 
the  mean  and  feififh  views  of  private  property.  Viev/s  which  did  ir- 
reparable injury  to  the  citizens  themfclves,  and  to  the  nation  in  general  ; 
tor  had  that  great  archite£l"s  plan  been  followed,  what  has  often  been 
alTcrted,  muflhave  been  the  refalt  ;  the  metropolis  of  this  kingdoni 
would  incontellably  have  been  the  moil  magnificcrft  and  elegant  city 
in  the  world. 

In  fine,  London  unites  in  itfcif  all  the  bcneRts  arifmg  from  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  with  thofe  of  a  metropolis  at  which  all  the  public 
bufincfs  of  a  great  nation  is  tranfaftcd  ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  the 
mercantile  and  political  head  of  the  whole  Etftpire.  It  is  aKo  the  feat 
of  many  confiderahle  manufafturss.  The  mofl  im|>ortant  of  its  pecu- 
lipT  manufaflures  is  the  fiik  weaving,  effablifhed  in  Spital-fields  by 
refugees  from  France.  A  variety  of  works  in  gold,  filler,  and  jewelry  ; 
the  engraving  of  prints  ;  the  making  of  optical  and  mathematical  inftru- 
ments,  are  likcwife  principally  or  folely  executed  here,  and  fome  of 
them  in  greater  perfeftion,  than  in  any  other  country.  The  porter 
brcivcry,  a  bufinefs  of  very  great  extent,  is  alfo  chiefly  carried  on  in 
London,  To  its  port  are  likewile  confined  fome  branches  of  foreign 
commerce,  as  the  vafl  EaflTndia  trade,  and  that  to  Turkey  and 
Hudfon's  Bay. 

Briflol  citv,  in  Somerfctflrirc,  is  Gtuatcd  at  the  ccnFlux  of  the  river 
Avon,  with  the  fmall  fLream  of  the  Froom,  at  the  diftance  of  about 
10  m.iles  from  the  place  xvhere  the  Avon  empties  into  the  Severn's 
mouth,  in  point  of  wealth,  irnde  and  population  has  long  been  rcchon- 
ed.fecond  to  London,  within  this  kingdom.  The  great  trade  of  Briflol 
is  fupported  by  its  extenfive  inland  communications  with  the  Severn 
and  all  its  branches,  the  Avon,  the  vVye,  and  various  other  flream?. 
Hence  it  enjoys  tlie  export  and  import  traffic  of  a  large  partofth^i 
kingdom,  and  Is  enabl^id  to  find  a  m;*rket  for  a  great  variety  of  its  own 
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2iianufa0.ures,  fetch  as  glafs  ware,  hard  fcp,  hats,  leather,  v/iiite  Icac:, 
gun-powder,  earcb.cn  ware.  &c.  The  rdiriinjr  of  fiit;-ir,  \vliich  tbe^' 
import  from  the  Weft- Indies,  is  one  oF  the  principal  manuf.i8:'.ircs  of 
Briftol.  Thev  have  70  or  80  fh'ps  confl^ntlv  ernp'oycd  in  the  \Vefl- 
In4ia  trade.  The  city  is  compaftly  huih  :  but  is  n6'j\r  extending;  itfiii', 
like  other  Iar*e  cities, into  its  fuburbs,  by  new  and  more  airv  ftrecls. 

The  citv  of  York  h,is  alwiys  been  conlidcrelas  the  capii-il  of  ther 
north, and  in  point  oT  rank,  as  the  fccond  in  the  kingdom.  Its  ininiflcr' 
Or  cathedral  is  one  of  the  mofl  elegant  gothic  ftruftures  in  the  kingdom. 
From  its  too  is  fecn  a  vaft;  extent  of  country.  This  city  has  a  ftone 
bridge,  with  five  arches  over  the  river  OuCe.  Though  in  wealth  and 
populoufncfs,  this  city  falls  behind  feveral  newer  trading  towns,  it  flill 
fupports  a  confidcrable  degree  of  confeq;tcnce,  and  is  inhabited  by" 
many  genteel  families.     It  is  in  the  county  of  Ycrkfhlre". 

Exeter,  the  caoital  of  Devonfhire,  is  the  principal  city  for  fi?.?  and 
confeqaence  in  the  wefh  of  England,  and  the  u'at  of  an  exlenfive  for-* 
eign  and  domedit  commerce.  The  trade  of  Exeier  confrls  principally 
in  the  exportation  of  coarfe  woollen  goods  manufjfb  ired  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  part  of  Somerfet.  Thcfe'arc  fold  as  the^r 
come  I'rora  the  loom,  to  the  merchants  at  Exeter,  who  procure  them  t<-> 
be  milled,  dyed  and  finifhed,  and  then  export  them.  Thcfe  goodj 
con  fill  cbietlv  of  articles  little  confumed  in  England,  as  drjggets, 
duroys,  Icngells,  and  fergcs.  The  markets  for  them  are  firft  italv, 
then' Spain,  Germany,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  latclv  France.  The 
average  annua!  value  exported  is  reckoiied  at  £".f6o,oco  {ler;in<». 
Behdes  v^hich  £'.■105,000  worth  of  longells  are  purchafed  by  the  Eafl - 
India  company.  For  making  thefe  woollens,  about  ./ooo  b.-.^s  of  wool 
are  imported  from    Kent. 

Gloucefber,  the  capit/.l  of  Glouccflerfhire,  ftandson  a  pleafant  hill, 
and  has  lately  been  much  improved.  Its  four  prir.ripal  flicets  have 
been  much  admired  for  the  regularity  of  their  junftion  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  A  pin-manufaftury  affords  the  principal  employment  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  It  has  alfo  feveral  Glafs  houfcs.  The  riv- 
er Severn  wafhes  it  on  one  fide,  by  which  it  c.irries  on  a  confider.'.blc 
traffic. 

Birmlng]->am,  is  fituated  in  the  noith  wefiern  part  of  Warwickflnrs, 
and  is  noted  for  its  vafl  variety  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  articles,  fuc't 
as  metal  buttons,  buckles,  plated  goods  of  all  kinds,  japanned  and  pa- 
per v/are,  and  other  hard  ware  manufactures  ;  in  co'T^quence  o? 
which  ifr  has  rifen  tobefuperior  in  populoufncfs  to  3i.y  othes  of  the  mod- 
ern trading  tov/ns  in  England,  and  has  filled  the  furrcunding  countrv 
with  its  induflrious  inhabitar.'cs.  It  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  coals 
by  means  of  a  canal  to  WednefDury  in  btafl'ordfhire  ;  and  it  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  great  trunk  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn,  by 
means  of  a  branch  pafilng  by  \VoI\'erh?,mpton,  The  Eirmingham 
coods  are  difoerfed  about  the  kingdom,  bat  chieHv  fent  to  London,  by 
land  carriage.  They  are  exported  in  great  quautiric,?  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, v/here,  in  point  of  che^pnefs  and  (how  united,  they  are  unrival-» 
ed  ;  fo  "hat  Birmingham  has  become,  according  to  the  emphatical  ex- 
preffion  of  a  great  Orator,  the  toy-ficp  cf  Europe. 

Poole,   in  Dorfetfhire,  is  fituated  on  a  peninfala,  projefting  into    a 

capacious  bay,  branching  into  many  creeks,  and  fdrming, feveral  ifiands. 

G  »    ■  The 
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The  harbour  admits  veiTels  of  moderate  fixe  only,  but  for  them  It  is  vt^« 
r^'  fecure.  Poole  rofe  to  fome  confequeiice  feveral  centuries  ago,  when 
the  ancient  town  of  Warcham  fell  into  decay.  It  now  ranks  high 
iimong  the  fcaports  of  England,  and  its  trade  and  population  are  rapid- 
ly increafmg.  The  principal  branch  of  bufmels  here,  is  the  New- 
foundland filhery.  to  which  it  fends  annually  a  large  number  of  veflels, 
which  carry  out  provifions  and  commodities,  and  bring  hack  cargoes 
of  fifh,  caught  on  the  great  cod  banks,  which  are  carried  to  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Italy.  This  port  has  alfo  a  large  importation  of  deals  from 
Norway  and  a  general  commerce  to  America,  and  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Great  quantities  of  corn  are  fent  from  it  in  coafters,  and  it  im- 
ports Nevvcaflle  coal  for  all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  country.  Near  the 
jTiouth  of  Poole  harbour  lies  an  Oyfter  bank,  upon  which  are  employ- 
ed, during  the  feaion,  a  number  of  Imacks,  which  carry  away  vaft 
quantities  of  them,  to  be  fattened  in  the  Effex  and  Thames  Creek  for 
the  iLondon  market. 

Burton,  upon  the  river  Trent,  at  the  head  of  its  navigation,  in 
Staflordfhire,  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  malt  liquor,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  fent  down  the  river  to  Hull,  and  thence  ex- 
ported to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  abroad.  The  longeft  bridge 
in  E*vgland  is  that  over  the  Trent  at  this  place,  built  by  Barnard,  Ab- 
bot of  Burton,  in  the  I  2th  century.  It  is  all  of  fquared  free-ftone, 
;md  1545  feet  long,  confiding  of  34  arches.  This,  however,  comes 
far  fhort  of  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Drave,  a  river  of  Germany, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  is  5  miles  long. 

Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  formerly  a  place  of  the  greatcft  im- 
portance, and  accounted  the  key  of  the  ifland,  is  at  prefent  known 
chlefl)'  as  the  ftation  of  the  French  and  Flcmifli  pacquets,  and  the 
ihorteft  palVage  to  the  continent.  The  diftance  from  Dover  to  Calais 
is  but  27  miles  ;  and  in  the  narrowcR  part  of  the  ftraits  the  two  lands- 
i\re  onlv  2t  rniles  apart.  Ilie  harbour  of  Dover  is  formed  by  a  gap  in 
the  clitFs,  which  are  here  of  fublimc  height,  though  fomewhat  exagge- 
rated in  the  moft  picf  urefque  dcfcription  of  Shakefpeare.  Dover  is 
the  principal  of  thofe  ancient  port  towns,  called  Cinque  ports,  former- 
ly of  great  confequence,  now  become  almofl  infignificant.  Tlie 
country  inland  from  Dover,  confifts  chiefly  of  open  downs,  excellent 
for  the  feeding  of  (hcsp. 

The  citv  of  Bath  took  its  name  from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for 
the  medicinal  M'aters  of  which  this  place  has  been  long  celebrated, 
and  much  freaiaented.  The  feafons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are 
tlie  fpring  aii'd  autumn  :  The  fpring  feafon  begins  with  April,  and 
ends  witli  June  ;  the  autumn  feafon  begins  with  September,  and  lafts 
till  December,  and  fome  patients  remain  here  all  the  winter.  In  the 
forincr,  this  place  is  moll  frequented  for  health,  and  in  the  autumn 
for  plcafure,  when  at  lead  two-thirds  of  the  company,  confiding 
chieily  of  perfons  of  rank  and  fortLme,  come  to  partake  of  the 
;uiiufcmL-nts  of  the  place.  In  fome  feafons  there  have  been  no  lefs 
than  8000  perfons  at  Bath,  behdes  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
buildings  latelv  erefted  here  are  extremely  elegant,  particularly  Queen's 
Squarcj  the  North  and  South  Parade,  the  Royal  Forum,  and  the 
Circus. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  (hew  fuch  dock-yards,  and  all   conve- 
nicnrics  for  the  condruction  and  repair  of  the  royal  navy  at  Portfmouth 
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(tlie  moil;  regular  fortification  in  England)  Plymouth  (by  far  the  beH: 
■dock-yard)  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford.  I'hq  royal  hofpital 
at  Greenwich,  for  fuperannuatcd  fearren,  is  fcarccly  exceeded  by  any 
royal  palace  for  its  magnificence  and  expenfe. 

Wealth,  commerce,  revenue  axd  1     The  two  divifions  of  Creat- 
naVication   of   Great-Britaik.    J  Britain,    England  and  Scot- 
land,  differ  exceedingly  with  rcfpcft  to  their  natural  fertility   and   to 
the  wealth  of  their  inhabitants.     South-Britain,  or  England,  abound 


with  all  the  ufeful  productions  of  thofe  countries  of  Europe  which 
are  fituated  in  the  fame  climate  with  it,  wine,  filk,  and  fome  wild  ani- 
mals excepted.  The  genius  and  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  have  in- 
creafed  and  improved  many  of  the  natural  productions  to  a  degree 
which  leaves  the  eflorts  of  all  neighbouring  nations  at  a  diftance. 
Agriculture,  the  art  of  gardening,  the  cultivation  of  all  thofe  niants 
which  are  moffc  ufeful  for  feeding  cattle  as  well  as  breeding  horics  and 
-fheep,  are  carried  in  England  to  an  aftonifhing  height.  Of  about 
42.000,000  acres,  which  England  contains,  only  8,500.000  produce 
corn  ;  the  reft  is  either  covered  with  wood,  cr  laid  out  in  meadows, 
gardens,  parks,  &c.  and  a  confiderable  part  is  ilill  wafte  land.  Yet 
out  of  the  crops  obtained  from  the  fifth  part  of  the  lands,  tlicre  have 
been  exported,  during  the  fpace  of  five  years,  from  1745  to  1750, 
quantities  of  corn  to  the  value  of  7,6oO;90ol.  fterlinc-.  About  the 
year  1766  it  was  found,  that  the  exportation  of  corn  was  carried  too 
far,  and  proved  prejudicial  to  the  country  ;  it  was  confcquently  en- 
tirely p-rohibited,  and  the  importation  of  corn  permitted.  The  net 
produce  of  the  Englifn  corn-land  is  efllmatcd  by  Mr.  Young  at 
g,ooO;Opol.  fterling  ;  the  rents  of  pafture-ground,  meadows,  woods, 
commons,  &c.  at  7.000.000I.  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  and 
maintained  by  farming  is  ftated  by  him  to  amount  to  2,800.000  per- 
Ion.'!.  Among  the  other  ufeful  plants,  hops,  faffron,  wood,  and 
madder,  are  become  very  important  articles  of  commerce.  Malt- 
liquor  and  cyder  are  brought  in  England  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  render  wine  a  fuperfluity  ;  yet  luxurv  deems  the  latter 
•cilentially  neccffarv. 

The  counties  of  Chefhire,  Lancafhiie,  Yorkfhire,  Leiccfterniire. 
Derbyfhire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  Gloucefterfliir^,  and  Somer- 
fcifhire,  are  moft  diftinguinied  for  their  exccllerit  cattle.  The  city  of 
Chefter  cxpoits  annually  22,000  tons  of  cheefe,  14. 000  of  which  are, 
lent  to  London.  One  of  the  grealeft  fourcr s  of  the  riches  of  luigland 
is  wool,  the  great  ftaple  commodity  of  this  countrv.  The  flock  of 
the  beft  fort  of  the.prefcnt  Engliflr  Qrcep  came  over  from  Spain  ;  Ed- 
ward the  IVth  had  300J  Spanifh  flieep  b:ought  over,  which  he  or- 
dered to  be  diftributed  among  the  fevcral  pariflies  of  England;  and 
ever  fince  that  time,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  continue  and  to  im- 
prove the  breed  :  I'hcre  are  inftanccs,  that  a  fingle  ram,  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  ftrength,  has  been  purchafcd  with  1  co  guineas.  The 
counties  of  Elerefordlhire,  Gloucefterfliiie,  Som.ei  letihii^.  I'lampfhirc, 
Dorfctflme.  Derbyfhire,  Leiccfteifhire,  Lincolnfliire,  Durham,  and 
the  Eall-riding  of  Yorkfliire,  are  mod  famov:s  for  their  large  and  ex- 
cellent flocks.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prcicnt  ccnturv,  the  number 
of  {hecp  was  computed  to  amcu.nt  to  12  millions,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  number  has  been  greatly  incrcafcd  fince  that  time. 
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In  the  years  1769,  1770.  and  1771,  the  value  of  the  woollens  ex» 
TyOTted  from  England  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,500,000!.  fterling, 
exclufive  of  the  woollens  of  Yorkfhire.  the  value  of  which,  in  the 
CMme  peri'id  of  time,  amounted  to  ur  wards  of  3,000,000!  fterling. 
The  Engllfh  horfes,  thc-hrsed  of  which  as  before  obferved,  has  been 
much  improved  by  Arabian.,,  Spanifl-i,  and  "iarbarv  horfes,  are  famous 
all  over  Europe  fpr  iheir  beauty  and  iwiftnefs.  The  beft  race-horfes 
run  82-|,'('eet  in  ohe  fecond,  or  nearly  an  Englifh  mile  in  one  minute. 

Though  neitlWr  gold  nor  filver  is  found  in  the  Englifh  mines,  or 
only  in  quantities  too  infignificant  to  be  mentioned,  yet  the  other 
sr,iaera]s  are  great  fources  of  wealth.  Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  arf; 
found  in  sreat  abundance,  and  ithe  firft  two  metals  of  the  very  befk 
quality.  Tt'ic  copper  annually  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
is  eftimated  at  4000  tons  ;  the  number  of  Cornifh  miners  is  faid  to  a- 
raourfc  to  Go. 000  people.  The  tin  of  Cornwall  is  valued  at  2CO.OO0I. 
fleiiino'  annually.  Northumberland,  Durham,  Lancafhire,  Cumber- 
land,  Shropfi^ire,  .Staffordfriire,  Wales,  and  Devonfhire,  produce 
l^rge  quantities  of  iron,  M'hich  is,  however,  .of  an  inferior  quality 
Jo  thfi-ir.oa  of  Sweden,  Stiria,  Carinihia,  and  Ruffia  ;  it  is  therefore 
necedary  toimpoit  from  ther.i  countries  upwards  of  2,5, cop  tons,  for 
th'.:  m.anufaftures  of  finer  tools  and  hardware.  The  m.cfk  im.portant 
jiianufaitLU'is  of  the  latter  fort  aie  at  Sheffield,  yhere  it  is  fuppcfcd 
xjp\v?rds  of  40.000  workmen  ar."  employed  by  about  600  owners  and 
B'anufa'i^urers.  One  company  of  iion  m.'nuf<::61urer&  in  Shroj  lh>rc 
■i.,fe  evcrv  di^y  500  tons  of  coals  in  tl  eii  works.  In  Great  Britain 
th^jre  is  made  every  year  50 — 60.000  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  20 — 30^000 
5f;.-ns  cf  bar- iron. 

Kno^land  poiTefles  a  verv  great  treafure  in  its  incxhaullihle  coal  mines, 
wiiich  are  worked  chiefly  in  the  northern  jcounties,  fiom  whence  they 
.;-.re  ci>r»veyed  by  fea  and  bv  the  inland  canals  to  every  other  y^art  of 
ihc  kingdom.  1  he  mines  of  Konhumbeils'nd  alone  fend  e^'ery  year 
upward;  of  foO^oco  oJialdnin  of  coals  to  London,  and  jcoovellels 
are  employed  m  carrying  rhcm  to  that  harbour,  along  the  eafttrn  cciaft 
,of  Etiglanc',  This  trade  and  navi'^^alion  is  .one  of  the  greai  nurfenes 
of  feamcn,  and,  in  that  refpeft,  /of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the 
comiTiCtce  and  prefcrvalion  of  the  empire. 

Manufactures  in  England  have  been  carried  to  higher  perfection 
than  in  any  other  country.  An  enumeration  of  them  would  compre- 
liend  ahnoft  every  contrivance  of  mechaniim  in  its  moft  improved 
ft  te,  v>'hich  ever  was  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try for  the  convenience  and  ufc  of  man.  Their  furpriiing  perfeflion 
jnuil  bs  accounted  lor  from  many  circumftanccs,  which  no  where  co- 
incided fo  h.appily  to  promote  their,  progrcfs  as  they  do  in  this  ifland. 
It  fccm.s  rhey  are  nearly  equally  indebted  to  the  national  chara.£ier,  tp 
the  iituation'of  the  country,  and  the  excellence  of  its  conilitution, 
I\'olhing  could  be  more  iavp.yrable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  than  the  Englifli  refltiSlion  and  rerfeveran.ee,  and  the  exclufive 
attention  thfv  are  able  to  bellow  on  favourite  purfuits,  often  with 
?l?c  ncgU  61:  of  every  other  concern,  and  their  enterpriiing  fpirit,  not 
defpuuding  under  the  bad  fuccefs  of  firft  trials,  animated  by  the  prof- 
pe6l  of  ample  rew,irds,  and  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  the  glory 
ii;id  the  frmis  pf  their  labours.     Ihe  infular  fituation  of  England 
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tangent  '^is  inhaMtants  to  cbnfider  tlie  furrounding  ocean  as  the  bi;lwaik 
of  their  fa<ety,  the  theatre  of  their  power,  and  the  loiuce  of  their 
wealth.  Navigation  with  its  appendages,  ditlant  acquifuicnis  and 
colonization,  gave  an  aftonifliing  extent  to  commerce,  and  an  air  of 
grandeur  and  irnportdnce  to  the  occupations  of  a  meichant,  which 
llattered  a^Tibitior.  as  well  as  the  love  of  gain.  The  uiCiC  natur^il  pro- 
tlufcons  of  the  country  were  i.ilufiitient  for  fo  laige  a  n^.aikct  ;  it 
was  deficient  in  articles  of  luxuiy  and  the  precious  metds.  Manu- 
fa£luring  induftry  was  therefore  called  forth,  in  order  to  lupply  male- 
iials  lor  commerce  ;  and  every  new  invention  -of  mechani-cal  genius 
found  liberjl  fuppcn-t  and  encouragement  from  the  great  number  of 
people  who  had  acquired  weahh.  The  Englifl^i  gox'ernn^-cnt,  Javour- 
ablc  to  liberty  and  to  every  exertion  of  genius,  has  provided  by  wife 
and  equitable  laws  for  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  property  ac-quircd  by 
ingenuity  artd  labour,  and  has  removed  obflacles  to  induitry,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  fuch  articles  from  abroad  which  coula  be 
manufaflured  at  home.  Next  to  the  \voclicn  manufaftoiy,  that  of  cot- 
ton is  the  moH.  confiderable,  as  it  is  reckoned  to  emjjloy  in  tiie  novih- 
crn  and  middl;  countie-3  not  kis  th;in  ^oo.ooo  per!ui»r,  women  and 
children  included. 

Among  the  advantacres  the  Britifli  iflands  are  vjoiTfffcd  of.  with 
vefpcdc  to  navigation,  the  following  are  w-ortl-.y  of  aucntioa  :  1  he 
great  extent  of  the  coafts,  the  fca-line  of  Vvhich,  including  botii 
Crc2t-Britain  and  Ireland,  extends  near  3800  miles,  whcicas,  the  fea- 
coafl  of  France  has  but  loco  rnilcs  :  the  ncighbouihood  to  the  conti- 
nent ;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  ;  the  number  of  nav;gdb!e 
can  a  U  which  form  a-communicatiOii  between  the  fea-ports  ou  the  cuilerri 
and  weHiern  coaHs  of  England. 

I'he  conflant  increafe  of  thi;s  im'xenfe  commerce  is  aflonifl^ing.  In 
the  years  1783  and  1784,  the  {liips  cleared  outwards,  amounting  to 
950.000  tons,  exceed  the  number  of  tons  of  the  (hips  employed  24 
years  ago  (17^0)  by  upwaids  of  400,000  tons.  The  value  ut  ine  car- 
goes exported  in  178.J,  amounted  to  upwards  uf  i5,ooO;Cool.  i^t-^'l-  ng  j 
and  the  net  cufloms  paid  for  them  into  the  Exchequer  were  upw.uuii 
■of  3.OCO..000;.  fterling  ;  and  even  this  fum  v»as  cxcceucd  the  luiiov/- 
ing  year,   1785,  by  upwards  of  i.ooo.GOol. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  favour  cf  England  is  eflimated  by  fome  yu- 
th'irs  at  3. coo  cool,  flerling.  Far  more  conlider<ibk  is  inc  niK.nd 
trade,  valued  d  upwards  cf  42. coo  oooL'deiL — As  tlic  c^uuiiiny  ol  cu- 
cuLting  fpecie  may  in  fame  r.  eTurc  ii  d'cate  the  extent  of  connneice, 
we  m.^y  judg'  of  the  nicreafe  of  the  latter,  by  Comparing  tiie  iuius 
which  the  three  laft  monarch,^  found  neccffdry  to  coin,  by  (Jcci^c  I. 
8,725,9211.  flerling  were  coined,  in  the  long  reign  of  Ucorge  ii. 
1  r,9w6.5761.  flerling,  and  in  the  firft  24  years' of  hi.s  prelenl  nu'jclly's 
reign,  the  iums  coined  amounted  to  33,089,27^!.  flerling. 

The  coafling  trade  is  iaid  10  give  cmpjovmer.t  to  hi  out  ico.coo 
people  ;  but  this  number  feem-S  to  be  c;.-ao oersted.  Vet  loirie  b:\.i. cu- 
es ot  the  hllieries  require  a  great  number  cf  hands.  About  lo^cco 
people  are  employed  in  the  oviler-nfhery  along  the  coaftsof  Jbrgland. 
On  tlie  coaits  cf  Scotland  great  f.niciics  arc  carried  on  ;  there  ii^vc 
bceu  fometimes  upwards  of  300  vcflcls  employed  :n  the  hcning-iili-.e- 
ry.  Ab.out  4C;Oco  tons  of  herrings  are  annualiy  iinporitd  jnto  liie 
t;ort  of  Wmcuth  by   iioo   veficls  ;  the   whoie    aiinual   ^uai.tuy  of 
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falt-herrings  and  cured  pilchards  amounts  to  150,000  tons.  Froni 
Newfoundland  there  have  been  carried  to  foreign  markets  591,276 
quintals  of  fifh  in  1785;  this  fifliery  is  another  great  nurfery  of  fea- 
3nen.  l"he  Englifh  whale-fifherv  on  the  coafts  of  Greenland  em- 
ploys more  fhips  than  are  fent  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe  by  the 
JDutch. 

By  far  the  triofh  important  part  of  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
privileged  trading  companies,  anaong  which  the  Eaft- India  Company 
is  the  moft  diliinguifhed,  by  if»  very  brilliant  and  extraordinary  fuc- 
cefs,  and  by  its  influence  on  the  general  interefts  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. It  dates  its  origin  from  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  its  prog- 
lefs  was  for  a  long  time  gradual  and  difputed  by  a  rival  company, 
xvith  wiiich  it  was  at  Idngth  incorporated,  and  obtained  the  fanftion 
of  parliament  for  an  exclufive  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  and  China, 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  in  coniideration  of  a  large  fum  ad- 
vanced to  the  public.  Thel'e  privileges  were  afterwards  renewed. 
Within  thefe  laft  thirty  years  the  company  has  made  vafl;  territorial 
acquiiit;ion;i  in  India,  which  increafed  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  trade,  power,  and  importance  of  this  company.  Its  trade  em- 
ploys 110  fhips  and  about  8000  men;  the  articles  exported  to  Afia 
confi  ft  in  woollens  of  all  forts,  bullion,  hardware,  lead,  and  quick- 
lilver  ;  tlie  inipoits  in  gold,  diamonds,  raw  filk,  fpices,  tea,  falt- 
pctrc,  arrack,  and  China  porceiaine.  The  revenues  of  the  company 
are  laid  to  amount  to  upwards  of  3,000,000!.  fherling  annually  ;  but 
the  ejipenfe  of  governing  and  defending  their  atquifitions  ;  the  wars 
in  which  they  are  often  involved,  and  the  peculations  of  their  fer- 
vants,  have  been  very  giCct  drawbacks  upon  their  profits.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  FLaft-fndia  Company  are  under  the  management  of  24  di- 
retlors,  rcliding  in  England,  and  chofen  by  the  court  of  proprietors 
of  Eaft-India  ftock.  The  direftors  formerly  appointed  their  fervants 
abroad ;  but  the  conduft  of  thefe  fervants,  and  the  large  dominions 
acquired  by  the  company,  covering  upwards  of  2bo,ooo  fquare  miles, 
and  containing  30  millions  of  inhabitants,  rendered  an  alteration  ia 
ll^e  conilitution  of  this  grejt  commercial  body,  and  the  interference 
of  government  in  its  affairs,  ncceilary.  An  aft  of  parliament,  paffed 
in  1773,  among  other  regulations,  gave  the' prefidency  of  Bengal  a 
fupcriorily  over  the  other  prehdencics  in  India,  veiled  the  right  of 
nominating  a  governor-general  in  the  crown,  and  eftablifiicd  a  court 
of  juflice  in  India,  Yet  this  regulation  was  found  infufficient  to  an- 
fwer  the  intended  purpofes,  and  to  reprefs  the  enorm.ous  abufes  com- 
mitted by  the  company's  fervants.  After  the  failure  of  Mr.  Fox's 
plan  fur  the  government  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  in  1783,  an  aft 
of  parliament  palfcd  in  178^,  M'hich  cftabliflitd  a  board  of  control 
in  England,  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  which  was  calculated  to 
conneft  the  civil  and  military  government  in  India  with  that  over  the 
wliolc  empir*;,  to  fuperintend  the  regulations  and  orders  made  by 
the  dirctlors  of  the  company,  and  La  call  the  conduft  of  its  fervants  to 
iiccoimt.  Time  muft  Hicw,  whether  the  piovifions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill 
will  be  an  adequate  cure  of  the  evils  which  have  afFcfted  the  prolperity 
and  {lability  of  this  extraordinary  commercial  fociety. 

Ihe  Levant  t'ompany  is  at  prcfent  of  no  gieat  confcquence,  i.s  the 
trade  to  tlieEcvant  has  been  laid  open,  and  as  tlis  1  rcnch  have  acquired 
a  ^wil  f'-pcrioiiiy  la  the  rcimmcrce  of  the  Mcditcrraucan, 
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The  South-Sea  Company  is  only  nominally  a  commercial  company  j 
it  Is  rather  an  incorporated  fociety  of  ftockholders,  to  whom  govern- 
ment is  indebted.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  governour,  iwo  fub- 
governours,  and  one  and  twenty  dircftors. 

The  Hudfon's-Bay  Company  carries  on  an  cxtcnfive  trade  in  peltry 
with  very  confidcrablc  promts  :  But  in  all  probability  its  interefts  will 
be  materially  affefted  by  the  feparation  of  the  American  colonics  from 
Great-Britain,  and  by  the  late  commercial  fcheines  of  the  French  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  efpecially  between  Kamtlkatka  and  North- America. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  1694  ;  this  company 
deals,  by  the  fanftion  of  parliament,  in  bills  of  exchange,  it  buys  and 
lells  bullion,  and  manages  government  annuities  paid  at  its  office.  1  he 
credit  of  this  company'is  the  moll  extenfive  of  any  company  in  Europe. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  creditors  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
fliares  in  its  ftock  runs  very  high.  There  are  behdcs  eight  infurance 
companies  in  England. 

State  of  ths  Trade  of  England  at  difftrent  periods  with  the  fever  al  Nations 
cj  the  World.     [^Extracted  from  Playjair's  Tatdcs.] 


IRELAND. 

Years     Imports  Exports 

700      270,000  240,000 

300,000  270,000 

335'Ooo  370,000 

340,-000  600,000 

475,000  760.000 

660,000  95®, 000 


s 
1710 

J720 

1730 
1740 

1760 


870,000  1,450,000 
1770  1,230,000  1,870,000     ,,   ,_ 

3:780    1,470.000    l,8>^:OiOOO    I    6l,OCO 

Baltic  &  the  Eafl  Country. 
Years  Imports  Exports 
1700       136,000       110,000 


3710 
3  720 
1730 
1740 

1750 
1760 
2770 
1780 


1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
.1740 

1760 
1770 


Guern.Jerf.&Ald. 
Impoi-ts  Exports 
30.000  9,000 

25,000  25,000 

^o  000  27.000 
18,000  45,000 

39,000  50,000 
55.000  40,000 
57.000  50  000 
51,000  46,000 

64.000 

Dcnm.  &  Norway. 
Imports     Exports 


G  E  R  M  A  N  Y 


Imports 
■  575>ooc> 
610,000 
620,000 
680,000 
700,000 
715,000 
705,000 
680,000 


Exports 

995,000 

895,000 

1,000, coo 

1,105,000 

1.155,000 

1.405,000 
1,615,000 
1,820  000 


130.000  85,000 

188,000  86. coo 

198,000  118,000 

230.000  133,000 

2ro,O0O  154.000 

210.000  175.000 

22b, 000  135,000 

28o;00o  70.000 

RUSSIA. 

Years     Imports  Exports 

109.000  135.000 

140,000  100.000 

195,000  50,000 

235,000  45,000 

335,000  75,000 

440. ceo  85. 000 

570,000  98,000 

8'-^o,ooo  133,000 

iji^^.oco  .".90,000  I 


7  o  000 
81 .000 
96,000 
97, coo 
9  3. 000 

e  O  COO 
79. 0'  o 

85.000 
93, COO 


35tCco 
59,000 
76,000 
65.000 
67,000 
79.000 
1 15.0C0 

163. COO 

iSi.oco 


670,000    1,240,000 

S  W  E  D  IC  N. 
Imports 

197,000 
iCo.ooo 


GREENLAND. 
Imports     Exports 


1:00 

2.000 

2,^00 

1  o  000 

16, coo 

2?.  000 

3?,0C3 


154,000 

I  83. COO 

1 8(->.ooo 
196. coo 

21  2.0C0 

200,000 

i  l;8,000 

II  O  L  L  A  N  D. 
[mpoits         Export.? 

570. (ioo  2,150,000 


Exports 
57.000 
46,000 
35.000 
29.000 
3  3.  coo 
30. coo 
25.000 

57.0CO 

95,000 


510,000 
590,000 
510,000 

420,000 
370. coo 
400,000 


2,100,000 

I.9'.:0.000 

1,840.000 

2, 200, COD 
1.930,000 

i  .810,000 


480. COO  1.780,000 
^o.cro  1.570,000 

b  I A  1  & 
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FLANDERS. 

Years  Irnpoits  Exports 

1700^  7..000  80000 

S710  so  000  x,5dooo 

^720  51,000  2-^5  oco 

J  730  125, coo  270.000 

i7'0_  i50,o<o  2u^,ooo 

17,50  70000  3^15.000 

70.000        4"0.000 

175. COO      2,0000 

225,000  i;050.noo 

SPAIN  &  CANARIES 
Years  Imports  Expoits 
1700  225.000  220000 
2800CO  3  ■^0000 
4  20, coo  565  000 
480.000  6^0  000 
190,000  450000 
5C:Ooo  400.000 
525,000  l,I^f^O,000 
510  000  I50  0,000 
4JC;Oco     86o;000 

T  U  R  K  E  y. 
Years     Imports     Exports 
1700      250,000      170,000 

287,000 

295. oco 

270,000 


3760 
1770 
I7C0 


S710 

t75p 
1730 
S740 
•*750 

X770 


2730 
?740 
*750 
1760 
J770 
17^0 


187,000 


105,000 

S'^O.OOO 

1 85,000 

155.000 

ICO. coo 
83.000 
Sg.ooo 

109,000 


155,000 
137.000 
1 26.000 
142,000 

V/  E  S  T  I  N  D  I  E  S. 
Years     Iinoovts     Exports 
J  700        5^0000       30;,.000 

:^y^o  7  o  oco  335,000- 
17  o  1 -o  o  ceo  43,c,ooo 
X730  1,2(0  coo      4500  o 

27.0    I,2C0  coo        51,'  .'-O  . 

i7..'o  1.4(0,(00      7-0  OCo 

'7'  o  2,'o;  coo      86.-.  cc.(j  j 

;-'0  2,(^:5000    r,ir,oooo  j 

1  JL,0  2j2iC^C00    i,2;:0,eco  | 


1  F  R  A  N  C  E. 

Imports  Exports 

20  000  30  000 

50  000  75.<'00 

41'. 000  175.000 

51,000  255000 

57,0-00  30^,000 

31,000  285,000 

5  £,.000  275,000 

80  000  165.000 

45-°^o  iSS.^^^o 
STRAIGHTS. 

Imports  Export^ 

£.000  2 CO  000 

25,000  300000 

70  000  475  000 

135  000  625.000 

i-oooo  675,000 

80  oco  535.000 

(0000  425.000 

£0.pOO  90000 

300     85,000 

A  F  R  I  C  A. 

Imports     Exports 
14.000        1I5OOO 
;,oco 

12-00O 
,  o 


Portugal  &  Madeira, 

Imports  i.x^orts 

250,000  ^30.0  o 

275,000  700.0  >o 

35o-©oo  Sucooo 

3t>5,ooo  1,070,000 

340,000  1,140.000 

350,000  1,200,000 

300. ojo  1,110,000 

360. oco  600,000 

370,000  590,000 

Venice  and  Italy. 

Imports  Exports 


18.000 
30. 000 

^5O;O0O 

32.000 

27x00 
43,000 
53. oco 
73,000 


lO.OOO 

15.000 
16.000 
30  000 
48,000 

53.000 


SppnifhV/.  Indies. 
Imports     Exports 


3.1,000 
37.000 

i:-NC0O 

81. OCO 

83. OCO 
IljOOO 

13,000 
26,000 

28,000 


I.  coo 
3  000 

7,OCC 


22,000 
32,200 
46,500 

52*500 

5O5OOO 
56,000 

64,000 
71,000 
15,500 


15,500 
17,500 
18. COO 

14,500 
14,300 
18,500 
50,000 

72,500 

8 1,000 


EAST-INDIES. 


Imports 

440,000 

505,000 

880,000 

965.000 

970,000 

930.000 

1,005.000 

1.515,000  ] 

1,550,000 

h  E  R  M 
Imports 
500^ 
600 
1.900 
1.500 
800 
J, 600 
1,800 
1,700 
3,700 


Exports 
1  ^0,000 
9o>  ^o 
1 20,000 
145.000 
360.000 
700  000 
860.000 
,330.000 
8.;0,ooo 

U  D  A. 

Exports 

6co 

l.OOO 

3000 

2,'.'00 
1.500 
7,200 

;o  00c 

23. coo 

i^-jOOQ 


<;_^,.„ 
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State  of  ths  Trade   of  Enclan'o  Con'tintjrd 


All  North  Amcn'ca.      III.  S.  of  America. 
y^^rs    Imports     F.xports  Impoi  ts     Exports 
Joo. 000  238,000 
250  ooo!3iO;Oco 
3jO  000,-150,000 
50o.ooo!59oo6o 

>7OO:0CO 


?8o;000 

370,000 

5P0000 

630  000 

780  000     6  0000 

Sroooo     930000 

9"o.ooo  1,750000 
1770  1,480  000  4,550-000 
^780     300,000  ijScjiOoo 


3700 
1710 

T720 
1730 
1740 
^750 
J760 


2/0.000 
280.000 
410-000 
5/10. coo 
7('o.ooo 
760.000  1,1  lO.COO 
o^o-oco  1,6 10  000 
]oo-coo  1.660  coo 
;4o,ooo  1,060,000 


ALL  AMERICA. 

Years    Impoits    Exports 

770  1,480.000  4.55C5&00 

1771  1,430  oco  4:630,000 

•772  1,445,000  3,600,000 

1773  13465,000  2,465,000 

1774  1,435,000  3,8.10,000 
17752,065,000  985.000 
■.776      245,0001,190,000 

230,000  i,8'8o.oco 
265,000  1,150,000 
205.000  J,37°'°^^ 
300,000  i,co5-Coo 
385x60  i,545;Coo 
295,000     So^'*^"^ 


'777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 


ToTAi  Trade  with  all  the  World. 


years     Imports  iix  ports      Balance 

1700  4-55'". ooD  6.3'-o. oco  I -950,000 

171^.   4,9''.o,ooo  7.coc>oco '^5100,00 

i7''o  5,35-5000  8,6oo.ccs3.350,oof 

1730  7,500,,  CO  10,001  ■, coo  3-^00,000 

17JO  7,550,00©  10,000,0004,450,000 

lycO  7.^50,000  12,650,1 'CO  5,400,000 

176010,3  OjCoo  i/i,250,cco3,Q50,®cc 
17701 1,850,000  16,300,0004,650,000 
J7S01C, 750,000  i2.4.ei&oo  1,650,00c 


Years  Imports  Exports  Balance  . 
.771  12, 800. coo  17,150,000  4:S.5O;O0o 

1772  13,300,000  16,150,000 '■, ^-60,000 

1773  11,400,000  14,750,000  3-3.50,000 

1774  13,250,000  15,500,000  2,650,000 

1775  <3. 550, oco  15,200, oco  1, 650,000 

1776  1  J,  700,000  13,700,000  2, coo, or^o 
177711,050,  CO  12,650,0000,800,000 
1778  10,-250,000  1 1,550,000  1,300,000 
1  779  10,650,  00  1 2,650,000  2,'  00,000 
'  780  10,750,000  12,550,000  1 5800,000 

1781  1 5,900,000  10,550,0001,350,000 

1782  9,50  ,00®  12,350,0002,850,000 

Wefiiall  conclude  this  article,  with  the  following  comparative  view 
of  fhipping,  which  till  a  beMer  t^ble  can  be  formed,  may  have  its  u.fes. 
if  the  fliipping  of  Europe  be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  then, 
Grcat-britain,  &c.  is  oornputed  to  have  —  .  -^— 

Ths  United  Provinces  —  • —  — 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  RufTia  —  — 

The  trading  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  AuPa-ian  Netherlands 

Spain  and  Portu?yl  —  —  —  — 

Italy,  and  the  rett  of  Europe  — 

In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '•  A  brief  examination  into  the  increafe  of 
the  revenue,  commerce  and  navigation  of  Grcal-Briiiin,''  (publiflied 
1792) — Am.ong  other  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the  prcfperity 
of  the  n.tion  fmte  the  peace  of  1783,  the  writer  ir.ent.'ons  an  A£t  for 
auditing  public  accoiint*;.  "  Lclfss  to  an  immcnle  amount,"  he  ob- 
lerves,  "iiad  been  fuftained  by  the  public,  from  per  fens  to  whom 
large  fums  of  money .  had  bceri  iifued,  and  who  had  not  rendered  any 


—  J 


account  :*    A  very  large  proportion  of  them  had  never   been  calkd 

upon  ; 

*  The  lara  coT^miffiorers  of  the  public  Aoouit'  fl»t»,  Jn  their  8r'h  Rpporr,  that 
£.  T26,cco,ocCi  iffticd  to  various  Public  Accounrants  in  i6  years,  to  C£h>bei  3780,  ex- 
c!..fivp  ot  t)ie  unrrtiicd  Debt  of  L.'>rd  Hull<<nci,  vf-re  unaccounted  f(fr  ; — and  in  iheir  lOt'ri 
P.-joitjtha:  ce:v.'Cvn  :745  ar.d  J7S3  there  v/ert  664  Peilons,  Sub-atcountajits  rorArrr:y 
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upon  ;  the  few  who  were,  with  thofe  who  voluntarily  tendered  them* 
felves,  paffed  their  accounts  for  millions,  before  a  deputy  or  clerk,  ap* 
pointed  by  an  auditor,  who  always  confidered  his  own  office  as  a 
■finecure.  To  remedy  this  evil,  an  aft  was  paffed  in  1785,  for  better 
examining  and  auditing  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom  ;  fince 
which,  they  have  been  examined  with  attention  and  fcrupulous  exaft- 
nefs.t  The  effeds  of  this  law  will  not,  however,  be  felt  in  its  full 
•extent,  till  a  period,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  a  very  diftant  one,  when 
■we  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  again  embarked  in  a  war.  Sums 
beyond  all  belief  to  perfons  not  experienced  in  fuch  matters,  would 
have  been  faved,  if  fuch  an  inftitution  had  been  provided  previous  to 
the  two  laft  wars." 

"  It  mud  be  in  the  recollcftion  of  every  one,"  continues  this  writer, 
•"  how  univerfal  a  perfaafion  prevailed,  that  the  feparation  of  the  Ame-s 
rican  Colonies  from  Great-Britain  would  be  felt  as  a  great  and  fevere 
wound,  injuring  our  refources,  and  leffening  our  navigation.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  contemplate  with  fome  degree  of  pleafure  on  the 
effects  produced  by  the  meafures  before  alluded  to,  and  by  various 
other  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  the  general  profperity  of  the 
country.  To  compare  the  revenue  at  different  periods,  before  and 
fmce  the  feparation,  would  not  alone  be  admitted  as  a  criterion,  when 
new  taxes  have  been  iince  added  to  a  large  amount  ;  although  it  is  no 
equivocal  proof  of  the  energy  of  the  country,  that,  under,  an  immenfc 
accuraulation  of  debt  and  taxes,  it  has  been  able  to  effeft  moft  fucceff- 
fuily  what  was  never  before  attempted,  the  gradual  and  certain  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt. 

A  more  dirccc  argument  will  however  arife  from  an  inquiry  into  the 
ftateof  our  navigation  and  commerce  during  the  years  of  our  greateft 
proioerity  in  the  laft  peace,  and  at  this  time.  In  this  inquiry  there 
■occurs  fome  difhculty  as  to  the  navigation  ;  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
previous  to  1786,  no  {hips  were  regiftered  in  Great-Britain,  except 
rhofe  which  traded  to  the  Plantations  :  Entries  of  fhips  outwards  were 
till  then  made  very  loofely  ;  there  was  no  fort  of  check  on  the  mafter 
or  owner,  who  invariably  reprefented  the  veffels  of  a  Icfs  burthen  than 
the  real  tonnage,  to  fave  the  payment  of  light  duties  and  oiher  charges  ; 
notwithfhanding  which,  a  tolerable  judgment  maybe  formed  of  the 
increafe  of  our  navigation,  by  comparing  the  numbers  of  the  fljips 
cleared  out  at  the  different  periods,  having  in  view  that,  previous  to 
the  feparation  of  the  Colonies  from  Great-Britain,  all  American  Ihip- 
ping  was  deemed  Brililh,  and  that  the  fize  of  our  fliips  is  now  larger 
than  Jt  that   time.  Nmnbar 

Seri'icfs,  who  remained  accountable  to  the  Public  for  the  fum  of  C-z'i-^'iloio  ;— -cf  the 
iactef,  117  have  rendered  Accounts  to  the  new  Board  of  Corr.milhuriris  lur  takinj;  and 
f'taring  the  Public  Accnuntb,  to  the  ainount  of  upwir^s  of  T,  31,000,0005  liefides  all  the 
AccountaiKS  in  the  oidinaiy  couif::. — k  is  not  however  meant  to,  fi.igf;el!,  vhidC  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  Tocals  (Vated  by  the  late  Commiflit-neis  for  Public  Accounts, 
vhiiu^h  not  accounted  for,  were  not  in  a  yreat  proportion  properly  expended  ;  the  Fadt 
pr.ibdbjY  is,  tliat  they  were  ic>  :  But  on  ilie  o^her  hand  it  is  highly  improper,  that  r he 
whole  fJiuuld  not  have  undergone  a  regular  Invefti^atlon  in  due  time;  and  it  is  inconteft^ 
ab'y  true,  that,  lard,e  fuais  have  been  loft  to  the  Public,  from  the  Parties,  who  tailed  to 
account  fir  the  fame,  having  in  fome  inilances  become  infolven:  ;  and  in  othe;T,  from 
tii-ir  property  having  defcended  in  a  manner  not  now  to  be  traced,  which  in  moft  of  ths 
Cif  s  would  render  ^ny  Atcemj-t,  at  th;s  time,  to  recover  tlie  balances  duSj  j-erfedtly  def- 
peratc. 

■\  Sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £.  761,000  have  been  re-paid  into  the  Exchequer  by 
Accountants,  or  theTr  Reprefentatives,  between  January  1;,  17S4,  and  January  5,  i79-i; 
.'^rifint;  from  the  Invefti^ation  of  vhc  new  Board  ot  Accounts,  and  of  the  Conipcrnliers  _i>f 
Af.-ny  Aocouiitf ;  including  fon:e  B.ilances  rc-paid  by  Agents  in  conftt^uence  of  a  UridJ 
Ixa.niiLr.ior.  :r;aJc  by  :h;ec  G^ntkj.cn  appointed  f^r  that  i'urpufc. 
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NATiONAtDE3T.]TheNation- 
al  Debt  of  Great-Britain  in  1 755, 
previous  to  the  French  Warwas  /'72, 389,000;  thcIntcreft/',2,654,ooo 

In  January  1 776,  before  the 
American  War  it  was  ,       £".123,964,000;      ditto      £".4,4115000 

In  1786,  till  which  time  the 
whole  Debt  of  the  laft  War  was 
not  funded,  it  was  £'.239,154,000;*    <!itto     £'.9,275,000 

No  permanent  Tjrovifion  had  ever  been  made  fot  the  progreflive  and 
certain  reduction  of  this  immenfe  Debt,  until  1786 — when  Parliamont 
had  the  wifdom  and  the  firmnefs  'O  pafs  an  Aft  for  vefting  unalicnably, 
in  CommifTioners,  the  fum  of  one  million  annually  ;  in  which  A£i 
every  poilible  precaution  was  taken  that  could  be  deviled  for  prevent- 
ing the  furplus  from  being  diverted  at  any  future  time,  and  for  carrying 
to  the  account  of  the  Commilfioncrs  for  the  purpofes  of  the  Aft,  the 
intercft  of  fuch  (lock  as  (hould  be  pui chafed,  and  fui.h  temporary  an- 
■nuities  as  fhould  fall  in.  Under  the  provifions  of  this  Atl.  Eight 
Millions  Two  Hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  of  the  capital  of  the  debt  has 
been  purchafed  -.i  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  fum,  now  applicable 
for  the  reduftion  of  it  is  £".1,360,000, 

*  Exdufive  of  a  capital  of  ^T. 1,591,000  granted  by  Parliament  to  Loyalifts,  as  a  csn?2nf3« 
tibn  'or  lofs  of  property  in  America 

+  And  Lojalifrs  debentures  Iwe  been  fatisfied  tathe  amount  of yr.636,O0O,wb.ich  may  c* 
Qpi;rtdered  as  a  further  redu-^ionof  the  debt  to  that  amou»;. 
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What  has  been  the  total  improvement  of  the  Revenue  from  the  year 
1783  to  the  prefent  time,  will  appear  from  the  following  ftatement  : 
Produce  of  all  the  PERMANENT  TAXES. 


J  783  to  51 

th  January 

17S4         - 

*io,t94,259 

1784  to 

- 

1785         - 

10,856,996 

1785  to 

- 

1786 

+12,104,798 

1786  to 

- 

1787         . 

+  11,867,055 

1787  to 

_ 

1788 

»2,923,t34 

178810 

« 

17,89 

13,007,642 

1789  to 

- 

1790 

i35433>o68 

1790  to 

* 

1791 

1114,072,978 

1791  to 

- 

1792 

14,132,0,06 

t^rom  the  above  it  appears,  that  the  revenue  has  almoft  gradually 
irifen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  nine  yeais,  from  £  .10,194,259  to 
jT. 14, 132,000. 

Government.]  The  government  of  Ofeat-Britain  may  be  called. 
a  limited  monarchy.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  monarchical  and 
popular  government.  The  king  has,  or  at  leaft  is  underftood  to  have, 
only  the  executive  power  ;  the  legiilative  is  fhared  by  him  and  ihe 
parliament,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  by  the  people.  Notwithliand- 
ing  the  limitations  of  regal  power  provided  by  the  condiCLition,  tlie 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  flill  very  great.  In  confequence  of  pof« 
fefling  the  executive  power  of  the  ftate,  he  appoints  his  priVy-council 
and  his  minifters,  by  whom  the  national  bufinefs  is  to  be  carried  on  ; 
he  has  the  right  of  calling  together  and  diifolving  the  parliament  ;  he 
can  withhold  his  affent  from  any  bill  which  has  paffed  both  houfcsj 
and  by  that  means  prevent  it  from  pafling  into  a  law  ;  his  perfon  is 
facred  and  inviolable  5  he  cannot,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  do  wrong, 
but  the  blame  of  his  meafures  falls  always  on  his  fninifters  and  advif- 
ers  ;  he  nominates  all  the  great  officers  of  the  ftate  and  church  ;  he 
confers  honours,  dignities,  and  titles,  efpecially  that  of  the  peerage  •, 
he  pardons  criminals  ;  he  is  the  fupreme  commander  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  head  of  the  church.  His  income  is  very  ample,  amount- 
ing annually  to  900,0001.  fterling. 

The  crown  is  hereditary  ;  both  male  and  female  defcendants  are 
capable  of  fucceffion.  By  a  fundamental  law  the  king  muft  pfofcls 
the  Proteflant  religion. 

The  legiilative  power  belongs  to  the  king  and  parliament,  or  the 
great  fenate  of  the  nation.  This  parliament  is  compofed  of  the  peers 
and  commons,  and  divided  into  two  aflTemblies,  called  the  Houle  of 
Lords  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  is  compo- 
fed, 1.  Of  the  temporal  peers,  or  the  herediitary  nobility  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  diftinguifhed  by  the  difFerent  ranks  of  dukes, 

marquifes, 

*  The  aitual  payments  into  the  Exchequer  in  this  year  were ^.523, 053  lefs  than  thrsfum  ; 
but  it  is  added  here^  as  duties  of  culloms  to  that  amount,  due  by  the  Eail  India  Campany, 
were  pollponed 

+  Deduftingj^. 401,118  duties  of  cuftoms  paid  by  the  Eaft  India  Company  within  this 
year,  which  became  due  in  a  former  one, 

^  Deduifting;^.  5  22,500  of  ditto. 

^'.233,098  01  cuftom  duties  due  by  the  Eaft  India  Company  liadbeen  fafpended  in  1782- 

||  Fromthisfum  ftiould  be  deduded  ^.193,000,  being  the  amouritofa  53d  Weekly  ;ja)' 
ir.-r.t,  which  would  leave  the  produce  of  the  >ear^.  13,879)00  J. 

H 
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marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons  ;  who  have  by  birth-Hght  or 
creation,  a  teat  in  the  Houie  of  Lords,  and  are  hereditaiy  counfellors 
of  the  king.  a.  Of  the  (piritual  lords,  or  the  two  archbifhops  and 
24  bifhops  of  England,  who  have  feats  in  the  houfe  by  virtue  of  thek 
dignities.  3.  Of  x 5  Scotch  peers,  the  rcprefentatives  of  the  peerage 
of  Scotland.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  compofed  of  fuch  perfons 
of  fortune  and  interefl  as  are  chofen  reprefentatives  for  the  fcveral 
counties,  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  thefe 
reprefentatives  is  558,  chofen  in  the  following  manner  ; 
For  the  40  counties  of  England,  two  ixiembers  for  each  80 

For  the  12  counties  of  Wales,  one  for  each  —  —  12 

For  the  counties  of  Scotland  —  —         —  —       30 

For  the  cities  in  England         —  —  —  —  5s 

For  the  boroughs  in  England  • —  • —         —  ■—     339 

For  the  two  univerfitics  —  —  —  —  4 

For  the  cinque  ports  —  —         —  —       16 

For  the  boroughs  of  Wales      —  —  —  ■ —  12 

For  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  —  —         ~  —       15 

"558 


This  plan  of  rcprcfentation,  founded  on  the  ancient  ftate  of  the 
kingdom^  is  at  present  liable  to  many  objcclions.  Among  the  places 
which  are  reprcfcntcd  in  parliament,  there  are  many  which  were 
formerly  fiourifhing,  but  which  are  at  prefcnt-  funk  into  infignificanee; 
and  many  towns,  now  opulen-t  and  po-pulous,  which  at  that  time  were 
rot  yet  rifen  into  confcquence,have  not  acquired  the  right  of  fending 
reprefentatives.  Se^  eral  boroughs  are  become  private  property  ;  in 
others  the  number  of  cleftors  is  very  fmall,  and  of  courCe  eafily  influen- 
ced by  powerful  individuals  :  fo  that  upon  the  whole  the  reprefenta- 
tion  is  very  unequal  and  defeftive  :  But  its  prefcnt  ftate  is  fo  nearly 
conncfted  with  the  rights  of  private  property  and  the  interefl  of  the 
great  families,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  render  it  equal  and 
indepcndant.  The  duration  of  parliaments-is  at  prefcnt  extended  to- 
fcven  years,  after  the  expiration  of  which  a  nev\'  general  eleftion  of 
reprefentatives  takes  place.  Many  of  thofe  who  are  zealous  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  wilh  to  fhorten  the  feptenrtial  parliaments,  becaufe 
experience  teaches  that  they  give  two  much  influence  to  tJie  crown 
over  the  members,  and  diminifli  that  of  the  con ftitucnts  over  their  rep- 
refentatives. To  be  chofen  a  reprefcntative,  certain  qualifications  arc 
neccfi"ary,  as  the  poffefnon  of  landed  property  of  the  annual  value  of 
300!.  if  it  be  for  a  borough,  and  of  500I.  a  year  if  it  be  for  a  county. 
No  foreigner,  though  naturalized,  can  be  chofen  a  member  of  the 
Houfe  nf  Comm.ons.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  lord  chancellor  pre- 
fides  ;  in  the  Lloufe  of  Commons  an  ele£live  preiideut,  called  the 
Speaker.  Any  member  of  either  houfe  has  the  right  of  bringing  in  a  • 
bill  ;  which,  before  it  can  pafs  into  an  aft  of  parliament,  and  obtain 
the  force  of  a  law,  muft  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  both  houfes, 
and  afterwards  receive  the  alfent  of  the  king.  Bills  relating  to  taxa- 
tion, levcnue,  and  its  adrnipiftration,  originate  aiwavs  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  who,  by  the  invaluable  privilege  of  granting  or  refu- 
fing  fupplics,  liaV'i  the  power  of  promoting  or  Hopping  sny  meafure 
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5f  government :  The  Commons  have  likewife  the  privilege,  that  none 
bf  their  money  bills  can  be  altered  or  amended  bv  the  Lords.  The 
upper  houfe  of  parliament  have  the  fupreme  judicial  authority  in  the 
ftate,  to  which  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  decifions  of  the  courts 
of  Weftminfter.  The  power  of  parliament  is  thehighert  in  the  flate, 
and  is  unlimited  ;  it  has  even  altered  more  than  once  the  eftablifhed 
relfgion,  and  the  order  of  fucceflfion  to  the  crown. 

In  confequence  of  the  mixed  charafler  of  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
there  have  been,  fince  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  two  parties  in  the  na- 
tion of  oppofite  political  principles  ;  one  of  which  favours  the  power 
of  the  crOwn,  and  the  othei- the  democratical,  or  ariftocratical  power 
iri  the  conftitution.  They  were  originally  diftinguifiied  by  the  names 
of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  ;  afterwards  they  were  called  Tories  and 
V/higs,  and  at  prefent  the  Court  Party  and  the  Oppofition.  The  mu- 
tual jealoufy  of  thcfe  parties,  when  founded  in  principle,  is  beneficial 
to  the  conftitution  ;  but  their  diflenfions  muft  often  be  attributed  toi 
private  views,  difappointed  ambition,  and  ftruggle  fbr  power  :  Yet, 
nbtwithftanding  the  divifions  of  party,  the  influence  which  the  king 
has  over  the  parliament,  by  his  conftitutional  prerogative,  and  the  nu- 
merous favours  and  rewards  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  beftow,  is  ex- 
ceedingly great. 

Befides  the  parliament,  the  king  has  the  afliftanCe  of  his  minifters,' 
or  privy-counfellors,  nominated  by  himfelf,  and  refponfible  for  their 
advice  and  conduflt.  Among  thefe  privy-counfellors  are  the  great 
officers  of  the  ftate,  who  hold  their  places  during  the  king's  pleafure, 
and  who  retain  the  dignity  of  privy-counfellors,  though  removed  frons, 
their  offices.  The  offices  of  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Earl  Marffial  arft 
hereditary  to  the  ducal  families  of  Ancafter  and  Norfolk.  Among  the 
pHvy-CounfellOrs,  thofe  minifters  who  compofe  the  cabinet  are  thex 
principal  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  when  he  is  at  the  fame  time  firft: 
Lord  of  the  Treafury,  is  confidered  as  the  firft  rhinifter,  the  two  Secre- 
taries of  State  for  the  northern  and  fouthern  department,  the  Lord 
Pfefident  of  the  Couiicil,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  to  which  muft  be  added^ 
the  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  :  Thefe  minifters  are  prefidents  of  the 
principal  ftate  departments.  Scotland  has  its  own  officers  of  ftate  and 
courts  of  juftice. 

The  adminiftration  Of  juftice  in  England  is,  as  it  may  be  expected 
in  a  conftitution  fo  favourable  to  liberty,  famous  for  its  fairnefs,  inde- 
pendence, and  impartiality.  The  laws  of  England  have  been  leaft  o£ 
any  influenced  by  theRoman  laws,  the  admiffion  of  which  the  natiou 
has  firmly  oppofed.  They  are  divided  into  the  unwritten,  or  common 
law,  and  the  ftatute  law  :  The  firft  is  not  founded  on  any  known  a£t 
of  the  legiflature,  but  tranfmiited  down  by  tradition.  Its  principles 
are  collefted  from  the  judgments  which  have  paffed  according  to  it, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  are  carefully  preferved  under  the 
name  of  records.  Its  legal  force  is,  probably,  founded  on  afts  of  par- 
liament, prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  1.  the  originals  of  which  are 
row  loft.  The  written,  or  ftatute  law,  is  the  colleftion  of  afts  of  par- 
liament, the  originals  of  which  have  been  preferved,  efpecially  fince 
the  time  of  Edward  III,  The  chief  courts  of  common  law  are,  i.the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  2,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  3.  the 
H  2  Court 
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Court  of  Exchequer  ;  each  of  thefe  courts  has  four  judges,  who  cah* 
not  be  deprived  of  their  places  but  on  an  accufation  by  parliament. 
To  obtain  legal  remedv  in  cafes  to  which  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  com- 
mon law  courts  did  not  extend,  the  courts  of  equity  have  been  added, 
viz.  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  In  important  and  difficult  caufes, 
the  twelve  judges,  joined  fometimes  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  meet  ta 
deliberate  on  the  judgments  paiFed  in  the  courts.  There  are,  befides 
many  provincial  and  fubordinate  courts,  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  the 
courts  martial,  and  admiralty  court ;  into  the  three  latter,  the  princi- 
ples and  proceedings  of  the  Roman  law  have  been  admitted.  From 
all  courts  of  juffcice  appeals  can  be  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the 
higheft  judicial  tribunal  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  criminal  judicature  that  the  laws  of  England  dif- 
fer fo  greatly  and  fo  honourably  from  thofe  of  other  countries.  When 
a  perfon  is  charged  Avith  a  crime,  he  is  firft  examined  by  a  magiftrate, 
who  may  difcharge  him  if  the  accufation  Ihould  be  evidently  futile  or 
falfe  ;  but  if  it  appears  to  have  fufhcient  weight,  he  binds  the  party  to 
give  bail  for  his  appearance  to  anfwer  to  the  charge  ;  and,  in  capita! 
cafes,  he  commits  him  to  priTon.  Before  the  party  is  brought  to  a  trial, 
the  accufation  undergoes  a  fecond  difcuflion  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
county,  confiding  of  more  than  12,  and  lefs  than  24,  pcrfons  of  charac- 
ter and  refpeftability  ;  if  twelve  or  more  of  them  are  of  opinion  that 
the  charge  is  well  grounded,  the  prifoner  is  indifted.  He  is  then 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  take  his  trial,  in  a  public  manner, 
before  the  judge  and  petty  jury.  The  latter  is  compofed  of  twelve 
impartial  perfons  of  the  fame  rank  with  the  prifoner,  any  of  whom, 
as, far  as  twenty  perfons  fucceflively,  the  prifoner  may  challenge,  if 
he  has  any  objeftion  to  be  tried  by  them  ;  and  this  jury  are  hnally  to 
judge  the  prifoner,  according  to  the  evidence  produced  in  the  trial. 
When  the  jury  have  taken  their  oaths,  the  indiftment  is  read  to  the 
prifoner^  who  pleads  either  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  to  it.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  no  trial  is  ncceffary  ;  in  the  other,  the  evidence  of  the  witneffes, 
who  are  on  their  oath,  is  produced  in  prefence  of  the  prifoner,  who  is 
allowed  to  queflion  them  himfelf,  or  by  his  counfel,  and  to  bring  wit- 
nelfes  in  his  defence.  When  the  evidence  is  before  the  court,  the 
judge,  in  a  Ipccch,  fums  it  up,  points  out  the  precife  flate  of  the  quef- 
lion, and  gives  his  opinion  concerning  the  evidence  and  the  point  of 
law.  By  this  opinion  the  jury  are  no  further  bound  tlian  as  it  coin- 
cides with  their  own  ;  and  they  agree  among  themfelves  on  the  deci- 
fion  or  verdift  which  they  are  to  give,  and  which  muft  be  unanimous  ; 
it  is  citlicr  that  the  prifoner  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  fa£l  of  which 
he  ftands  accuied  :  If  they  acquit  him,  he  is  immediately  difcharged 
fromprilon  ;  if  he  is  found  guilty,  the  judge  pronounces  the  fcntence 
of  the  law  incurredby  tlie  crime,  and  the  prifoner  is  fentback  to  prifoa 
till  the  fentencc  is  put  in  execution.  If  any  extenuating  circumflances 
appear  in  the  trial,  the  jury  may  rcc&mmcnd  the  convift  to  mercy - 
und  the  king  has  the  power  cither  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  or  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  his  puniflimcut. 

Such  are  the  proceedings  of  criminal  juflice  in  England,  which 
manifcd  the  grcatcH  attention  to  the  liberty  and  life  of  the  fubjeft, 
which  remove  every  fear  of  oppreirion  from  the  pcoreft  and  vveakefl, 
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and  whifli  give  Innocence  the  faired  chance  of -vindicating  itfelf  from 
unjuft  and  malicious  accufation. 

The  laws  of  Scotland  are  different  from  thofe  of  England  ;  and  they 
partake  much  more  of  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  civil  law.  The 
trial  by  Jul  y  in  Scotland  may,  perhaps,  be  confidered  as  an  iraprovc- 
Tnent  on  that  mode  of  trial':  It  differs  from  that  in  England,  by  re- 
quiring  only  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  not  a  unanimity  of  the  jury,  in 
order  to  give  a  decifive  verdift. 

The  government  of  Ireland  reiembles,  in  every  rcfpeft,  that  of  Great- 
Britain,  with  which  it  has  now  no  other  connexion  than  that  of  being 
lubjeQ;  to  the  fame  king.  Ireland  has  its  own  parliament,  framed  an 
the  fame  plan  with  the  Britifh  ;  its  officers  of  flate,  courts  of  juftice, 
&c.  but  it  is  protefted  by  the  Britifh  apny  and  navy. 

Army,]     In  time  of  peace  the  Army  confifts  of  about  40,00*  men, 

C  A  V  A  L  R  V, 

Horfe   Guards,   2  troops. 

Horfe   Grenadier   Guards,    2    troops. 

Royal  regiment  of  Horfe  Guards. 

4  Regiments  of  Horfe, 

3  Regiments  of  Dragoon  Guards, 

6  Regiments   of  Dragoons. 
*3  Regiments  of  Light   Dragoons, 
InfantrYo 

3  Regiments  of  Foot  Guards. 
73  Regiments  of  Foot. 

Artillery  R.egiment  in  England, 

Ireland, 

Engineers   in    England. 

. — —  Ireland, 

Marines. 

Invalids. 
In  time  of  peace,  moft  regiments  confifl  of  only  ©ne  battalion,  com- 
pofed  often  companies  ;  in  time  of  war  additional  companies  are  rail- 
ed, and  the  number  of  regiments  increafed.  I'he  whole  of  the  army 
laft  war,  including  the  foreign  troops  in  Engliih  pay,  amounted  to 
^bout  135,000  men.  Twelve  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  20  of  infantry, 
are  ufually  in  Ireland,  ^nd  are  maintained  by  that  kingdom,  amounting 
to  about  12.000  to  14,000  men  :  For  the  fervice  of  Great-Britain,  the 
garrifons,  and  colonies,  about  17,000  men  are  voted  iiniiually  bj-^  par- 
liament, exclufive  of  marines. 

A  militia  of  about   40,000   men. 

Navy.]     The  number  of  Ships  in  and  out  of  commiiTion,  building, 
^C.  in  1787,  were  as  follows,  viz. 

Ships  of  the  line  —  —  157 

Fifties  —  —  =—  ig 

Frigates  —  -~  —     1      143 

Sloops  »=  = —  —  J  28. 

Total  447 

Ships  aftually  in  ccmmiflion,  in  1786,  as  guard-fhips  in  the  prinei't. 
jpal  ports,  and  on  the  feveral  flatioirs,  the  Channel^  North  Seas^  Weft- 

Indies^ 
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Indies,  America,  Eaft-Indies,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean,  fitting 
out,   &c. 

Ships  of  the  line  «  =-  12 

Frigates  —  —  =-=-27 

Sloops  —  •=-  __  69 

The  ufual  complement  in  time  of  peace,  voted  by  parliament,  i8,ooo 
feamen,  including  about  3,500  marines. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  navy  are  Portfrnouth,   Plymouth,    and 
Chatham,  where  there  are  excelleAt  dock-yards. 

In  times  of  war,   as  in  1782,  the  fhips  fit  fpr  aftual  fervipe  were, 
according  to  the  Admiralty  Lift, 

Ships  of  the  line  —  •^?-  114 

Fifties  -r-  —  ■—  n 

Frigates  —  ~  ~  111 

Sloops  —  —  —.42 

Guard-Ships  r——  '=—24 

Total  -302 

The  whole  of  the  fleet  carried  upwards  of  20,000  guns,  and  was 
planned  by  116,546  feamen. 

The  Royal  Navy  of  Great-Britain,  as  it  Jlood  at  Aiigvji,  31,  i784. 


JRates  of  Ships, 

Complement  of  Men. 

Weight  of  MetaU 

Guns.             No. 

of  each  rate.      Men. 

Metals. 

ift.     100  and  upwards     5 

— . 

875  to  850 

—  42  24  12       6 

zd.      ^8  to  90     — 

20 

— 

750  to  700 

—  32  18  12       6 

gd.      80  to  64     — 
/jth.     60  to  50     — - 

130 
27 

■~~ 

650  to  500 
420  to  380 

—  32  18    9       6 

—  24  12    6&18  9  6 

.Sth.     441032     — 

102 

— 

300  to   220 

—  18    9    6«Sci2  $ 

6th.     30  to  20     — 

50 

— 

200    to    160 
125   to    110 

—    94 

Sloops,  18  to  14     — 
Jiombs,  Fircfhips,  &c 

334 
'9 

Total  496 

In  pprnmifTion  25  of  the  line,   7  fifties,   36  frigates,   and  105  floops. 

When  a  fliip  of  war  becornes  old,  or  unfit  for  fervice,  the  fame  name  is 

transferred  to  another,  which  is  built,  as  it  is  called,  upon  her  bottom, 
Whilcafingle  beam  of  the  pld  ihip  remains,  the  name  cannot  be 

changed  unlefs  by  aft  of  parliament. 

"Jhe  pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  each  Rate. 
FiCERs,  and  the  Captains  to  Flags. 
Admirals  and  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Fleet     — 

An  Admiral — —  ~ 

Vice  Admiral  "»••    ■■  — —  ■ 

Kear  Admiral  — - — = 

Flrft  Captain  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  ■ • 

Second  do.  nnd  Captain  to  other  AdmiiiJs  ■ • 

' — : to  V.  Admirals  ")  if  firft  pr  fecond  Rates,   to  "I 

•——-to  R. Admirals  /  have  the  Pay  of  fuch  Rates  J 

History.]   For  this  intereding   article,   the  reader  is  referred  to 
J-Iumc,  Gold'lmith,   Macauley  or  forae  other  profefTcd  HiRorian.     I 

{liali 
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fnall  here  fet  down  a  chronology  of  Englifh  kings,  from  the  time  that 
this  country'  became  united  under  one  monarch,  in  the  pcrfon  of  Eg- 
bert, who  fubdued  the  other  princes  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  gave 
the  nameof  Angle-land  to  this  part  of  the  ifland,  the  Saxona  and  An- 
gles having  about  four  centuries  before,  invaded  and  fubdued  the  an- 
cient Britons,  whom  they  drove  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
Began  to 
reign. 

800  Egbert         j  871  Alfred  the  Great     I    955  Edwy 
0,0  ir.u,i....ir     ^^1  Edward  ihe  Eider  j     959  Edgar 


838  Ethelwulf 
857  Ethelbald 
860  Ethelbert 
866  Ethelred 


> 


925  Athelftan  975  Edward  theMar. 

941  Edmund  '  978  Ethelred  IL  f '^^ 

946  Edred  j  1016  Edmund  11.  or     •    ^ 

1  (Ircnfide.    J    S 


J017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark 'I 

1035  Harold  |  Danifii, 

J 039  Hardicanute  J 

I04_t  Edward  the   Confeffor  1  c 

1005  Harold  J 


(Commonly  called  the  conqueror)  duke  of  Norman- 

1066  William  I.  ^     dy,  a  pro\'incc  facing  the  fouth  of  England,  ncrw  an- 

1    nexed  to  the  French  monarchy, 

1087    William    II.  1  c  r  .1      n 

'   TT  T  ^  Sons  of  the  Conqueror. 

1100  rienrv  I.         j  ^ 

J 135  Stephen,  grandfon  to  the  Cojiqucror,  by  his  4th  daughter  Adela. 

r(Plan-tagenet)  grandfon  of  Henry  I.    by  his  daughter 
J 154  Henry  II.  I  the  emprefs  Matilda,  and  her  2d  hufband,  Geoffroy 

\^Plantagenet. 

J  i8q  Richard  I.  1  c  c  tt  tt 

^  T  ,  }  Sons  or  Henry  II, 

1499  John  J  ^ 

J 216  Henry  III.  Ion  of  John. 

1272  Edward  I.  fon  of  Henry  III. 

1307   Edward  II.  fon  of  Edward  I. 

1327  Edward  III.  fon  of  Edward  11. 

r>'  1      J  TT    Tsiandfon    of  Edward  III.   bv  his  eldcfl   fon,    tht 

1377  R^'-'I^^'^^II-I^BlackFrH.ce. 

TT  Txr     r  Son  to  Tohn  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  ^ 

i399HenryIV.  I^^^J^^^    ^^j.^^^^^^^^^jjj    I 

1413  Henry  V.  fon  of  Henry  .IV.  ^  Houfe  of  Lancaftcr. 

1422  Henry  \''I.  fon  of  Henry  V,  J 

.  .a.-rj         5  Ttr  ^  dcfcended  from  Edward  III.  by  "\ 
1401  Edward  IV.  }  »  •        1  i,-       j  r 

I  Lionel  his  3d.  Ion.  |  tt      r      r  x'     1 

1483  Edward  V.  (on  of  Edward  IV.  \  "°"^'^  °^  ^  °^'^- 

1483  Richard  III.  brother  of  Edward  IV,  J 

r  (Tudor)  fon  of  the  coun-"^  Houfe  of  Tudor,  in 
1485  Henry  VII.  <.     tefs  of  Richmond,  of  the        whom  were    united 

[^    Houfe  of  Lancafter.  j     the  Houfcs  of  Lan- 

5,509  Henry  VIII.  fon  of  Henry  VII.  )>  cafter  and  York,  by 

1547  Edward  VI.  fon  of  Henry  VIII. 


!PSclh}°-8l«-°f"--yVIII. 


Henry  \TI.'s  marri- 
age, with  Elizabeth, 
daug.of  Edwaxd  iV, 
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'■^  Great  grandfon  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  by 
tSogJamesI.    }>     Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  andfirftofth© 

J      Stuart  family  in  England. 
tS2^  Charles  I.  fon  of  James  I, 
Commonwealth,  and  proteftorate  of  Cromwell, 


1649  Charles  II.  ^  c  r  r-i.     1      t 

£0     T  TT      V  bons  of  Charles  I, 

JD05  James  II.     J 


r  William  III.  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James  II. 

^uuo  ^  ^^^  Mary  "I  Daughters  of  James  II.  in  whom  ended  the  Prot« 

1792  Arine  J      eftant  line  of  Charles  I.  for  James  II.  upon  his 

abdicating  the  throne,  carriedwith  him  his  infant 
fon  (the  late  Pretender)  who  was  excluded  by 
a£l  of  parliament,  which  fettled  the  fuccefiion  in. 
the  next  Proteftant  heirs  of  James  I.  The  furviv- 
ing  iflue  of  James,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were 
a  {ot\  and  a  daughter,  viz.  Charles,  who  fucceed- 
ed  him,  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  who  married 
the  Eleftor  Palatine,  who  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  left  a  daughter,  the  Princefs 
Sophia,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick. 
Lunenburgh,  by  whom  fhe  had  George,  eleftor 
of  Hanover,  who  afcended  the  throne,  by  aft  of 
parliament,  exprefsly  made  in  favour  of  hisj 
mother, 

1714  George  I.  *1 

1727  George  II.  fon  of  George  I.  ^Houfe  of  Hanover. 

?;6o  George  III.  grandfon  of  George  II.  J 


W    ALES. 

THE  principality  of  Wales,  long  an  independent  and  feparate 
country  from  England,  and  Hill  entirely  differing  from  it  in  language, 
and,  in  feme  refpefts,  in  manners  and  cuftoms,  is  flrongly  marked  out 
by  nature,  as  a  detached  diftrift,  charafterifed  by  an  almoft  continued 
range  of  mountains  more  or  lefs  wild  and  lofty,  and  interjacent  vallies 
more  or  lefs  extenfivc  and  fertile.  It  occupies  all  the  central  part  of 
the  wcftcrn  coaft,  and  the  country  inland  to  a  moderate  diftance  ;  hav- 
ing its  northern  ai.d  fouthern  limits  well  defined  by  the  projefting  line 
of  coaft  from  the  Dee  to  Anglefea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wide  en- 
trance of  the  Briftol  channel  on  the  other.  The  ancient  internal  di- 
yaersfions  of  Wales  have  been  contrafted,  by  taking  from  it  the  whole 
county  of  Mpnmouth,  and  a  part  of  the  feveral  adjacent  Englifli  coun- 
ties. At  preientit  confiftsof  12  middle  fized  counties  ;*  fix  of  which 
3re  reckoned  to  belong  to  north,  and  fix  to  fouth  Wales.  In  general 
population  and  fertility  the  latter  divifion  has  the  fuperiority.  All 
the  WclRi  counties,  except  three,  touch  the  fea  coafl  in  fome  part  o| 
their  boundary. 

ExtektandSituatiok. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  130  7   ,  f     5*  and  54  North  latitude. 

Breadth  96  y  i^e^ween  |  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  WeR  longitude. 

Area  in  fq^uare  miles  7011. 
V  Jor  their  names,  fee  England. 
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Name  an»  langtiage.]  The  Welch,  according  to  the  bed  antt- 
euaries,  are  defcendants  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  made  a  fettlement  \n 
Xngland  about  fourfcore  years  before  the  firft  dcfcent  of  Julius  Carfar, 
and  thereby  obtained  the  name  of  Galles  or  Walks  (the  G  and  W  bein^ 
promifcuoufly  ufed  by  the  anciert  Britons)  that  is,  Stran^crers.  Their 
language  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  the  Celtic  or  Phcenician,  and  is 
highly  commended  for  its  pathetic  and  dcfcriptiye  potvers  by  tliofc 
who  underfland  it.     [For  Divifions,  fee  England.] 

Ci.rMATE,  soil.,  AND  WATER.]  The  fcafoos  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  in  the  Northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  fharp,  but 
wholefome.  The  foil  of  Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  North,  is 
mountainous,  but  contains  rich  vallies,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat, 
rye  and  corn.  Wales  contains  many  quarries  of  free-ftone  and  flate, 
feveral  mines  of  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.  This  country  is 
well  fupplied  with  wholefome  fprings  ;  and  its  chief  rivers  are  the 
Clywd,  the  Wheeler,  the  Dee,  the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and  the  Allen, 
which,  near  Mold,  finks  under  ground,  and  is  loft  for  a  (hort  fpace. 
Thefc  rivers  furnilh  Flintfliire  with  great  quantities  of  fifh. 

Mountains.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularize  the  mountains 
of  this  country.  Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonfhire,  and  Plinlimmon, 
which  lies  partly  in  Montgomery  and  partly  in  Cardiganfhire,  are  the 
inoft  famous  :  and  their  mountainous  fituation  greatly  afTifled  the  na- 
tives in  making  fo  noble  and  long  a  flruggle  againft  the  Ron-'an,  An- 
glo-Saxon, and  Norman  powers. 

PoPULATiox,  INHABITANTS,"!       The  inhabitants  of  Walcs  are  fup- 

MANNERS  AND    CUSTOMS.  J   poIcd  tO  amOUUt    tO     about  300,000, 

and  though  not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  all  the 
neceffaries,  and  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  The  Welfh  are,  if 
poffiblc,  more  jealous  of  their  liberties  than  the  Englifli  ;  and  they  are 
remarkable  for  their  fincerity  and  fidelity.  The  Welch  may  be  called 
an  unmixed  people,  as  may  be  proved  by  their  keeping  up  the  ancient 
hofpitality,  and  their  ftrift  adherence  to  ancient  cuftoms  and  manners. 
This  appears  even  among  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  in  other  countries 
commonly  follow  the  ftream  ol  fafhion.  We  are  not  however  to  im- 
agine, that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  do  not  comply 
with  the  modes  and  manner  of  living  in  England  and  France.  All 
the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  Englilh  language,  though  num- 
bers of  them  underftand  the  Welch. 

Religion.]  The  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  provid- 
ed for  ;  and  in  many  of  the  country  congregations  they  preach  both  in 
Welch  and  Enghfn.  Their  poverty  was  formerly  a  viift  difcourage- 
ment  to  religion  and  learning,  but  the  meafures  taken  by  the  fociety  for 
propagating  chriftian  knowledge,  have  in  a  great  degree  removed  the 
reproach  of  ignorance  from  the  poorer  lort  of  the  Welch.  In  the 
year  1749,  a  hundred  and  forty- two  fchoolmafters  were  employed,  to 
remove  from  place  to  place  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
their  fcholars  amounted  to  72.264.  No  people  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  more,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  than  the 
Welch  have  done  by  afts  of  national  munificence.  They  print,  at  a 
vaft  expenfe,  bibles,  common-prayers,  and  other  religious  books,  and 
diftribute  them  gratis  to  the  poorer  fort.  Few  of  their  towns  are  ur- 
provided  with  a  free-fchooL  Tlie  eftablilhcd  religion  is  that  of  Eng- 
land, Learning 
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Learning  AND  LEARNED  MEN.3  Wales  v/as  a  feat  of  learning  at 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  it  fufFered  an  eclipfe  by  the  repeated  mafla- 
cres  of  the  bards  and  clergy.  Wickliffifm  took  fhelter  in  Wales,  when 
it  was  perfecuted  in  England.  The  Welch  and  Scotch  difpute  about 
the  nativity  of  certain  learned  men,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of 
Gildas.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  whofe  hiflory  was  publiflied  by  Cam- 
den, was  certainly  a  Welchman  ;  and  Leland  mentions  feveral  learned 
jnen  of  the  fame  country,  who  tlourifhed  before  the  reformation. 

With  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  literature  among  the  Welch,  it  Is 
fufficicnt  to  fay,  that  fome  of  them  make  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  that  many  of  their  clergy  are  excellent  fcholars. 

Cities,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  AND  other  1  Wales  contains  no  cities 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  J  Or  towns  that  are  remarkable 
•either  for  populoufnefs  or  magnificence.  Beaumaris,  a  neat  well  built 
place,  is  the  chief  town  of  Anglefey,*  and  has  a  harbour  for  fhips,  and 
a  caftle  founded  by  Edward  I,  It  has  no  trade.  Brecknock  has  a 
trade  in  the  woollen  branches.  It  is  moderately  large,  well  built,  and 
inhabited  bv  feveral  families  of  gentry.  Cardigan  is  a  large  populous 
town,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lead  and  filver  mines,  on  the 
liiouth  of  the  river  Towy.  Caermarthen  has  a  lai'ge  bridge,  is  well 
built  and  populous,  and  is  reckoned  the  firft  town  in  South  Wales. 
Its  river,  the  Towy,  admits  of  vellels  of  moderate  burden,  which  gives 
it  a  confiderable  trade.  Pembroke,  fituated  on  a  creek  which  commu- 
nicates with  Milford  Haven,  is  well  inhabited  by  gentlemen  and 
tradefmen,  but  on  the  decline,  the  navigation  to  it  being  injuried  by 
the  rubbifh  of  the  lime  ftone  quarries  near  it.  A  part  of  the  country 
is  fo  fertile  and  plealant,  that  it  is  called  Little  England. 

Antiquities  AND  cuf.40sities,  ~|  Wales  abounds  in  remains  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTiMCiAL.  J  antiquity  ;  but   the    remains  of 

the  Druidical  inftitutions,  and  places  of  woifliip,  are  chiefly  difcerni- 
ble  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
who  dcfcribes  it  as  being  the  chief  feminary  of  the  Druidical  rites  an4 
religion.  Among 

•  The  ifle  of  Anglefey,  vviiich  is  the  moft  weftern  county  of  North  Wales,  is  furrounded  on 
all  fides  by  tlie  Infh  lea,  except  on  the  fouth  eart,  where  it  is  divided  from  Britain  by  3  nar» 
row  llriit,  called  the  Meuai,  which  in  fome  places  may  be  parted  on  foot  at  low  water  ;  the 
illanj  is  of  a  rhomboidal  fhape,  and  from  point  to  point  the  length  is  about  22  miles,  and  the 
breadth  20.  It  contains  74  parifhes.  The  part  of  the  iHand  bordering  the  Menai  is  finely 
WL>oiied,  recalling  to  the  mind  its  ancient  rtate,  where  it  was  the  celebrated  feat  of  the  Druids, 
the  terrific  rifri  of  whofe  religion,  were  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  thickeft  groves. 
Rude  mounds  and  heaps  of  ftone,  fuppofed  to  be  Druidical  remains,  are  yet  to  be  feen  hercj 
A  little  way  witkin,  however,  the  whole  country  changes  its  afpecl  into  a  naked  traft,  with- 
out treex  or  even  hedges,  rifing  in  fmall  hills,  watered  by  numerous  rills,  and  fertile  in  grafs 
anil  corn.  The  produils  of  Anglefey  are  corn  and  cattle.  In  favourable  feafons  large  quan- 
tities of  barley  and  oats  are  exported  by  fea,  and  feveral  thoufand  head  of  cattle,  befides  mul- 
titudes of  fheep  and  hogs,  annually  crofs  the  ferry  of  the  Menai  to  the  main  land.  Its 
fertility  is  of  ancient  reputation,  for  it  had  long  ago  acquired  the  title  of  tht  mnjing  mother 
;,J  Ifiilex.  But  the  wealth  and  population  of  Anglefey  have  lately  received  a  great  increafe 
Irom  thedifcovery  ot  the  famous  copper  mine  on  Pury's  wow?;/*/?/,  the  largeft  bed  of  ore  of 
that  metal  probably  known  in  the  world.  It  is  wrought  not  in  the  common  manner  of  fub- 
terrineous  mines,  but  like  a  ftone  quarry,  open  to  the  daj  ;  and  the  quantities  of  ore  raifed 
arc  prodigious.  The  ore  is  poor  in  quality,  and  very  abundant  in  fulphurs  :  Quantities  of 
nc.irly  pine  copper  are  obtained  from  the  w<.teis  lodged  beneath  the  bed  of  ore,  by  the  inters 
vcntion  ot  iron.  A  lead  ore  rich  in  filver  is  alfo  found  in  the  fame  mountain.  In  th§t 
no.-th  weft  part  of  the  ilknd  i^  a  ijuirry  of  green  marble,  ituermixed  with  that  curious  fub>, 
fla;ice,  abeft':s 
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'  'Among  the  natural  curiofitles  of  this  country,  are  the  following. 
In  Flirttlhire  is  a  famous  well,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Winifred's 
well,  at  which,  according  to  the  legendary  tales  of  the  common  people, 
miraculous  cures  have  been  performed.  The  Ipring  boils  with  vaft 
impetuofity  out  of  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  and  is  formed  into 
a  beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  arch  fupported  by  pil- 
lars, and  the  roof  is  moft  exquifitely  carved  in  ftone.  Over  the  ipring 
IS  alfo  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  architefture,  but  in  a  very  ru- 
inous (late.  This  fpring  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  finefl;  in  the 
Britifli  dominions,  and  is  now  applied  to  the  purpofc  of  turning  feveral 
mills,  for  the  working  of  copper,  making  brafs  wire,  paper  and  fnuff, 
and  ipinning  cotton  ;  which  branches  give  great  employment  to  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  two  different  trials  and  calculations 
lately  made,  is  found  to  fling  out  about  twenty-one  tons  of  water  in  a 
minute.  It  never  freezes,  or  fcarccly  varies  in  the  quantity  of  water 
in  droughts,  or  after  the  greatefl  rains.  After  a  violent  fall  of  rain,  it 
j»ecomes  dii^coloured  by  a  wheyifh  tinge.  The  fmall  town  adjoining 
to  the  well,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Holywell.  In  Cacrnarvonfhire 
is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmawr,  acrofs  the  edge  of  which  the 
public  road  lies,  and  occafions  no  fmall  terror  to  many  travellers  ; 
from  one  hand  the  impending  rock  fcems  ready  every  minute  to  crufh 
them  to  pieces,  and  the  great  precipice  below,  which  hangs  over  the 
fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and,  till  v^ery  lately,  when  a  wall  was  raifed  on  the 
fide  of  the  road,  was  To  dangerous  that  one  falfe  ftep  was  of  difmal  con- 
f"equence.  Snowdon  hill  is  by  triangular  meafurement  1 240  yards  per- 
pendicular height. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  pleafing  profpefts  and  pifturefque  views 
an  Wales  ;  and  this  country  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
furious  traveller. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.]  The  Welch  arc  on  a  footing, 
as  to  their  commerce  and  manufaftures,  with  many  of  the  weflern  and 
northern  counties  of  England.  Their  trade  is  mofl-ly  inland,  or  with 
England,  into  which  they  import  numbers  of  black  cattle.  Milford- 
haven,  which  is  reckoned  the  fined  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefliire  ; 
but  the  Welch  have  hitherto  reaped  no  great  benefit  fiom  it,  though 
of  late  confidcrable  fums  have  been  granted  by  parliament  for  its  lorti- 
fication.  The  town  of  Pembroke  employs  near  200  merchant  fliips, 
and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.  In  Brecknockihire 
are  feveral  woollen  manufaftures  ;  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on  a 
great  coal  trade  with  England  and  Ireland. 

Constitution  and  Government.]  Wales  was  united,  and  In- 
corporated with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII.  when,  by  aft  of 
parliament,  the  government  of  it  was  modelled  according  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  form  ;  ?11  laws,  cuftoms,  and  tenures,  contrary-  to  thofe  of  England, 
being  abrogated,  and  the  inhabitants  admitted  to  >-  participation  of  all 
the  Englifh  liberties  and  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  viz.  a  knight  for  every  fliiie,  and  a  burgefs  for  every 
fliire-town,  except  Merioneth. 

Revenue.]  As  tp  the  revenues,  the  crown  has  a  fmall  property, 
intheproduft  of  the  filver  and  lead  mines;  but  it  is  laid  that  the 
Kvenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales  from  his  principality,  does 
rot  exceed  7  or  8,oooI.  a  year.  The  land  tax  of  Wales  brought  in 
feveral  years  ago  about  £'.43,700  a  year. 

History,] 
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HiiT©RY.3  The  ancient  hiflory  of  Wales  is  uncertain,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  petty  princes  who  governed  it.  That  they  were 
Sovereign  and  independent,  appears  from  the  Englifh  hiftory.  It  was 
formerly  inhabited  by  three  different  tribes  of  Britons  ;  the  Siluresy 
ihe  Dimctce,  and  the  Ordovices.  Thefe  people  appear  never  to  have 
been  entirely  fubdued  by  the  Romans  ;  though  part  of  their  country, 
from  the  ruins  of  caftles,  was  bridled  by  garrifons.  The  Saxons  con- 
quered the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford,  but  never  penetrat- 
ed farther,  and  the  Welch  remained  an  independent  people,  govern- 
ed by  their  own  princes  and  their  own  laws.  About  the  year  870, 
Koderic,  king  of  Wales,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  three  fons  ; 
and  the  names  of  thefe  divifions  were,  Demetia,  or  South  Wales  ;  Po- 
vefia,  or  Powis-land  ;  and  Venedotia,  or  North  Wales.  This  divifioti 
gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  independency  of  Wales.  About  the  year 
3112,  Henry  I.  of  England,  planted  a  colony  of  Flemings  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Wales,  to  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  England,  none  of  the  Welch 
princes  being  powerful  enough  to  oppofe  them.  They  made  however 
jnany  vigorous  and  brave  attempts  againftthe  Norman  kings  of  Eng- 
land to  maintain  their  liberties  ;  and  even  the  Englilh  hiftorians  ad- 
mit the  injuftice  of  their  claims.  In  1237,  ^be  crown  of  England  was 
£rft  fupplied  with  a  handle  for  the  future  conquell  of  Wales  ;  their 
old  and  infirm  prince  Llewellin,  in  order  to  be  fafe  from  the  profecu- 
tioni  of  his  undutiful  fon  Griffyn,  having  put  himfelf  under  fubje£tion  1 
and  homage  to  king  Henry  III. 

But   no  capitulation  could  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Edward  I.   who 
refolved  to  annex   Wales  to  the  crown    of  England  ;  and  Llewellin» 
prince  of  Wales,  difdaining  the  fubjeftion  to  which  old  Llewellin  had 
fubmittcd,  Edward  raifed  an  irrefiflible  army  at  a  prodigious  expenfe, 
•with  which  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Flint,  and  taking  pofleffion  of  the 
ifle  of  Anglcfey.  he  drove  the  Welch  to  the  mountains  of  Snowdon, 
and  obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  pay  a  tribute.     The   Welch,  however, 
made  feveral  efforts  under  young  Llewellin  ;  but  at  laft,   in  1285,  he 
was  killed  in  battle.     He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  David,  the  laft 
independent   prince  of  Wales,    who,    falling    into   Edward's   hands 
through  treachery,  was  by  him  moft  barbaroufly  and  unjuflly  hanged  ; 
and  Edward  from  that  time  pretended  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  his 
crown  of  England.     It  was  about  this  time,  probably,  that  Edward 
perpetrated  the  inhuman  maffacre  of  the  Welch  bards.     Perceiving 
that  his  cruelty  was  not   fufficient  to  complete  his  conqueft,  he  fent 
his  queen  in  the  year  1282,  to  be  delivered  in  Caernarvon  caftle,  that 
the  Welch  having  a  prince  born  among  themfelves,  might  the   more 
readily  rccognife   his  authority.     This  prince   was' the  unhappy  Ed- 
ward II,  and  from  him   the  title  of  prince  of  Wales  has  always  fmce 
deicended  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  the   Englifh    kings.     The  hiftory  of 
Wales  and  England,  from  this  period,  becomes  the  fame.    It  is  proper, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  the  kings  of  England  have  always  found  it 
their  intcrcft  to  foothe  the  Welch  with  particular  marks  of  their   re- 
gard.    Their  eldeft  fons  not  only  held  the  titular  dignity,  but  aftually 
kept  a  court  at  Ludlow  ;  and  a  regular  council,  with  a  prefident,   was 
uarned  by  the  crown,   for  the  admini  11  ration  of  all   the  affairs  of  the 
prmcipality.     This  was  thought  fo    necelTary  a  piece  of  policy,   that 
when  Henry  VIII.  had  no  fon,  his  daughter  Mary  was  created  prin- 
ccis  of  Wales.  SCOTLAND, 
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Extent  and  Situation, 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     300 1        i^etvveen      /  54  and  59  North  latitude. 
Breadth    190/        D^t^^een      4^    ^^^^    6  Weft  longitude. 
IName.]    1^^^  word  Scot  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth, 

-*■  .  Scythian,  being  originally  from  that  immenfe  country, 
tailed  Scythia  by  the  ancients.  It  is  termed,  by  the  Italians,  Scotia  ; 
by  the  Spaniards,  Efcotia  ;  by  tlie  French,  Ecoffe  ;  and  by  the  Scots! 
Germans,  and  Englifh,  Scotland. 

Boundaries.]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  27,794  fquare 
mile^,  IS  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  England  ;  and  on  the  north,  eaft, 
and  weft,  by  the  Deucaledonian,  German,  and  Irifh  feas,  onmore  prop- 
erly, the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "  ^     ^ 

Divisions  AND  subdivisions.]     See  England. 

Climate,  SOIL,  AIR,  AND  water.]      In   the  northern  parts,   day- 
light, at  midfummer,  lafts  eighteen  hours  and  five  minutes.  The  afr  of 
Scotland  is  more  temperate  than  could  beexpefted  in  fo  northerly  a 
:hmate.     This  anfes  partly  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  vallies,  rivers, 
md  lakes  ;  but  ftil]  more,  as  in  England,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Tea, 
vhtch  affords  thofe  warm  breezes,    that   not  only  foften  the  natural 
ceenelsoftheair,    but,  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  ic 
mre  and  heaUhful,    and  prevent  thofe  epidemic   diftempers  that  pre- 
rail  in  many  other  countries.     In  the   neighbourhood  of  fome  hiah 
mountains   however,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fnoiv,    the  aV 
s  keen  and  piercing  for  about  nine  months  in  the  year      The  foil  in 
■eneral  is  not  fo  fertile  as  that  of  England  ;  and  in  many  places  lef* 
itted  for  agriculture  than  for  pafture.      At   the  fame  time,  there  are 
|.articular  plains  and  vallies  of  the  moft  luxuriant  fertility.     The  finer 
^articles  of  earth,  inceffantly  wafiied  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
ifepofited  in  thefe  vallies,  afford  them  a  vegetative  nourifbment,  which 
8  capable  of  carrying  the  ftrongeft  plants  to  perfeaion  :  Ihouah  ex- 
I'erience  has  proved,    that  many  vegetables  and  hortulane  produtticns 
:.o_not  come  lo  foon  to  maturity  in  this  country  as  in  England.     There 
->,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  foils  in   Scotland,  tiie  face  of  which  vs 
greeably  diverhfied  by  a  charming  intermixture  of  natural  objefts. 
he  vaft  inequalities  of  the  ground,  if  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of 
le  hufi)andman    are  particularly  pleafing  to   a  traveller,  and  afford 
hole  delightful  fituations  for  country-houfes,  of  which  manv  of  the 
cottifh  nobihty  and  gentry  have  fojudiciouny  availed  themfelves.  It 
',  their  fituation  more  than  any  expenfive  magnificence,  that  occafions 
aefeatsofthedujesofArgyleandAthol,  of   Lord  Kopton.  and  ma- 
:y  others,  to  fix  the  attention  of  every  traveller.      The  wate^  in  Scot- 
md,  as  every  where  elfe,  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  foil  throuah 
vhich   It    paffes.     Water  paffing   through  a  heavy  foil  is  turbid  and 
,oxious,  but  filtrating  through  fand  or  gravel,  it  is  clear,   light,   and 
lilutary  to  the   ftomach.     This   laft  is  m  general   the    cafe   in  Scot- 
>nd,  where  the  water  is  better  than  that  of  more  fouthcrn  climates,  in 
roportion  as  the  land  is  worfe. 

Mohktains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are  theCram- 
lan  hils,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal 
I  Argylelhire,   almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdorn.     Ariothcr 
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chain  of  moutains,  called  the  Pentland  hills,  runs  thtough  Lothiati  and 
joins  there  of  Tweedale.  A  third,  called  Lammar-Muir,  rifes  near 
the  eaftcrn  coaft,  and  runs  weftward  through  the  M^rfc;  Befides 
thofe  continued  chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  or 
Tiviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Scotland  contains  many  de- 
tached mountains,  which,  from  their  conical  figure,  lometimes  go  by 
the  Celtic  word  Laws.  Many  of  them  are  ftupendoufly  high,  and  of 
beautiful  forms  ;  but  too  numerous  to  be  particularized  here. 

Rivers,  LAKES,  AND  forests.]  The  largeft  river  in  Scotland, Is  the 
Forth, which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  pafTing  by  Stirling, 
after  a  number  of  beautiful  meanders,  difcharges  itfelf  near  Edinburgh 
into  that  arm  of  the  German  fea  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Frith  of 
Forth.     Second  to  the  Forth  is  the  Tay,  which  iffucs  out  of  Loch  Tay^ 
in  Broadalbin,  and  running  fouth  eaft,  pafles  the  town  of  Perth,    and 
falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee.     The  Spey,  which  is  called  the  mofl  rap- 
id river  in  Scotland,  ilfues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch, 
and,  running  from  fouth-wefl  to  fouth-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  El- 
gin ;  as  do  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  which  run  from  weft  to  eafl,  and 
clifembogTje  themlelves  at  Aberdeen.     The  Tweed  rifes  on  the  borders 
of  Lam  rkfhire,  and,    after  many  beautiful  Terpentine   turnings,   dif- 
charges itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Berwick,  where  it   ferves  as;  a  boundary 
between  Scotland  and  England,  on  the  caftern   fide.     The  Clyde  is  a  ! 
large  river  on  the  weft  of  Scotland,  and  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,-  S 
oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Bute.     Befides  thofe  capital  riVers,  Scotland  con 
tains  many  of  an  inferior  fort,  well  provided  with  falmOn,  trout,  and! 
other  fiflies,  which  equally  enrich  and  beautify  the  country.     Several  f 
t)f  thofe  rivers  gO  by  the  name  of  Ejk^  which  is  the  old  Celtic  name  for,' 
water.     The  greateft  improvement  for  inland  navigation  that  has  beenr : 
attempted  in  Great  Britain,  was  undertaken  at  a  v6ry  conliderable  ex-!: 
penle,  by  a  fociety  of  public-fpirited  gentlemen,  for  joining  the  rivers": 
Forth  and  Clyde  together  ;  by  which  a  communication  has  been  open' 
ed  between  the  eafl  and  weft  feas,  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  king-' 
dom.  J 

The  lakes  of  Scotland  (there  called  Lochs)  are  too'  many  to  be  paf-r^j 
ticularly  defcribed.     Thofe  called  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond,  Loch-nefs,' 
Lnch  Au,  and  one  or  two  more,  prefent  us  with  fuch  pifturefque  fcencS' 
as  are  fcarcely  equalled  in    Europe,  if  we  except  Ireland.     Several  of    ; 
Jhele  lakes  are  beautifully  fringed  with  woods,  and  contain  plenty  of    | 
frcfh-water  Hfh.     The  Scots  fometimes   give  the  name  of  a  loch  to  an'    ; 
arm  ot  the  fea  ;  for  example,  Loch    Fyn,   which  is  60  miles  long  and  jjj-. 
four  broad,  and  is  famous   for  its  excellent  herrings.     I'he   Loch    of'lliH 
Sjjinic,  near  Elgin,  is  remarkable  for  its  number  of  i'wans  and  cygnets,'  li 
which  often  darken  the  air  with  their  flights  ;  owing,  as  fome  think,  to  ; 
the  plant  olorina,  which   grows  in  its  waters,  with  a  ftraight  ftalk  and  ■ 
a  clufter  of  feeds  at  the  top.     Near  Lochncfs  is  a  hill  almoft  two  miles:  3 
]":rpendicuhir,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  lake  of  cold  frcfh  %vater,  about 
3c  fathoms   in  length,    too  deep  ever  yet  to  be  fathomed,    and  which 
ncvi-.r  freczrs  ;  whereas,  but  17  miles  from  thence,  the  lake  LochanWyn, 
or  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round.     Befides  thcfe 
rivers  and  lochs,  and  others  two   numerous  to  mention,   the  coafts  of 
Scotland  are  in  many  parts    indented   with  large,  bold,  and  navigable   ,1.4 
bays  cj  anas  of  the  fea  ;  as  the   bay  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtown  bay:    ;, 
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'  Jbmetimes  they  are  called  Friths,  as  the  Solway  Frith,  which  feparates 
Scotland  from  England  on  the  weft  ;  th<;  Frith  of  Forth,  Murray  Frith, 
and  thofe  of  Cromarty  and  Dornock. 

The  face  of  Scotland,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  prefents  us 
with  the  moft  incontrovertible  evidences  of  its  having  been  formerly 
lover-run  with  timber.  The  deepeft  morafles,  contain  large  logs  of 
wood;  and  their  watersbeing  impiegnated  with  turpentine  have  a 
preferving  quality,  as  appears  by  the  human  bodies  v«'hich  have  been 
Idifcovered  in  thofe  moraffes.  Fir  trees  grow  in  great  i^erfeftion  al- 
moft  all  over  Scotland,  and  form  beautiful  plantations.  The  Scotch 
oak  is  excellent  in  the  Highlands,  where  fome  woods  reach  20  or  30 
miles  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth  but  without  being  of  much 
emolument  to  the  proprietors,  being  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  water 
carriage. 

Metals  AND  MINERALS.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at  prcfcnt 
boaft  of  its  gold  mines,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  it  contains  fuch,  or  at 
leaft  that  Scotland  formerly  afforded  a  conhdcrablc  quantity  of  that  met- 
al for  its  coinage.  James  V.  and  his  father  contrafted  with  certain 
Germans  for  working  the  mines  of  Crawford-Moor  ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
doubted faft,  that  when  James  V.  married  the  French  king's  daughter, 
a  number  of  covered  dilhes,  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold,  were 
prefented  to  the  guefts  by  way  of  defert.  The  civil  wars  and  trou- 
bles which  followed,  under  his  daughter,  and  in  the  minority  of  his 
igrandfon,  drove  thofe  foreigners,  the  chief  of  whom  was  called  Come- 
[lius,  from  their  works,  which  fince  that  time  have  never  been  re- 
jcovered. 

;     Several  landholders   in   Scotland  derive   a  large  profit  from  thcly 

,!ead  mines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  to  produce  large  quan- 

:ities  of  filver  ;  but  we   know  of  no  filver  mines  that  are  worked  at 

brefent.     Some  copper  mines  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh  ;  and 

.Tiany  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  eaft,  weft,  and  nothern  counties  produce 

excellent  coal  of  various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  v/hich  are  exported, 

'  o  the  vaft  emolument  of  the  public.     Lime-ftonc  is  here  in  great  plcn- 

;.y,  as  is  free-ftone  ;  fo  that  the  houfes  of  the  betterjort  are  conftruftcd 

:)f  the  moft   beautiful  materials.     The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Tiany  places  in    Scotland,    where   no    coal  is  found,   prevented  them 

"rem  fupplying  that  defeft  by  plantations  of  wood  ;  and  the  peat-moi- 

'es  being  in  many  parts,  of  the  north  efpecially,  almoft  cxliauftcd,  the 

nhabitants  are  put  to  great  difficulties  for  fuel  ;  however  the  tafte  for 

plantations,  of  all  kinds,  that  now  prevails,  will  foon  remedy  that  in- 

:onvenience. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in  Lanerkfhire  ;  alum  mines  have 
i'cen  found  in  Bamfffhire  ;  cryftal,  variegated  pebbles,  and- other 
ranfparent  ftones,  which  admit  of  the  fiiicft  polifh  for  feais,  are  found 
n  various  parts  ;  as  are  talc,  flint,  fea-fhells,  potters  clay,  and  fullers 
arth.  The  ftones  which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow  heads,  and 
0  which  they  aflign  a  fupernatural  origin  and  ufe,  were  probably  the 
lint-heads  of  arrows  made  ufe  of  by  the  Caledonians  and  ancient 
iicots.  No  country  produces  greater  plenty  of  iron-ore  both  in  mines 
nd  ftones,  than  Scotland  ;  of  which  the  proprietors  now  begin  to 
5'artake  of  the  profits, 
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Vegetable  AND  ANIMAL  PRO- "1  It  is  certain,  that  the  foil  of' 
DUCTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  /  Scotland,  may  be  rendered,  in  ma- 
ny parts,  nearly  as  fruitful  as  that  of  England,  It  is  even  faid,  that 
fome  trafts  of  the  low  countries  at  prefent  exceed  in  value  Englim  ef- 
tates  of  the  fame  extent,  becaufe  they  are  far  lefs  exhaufted  and  worn- 
out  than  thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  agriculture  is 
now  perhaps  as  well  underHood,  both  in  theory  and  praftice,  among' 
many  of  the  Scotch  landlords  and  farmers,  as  it  is  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  merchants  of  Glafgow,  who  are  the  life  and~foul  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  into  whofe  hands  a  very  conhderable 
part  of  the  landed  property  has  lately  fallen,  while  they  are  daily  in- 
troducing new  branches  of  commerce,  are  no  lefs  attentive  to  the  prog- 
refs  of  agriculture,  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particular,  and 
the  whole  ifland  in  general,  the  moft  effential  fervice.  The  aftive 
genius  of  thefe  people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks,  and  marfhes, 
which  being  hitherto  reckoned  ufelefs,  were  confequently  neglefted, 
but  are  now  brought  to  produce  certain  fpeci-es  of  grain  or  timber,  for 
which  the  foil  is  beft  adapted. 

But  the  fruits  of  fkill  and  induflry  are  chiefly  perceivable  in  the 
counties  lying  upon  the  river  Forth,  calJed  the  Lothians,  where  agri- 
culture is  thoroughly  underfl;ood,  and  the  farmers,  who  generally  rent 
from  3  to  500I.  per  ann.  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  comfortably 
lodged.  The  rcverfe,  however,  may  be  obferved  of  a  very  conhderable 
part  of  Scotland,  which  ftill  remains  in  a  fl:ate  of  nature,  and  where 
the  landlords,  ignorant  of  their  real  interefl;,  refule  to  grant  fuch  leaf- 
es  as  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  his  own  farm.  In  fuch 
places  the  hufbandmen  barely  exifl:  upon  the  gleanings  of  a  feanty 
farm,  leldom  exceeding  20  or  30I.  per  ann.  the  cattle  are  lean  and  fmall, 
the  houles  mean  beyond  exprelfion,  and  the  face  of  the  country  ex- 
liibits  the  moft  deplorable  marks  of  poverty  and  oppreflion.  Indeed 
from  a  mifl;aken  notion  of  the  landed  people  in  general,  the  greatef^ 
part  pf  the  kingdom  lies  naked  and  expofed,  for  want  of  fuch  hedge- 
rows and  planting  as  adorn  the  country  of  England.  They  confidcr 
hedges  as  ufelefs  and  cumberlbme,  as  occupying  more  room  than  what 
they  call  ftone  inclofures,  which,  except  in  the  Lothians  already  men- 
tioned, are  generally  no  other  than  low  paltry  walls,  huddled  up  of 
loofe  ftones,  without  lime  or  mortar,  which  have  a  bleak  and  mean  ap-* 
pearance. 

The  foil  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barely,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hay, 
and  pafture.  In  the  louthera  counties  the  fineft  garden  fruits,  partic- 
ularly apricots,  neftarines,  and  peaches,  are  faid  to  fall  little,  if  at  all, 
flioit  of  thole  in  England  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  common 
fruits.  The  uncultivated  parts  of  theHighlands abound  in  various  kinds 
ot  falubrious  and  pleafant-tafted  berries  ;  though  many  extenfivc  trafts 
are  covered  with  a  ftrong  heath.  TJie  fea-coaft  produces  the  alga  ma- 
rina, dulfe  or  dulifli,  a  moft  wholefome  nutritive  weed,  in  great  cjuaiiti- 
ties,  and  other  marine  plants^ 

The  Scots  have  improved  in  their  fifheries  as  much  as  they  have  in. 
their  manufa£lures  and  agriculture  :  For  focieties  have  been  formed, 
which  have  carried  that  branch  of  national  wealth  to  a  perfeftion 
that  never  was  before  known  in  that  country  ;  and  bids  fair  to  emu- 
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late  the  Dutch  themfelves  in  curing,  as  well  as  catching,  their  fifh. 
In  former  times,  the  Scots  leldom  ventured  to  fifh  above  a  league's 
diftance  from  the  land  ;  but  they  now  ply  in  the  deep  waters  as  bold- 
ly and  fuccefsfully  as  arty  of  their  neighbours.  Their  falmons,  which 
they  can  fend  more  early,  when  prepared,  to  the  Levant  and  fouthera 
markets,  than  the  Englifli  or  Irifh  can,  are  of  great  fervice  to  the  na- 
tion, as  the  returns  are  generally  made  in  fpecie,  or  beneficial  commod- 
ities. 

The  numbers  of  black  cattle  that  cover  the  hills  of  Scotland  to- 
wards the  Highlands,  and  fheep  that  are  fed  upon  the  beautiful  moun- 
tains of  Tweedale,  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth,  arc  almofi;  incredible, 
and  formerly  brought  l^vgc  fums  into  the  country  ;  the  black  cattle 
efpecially,  which,  when  fattened  on  the  lou.thern  paftures,  have  beea 
reckoned  fuperior  to  Englifli  beef.  This  trade  is  now  faid  to  be  on  tlie 
decline,  in  confequence  of  the  vaft  increafe  of  manufafturers  in  Scot- 
land, whofe  demand  for  butchers  meat  mufl  leffen  the  exportation  of 
cattle  into  England.  Some  are  :)f  opinion,  that  a  fufficient  flock,  by 
proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply  both  markets,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  nation. 

Population,  inhabitants,  1  If  we  confult  the  mod  ancient 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.  J  and  Creditable  hiftories,  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth  century,  mufi:  have  been  exceihve, 
as  it  afforded  fo  many  thoufands  to  fall  by  the  iwords  of  the  English. 
For  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  in  Scotland,  fee  the  General 
Table  of  Great  Britain. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned  ;  and  a  kind  of  a 
charafteriftiCal  feature,  that  of  high-cheek  bones,  is  obfervable  in  their 
faces  ;  they  are  lean,  but  clean  limbed,  and  can  endure  incredible  fa- 
tigues. Their  adventuring  fpirit  was  chif'fly  owning  to  their  laws  of 
fuccelTion,  which  inveflcd  the  elder  brother,  as  liead  of  the  family, 
"with  the  inheritance,  and  left  but  a  very  fcanty  portion  for  the  other 
fons.  This  obliged  the  latter  to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  no 
people  have  more  affeftion  for  their  native  foil  than  the  Scots  have  in 
general.  It  is  true,  this  difparity  of  fortune  among  the  fons  of  one 
family  prevails  in  England  likcwile  ;  but  the  refources  v.'hich  young- 
er brothers  have  in  England  are  numerous,  compared  to  thofe  of  a 
country  fo  narrow,  and  fo  little  improved,  either  by  commerce  or  agri- 
Culture,  as  Scotland  was  formerly. 

It  rcm.ains  perhaps  a  qiiefbion,  whether  that  lettered  education,  for 
which  the  Scots  v»^erc  noted  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  not 
of  prejudice  to  their  country,  while  it  was  of  the  utmoll  iervice  to  ma- 
ny of  its  natives.  Their  literature,  rendered  them  acceptable  and 
agreeable  among  foreigners  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  drained  the  na- 
tion of  that  order  of  men,  who  are  the  beft;  fitted  for  forming  and  exe- 
cuting the  great  plans  of  commerce  and  agriculture  lor  the  public 
emolument. 

With  regard  to  gentlemen  who  live  at  home,  upon  eftates  of  3C0I. 
a  year  and  upwards,  they  differ  little  or  nothing  in  their  manners,  and 
ftile  of  living,  from  their  Englifh  neighbours  of  the  like  fortunes. 

The  peafantry  have  their  peculiarities  ;  their  ideas   are  confined  ; 

but  no  people  can  conform  their  tempers  better  than  they  do   to  t'neir 

ftations.     They  are  taught  from  tiieir  infancy  to  bridle  their  pafuoiis, 
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to  beliavc  fubmifTivcly  to  their  fiipefiors,  and  live  within  the  bcunc^* 
of  the  moft  rigid  economy.  Hence  they  fave  their  money  and  their 
conflitutions,  and  few  ixiftances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery  and  other 
atrocious  vices,  occur  at  prefent  in  Scotland.  They  feldom  enter  fing- 
ly  upon  any  daring  enterprife  ;  but  when  they  aft  in  concert,  the 
fecrefy,  fagacily,  and  refokition,-  with  which  they  carry  on  any  defpe- 
rate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  ;  and  their  fidelity  to  one 
another,  under  tlie  ftrongeft  temptations  arifingfrom  their  poverty,  is 
/lill  mor6  extraordinary:  Their  nrob's  are  managed  \Vith  all  the  cau- 
tion of  confpiracies  ;  witnefs  that  which  put  Porteusto  death  in  ly^G^- 
in  open  defiance  of  law  and  governm.ent,  and  in  the  midft  of  20.000 
people  ;  and,  though  the  agents  were  well  known,  and  fome  of  them 
tried,' with  a  reward  of  560I.  annexed  to  their  conviftion,  yet  no  evi- 
dence could  be  found  fufficient  to  bring-  them  to  punifl^ment.  The 
fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  of  both  fcxes,  under  a  llill  greater  tempta- 
tion, to  the  yeung  Pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  CuUoden,  could  fcarce- 
ly  he  believed  Vvei-e  it  not  well  attefhed. 

The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  of  Scotland,  v/ho  live  chiefly  by  paf-, 
ture,  have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry  ;  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of 
the  Scotch  tunes  is  re'lifhed  by  all  true  judges  of  nature.  Love  is  gen- 
erally the  fubjeft,  and  many  of  the  airs  have  been  brought  upon  the 
Englifliflagewith  variations,  under  ncAV  names,  but  with  this  difadvant«' 
age,  that,  th(::«jgh  rendered  move  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mufic, 
they  are  mollly  altered  for  the  worfe,  being  flripped  of  that  original 
limplicity,  which,  however  irregular,  is  their  moil  effential  charafter- 
i'ftic,  wliich  is  kv  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  has  fuch  powers  over  the 
human  breaft.  Thofe  of  a  more  lively  and  merry  ftrain  have  had  better- 
fortune,  being  introduced  into  the  army  in  their  native  drcls,  by  the 
fife,  an  inflrument  forvdiich  they  arc  remarkably  well  fuited. 

Dancing  is  a  favourite  amufeiVient  in  this  country,  but  little  regard- 
is  paid  to  art  or  gracefulnefs  ;  the  whole  confifls  in  agility,  ^and  in 
keeping  time  in  their  own  tunes,  vi^hich  they  do  with  great  exaftnefs. 
One  of  the  particular  diverfionspraftifed  by  the  gentlemen, is  the  GofF^- 
which  requires  an  equal  degree  of  art  and  ftrength  ;  it  is  played  by  a 
bat  and  a  ball  ;  the  latter  is  imaller  and  harder  than  a  cricket  ball  ;  the 
bat  is  of  a  taper  conllruftion^  till-  i-t-  terminates  in-  the  part  that  flrikes 
the  ball,  which  is  loaded  with  lead,  and  faced  with  horn.  The  diver- 
Tion  itfelf  refernbles  that  of  the  Mall,  v/hich  was  common  in  i'-ngland 
in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century.  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball 
an  amazing  dillancc  at  one  ilroke  ;  each  party  follows  his  ball  upon  an 
open  heath,  and  he  wlio  Ihikes  it  in  fewefl  ilrokes  into- a  hole,  wins, 
the  game.  The  diverfiQn  of  Curling  is  like^vi^e,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
tl\e  Scots.  '  It  i?  performed  upon  ice,  with  large  tbt  (Loncs,  often  from 
twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  v/hich  they  hurl  from  a 
common  Hand  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  diftance  ;  and  whoever  is  near-, 
eft  the  mark  is  the  viftor.  Thefc  two  may  be  called  the  Handing  fum-, 
roer  and  winttf  diverfionsof  Seot-land.  The  natives  art  expert  at  all 
the  otlrer  diverfions  common  in  England,  cricket  excepted,,  of  which 
they  have  no  nutioa  ;  the  gcntiemea  confidering  it  as  too  athletic  and 
mechanical. 

Langu^%ge.j     I'hc  language  of  the  Highlanders,efpecially  towards- 
Lo'.-haber  and  lixdcriOeh,  is  nidicajly  Ccltie, 

Rf.t  lo'cv."] 
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Religion.]  Ancient  Seottifh  hiftorians,-  with  Bede,  and  other 
ivriters,  generally  agree  that  Chriftianity  was  firfl  taught  in  Scotland 
by  feme  of  the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  apoflilc,  who  tied  to  this  nor- 
thern corner  to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Domitian,  the  Roman  empe- 
ror ;  though  it  was  not  publickly  profeflcd  till  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  a  prince,  whom  Scotch  hiftorians  call  Donald  the 
Firft,  his  queen,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles,  were  folemnly  baptifed.  It 
was  farther  confirmed  by  emigration  from  South  Britain,  during  the 
perfecutions  of  Aurelius  and  Diociefian,  when  it  became  the  eftabliflv- 
ed  religion  of  Scotland,  under  the  mariagem.ent  of  certain  learned  anc?; 
pious  men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  firfh  regular 
clergy  in  Scotland,  and  were  governed  by  overfeers  or  bifhops  choien 
by  themfelves,  from  among  their  own  body,  and  who  had  no  pre-emi- 
nence or  rank  over  the  reft  of  their  brethren. 

Thus,  independent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriftjanity  fecms  (o 
have  been  taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  in  Scotland  as  a  na- 
tional church,  where  it  flouriflied  in  its  native  firrtplicity,  till  the  arrival 
of  Palladius,  a  prieft  fent  by  the  bifhop  of  Rome  in  the  fi:fth  centur^', 
who  found  means  to  introduce  th?  modes  and  ceremonies  of  tlie  Rom- 
ifh  church,  which  at  laft  prevailed,  and  Scotland  became  involved  in 
that  darknefs  which  for  many  ages  overfpread  Europe  ;  though  their 
dependance  upon  the  Pope  was  very  flender,  v.'Iien  compared  to  the 
implicit  fubje£lion  of  many  other  nations. 

The  Culdees,  however,  long  retained  their  originalmannci's,  and  re- 
mained a  diftinct  order,  notwithftanding  the  oppreffion  of  the  Rom.an; 
Clergy,  fo  late  as  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  14th  century,  when 
they  difappeared.  But  it  is  worthy  of  obfefvation,  that  theoppofition 
to  the  old  Religion  in  this  ifiand,  though  it  ceafed  in  Sco'land  upon  thd 
extinftion  of  the  Culdees,  was  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  England  by 
John  WicklifFc,  a  man  of  abilities  and  learning,  who  was  th-e  forerun- 
ner, in  the  work  of  reformation,  to  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
as  the  latter  were  t6  Martin  Luther,  and  John  Calvin, 

The  reformation  in  Scotland  begnn  in  the  reign  of  James  V,  made 
great  progrefs  under  that  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  was  at  length 
completed  through  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  v/ho  had  adopted  the 
doftrincs  of  Calvin,  and  in  a  degree  was  the  apoftle  of  Scotland. 

The  bounds  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  large  uoon  the 
doftrinal  and  osconomical  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  that  its  firft  principle  is  a  parity  of  ecclefiaftical  authority 
among  all  its  prefbyters  :  and  it  is  modelled  principally  after  the  Cal-" 
viniftical  plan  eftablifiied  at  Geneva.  The  power  of  the  Scotch  eler<7\' 
is  at  prefent  very  moderate,  or  at  leaft  very  moderately  exercifed.  They 
have  been  ever  fince  the  Revolution,  firm  adherents  to  civil  liberty, 
and  the  houfe  of  Hanover  ;  and  aCted  with  remarkable  intrepiility  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  in  1745.  They  drefs  \vithout  clerical  robes;  bu?. 
fomeofthcm  appear  in  the  pulpit  in  gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form, 
and  bands.  They  make  no  ufe  of  fet  form.s  in  v/orfhip.  The  rents  of 
the  bifhops,  fince  the  abolition  of  eplfcopacy,  are  paid  to  the  kin?r,  who 
commonly  appropriates  them  to  pious  purpofes,  A  thoufand  pounds  a 
^ear  is  always  fent  by  his  majefty  for  the  ufc  of  the  proteflant  fchools 
erefted  by  aft  of  parliament  in  North  Britain,  and  the  Weftern  Ifies  ; 
ajTid  the  Scotch  clergy,  of  late,  have  planned  c^t  fands  for  the  fuDpor; 
'i3  "of 
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of  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  number  of  pariflies  in  Scotland 
are  ei^ht  hundred  and  ninety,  whereof  tliirty-one  are  collegiate 
chuJj^ches,  that  is,  v;hcre  the  cure  is  ferved  by  more  than  one  minifter. 

The  hifjheft  ecclefiaftical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  affem- 
bly,  which  we  mav  call  the  ecclehafhlcal  parliament  of  Scotland.  It 
confifts  of  commiffioners,  fome  of  which  are  laymen,  under  the  title  of 
ruling  ciders,  from  prefbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  univerfities.  A  pref- 
bytery.  confifting  of  under  twelve  minifters,  ferwls  two  minifters,  and 
one  ruling  elder  :  If  it  contains  between  twelve  and  eighteen  minifters, 
it  finds  three,  and  one  ruling  elder  :  If  it  contains  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends  four  minifters  and  two  ruling  el- 
ders ;  but  if  the  prefbytery  has  twenty-four  minifters,  it  fends 
five  minifters  and  two  ruling  elders.  Every  royal  burgh  fends  one 
ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two  ;  whofe  eleftion  muft  be  attefted  by 
the  refpeftive  kirk-felTions  of  their  own  burghs.  Every  univerftty 
fends  one  commiffioner,  ufually  a  minifter  of  their  own  body.  The 
commiffioners  are  chofen  yearly,  fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the 
affembly.  The  ruling  elders  are  often  of  the  firft  quality  of  the 
country. 

The  king  prefides  by  his  commiftioner  (who  is  always  a  nobleman) 
in  this  affembly,  which  meets  once  a  year  ;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  their 
deliberations.  The  order  of  their  proceedings  is  regular,  though  the 
inimber  of  members  often  creates  a  confufion  ;  which  the  moderator, 
who  is  chofen  by  them  to  be  as  it  were  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  has  not 
fiifficient  authority  to  prevent.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other 
ecclefiaftical  courts  in  Scotland  to  the  general  AiTembly  ;  and  no  ap- 
peal lies  from  its  determinations  in  religious  matters. 

Pro'ancial  fynods  are  next  in  authority  to  the  general  AiTembly.-— 
They  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  prefbyteries,  over 
whom  th'.'y  have  a  power  ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of  them  in  Scotland  : 
But  their  afts  arc  reverfible  by  the  general  Affembly. 

Suhordyiate  to  the  fynods,  are  prefbyteries,  fixty-nirkc  of  which  are 
in  Scotland,  each  conlifting  of  a  number  of  contiguous  pariflies.  The 
minifters  of  thefe  pai-ifhes,  with  one  ruling  elder,  chofen  half-yearly 
out  of  every  kirk-feffion,  compofe  a  prefbytery.  Thefe  prefbyteries 
meet  in  the  head  town  of  that  divifron  ;  but  have  no  jurifdiftion  be- 
yond their  own  bounds,  though  within  thefe  they  have  cognifance  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  and  matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufinefs  is 
the  ordination  of  candidates  for  livings,  in  which  they  are  regular  and 
folemn.  The  patron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nominate  or  prefent  in  fix 
months  after  a  vacancy,  otherwife  the  prefbytery  fills  the  place  jure 
deyoLiito  ;  but  that  privilege  does  not  hold  in  royal  burghs. 

A  kirk-feffxon  is  the  loweft  ecclefiaftical  judicatoi  v  in  Scotland, 
and  its  authority  docs  not  extend  beyond  its  own  parifti.  The  mem- 
bers confift  of  the  minifter,  elders,  and  deacons.  The  deacons  arc 
laymen,  and  have  the  fuperintendency  of  the  poor,  and  take  care  of 
other  parochial  affairs.  The  elder,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  ruling  elder, 
is  a  place  of  great  parochial  truft,  and  he  is  generally  a  lay  perfon  of 
quality  or  intcreft  in  the  parifli.  They  are  fupjjofed  to  aft  in  a  kind^. 
of  coordi-nancy  with  the  minifter,  and  to  be  alllfting  to  him  in  many 
of  his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechiling,  vifiting  the  fick,  and 
«tthe  communiou-tabie,  Ther 
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Thp  office  of  miniflers,  or  preaching  prcfoyters,  includes  the  offices 
cf  deacons  and  ruling-elders  ;  they  alone  can  preach,  adiniiiifter  the 
facraments,  caLCchife,  pronounce  church  cenfures.  ordain  deacons  and 
rulincT-eldcrs,  affift  at  the  impofition  of  ha\ids  upon  other  minifters,  and 
moderate  or  prefide  in  all  ecclefiaftical  judicatories. 

The  other  fefts  of  dilFenters  in  Scotland  are  epifcopalians,  a  few 
quakers,  many  Roman  Catholics  and  fome  fcftaries,  who  are  denomi- 
nated from  their  preachers.  Epifcopacy,  from  the  time  of  the  reftora- 
tion  in  1660,  to  that  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was  the  eflabliflied 
church  of  Scotland.  The  partifans  of  the  duke  of  York,  retained 
the  epifcopal  religion  ;  and  king  William's  government  was  rendered 
io  unpopular  in  Scotland,  that  in  queen  Anne's  time,  the  epifcopalians 
Avere  more  numerous  in  fome  parts  than  the  Prefl:ivterians  ;  and  their 
meetings,  which  they  held  under  the  a6l  of  Toleration,  as  well  attend- 
ed. A  Scotch  epifcopalian  thus  becoming  another  name  for  a  Jacobite, 
they  received  fome  checks  after  tlie  rebellion  in  1715  ;  but  they  re- 
covered themfelves  fo  well,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745,  they  became  again  numerous,  after  which  the  government 
found  means,  to  invalidate  the  afts  of  their  clerical  order.  Their  meet- 
ings, ftill  fubfift,  but  thinly. 

Scotland,  during  the  time  of  epifcopacy,  contained  two  archbifhop- 
ricks,  St  Andrews  and  Glafgow  ;  and  twelve  bifhopricks. 

Learning  and  learned  men. J  For  this  article  we  may  refer  to 
the  literary  hillory  of  Europe  for  1400  years  paft.  The  weflern  parts 
and  ifles  of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apoflle  of 
Ireland  ;  and  many  others  fince,  whofe  bare  names  would  make  a  long 
article.  Charles  tlie  Gi^at,  or  Charlemagne,  mofl  unquellionably  held 
a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  the  kings  of  Scotland,  with  whom 
lie  formed  a  famous  league  ;  and  employed  Scotchmen  in 'planning, 
fettling,  a.id  ruling  his  favourite  univerfitics,  and  other  fcminaries  of 
learning,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  undoubted  truth, 
though  afecmingly  paradoxical  faft,  ihit  Barbour,  a  Scotch  poet,  phi- 
lofopher,  and  hifhorian,  though  prior  in  time  to  Chaucer,  having  flour- 
ifhed  in  the  year  16,38,  wrote,  according  to  the  modern  ideas,  as  pure 
Englifh  as  that  bard,  and  his  veriification  is  perhaps  more  harmonious* 
The  deftruftion  of  the  Scotch  monuments  of  learning  and  antiquity 
have  rendered  their  early  annals  lame,  and  often  fabulous  ;  but  the 
Latin  ftyle  of  Buchanan's  hiftory  is,  to  tliis  day,  the  m.ofl  clalhcal  of  all 
modern  produ6lions.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  neighr 
bouring  princes,  are  incomparably  the  finell  compohtions  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  fiee  from  the  barbarifms  of  thofe 
fent  them  in  aniwer.  Tins  has  been  confidered  as  a  proof,  that  clalh- 
cal  learning  was  more  cultivated  at  the  court  of  Scotland,  than  at  any 
other  in  Europe. 

The  difcovery  of  the  logarithms,  a  difcovgry,  which  in  point  of  in- 
genuity and  utility,  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  mc^dc  in  modern 
times,  is  tiie  indil'putable  right  of  Napier  of  Merchiflon.  Ai^.d  fince 
his  time,  the  mathematical  Iciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland 
with  great  fuccefs.  Keil,  in  his  phyfico-mathematical  works,  to  the 
clearnefs  of  his  reafoning',  has  added  the  colouring  of  a  poet,  which  is 
the  more  lemarkable,  not  only  as  the  fubjeft  is  little  fufceptible  cf  cr- 
Ijament,  but  as  he  wrote  in  an  ancient  language.     Of  all  writers  on  af-' 
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fronotny,  Gregory  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  n:ioft  perfefl;  and  elegant. 
Ivlaclaiirin,  the  companion  and  the  frieiid  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  was 
endowed  with  all  that  precihon  and  force  of  mind,  which  rendered 
liirh  pecLiIiarlvfitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  man  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  apprchenfions,  and  for  diffufing  that  light 
through  the  world,  which  Newton  had  confined  within  the  fphere  of 
the  learned.  His  Treatife  on  Fluxions  is  regarded  by  the  beft  judge* 
in  Europe,  as  the  clearefi;  account  of  the  mod  refined  and  fubtle  fpecu- 
lations  on  vvhich  the  human  mind  ever  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs. 
While  Maclaurin  purfued  this  new  career,  a  geometrician,  no  lefs  fa- 
jneus,  diliinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  fure,  but  almofh  deferted  track  of 
anliquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simfon,  fo  well  known  over  Eu- 
rope, for  his  illuftratioii  of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  Elements  of 
Euclid,  and  above  all,  his  Conic  Sections,  are  fufficient,  of  themfelves, 
i;o  eftablifh  the  fcientific  reputation  of  his  native  country. 

This,  liov/ever,  does  not  reft  on  the  chara£ler  of  a  fev/  mathemati- 
cians and  aftronomers.  The  fine  arts  have  been  called  fifters  to  de- 
jnote  their  affinity.  There  is  the  fame  connexion  between  the  fcien- 
ces,  particularly  thofe  which  dependon  obicrvation.  ISIathematics  and 
thylics,  properly  fo  called,  were  in  Scotland  accompanied  by  the  oth- 
er branches  of  ftudy  to  which  tliey  are  allied.  In  medicine,  partic- 
tilarlj-,  the  names  of  Pitcairr,,  Arbuthnpt,  jvlunro,  Smellie,  and  Whyt^ 
liold  a  diflinguifhcd  place. 

Noi"  have  the  Scots  been  unfuccefsful  in  cultivating  the  Belles  Let- 
Ires.  Foreigners  vvho  inhabit  warmer  climates,  and  coi^iceive  the  nor- 
thern n;itions  incapable  of  tenderncfs  and  feeling,  are  aftoniihed  at 
iihe  poetic  genius  and  delicate  feniibility  of  Thomfon. 

But  of  all  literary  purfuits,  that  of  rendering  mankind  more  virtuous 
Jind  happy,  which  is  the  proper  obieft  of  what  is  called  morals,  ought 
io  be  regarded  with  pepuliar  honour  and  refpeft.  The  phiiofophy  of 
Dr.  Hutchefon,*  not  to  mention  other  works  more  fubtle  and  elegant, 
but  lefs  convincing  and  leis  inftruftive,  deferves  to  be  read  by  all  who 
icnow  their  duty,  or  v,ho  would  wifh  to  praftife  it.  Next  to  Locke's 
Eifav  on  the  Hjjiman  Undcrftanding,  it  is  pcihaps  the  bcft  diffcftion  of 
ihe  human  lyiind,  that  hath  appeared  in  modern  tin:ics  ;  and  it  is  likcr 
wife  the  moftufeful  fupplemj^nt  to  that  effdy. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  all  the  individuals,  who  have  difr 
tinguirhe(l  themfjiyes  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  particu- 
iaily  as  thofe  who  are  alive  (fome  of  them  in  high  efteem  for  hiftorical, 
fcthical.  and  fermonic  compofition)  difpute  the  palm  of  merit  with 
the   dead,  and  cover  theircountry  with  unfading  laurels. 

U*\ivi'.i?.si  TIES,  j  The  univcifitics  of  Scotl;jnd  arefour,  viz.  St.  +An- 

drews, 

■■•*  IreUnd  aU'o  claims  the  lionoui  of  giving  birtli  to  thi^  GciUkra.in,  anJ  upon,  (apparent«> 
■• ,  eiiod  iJiiliionly. 
t  St.  Andrews  has  a  Chancellor,  two  Principals,  and  eleven  ProfciTors  in 
C'veek,  Moral  Philolophy,  Church  HiAory^ 

IKinianity,  Natural  Philotophy,  Divinity, 

Vlebicw,  MjiJicniatics,  Medicine. 

Logic.  Civil  Hiilory, 

•This  Uiiivcj-ritvpofftfles  federal  vcr>  great  aJvantages  for  the  eOucation  of  youth.  Thp 
jij:  ):;  puv'j  and  I'alubricus  ;  the  place  for  excrcife  dry  and  extenlive  ;  tlie  exercifes  them- 
•elves  are  jiealth^'  and  innocent.  It  is  fftuated  in  a  peninl'ulated  country,  lemote  from  cor«- 
ir„?J"oe  v.ii'h  1.1*1  world,  the  haunt  cf  diffoDtjon.     J'roni  ihe  rnalln'-l's  of  the  Society,  every 

Sludeiic 
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drews,  founded  in    141 1.— Glafgowt    about  1453.— Aberdeen,^  1494. 
.—And  Edinburgh. II  1582. 

Society.']  A  Society  was  incorporated  by  patent,  in  the  year 
1708,  for  eretling  (chools  in  North-Britain  and  the  Iflcs  ;  andint7i6, 
an  aft  paiTed  for  their  eftabliihmcnt,  and  a  fund  of/  .20,005  was  ap- 
propriated, and  made  a  flock,  for  carrying  on  the  defign.  llic  Socie^ 
ty  applied  to  George  J  I.  for  an  additional  charter  to  ereft  work  houfes 
for  employing  children'in  manufaftures,  houfe  wifery  and  hulLandry, 
in  the  Highlands  a.^,d  lUes,  and  obtained  from  him  not  only  a  patent, 
but  a  revenue  of  _£",iooo  a  year,  and  they  have  now  upwards  loo 
ichools,  in  whicli  between  4  and  5000, boys  and  girls  are  educated. 

Cities, 

Student's  chlraiflev  is  pei-fecTly  known.      No  little    irregiilarit}'  can  be  committed,  but  it 

is  loon  Jifcovered  and  checked  :   V'lca  cannot  gain  conleiiucnce   in   tllis  place,   Jor  the  incoi'- 

trigible  are  never  permitted  to  remain  the  corruptovs  of  the  reft. 

I  Glafgovv  has  a  Chancell»r,  Reaor,  Dean  ot  Faculty,  Principal,  and  fourteen  Profcffors  iu 
Greek,  Moral  Pliilol'ophy,  Divinity, 

Humanity,  N':itural  Philolophy,  Civil  and  Scotch  Law, 

Hebrew,  M.ithematics,  Medicine, 

Oriental  Languages,     Pradical  Aftroaomy,  Anatomy. 

Logic,  Hillory, 

^  Aberdeen  has  properly  two  colleges,  viz.  King's  College,  and  Marifchal   College,   King's 
College  has  a  Chancellor,  Redor,  Principal,  and  (even  Profeflors  in 
Creek)  Philolbpli),  Civil  Law, 

Humanity,  Divinity,  Medicine, 

Oriental  Languages, 
Marifchal  College  has  a  Clupcfllor,  Reclor,  Pjipcipal,   and  (even  Profeffors  in 
Creek,  Natural  Philolophy,  flivinity. 

Oriental  Languages,      Mathematics,  Hcdicjae. 

Moral  Philofophy&Logic, 
;■   Atprefent  (1790)  the  Senatus  Academicils  @f  this  Vuiveifity  confifts  cf  the   foUowinf 

r  ■.:mbcrf,  arranged  a».cording  to  the  different  faculties. 
Family  o/Tficology. 

William  Robertfon,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  College. 

Andrew  Hunter,  D.  D.  Profeffor  of  Divinity. 

Thomas  H^irdv,  D,D.  Regius  Piofs;fl;ir  of  Church  Hiftory. 

James  Robertfon,  D.  D.  Profelfor  of  OrientaWLanguages,  and    Emeritas   Secretary  anl  Li, 

Faculiv  c/Lavj.  [brarian, 

Robert  Dick,  Advocats,  ProfeTur  of  Civil  Law. 

Allan  Maconochip,  do.  do.  of  Public  Law, 

Alexander  Fpafer  Tytlcr,  do.   do.  of  Univerfal  Civil  Hiftory,  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  An,- 

l^dvid  Hume,         do,  do.  of  Scots  Law.  [titjuities. 

Faculty  'if  Medicine. 

Alexander  Monro,  M.  D.  Profeffor  of  Metlieine,  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

James  Gregory,  M-    D.      do.  of  the  Pra(tli,cc  ol  Piiyfic, 

Jofeph  Black,  M,  D.  do.  of  Medicine  and  Chemhtry. 

Vrancis  Home,  M.  D.  do.      do.    and  Materia  Midica. 

Andrev/  Duncan,  M.  D.  do.  ot  the  Theory  of  Phyfic. 

Daniel  Rutherford,  M.  D.  do.  of  Medicine  and  Botany, 

Alexander  Hamilton,  M.  D.  of  Midwifery. 

Faculty  cf  Arts.. 

George  Stewart,  L.  L.  D,  Emeritus  Pioteifor  of  Humani>y.. 

Adam  FergufTon,  L.  L.  D.  do.  do.  of  Moral  Philolophy,. and  joint  Profefforof  Mat'.ie^:at;c», 

Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  do.  do.  ol  Rhetoric  and  R.;lles  LeUrcs. 

.Andrew  Dalziel,  A.  M.  Profdlor  o'  Greek,  and  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

John  Robifon,  A.  M.  Pfofcilnrof  N;itural  Philoiophy.  '    . 

bugald  Stewart,  A.  M.do.  ol  Moral  Philolophy. 

John  Kill,  L.  L.  D.  do.  of  Humanity. 

John  Bruce,  .A..  M.  J-^nt  Profeffor  of  Logic. 

]ohn  Walker,  D.  D.  Regius  Profeffor  ot  Natural  Hiftory  and  Keeper  of  the  MufeutiJi 

William  Greenfield,  A.  M.  Prolcflnr  of  Rlietonc  and  Leiles  Lettres. 

John  Playfair,  A.  M.  do.  of  Mathematics. 

i'.'jbert  Blair,  M.  D.  Regius  Profsuor  of  Praftic^l  A^^ronomy. 
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Ctties,  towns,  and  other!  Edinburgh.  This  city  is  fitu* 
EDIFICES  ?uelic'an"D  PRIVATE.  J  atcd  in  \V.  long.  3^,  N.  lat.  56^, 
jnear  the  fouthern  bank  oi  the  river  Forth,  upon  a  ftcep  hill,  rifing 
jfrom  E.  to  W.  and  terminating  in  a  high  rock,  on  which  the  Caftle 
il;and.s.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  It  has  lately  been  emhel- 
Jifhed  with  a  great  number  of  fine  houfes  in  modern  tafte.  Its  chief 
itreet  is  the  noblefl  in  the  world  :  It  is  broad  enough  for  five  coaches 
to  pafs  abvea*}.  This  ftreet  is  exceedinaly  well  paved,  and  rifes  in 
the  middle,  with  canals  on  each  fide.  The  houfes  are  very  lofty  ef- 
specially  in  the  I-ligh-flreet  ;  feme  are  not  Icfs  than  fourteen  ftories  in 
iheight.  This  is  owning  to  tlieir  being  flraitened  for  room,  which  be- 
ing two  fmall  for  great  foundations,  thev  are  forced  to  make  up  for 
that  fcantincls  by  the  fuperflruclures.  Moft  of  the  houfes  being  part- 
ed into  tenements,  they  have  as  many  landlords  as  ftories,  without  de- 
pendence on  one  another.  The  excellive  height  of  buildings  has  late- 
ly been  prohibited.  The  city  is  watered  by  leaden  pipes  brought 
from  a  neiglibouring  fpring.  It  contains  befides  churches,  feveral 
magnificent  buildings,  among  Vv'hich  are,  the  caftle  already  mentioned 
fituated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  inacceffible  on  the  nprth,  fouth, 
and  weft,  and  at  the  entrance  from  the  city  is  defended  by  an  outwork, 
«nd  around  battery  :  It  is  furniilied  with  water  by  two  wells  in  a 
^•ock.      In  this  place  are  kept  the  regalia  arid  records  of  State. 

The  hofpital,  founded  by  Geoige  Kerriot,  ftands  to  the  fouth-well 
of  the  caftle.  in  a  noL'le  fituation.  It  is  the  fn.eft  and  moil  regular 
fpccimen  which  Ignio  Jones  has  left  us  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far 
exceeding  any  thing  of  tiiat  kind  to  be  feen  in  England.  It  was  built 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  belonging  to  the 
citizens  and  tradefmen  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  under  the  direftion  of  the 
city  magiftrates.  '     ' 

The  Farhament  S-^uare,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  w'as  formerly 
the  moft  ornamentalpart  of  this  city  ;  it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble 
quadrangle,  part  of  which  coniifts  of  lofty  buildings  ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle is  a  fine  equcftrian  flatue  or  Charles  II.  The  room  built  by 
Charles  L  for  the  parliament-houfe,  though  not  Co  large,  is  better  pro- 
"portioned  than  \Veftm.infter-hall  :  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in 
the  fame  maniicr,  has  been  by  good  judges  held  to  be  luperior.  It  is 
row  converted  into  a  court  of  law,  where  a  fingle  judge,  called  the 
Jord  ordinary,  prefides  bv  rotation  ;  in  a  room  near  it,  fit  the  other 
judges  5  and  adjoining  aie  the  public  ofFices  of  the  law,  exchequer, 
■.■■'■  chancery^ 

J.itnes  rinlayfon,  A.  TvT.  Joint  Frofeiibr  of  Logic. 

^lidrtw  Co-'entry,  ^'t .  D.  Profefior  of  Agriculture. 

■    The  i-.uinber  Of  Students  during  the  felllni  af  the  College  coir.rutrjcir.g  Oci.  xo,    ly^Qj 

and  end  in  J  May  6!h,  i7gc,  was  nearly  as  lollowc  ; 

S;i!fl,c:itb  ir.  Diviu'u),'  ~  -  »  -  130 

.        Law,  „  ,  _  ~  100 

Phyf-c,  „  -  .  -  »  440 

Gcaeral      CIcjIkcs,  -  »  *.  -  420 

In  al!  1C90 
the  o'cj  Ij-.iildinp-s  hsvirg  fallen  info  decay,  have  been  partly  rakcn  dovvn>  and  a  new 
^:Ji'ding  is  now  eredting,  the  toui-.dati()n  «f  which  was  laid  wiifi  gitat  cercn  ony,  D<c.  j6, 
iriig.  ,  Tl-.i  eaft  and  wsil  points  ot  this  \.\\e  extend  255  feet,  and  the  ffui^  and  north  358 
f'-^t,  Tlie  voomi  for  the  Llbr.iryand  Muftum,  are  each  to- be  6S  teet  in  length;  and  the 
dj.iieiiA'JOiis  ot  thiB  Hall  for  degrees  and  public  Exevcifcs  arc  about  90  leet  by  30. 

P.'jcv.-i.   Br::,  article  EdUdargk-  7ii.lL-i-ubiiJ!.'n-gin  Edlnk:irgh, 
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chancery,  fhrievalty,  and  magiflracy  of  Eainburgii  ;  and  in  it  is 
kept  the  valuable  libraiv  of  the  lawyers.  This  equals  any  thing  of 
the  like  kind  to  be  found  in  Enghmd,  or  perhaps  in  any  pint  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  at  firft  entirely  founded  and  furnifhed  by  lawyers. — 
The  number  of  printed  books  it  contains  is  amazing  ;  and  the  collec- 
tion has  been  made  with  great  taflc  and  judgment.  It  contains  like- 
wdfe  the  mod  valuable  manufcript  remains  of  the  Scorch  hlftory,  char- 
tularies,  and  other  papers  of  antiquity,  with  a  ferlcs  of  medals.  Ad- 
joining to  the  library  is  the  room  where  the  publick  records  are  kept ; 
but  both  it  and  that  which  contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the 
roof,  are  mifcrably  dark  and  difmal.  It  is  faid  that  preparations  are 
now  carrying  on,  for  lodging  both  the  books  and  the  papers  in  rooms  far 
better  fuited  to  their  importance  and  value. 

The  modern  edifices  in  and  ne.ij-  Edinburgh,  fuch  as  the  exchange, 
public  offices,  its  hoipitals,  bridges,  and  the  like,  demonflratc  the  vafr. 
improvement  of  the  tafle  '-f  the  Scots  in  their  public  woiks.  Parallel 
to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
others,  have  begun  to  build  a  new  tc*A/n,  upon  a  plan  which  does  hon- 
our to  the  preicnt  age.  1  he  ftreets  and  fquaues  are  laid  out  with  the 
utmofl  regularity,  and  the  houfcs  are  to  be  built  of  ftone,  in  an  elegant 
tafle.  The  fronts  of  fome  are  fuperbly  finiihed  in  all  the  beauties  of 
aixhitcfture,  difpLying  at  the  fame  time  the  judgment  of  the  builder, 
^nd  the  public  fpirit  of  the  proprietor. 

Between  the  old  and  the  new  town,  is  a  narrow  vale,  which,  agweea- 
bly  to  the  origiiial  plan  was  to  have  been  formed  into  a  flieet  of  water, 
bordered  b)'  a  terrace  walk,  and  the  afcent  towards  the  new  town 
covered  with  pleafure  gardens,  flirubbcries,  &.c.  But  this  elegant  de- 
iign  v/as  fruflratecl,  through  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  magillrates,  who, 
finding  greater  benefits  by  letting  the  grounds  to  inferior  tradefman  up- 
on building  leafes  ;  this  fpot,  formed  by  nature  as  an  agreeable  open- 
ing to  a  crowded  city,  became  a  nuifance  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  had 
been  fo  liberal  in  ornamenting  the  buildinus  upon  the  fummit.  A  dc- 
cifion  of  the  lioufc  of  Eords  (in  which  a  certain  great  luminary  of  the 
law,  equally  diftinguifiied  for  his  tafte  and  good  fenfe,  heartily  con- 
curred) put  a  flop  to  tiiefe  mean  ercftions.  At  the  well,  or  upper  end 
of  this  vale,  the  caftle,  a  folid  rock,  not  Icfs  than  twenty  ftones  high, 
looks  down  with  awful  magnificence.  The  eafiern  extremity  is  bound- 
ed by  a  lofty  bridge,  the  middle  arch  being  ninety  feet  high,  whicli 
ioins  the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  dcfcent  on  each 
fide  the  vale  (there  being  no  water  in  this  place)  more  commodious 
for  carriages. 

Edinburgh  contains  a  play-houfe,  which  has  now  the  fanftion  of  an 
^£t  of  parliament  ;  and  concerts,  afl'emblies,  balls,  mufick-meetings, 
and  other  polite  amufements,  are  as  frequent  and  brilliant  here,  as  in 
*inv  part  of  his  majefly's  dominions.  London  and  Bath  excepted. 

Edinburgh  is  governed  by  a  lord  provoft,  four  baillies,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  a  treafurer,  annually  chofcn  from  the  common-council. 

Leith,  though  near  two  miles  difl.ant,  may  be  properly  called  the 
harbour  of  Edtnbi.-rgh,  being  under  the  fame  jurifdiftion.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinb\irgh  is  adorned  vidth  noble  ieats,  which  are  daily 
increahng  ;  fome  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England  ;  but  thev  are  too 
jiumerous  to  be  particularized  here.  About  four  miles  from  Edin- 
.  . . ' .  burgh 
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|>urgh  is  Roflin,  noted  for  a  (lately  Gothic  chapel,  confidercd  as  Ona 
p|  the  mofl:  curious  pieces  of  workmanflrip  in  Europe  :  Foundeci 
^nXi,  the  vear  1440,  by  Vvilliam  St.  Clair,  prince  of  Orkney,  and  dukt? 
pf  Ol'ienburgh. 

GlaCgow,  in  the  fhire  of  Lanerl^:,  fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  dop- 
ing tov/avd.s  the  river  Clyde,  44  miles  weft  cf  Edinburgh,  is,  for  popu-.' 
latiani  QQiTirnerGe,  and  riches,  the  feoond  city  of  Scotland,  and,  con- 
-lidevii:>p:  its  fize,  the  firft  in  Great-Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  as 
^o,  elegance,  regularity,  and  the  beautiful  materials  of  its  buildings. — ; 
'^he  {ireets  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  arc  broad,  ftraight, 
\vrell  paved,^  and  confequently  clean..  The  houfes  make  a  grand  ap- 
pearance, and  are  in  general  four  or  five  ftories  high,  and  many  of 
{hem,  tovyards  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  fupported  by  arcades,  which 
form  piazzas,  and  give  the  whole  an  air  of  magnificence.  Some  of  the 
in,o.de>rr),  bulk  churches  are  in  the  finefl:  ftyle  of  architefture  ;  and  the 
cathedral  is  a  ftupendous  Gothic  building-,  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
tliat  kind  of  architcfture.  It  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which 
ftandt;  above  am>ther,  and  is  fuvnifhed  with  a  very  fine  fpire  fpringing 
|rom  a  tov/er  ;  the  whole  being  reckoned  a  mafterly  and  a  matchlefs 
fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St-'Mungo  or  Kentigern,  who  was  bifhop 
of  Gbriovy  in  the  6th  century.  The  cathedral  is  upwards  of  600 
years,  old,  andVas  preferved  from  the  fury  of  the  rigid  Reformers  by 
^he  refolutipn  of  the  citizens.  The  town-houfe  is  a  lofty  building-, 
and  has  very  noble  apartments  for  the  magiftrales.  The  vmiverfity  is 
cfteemed  the  moPt  fpacious^nd  bcft  bulk  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  is  at 
prefent  in  a,  thrivir.g  [l:ite.  In  this  city  are  feveral  w-^ll-endowed  hof- 
pit;a,l,3  i  ?-ri^.  it  is  particularly  well  {"upplied  with  large  and  convenient 
i'liins.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  has  been  eftimated  by 
fome,  at  30.000,  by  others,  at  50,000,  and  others,  at  66,000. 

Aberdeen  bids  fair  to  be  the  third  town  in  Scotland  for  improve- 
ynent  and  population.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  fnire,  to  which  it  gives  its 
pame,  and  contains  two  towns,  New  and  Old  Aberdeen.  The  fcrmcv 
'^s  the  (hire  tawn.  and  evidently  built  for  the  purpofe  of  commerce.  It 
^a  large  vi'ell-buik  city,  and  has  a  good  quay,  or  tide  harbour  :  In  it 
ijfe  three  chuKcheG,  and  feyeral  epiicopal  meeting-houfes,  a  confidera- 
^l;e  degree  qf  fpreign  commerce  and  much  (hipping,  a  well  frequent- 
i!c>d!  univerfity,  and  above  12,000  inhabitants.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  ii 
ijiile  cliftant,  though  almoll  joined  to  the  New,  by  means  of  a  long  vil- 
l^kge,  has  no  dependence  on  the  other  ;  it  is  a  moderately  large  mar- 
ket-town, but  has  no  haven.  In  each  of  thefe  two  places  there  is  a 
-yv-ell-endowed  college,  both  together  being  termed  the  univerfily  of 
Aberdeen,  although  quite  independent  of  each  other. 

Perth,  the  capital  town  of  Perthfhire,  lying  on  the  river  Tay,  trades 
^o  Norway  and  the  Baltic  :  It  is  finely  fituated,  has  an  improving  linen 
raanufatlory,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
ijpots  in.  Great-Britain,  called  the  Carfe-of  Gowry  Dundee,  by  thegen- 
eral  compulation,  contains  about  1 1.000  inhabitants  ;  It  lies  near  th.^a 
mouth  of  t,h.e.  river  Tay  :  it  is.  a  town  of  confidcrable  trade,  exporting 
^jnurh.  l;incn,  grain,  herrines,  and  peltry,  to  foreign  parts;  and  has 
^hvee  churches,  MontVofe,  Aberbrothie  and  Brechinlic  ;  alfo,  in  tha 
(founty  of  Angus  :  The  firft  has  e  large  and  incrsafing  trade,  aud.  thtj 
gjanufa&iu-cs  of  die  other  two  arc  flourifliing. 
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Two  Pi£lifh  monuments,  as  thev  are  thougnt  to  be,  o7a  very  cxtraor- 
Sinary  conftruftion,  were  lately  {landing;  in  Scolland  ;  one  of  them  -ut 
Abernethy  in  Perthniire,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus  ;  both  of  ihcini 
are  columns,  hollow  in  the  inlide,  and  a  ftair-cafc  without  :  That  of 
Bi'echin  is  the  moft  entire,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  ipiral  roof 
cf  ftone,  with  three  or  four  windows  abovp  the  cornice  :  It  confifls  of 
fixty  regular  courfes  of  hewn  fVeeflone,  laid  circularly  and  regularly, 
and  tapering  towards  the  top.  If  thefe  columns  are  really  Fiftifn,  that 
people  mufl  have  had  among  them  architects  that  far  exceeded  thole 
of  any  coeval  monuments  to  be  found  ia  Europe,  as  they  have  all  the 
appearance  of  an  order  ;  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roman 
ityle  of  architeflure.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to^an\gn  them  to  any 
hut  the  Pifts,  as  they  ftand  in  their  dominions  ;  and  fome  fculptures 
upon  that  at  Brechni,  denote  it  to  be  of  Chriftian  origin.  It  is  not 
indeed  impoflible  that  thefe  fculptures  are  of- a  later  date.  Behdes 
thefe  two  pillars,  many  other  Piftilli  buildings  are  found  in  Scotland, 
but  not  in  the  fame  tafte. 

The  vefliges  of  ereftions  bv  the  ancient  Scots,  are  not  only  curious 
but  inftruftive,  as  they  regard  many  important  events  of  iheir  hiflory. 
That  people  had  amongfk  them  a  rude  notion  of  fculpture,  in  which 
they  tranfmitted  the  aftions  of  their  kings  and  heroes.  At  a  place 
called  Aberlemno.  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obelifks  aie  flill 
to  be  fcen.,  called  the  Danilli  ftoncs  of  Aberlemno.  They  were  erefted 
as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  viftories  over  that  people  ;  and  are 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horfeback,  and  many  emblematical 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  not  intelligible  at  this  day.  There  is  a  ftouc 
inear  the  town  of  Forres,  or  Fortrofe,  in  Murray,  which  far  furpalles 
all  the  others  in  magnificence  and  grandeur,  "  and  is  (fays  Mr,  Gor- 
don) perhaps  one  of  the  moft  ftately  monuments  of  that  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. It  rifes  about  23  feet  in  height,  above  ground,  and  is,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  no  iefs  than  12  or  15  feet  below  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
^height  is  at  leafb  35  feet,  and  its  breadth  near  five.  It  is  all  one  finglc 
and  entire  ftone  ;  great  variety  of  figures  in  relievo  are  carved  thereon, 
and  fome  of  them  llill  diftin£t  and  vifible  ;  but  the  injury  of  the 
weather  has  obfcured  thofe  towards  the  upper  part." 

At  Sandwick,  in  Rofs  fhire,  is  a  very  fplendid  ancient  obclifk,  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  with  large,  well  cut  flag  ftone^,  formed  like  flepj. 
Both  fides  of  the  column  are  covered  with  vajious  ornaments,  in  well 
iinifhed  carved  work.  The  one  face  prefen*.s  a  fumptuous  crofs.  with 
a  figure  of  St.  Andrew  on  each  hand,  and  fome  uncouth  animals  and 
flowerings  underneath,  '^i'he  central  divifion  on  the  reverfe,  exhibits 
a  variety  of  curious  figures,  birds,   and  animals, 

Befides  thefe  remains  of  Scotch  anticjuities,  there  are  manv  Roman, 
Piftifn,  and  Danifh  remains,  and  many  Druidical  monuments  and  tem- 
ples are  difcernible  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
ifles,  where  we  may  fuppofe  that  paganifm  took  its  laft  refuge.  They 
are  eafily  perceived  by  their  circular  lorms  ;  but  though  they  are  equal- 
ly regular,  yet  none  of  them  are  fo  fl.upenrJous  as  the  Druidical  crcc- 
jions  in  South-Britain.  'I'here  is  in  Perthfl-iire  a  barrow  ^vhich  I'ccniji 
to  be  a  Bntilh  ereflion,  and  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  kind  perhaps  in 
the  world  ;  it  exaftly  jefembles  the  figure  of  a  fhip,  with  the  keel  up- 
■permoft.     The   common  people  call  it  Ternay,  which  lome  intcrprefc 

to 
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to  be  terrcs  navis,  the  fnip  of  earth.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  mofl  remote 
antiquityj  and  perhaps  was  erefted  to  the  memory  of  fome  Britifh 
prince,  who  afted  as  auxiliary  to  the  Romans  ;  for  it  lies  near  Auch- 
tcrardcr,  not  many  miles  diilant  from  the  gredt  fcene  of  Agricola's 
operations. 

I'he  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  are  not  unfrcquent  in  Scotland.— 
The  hill  of  P'inehaven  is  one  inftauce  ;  and  the  hill  of  Bergonium,  near 
iJunftaffage  caflle,  is  another,  yielding  vafl  quantities  of  pumice  or 
i'coria  of  different  kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
iiiofe  of  the  volcanic  Iceland. 

Commerce  ANB  manufactures.]  In  addition  to  what  we  have 
faid  on  this  article  in  the  account  of  England,  we  obferve  that 
Scotland,  in  refpcdt  to  her  commerce  and  manufa£lures,  has,  for 
fome  years  paft,  been  in  a  very  improving  fhate.  The  expedition  of 
the  Scots  to  take  poffefilon  of  Daricn,  (of  which  we  gave  fome  account 
in  the  general  defcription  of  America)  and  to  carry  on  an  Eaft  and 
W/eft-lndia  trade,  was  founded  upon  true  principles  of  commerce, 
and  (fo  far  as  it  went)  executed  with  a  noble  fpirit  of  enterprife.  The 
mifcarriage  of  that  fcheme,  after  receiving  the  highcfl  and  moft  folemn 
faiitl:ons,  is  a  aifgrace  to  the  annals  of  that  reign  in  which  it  happen- 
ed ;  as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  independent,  and  unconnefted  par- 
liament. We  are  to  account  lor  the  long  langpur  of  the  Scottifh  com- 
merce, and  many  other  misfortunes  which  tiiat  country  fuftained,  by 
the  difguft  the  inhabitants  conceived  on  that  account,  and  fome  inva- 
fions  of  their  rigiits  afterwards,  which  they  thought  inconfiftent  with 
the  articles  of  union. 

The  bounties  and  encouragement  granted  to  the  Scots,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  trade  and  manufaftures,  during  Mr.  Pelham's  adminiflration, 
made  them  fenfible  of  their  own  importance.  Mr,  Pitt,  a  fucceeding 
niinifler,  purfued  Mr.  Pelham's  wile  plan  ;  and  judly  boafted  in  par- 
liament, that  he  availed  himielf  of  the  courage,  good  fenfe,  and  fpirit 
of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  mofl  extenfive  war  that  Great  Britain 
ever  was  engaged  in.  Let  me  add.  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, that  the  bcots  have  been  faffered  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the 
benefits  of  commerce  and  manufaftures  they  can  claim,  either  in  right 
of  their  former  independency,  tlie  treaty  of  union,  or  poilerior  a6l;s 
of  parliament. 

I'he  iucreafe  of  their  fliipping  wil]u"n  thefe  30  years  paft,  has  been 
very  conliderable.  The  exports  of  thofe  flrips  are  compofed  chiefly  of 
Scotch  manufa.clures.  fabricated  from  the  produce  of  the  ioil,  and  the 
induilry  of  its  inhabitants.  In  exchange  for  thefe,  they  import  tobac- 
co, rice,  cotton,  fugar,  and  rum,  from  the  Britifh  plantations,  from  the 
Uniicd  States  of  America,  and  from  other  countries,  their  produce,  to 
the  immenfe  faving  of  their  nation.  The  profperity  of  Glafgow  and 
its  neiglibourhood  hath  been  greatly  owing  to  the  connexion  and  trade 
Avith  Virginia,  and  fome  other  of  the  American  States. 

The  fifherjes  of  Scotland  are  not  confined  to  their  own  coafl,  for 
they  have  a  great  concern  in  the  whale  fifhery,  carried  on  upon  the 
coa'il  of  Spitfbcrgen  ;•  and  their  returns  are  valuable  ;  as  the  govern- 
5?.ient  allows  them  a  boimtv  of  405.  for  every  ton  of  Ihipping  employed 
in  that  article. 

The 
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The  buffes,  or  vefTels  employed  in  the  ^rrcat  herring  filTiery  on  the 
%veflern  coafts  of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  frotn,  the  north-weft  parts  of 
England,  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the 
Clyde  and  neighbouring  iflands.  The  grand  rendezvous  is  at  Camp- 
bletown,a  commodious  port  in  ArgvleH^ire,  f:irin*  the  noith  of  Ireland, 
where  fometimes  300  veflels  have  been  affemhled. 

The  benefits  of  the  fiiheries  are  perhap;-  equalled  ry  va'  icus  manu- 
faftures,  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Canon,  in  Sterlingfhire.  The 
linen  manufaflory,  notwithftanding  a  ft'rong  rivalfhip  from  Ireland,  is 
in  a  flourifhing  ftate.  The  thread  manufafture  of  ScnUnd  is  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  the  lace  fabricated  from  it,  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  royal  wear  and  approbation.  It  has  been  liid, 
feme  years  ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scotland  tu  Etigland,  and  the 
Britifh  plantations,  in  linen,  cambricks,  checks.  Ofuaburgs,  inckle, 
and  the  like  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  400,0001.  excl'iive 
of  their  home  comfumptipn  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fum  is  conhderably  larger  at  prefent.  The  Scots  are  likewife  making 
very  promifing  efforts  for  eftablifhing  woollen  manufaftures  ;  and 
their  exports  of  caps,  ftockings,  mittens,  and  other  articles  of  their 
own  wool,  begin  to  be  very  confiderable. 

Among  the  other  late  improvements  of  the  Scots,  we  are  not  to  for- 
get the  vaft  progrefs  they  have  made  in  working  the  mines,  and  fmclt- 
ing  the  ores  of  their  country.  Their  coal  trade  to  England  is  vtrj 
confiderable,  and  of  late  they  have  turned  e\'en  their  vkones  to  account, 
by  their  contracts  for  paving  the  ftreets  of  London.  If  the  great  trade 
in  cattle,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late  with  the  Englifh,  is  no\\r 
diminifhed,  it  is  owing  to  the  bed  of  national  caufcs,  that  of  an  incrcafe 
of  home  confumption. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  is  chiefly  from 
Leith,  and  the  eaflern  ports  of  the  nation  ;  but  Glaigov/  was  the  great 
emporium  for  the  American  commerce,  before  the  commencement  oF 
the  unhappy  breach  with  the  colonies.  The  latejunflion  of  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde  will  render  the  benefits  of  trade  of  mutual  advantage  to 
both  parts  of  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  other  manufaftures,  not  mentioned,  fome  ef  them 
are  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  town  of  Paiflev  alone  employs  an  incred- 
ible number  of  hands,  in  fabricating  a  particular  kind  of  flowered  and 
flriped  lav/ns,  which  are  a  reafonable  and  elegant  wear.  Sugar-houfes, 
glafs-works  of  every  kind,  delf-houfes,  and  paper-mills,  are  eredcd- 
ever)'-where,  and  the  Scotch  carpeting  makes  neat  furniture. 

Revenues.]]      See  England. 

Government,]  The  ancient  conflitution  of  government  in  Scot- 
land has  been  highly  applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to  the  preier- 
vation  of  liberty  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  power  of  the  king  Vv'as' 
greatly  limited,  and  that  there  were  many  checks  in  the  conflitution 
upon  him,  -which  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his  afTuming  or  ex- 
crcifmg  a  defpotic  authority.  But  the  Scottifh  conflitutionof  govern- 
ment was  too  much  of  the  ariftocratic  kind,  to  alTcrd  to  the  common 
people  that  equal  liberty  which  they  had  a  right  to  c.xpeft.  The  king's 
authority  was  fufiicientl/  reftrained  ;  but  the  nobles,  chieftains,  and 
great  landholders,  had  it  too  much  in  their  power  to  tyrannize  over 
and  opprefs  their  tenants,  and  the  common  people. 

The 
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The  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  folloTji'i. 
iiig  oath,  containing  three  promifes,  viz. 

"  In  the  name  of  Chrift,  I  promife  thefe  three  things  to  ihe  Chrlftiari 
people  my  fubjefts  ;  Firft,  That  I  fhall  give  order,  and  enaploy  my 
force  and  affi fiance,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  the  Chriftian  people^, 
inay  enjoy  true  peace  during  our  time,  under  our  government.  Sec- 
ondly, I  (hall  prohibit  and  hinder  all  perfons,  of  whatever  degree, 
from  violence  and  injuftice.  Thirdly,  In  all  judgments  I  Ihall  follow 
the  prefcriptions  of  juftice  and  mercy,  to  the  end  that  our  element  and 
merciful  God  may  fliew  mercy  unto  me,  and  to  you." 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  anciently  conftlled  of  all  who  held  any 
portion  of  land,  however  fmali,  of  the  crown  by  military  lervice.  This 
parliament  appointed  the  times  of  its  ovv^n  meeting  and  adjournment, 
and  committees  to  fuperintend  the  adminiflration  during  the  intervals 
of  parliament  ;  it  had  a  commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment  ;  it  appropriated  the  public  monev,  ordered  the  keeping  of  it, 
and  called  for  the  account?  ;  it  armed  the  people,  and  appointed  com- 
manders ;  it  named  and  commifTioned  ambaffadors  ;  it  granted  and  lim- 
ited pardons;  it  ap|X)inted  judges  and  courts  of  judicature;  it  nam- 
ed ofRcers  of  flate  and  pri^'v-counfellors  ;  it  annexed  and  alienated 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  reftrained  grants  by  the  king.  The 
king  of  Scotland  had  no  negative  voice  in  parliament  ;  nor  could  he 
declare  war,  make  peace,  or  conclude  any  other  public  bufinefs  of  im.- 
portance,  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  The 
prerogative  of  the  king  was  fo  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even  entruft- 
ed  with  the  executive  part  of  the  government.  In  fiiort,  the  cOnftitu- 
tion  was  rather  ariftocratical  thaii  monarchical. 

The  privy-council  of  Scotland  before  the  revolution,  had,  or  affum- 
ed,  inquifitorial  powers,  even  that  of  torture  ;  but  it  is  now  lunk  in  tl:cr 
pailiament  and  privy-council  of  Great-Britain  ;  and  the  civil  and 
criminal  caufes  in  Scotland  are  chicCy  cognisable  by  two  courts  of  ju- 
dicature. 

The  firft  is,  that  of  the  college  of  juflice.  which  was  inftituted  by 
James  V.  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament.  This  court  con- 
fifts  of  a  prehdent  and  foutteen  ordinary  mem.bers,  belides  extraordi- 
riary  ones  named  by  the  king,  who  may  fit  and  vote,  but  have  no  fala- 
ries,  and  are  not  bound  to  attendance.  This  court  may  be  called  a 
ftanding  jury  in  all  matters  of  property  that  lie  before  them.  The  civ- 
il law  is  their  dircftovv  in  all  maitcrs  that  come  not  within  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  kingdom. 

The  juftice  court  is  the  higheft  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland  ;  hut 
in  its  prefent  form  it  M^as  inftituted  fo  late  as  the  year  1672,  when  ^. 
iord  juftice  general,  removeable  at  the  king's  pleafure,  was  appointed^ 
This  lucrative  off.ce  ftill  cxift.s  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  the  chief  nubil- 
ity :  but  the  ordinary  members  of  the  court,  are  the  juftice-clerk  and 
five  other  judge?.,  who  arc  always  nominated  from  the  lords  ot  IclFion. 
In  this  court  the  v^erdict  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits  ;  but  without 
any  nerclfty  of  their   being  unanimoiis. 

Bcfides  thefe  two  great  courts  of  law,  tlic  Scols,  by  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  have  a  court  of  excliequcr,  with  the  fame  power,  authority,  pri v- 
:jlege,  and  jurifdjtlion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scoi lard,  as  the  court  of 
«'.-?c)jf"quer,  in  F.n_<^land,  lia«  over  the   revenue';,  there  ;  and  hVi.  matters^ 
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Vh5.  things  competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  feiatihg- 
thercto,  are  hkewife  competent  to  the  exchequer  ot  Scotland. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland,  was,-  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Hi 
by  aft  of  parliametat.  declai-ed  to  be  a  fupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  com- 
petent to  its  own  jurifdiftion  ;  and  the  lord  high  admiral  is  lleclared 
to  be  the  king's  lieutenant  and  juftice-general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  al! 
ports,  harboufs,  and  creeks  of  the  farr.e  ;  and  upon  frefii  waters  and 
navigable  rivers,  below  the  fivH:  bridge,  or  'A^iihin  flood-mark  ;  lo  that 
nothing  competent  to  his  jurifdiftion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firlt 
inftance,  but  by  the  lord  high  admiral  and  the  judges  of  his  courts 
Sentences  paffedin  all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty,  may  be  brought  again 
before  his  court  :  but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  feflionj 
or  any  otherjudicatory,  unlefs  in  cafes  not  maritime.  Caufes  arc  tri- 
^d  in  this  court  by  the  civil  law,  which,  in  luch  cafes,  is  likewife  the 
common  law  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wifljy  and 
the  Hanfc  towns,  and  other  maritime  practices  and  dccifions  conimori' 
upon  the  continent.  I'he  place  of  Lord  admiral  of  Scotland  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  but  the  falary  annexed  to  it  is  reckoned  wortl? 
icool.  a  yea?  :  and  the  judge  of  the  admiral*)'  is  commonly  a  lawyet 
of  diflin6ViOn.  "with,  coniidetable  perquifites  pertaining  to  his  ofHce-. 

The  college  or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  Englim 
inns  of  courts,  may  be  called  the  feminary  of  Scotch  laivyerSw  Thev 
are  within  themfelves  an  orderly  court,  ar.d  their  forms  requirfe  great 
precifionand  examination  to  qualify  its  candidates  for  admiffion.  Sub- 
6rdinate  to  them  is  a  body  of  inferior  lawyers,  or.  as  they  may  be  call- 
ed, attorneys,  who  call  themfelves  writers  to  the  iignet,  becaufc  the^- 
alone  can  fubfcribe  the  writs  that  pafs  the  fignet  ;  they  Iikewile 
have  a  bye  government  for  their  own  regulation.  Such  are  ihe  differ- 
ent law  courts  that  are  held  in  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

One  thing,  which  we  mufl  not  omit  to  mention,  proves  the  fiinilaii- 
ty  between  the  Englifh  and  Scotch  coniiitutions,  Inold  times,  all  the 
Freeholders  in  Scotland  met  together  in  prefence  of  the  king,  whO' 
was  fcated  on  the  top  of  ahillock,  which,  in  the  old  Scotch  conftitu- 
tions,  is  called  the  Moot,  or  Mute-hill  ;  all  national  affairs  were  here 
tranfa6ted  ;  judgments  given^  and  differences  ended.  This  Moot-hilf 
IS  probably  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Saxon  Fole-motc,  sarid  may 
lignify  no  more  than  th^  hill  of  meeting. 

History.]  The  Caledonians  wercj  probably,  the  firft  inhabitants^ 
of  Scotland  ;  the  Piftsj  undoubtedly,  were  the  Britons,  who  were 
forced  northwards  by  the  Eelgic  Gauls,  above  fourfcore  years  before 
the  defcent  of  Julius  Ctcfar  ;  and  who  fettling,  in  Scotland  were  Joined 
by  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  that  were  driven  northVvatdg' 
by  the  R.omaris.  The  Scots,  moit  probably,  Were  a  nation  Of  adven- 
turers from  the  ancient  Scythia,  who  had  fcrved  in  the  armies  ot  the 
continent,  and,  after  conquering  the  other  inhabitants^  gave  their  oVvri 
name  to  the  country. 

ChrifUanity  Was  introduced  into  Scotland^  about  the  rear  261  of  th6 
Chrifhian  asra,  by  Donald  I. 

Mary,  daughter  and  fuccefibr  of  James  V.  was  but  a  few  hours  Old 
at  the  time  of  her  father's  death.  Her  beauty,  her  mifconduft,"  and 
her  misfortimcs,  arc  alike  famous  in  hiflory.  During  her  minoriiyj- 
»nd  whilefhs  was  wife  to  Francis  If,  of  Friuce^  the  reformation  ad- 
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X'anced  in  Scotland.  Being  called  to  the  throne  of  her  anccftdrs  v/nild' 
a  widow,  fne  married  her  own  coufm  german,  the  lord  Darnley,  wliofe 
untimely  death  hath  given  rife  to  much  controverfy.  The  confe- 
«.]uepce  of  her  hufband's  death,  and  of  her  marriage  with  Bothweil^ 
■who  wAsconlidered  as  his  murderer,  was  an  inrurre£lion  of  her  fub- 
je6ls,  from  whom  fhe  tied  into  England,  where  fhe  was  ungeneroufiy 
detained  a  priloner  for  eighteen  years,  and  afterwards  on  motives  of 
flate  policy  beheaded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  I58;'j  in  the  forty-fixth 
year  of  her  age, 

Mary's  ion,  James  VL  of  Scotland,  fuccceded  in  right  of  his  blood 
from  Henry  Vil.  upon  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Englifh 
crown,  after  fhev.iiig confideraole  abilities  in  the  government  of  Scot- 
land. Thas-unioa  of  the  two  crowns,  in  1603,  deilroyed  che  indepen- 
dency, as  it  impovenfhed  the  people  of  Scotland  :  Jam.es,  after  a 
iplendid,  but  troublelome  reign  over  hia  three  kingdoms,  left  them  iu 
2625.  to  his  ion,  the  unfortunate  Charl-  s  L  That  prince,  by  his  def- 
jiolic  principles  and  conduft,  induced  both  his  Scottifh  and  his  Englifh 
fubje^b  to  take  up  arms  agaiuft  him  :  And  indeed,  it  was  in  Scotland 
that  the  fword  was  tirft.  drawn  againft  Charles,  But  when  the  royal 
pai-ty  was  totally  defeated  in  England,  the  king  put  hirnfelf  into  the 
power  of  the  Scottifh  army  :  They  at  firft  treated  him  with  refpe61:,but 
afterwards  delivered  him  up  to  the  Englifh  parliament,  on  condition 
of  their  paying  400.000  pounds  to  the  Scots,  which  was  faid  to  be  due 
to  them  for  arrears.  Elowever,  the  Scots  afterwards  made  feveral 
bloody,  but  unfuccefiful  attempts,  to  reftore  his  fon,  Cliarles  II.— Se% 
Robeitioa's   Hillorv  cf  Scotland. 


ISLANDS     o?     SCOTLAND. 

'riE  Ifiands  of  Scotland  are  the  Shetland,  OrCadcs  or  Orkney,  and 
the  Hebrides,  or  Weflern  ifles. 

Situation  AMD  t  XTENT. J  The  ifiands  of  Shetland  lie  north-eafl 
©f  the  Orcades  or  Ofknev-iflands,  between  60  and  61  degrees  of  north 
Ktitude  ;  and  are  p^irt  of  the  Ihire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcades  lie  north  of  Dungfby-head,  betv/een  59  and  60  degrees" 
of  north  latitude  ;  divideel  fibm  the  continent  by  a  tempeituous  flrait, 
called  Pcntland  Fi-ith,  -'-A  miles  long  and  1  2  broad. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Wcftcm  ifles  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of 
them  large  ;  iituated  betv,'een  5.5  anid  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.  I  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  climate  of  thefe 
ifiands,  the  air  being  keen,  piercing,  and  falubrious  ;  fo  that  many  of 
the  ric-tives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  ifiands 
thev  fee  to  re.id  at  midnight  in  June  and  July  ;  and  during  four  of  the 
lummer  months,  they  have  frequent  comniunications,  both  for  bufi- 
-:ic(s  and  curioiity,  with  each  other,  and  with  the  continent  :  The  reft 
of  the  year,  however,  they  are  almofl  inacceffibie,  through  fogs,  dark- 
ncfs,  and  florms. 

Chief  islands  and  tov/ns.]  The  largefl  of  the  Shetland  ifiands, 
-which  are  forty-iix  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  uninhabited) 
is  Maimand,. which  is  60  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth.  Its  prin- 
cipal town  is  i.arvvick,  which  contaujs  30of<.milie3  ;  the  wh.ole  num-« 
her  of  families  in  the  ifland  docs  not  exceed  r^co.  Skalloway  is  anoth- 
er town,  wnerc  the  remains  of  a  caiUeare  itiii  to  be  ieen,  and  it  is  the 
I'cat  of  a  prcvbytery.  The 
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The  largeft  of  the  Orkney  iflands,  which  are  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber (though  feveral  of  them  are  unpeopled)  is  called  Pomona.  Its 
length  is  33  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  fomc  places,  g.  It  contains  nine 
parifh  churches,  and  four  excellent  harbours. 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  24  miles  long,  and,  in  fome 
places,  almoft  as  broad.  It  contains  two  parifhes,  and  a  caftle,  called 
Duart,  which  is  the  chief  place  in  the  ifland.  The  other  principal 
■vveftern  iflands  are  Lewis,  or  Harries  (for  they  bath  form  but  one 
ifland)  which  belongs  to  the  (hire  of  Rofs,  and  is  loo  miles  in  length, 
and  13  or  14  in  breadth,  its  chief  town  is  Stornvay.  Sky,  belonging 
to  the  fh ire  of  Invernefs,  is  40  mites  long,  and,  in  fame  places,  30 
broad ;  fruitful  and  well  peopled.  Bute,  which  is  about  ten  miles 
long,  and  throe  or  four  broad,  is  famous  for  containing  the  caftle  ot 
Rothfay,  which  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  eldefl:  fons  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  •,  as  it  now  does  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  Rothfay  is  like- 
wife  a  royal  burgh  ;  and  the  iflands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  fbire 
of  Bute.  The  ifles  of  Ila  and  Jura,  are  part  of  Argylefhire,  and  con- 
tain together  about  370  fquare  mites,  but  they  have  no  towns  worthy 
notice.  North  Uifl;  contains  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Lochmaddy, 
famous  for  herring-fifliing.  The  famous  ifie  of  lona,  v/as  once  ths 
feat  and  fanftuary  of  weftern  learning,  and  the  burying  place  of  many 
kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Norv/ay.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  its  re- 
liques  of  fanftimonious  antiquity. 

Inhabitants,  CUSTOMS,  population,  and  RELictoN.]    It  is  not  to 
be  expefted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands   belonging  to  Scotland 
can  be  minutely  defcribed  here.     Thofe  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  were 
formerly  fubje£t  to  the  Normans,   w-ho  conquered  them  in  /099.     In 
the  year  1263  they  were  in  poffeflion  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  fold 
them  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scots.     After  this,  they  were  claimed  by, 
and   became  fubjeft  to  the  crown   of  Denmark.     Chriftian    I.  in  the: 
reign  of  Jarnes  IH.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  the  crov/n  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter  Margaret,  and, all  future 
pretenfions  were  entirely  ceded  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land with  Anne  of  Denmark.     The  ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form 
a  flewartry,  or  fhire,  which  fends  a  member  to  parliament.     At  prefent 
the  people  in  general  differ  little  from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland. 
Men  of  fortune  there,  have  greatly  improved  their  eftates  of  late  years, 
and  have  introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies  and  luxuries. 
They  build  their  dwelling  and  other  houfes,  in  a  modern  tafte  ;  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their  linen.     As  to  the  common  peo- 
ple, they  live  upon  butter,  cheefe,    ftfh,   fea  and  land    fowl  (of  which 
they  have  great  plenty)   particularly  geefe  ;  and  their  chief  drink  is- 
whey,  which  they  have  the   art    to  ferment,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  vinous 
quality.     Infomeofthe  northern   iflands,   the  Norwegian,  which   is 
called  the  Norfe  language,  is  flill  fpoken.     Their  vafl;  intercourfe  with 
the  Dutch,  during  the  fifhing  feafon,  renders  that  language  common 
in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands.     The  people  there  are  as  expert 
as  the  Norwegians,  already  defcribed,  in  feizing  the  nefts  of  fea-fowls, 
v'ho  build  in  the  mofl:  frightful  precipices  and  rocks.     The   people's 
temperance  preferves  them  from  any  difeafes  known  to  luxury.     They 
cuve  the  fcurvy  and  the  jaundice,  to  which  they  are  fahjefl,  ivilh  th<i 
powder  of  fnaiUfhells  and  fcurvy-grafs,  of  which  they  have  plenty. — 
K  I'heiT 
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Their  religion  is  protcfunt,  and  according  to  the  difcipline  of  ths 
church  of  Scollanrl  ;  and  their  civil  inflitutions  are  much  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Noth'ng  certain  can  be  mentioned,  as  to  the  poDulation  of  thefe 
three  divifions  of  iflands.  We  have  the  mofi:  undoubted  evidences  of 
hidory,  thut  about  400  years  ago,  they  were  much  more  populous  than 
thev  are  now  :  For  the  Hebrides  themfelves  were  known  often  to 
fend  10.000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  without  prejudice  to  their  agri- 
culture. At  prefent,  their  numbers  are  faid  not  to  exceed  48.000.— 
The  people  of  the  Hebrides  are  clothed,  and  live  like  the  Scotch 
Highh.-dcrs. 

The  religion  profeiTed  in  the  Hebrides  is  chiefly  prefbyterian,  asef- 
talAifiied  in  tlie  church  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
flill  prevails  among  fome  of  the  iflanders. 

Soil,  Ml  N'Es,  AND  OUA.R  RiF.s.  j  It  is  certain  that  the  foil,  both -of 
the  northern  and  vv'eflern  iHands  belonging  to  Scotland,  has  fufFered 
an  amazing  alteration.  It  is  evident,  that  many  of  tliefe  iflands  have 
been  the  habitations- of  the  Druids,  whofc  temples  arc  flill  vifibie  in 
mofh  of  them;  and  thofc  temples  were  furrounded  by  groves,  though 
little  or  no  timber  now  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  flumps  of 
former  trees,  however,  arc  difccrniblej  as  are  many  vefliges  of  gran- 
deur, even  firice  theadmiiTion  of  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  whieh  prove 
the  decreafe  of  the  riches,  power,  and  population  of  the  inhabitants. 
Experience  daily  fliews,  that  if  the  foil  of  the  northern  and  weflern 
iflands  till  of  late  were  barren,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  it  was  o»ving 
to  their  v/ant  of  culture  ;  for  fuch  fpots  of  them  as  are  now  cultivat- 
ed, produce  corn,  vegetables,  and  garden -fluff,  more  than  fufficient  for 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  even  fruit-trees  are  now  biought  to  maturity. 
Tin,  lead,  and  filver  mdnes  ;  marl,  flate,  free-flune,  and  even  quarries 
of  marble,  have  been  found  upon  thefe  iflands,  They  are  not  deflitute 
of  fine  frcfh  water  ;  nor  of  Likes  and  rivulets  that  abound  with  ex- 
cellent trout.  At  the  fame  time  it  mull  be  owned,  that  the  prefent 
face  of  the  foil  is  bare,  and  unornamerited  with  trees^  excepting  a  few 
that  were  reared  in  gardens. 

Trade  AND  .MANU  factures.]  Thefe  are  all  in  their  infancy  in 
tfiefe  iflands.  The  reader  can  eaaly  fuppofe,  that  their  flaplc  com- 
modities confifl  of  filh,  efpecially  herrings,  which  arc  equal  to  any  in 
the  world,  and,  w^hcn  properly  cured,  are  equal  even  to  thofc  of  the 
Dutch.  Thcv  carry  on  likcwife  a  coniluerable  ,trade  in  down  an<l 
feathers  ;  and  their  fticep  afford  them  wool,  which  they  manufafture 
into  coarfe  cloths  ;  and  even  the  linen  manufaftures  make  no  fmall 
progrels  in  thefe  iflands.  They  carry  their  black  cattle  alive  to  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Scotkmd,  ^vhere  they  arc  difpofed  of  in  fale  c>r  bar- 
ter;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutton,  which  they  fait  in  the 
hide.  Upon  the  'ivhole,  application  and  induflry,  with  lome  portion 
of  public  encouragement,  are  only  wanting  to  render  thefe  iflands  at 
once  ornamental  and  beneficial  to  their  mother-country,  as  well  as  to 
their  inhabitants. 

Horses.]  The  Shetland  ifles  are  famous  fov  a  fmall  breed  of  hcvf- 
es,  which  are  incredibly  aclivc,  flrong  and  hardy,  and  frequently  fctn 
in  the  flrccts  of  London,  yoked  to  the  fplendid  cariinges  of  the  curioua 
or  wealthy, 
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Rarities  AKD  curiosities,  \  Thcfe  iHands  exhibit  many  prcjr- 
ARTIFICIAL  AKD  NATURAL  J  nant  proofs.  in  their  chuicht-s,  the 
Vefliges  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings  both  facred  and  civil,  of  wlmt 
hath  been  already  obfcrved,  that  they  were  formerly  more  pnpulov;!; 
than  they  ate  now.  The  ufc  and  conftruftion  of  fomc  of  thofc  workr, 
ai-e  not  eahly  accounted  for  at  prcfent.  In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging 
to  Hoy,  one  of  the  weftcrn  ifiands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of 
a  ftone,  called  a  dwarf-ftone,  36  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  nine  thick  ; 
inv/hich  is  a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a 
floneof  the  fame  ftzc  for  a  door.  Within  this  entrance  is  the  rcfem- 
blance  of  a  bed,  with  a  p!llo\v  cut  out  of  the  (lone,  big  enough  for  two 
men  to  lie  on  :  At  the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a  hearth, 
with  a  hole  cut  out  above  for  a  chimney. 

The  gigantic  bones  found  in  many  burial-places  here,  give  room  to 
believe,  ihat  the  former  inhabitants  were  of  larger  fizc  than  the  pref- 
cnt.  It  is  likewife  probable,  from  fome  ancient  remains,  particularly 
catacombs,  and  nine  filver  fibular  or  clafps,  found  at  Stennis,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  that  the  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  parts. 

The  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine 
jGothic  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a 
parifh  church.  Its  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each  fide,  and 
its  fteeple,  in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  by  four  large  pillars.  The 
three  gates  of  the  church  are  chequered  with  red  and  white  polifhed 
ftones,  embofied  and  elegantly  flowered. 

The  Hebrides  are  ftill  more  diflinguifhed  than  the  Orkney  or  Shet- 
land ifles,  for  their  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  would  far  exceed  tho 
bounds  allotted  to  this  head,  were  we  even  to  mention  every  noted 
Inonumcnt  found  upon  them,  dedicated  to  civil,  religious,  or  warlike 
purpofes.  Innumerable  are  the  infcriptions  of  ancient  cuftoms  and 
ceremonies  that  are  difcernible  upon  this  ifland  ;  and  which  gives 
countenance  to  the  well-known  obfervation,  that  vv^hen  learning  was 
nearly  extinfl  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  in  Scot- 
Xand,  or  rather  in  thefe  ifiands. 

But  fome  of  the  mofl  aftonifhing  appearances  in  nature  hnve  re- 
mained undefcribed,  and,  till  lately,  unohfcrved  e^en  by  the  natives  of 
thefe  ifiands.  A  difcovery  referved  for  the  inqulfitive  genius  of  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  who^  in  relating  his  vovagc  through  the  Hebrides, 
in  1772,  fays,  "  We  were  no  foOner  arrived,  than  we  were  fi^ruck 
■with  a  fcene  of  magnificence  which  eJcceeded  our  expeO;<it ions,  thtjugh 
founded,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  mod  fanguinc  foundations;  the 
whole  of  that  end  of  the  ifiand  [\-\z.  Staffa,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half 
a  mile  in  breadth)  fupported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  mofily  above 
fifty  feet  high,  (landing  in  patural  colonnades,  according  as  the  bays 
or  points  of  land  formed  themfelves  :  Upon  a  firm  hafis  of  folid,  un- 
formed rock,  %bo\'e  thefe,  the  ftratum  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or  fur- 
,face  of  the  ifland,  varied  in  thicknefs  as  the  ifiand  itfclf  formed  into 
hills  or  vallies  ;  each  hill,  which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  form- 
ed an  ample  pediment  ;  fome  of  thefe,  above  fixty  feet  in  thicknef-i 
from  the  bafe  to  the  point,  formed  bv  the  Hoping  of  the  hill  on  each 
fide,  almou;  into  the  flbape  of  ihofeufed  in  architefture. 

*'  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrals  or  palaces  built  by  man  ? 

Mere  models  or  play-things.      Imitations  as  diminutive,  as  his'  woik:5 
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will  always  be,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  nature.      Where  is  novf' 
the  boaft  of  the  architeft  ?  Regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he  fan- 
cied himfclf  to  exceed  his  miftrefs,  Nature,  is  here   found  in  her  pof- 
feflion  ;  and  hove  it  has  been  for  ages  undefcribed.      Proceeding  far- 
ther to  the  N.  W.  vou  meet  with    the    higheft  ranges  of  pillars,  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  whicli  is  paft  all  defcription  :  Here  they 
are  bare  to  th&ir  very  bafes,  and  the  ftratum  below  them  is  alfo  vifible." 
Mr  Banks   particularizes   fundry  other  appearances  in  this   and  a 
neighbouring  ifland,  which  is  wholly  compofed  of  pillars  without  any 
{Iratum.     In  fome  parts  of  Staffa,  inftead  of  being  placed  upright,  the 
pillars  were  obferved  to  lie  on  their  fides,  each  forming  a  fegment  of  a 
circle;  but  the  moftftriking  objeft in  this  field  of  fcenery  is  Fingal's 
Cave,  which  Mr.  Baaks  defcribes  in  the  following  manner  :     "  With 
our  minds  full  of  fuch   reflexions,   %ve   proceeded  along   the  Ihore, 
treading  vipon  another  Giant's  Caufcway^  every  ftone    being  regularly 
formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles  ;  till,  in  a  faort  time, 
we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the    moft  magnificent,  I   fuppofc, 
that  has  ever  been  defcribed  by  travellers.*     The  mind  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a  fpace,  fupported  on   each 
fide  by  ranges  of  columns,  and  rooied  by  the  bottoms  of  thsfe  which 
have  been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  it  ;  between  the  angles  of  which 
a  vellow  ftalagmitic  raatter  has  exuded,  which  ferves  to  define  the  an- 
gles precilely,  and  at  the  fame  time  vary  the  colour,  with  a  great  deal 
of  elecrance  ;  and  to  render  it  ftill  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  Hghtcc^ 
from  without  ;  fo  that  the  fartheft  extremity  is  very  plainly  feen  from 
without  :  And  the  air  within  being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  or 
the  tide,  is  perfe£lly  dry  and'  wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp 
cf  vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  in  general  abound. "^ 

Mr,  Pennant,  who  alfo  made  a  voyage  to  thefe  iflands  in  the  fame 
year,  had  a  glance  of  Staffa,  in  his  paflage  from  lona  to  Mull,  but  was 
Tjrevented  by  ftormy  weather  from  approaching  it.  "  On  the  weft," 
fays  he,  "  appears  the  beautiful  groupe  of  the  Treaihunifli  ifles. — 
Nearefllles  Staffa,  anew  Giant's  Caufeway,  rifing  amidfl  the  waves, 
•but  with  columns  of  double  the  height  of  that  in  Ireland  ;  gloffy  and 
refplcndent,  from  the  beams  of  the  eafEern  fun." — And  in  the  ifle  of 
Sky,  a  coniiderable  way  northward,  he  refumes  the  fubjcct.  "  We 
had  in  view  a  fine  feries  of  genuine  bafaltic  columns,  refembling  the 
Gianfs  Caufeway  ;  the  pillai's -were  above  tv/enty  feet  high,  confifling 
of  four,  five,  and  fix  angles,  but  moftly  of  five.  At  a  fmall  diflance 
horn  thefe,  on  the  flope  of  a  hill,  is  a  traft  of  fome  roads  entirely  formed 
of  the  tops  of  feveral  feries  of  columns,  even  and  clofe  fet,  forming  a 
reticulated  furface  of  amazing  beauty  and  curiofity.  This  is  the  moff 
northern  bafaltes  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  the  laft  of  four  in  the  Britifh 
dominions,  all  running  from  north  to  fouth,  nearly  in  a  meridian  : 
The  Giant's   Caufeway  appears  firfb  ;  Staffa,  &c.  fuccceds  •,  the  rock 

Humbla-, 

*  The  dimcnfions  of  the  cave  are  thus  given  by  Mr,  Banks. 
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Humbla  about  twenty  leagues  farther,  and,  finally,  thofc  columns  of 
Sky  :  The  depth  of  the  ocean,  in  ail  probability,  conceals  the  vaft 
links  of  this  chain." 


IRELAND. 

Situation,  Boundaries,   and   ExTaNT. 

THE  Ifland  of  Ireland  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  England, 
between  6  and  lo  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  and  between  51  and 
^5  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  or  between  the  middle  parallel 
of  the  eighth  clime  (wliere  the  longeft  day  is  16}  hours)  and  the  24th 
parallel,  or  the  end  of  the  tenth  clime,  where  the  longeft  day  is 
ijy  hours. 

It  is  285  miles  from  Fairhead,  north,  to  Mifenhead,  fouth  ;  and  from 
the  eaft  part  of  Down,  to  the  weft  part  of  Mayo  (where  tlie  iiliud 
flretchesmoft  inoppofite  direftions)  160 miles,  and  contains  1  i,04;i,b42 
Irifh  plantation  acres,  ov  about  17,9003000  acres  of  Englifh  ftatute 
jneafure. 

This  ifland  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Deucalcdonian  Sea  ;  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Irifli 
^ea,  or  St.  George's  Channel,  which  divides  it  from  the  weftern  fliore-. 
of  Great-Britain,  from  which  it  is  diftant  in  iorne  places,  not  more 
than  19  or  20  leagues. 

Divisions. 3     See  general  account  of  Great-Britain. 
Name.]     The  Irifh  Antiquarians  generally  agree,    that  the  ancient 
«ame  of  Ireland  was  Scotia,  and  that,  at  different   periods,  it  has  alfo 
been  called  lerne,  Juvcrna,  Hibernia,  &c. 

Climate,  soil,  ax  d  face  of  tuje  Country."!  The  climate  of  Ire- 
land, though  it  does  not  generally  differ  much  from  that  of  England^ 
is  however  found  to  poffcfs  an  atmofphere  more  moift,  with  more  fre- 
quent returns  of  rain.  From  the  reports  of  various  rcgifters  it  appears, 
that  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  had  fallen  in  Ireland  was  much 
greater  than  in  the  fame  years  in  England.  But  without  the  evidence 
of  regifters,  it  is  certain,  that  moifture  (even  without  rain)  is  not  only 
more  charafteriftic  of  the  climate  of  tliis  ifland  than  that  of  England,, 
but  is  alfo  one  of  its  worft  and  moft  inconvenient  circumft.ances. — 
This  is  accounted  for  in  obferving,  that  "  the  wefterly  winds,  (o  fa- 
vourable to  other  regions,  and  io  benign  even  in  this,  by  qualifying  the 
rigour  of  the  northern  air,  are  yet  hurtful  in  tliC  extreme.  Meeting 
with  no  lands  on  this  fide  of  America  to  break  their  force,  and  proving 
in  the  general  too  powerful  for  the  counteraftion  of  the  fl-dfting  winds 
from  the  eaftern  and  African  Continents,  they  waft  hither  the  vapours 
of  an  immenfe  ocean.  The  fliy  is  hereby  much  obfcured  ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  reft  and  condenfation,  thefe  vapours  defcend  in  fuch 
conftant  rains,  as  threaten  deftruftion  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  fome 
leafons.  This  unavoidable  evil  from  natural  caufes  is  aggravated  by 
the  increafe  of  it  from  others,  which  arc  abfolutely  either  moral  or 
political.  The  hand  of  induftry  hath  been  long  idle  in  a  country 
where  almoft  every  advantage  muft  be  obtained  from  its  labour,  and 
"<.vhere  difcouragements  on  die  labourer  muft  ncceiTaiiiy  pro.lu(.e  a 
ftate  of  languor,  ernially  hurtful  to  tha  profperity  o^vnx  nuiuacrs  ofeverf 
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nation.  Ever  fince  the  neglect  of  agriculture  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  lains  of  fo  many  ages  fubfiding  ©n  the  lower  grounds,  have  con- 
verted moft  of  our  exlenfive  plains  into  moflfy  moralfes,  and  near  a 
tenili  part  of  this  beautiful  IT.e  is  become  a  repofitory  for  ftagnated 
waters,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  evaporation,  impregnate  our  air  with 
noxious  exhalations.'"-^  But,  in  many  refpeils,  trie  climate  of  Ireland 
is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  England  ;  the  iummers  being  cooler, 
and  the  Winters  Icfs  fevere.  The  piercing  frofts,  the  deep  fnows^  and 
tiie  dreadful  cffefts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  are  fo  frequently 
ob-ferved  in  the  latter  kingdom,  are  never  experienced  here. 

Tlie  dampnefs  above  alluded  to,  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
•gro'vvdi  of  grafs,  lias  been  ufed  as  an  argument  why  the  inhabitants 
faould  confine  their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  the  total  de- 
leiticn  of  tillage,  and  injury  to  the  confequent  growth  of  population  ; 
but  thefoil  is  fo  jnfinitely  various,  as  to  be  capaWe  of  alm.ofl  every 
Ipccics  of  culti^'ation  fuitcd  to  fuch  latitudes,  with  a  fertility  equal  to 
its  variety.  1'his  is  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  has  been  obfervcd  by  a  rc- 
ipcilible  Englifli  traveller,  that  '•  Natural  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over 
the  two  kingdoms,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland  ;  of  this  1  believe 
there  can  Icartely  be  a  doubt  entertained,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
lome  of  the  mote  beautiful,  and  even  bell  cultivated  counties  in  Eng- 
land, owe  almufl  every  thing  to  the  capital  art  and  indullry  of  its 
iiihi;bit..i:ts." 

We  {Iv.ll  conclude  this  article  with  the  further  fentimcnts  of  the 
fcime  autiior  (Mr.  Young)  whole  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  acquaint'* 
since  with  the  kingdom,  and  candour,  are  unimpeachable, 

'■  Tlie  circumftance  which  ftrikes  me  as  the  greatefl  Angularity  of 
Ireland,  is  the  lockinefs  of  the  foil,  which  fnould  feem  at  firll  figh; 
jigainft  tlut  deg:ee  of  fertility  ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  fa£t.  Stone  is 
lo  general,  thai  I  have  great  veafon  to  believe  the  whole  ifland  is  one 
Vaft.KJck  ofdifTcrcnt  flrata  and  kinds  riling  outofthefea.  I  have 
rarely  heard  of  any  great  depths  being  funk  without  meeting  with  it. 
In  general  it-appears  on  the  furface  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
fhittcfl  and  moft  fertile  parts,  as  Limerick,  Tipperaryjand  Meaih,  have 
it  at  no  great  depili,  almofl  as  much  as  the  m.ore  barren  ones.  May 
we  not  recognize  in  this  the  hand  of  bounteOus  Providence,  which 
l-.as  given,  peihaps,  the  moft  ftpnev  fou  in  Europe  to  the  m.oifteft  cli- 
mate in  it  ?  If  as  much  rain  fell  upon  the  claws  of  England  (a  foil  very 
iarcly  met  with  in  lieland,  and  never  without  much  ftone)  as  falii 
upon  the  rocks  of  her  lifter  ifland,  ihofc  lands  could  nol  be  cuUivatcd. 
But  the  rocks  here  are  clothed  with  verdure  ;  thoie  of  linie-ftone 
With  only  a  thin  covering  of  mould,  havelhe  foftcft  and  inoft  beauli- 
*ul  turf  imaginahlc. 

'■  Ihe  rockinefs  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  is  fo  univeifal,  that  it  pre- 
«-r,ininalcs  in  everv  fort.  One  cannot  ufe,  v/ith  propriety,  the  term  $ 
ilay,  iuam,  land,  &c.  it  mult  be  a  iioncy  clay,  a  Honey  loam,  a  gravelly 
i'Uid.  Clay,  cipccially  tlie  yellow,  is  much  talked  of  in  Iicland,  but 
i!  IS  for  Want  of  proper  difcrimination.  1  have  once  or  twice  fceu 
i.hr.ofi:  a  pure  clay  up(m  the  furface,  but  it  is  extremely  rare.  The 
tfue  jxllow  clay  is  ulually  found  in  a  thin  flratum,  under  the  furface 

mould  J 
*  O'Co'nor'i  DLTert.itior.i. 
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mould,  and  over  a  rock  ;  harfh,  tenacious,  floiicv,  flrong  loams,  diffi- 
cult to  work,  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  quite  difFurent  from 
KngliOi  clays. 

"  Friable  Tandy  loams,  dry,  but  fertile,  are  very  common,  and  they 
form  the  bcft  foils  in  the  kingdom  for  tillage  and  Ihcep.  Tippcrarv 
and  Rofcommon  abound  particularly  in  them.  The  moR  fertile  of  all 
are  the  buliock-paftures  of  Limerick,  and  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  in 
Clare,  called  the  Corcalfes.  Thcfe  are  a  mellow,  putiid,  friable 
loam. 

"  Sand,  u'hich  is  fo  common  in  England,  and  yet  more  common 
throui^h  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Poland,  quite  from  Gibraltar  to 
Pcterfburgh,  is  no  wlicrc  met  with  in  Ireland,  except  in  narrow  llips 
of  hillocks,  upon  the  Tea  coaft.  N(n-  did  1  ever  meet  with,  or  hear  of, 
a  chalky   foil. 

Rivers  a.s'd  motjntains.]  "  Few  countries  ran  be  better  watered 
by  large  and  beautiful  rivers  than  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
by  much  the  fineft  parts  of  the  kingdom  arc  on  the  banks  of  thefc 
rivers.  Witnefs  the  Suir,  Bhickwater,  the  Liffey,  the  Boyne.  the 
Norc,  the  Barrow,  and  part  of  tlie  Shannon  :  they  wafh  a  fccncry 
that  can  hardly  be  exceeded.  From  the  rockinefs  of  the  country, 
however,  there  are  few  of  them  that  have  not  obftru6lions.  which  are 
great  impediments  to  inland  navigation. 

*'  The  mountains  of  Ireland  give  to  travellinc^  that  interefting  varie- 
ty, with   which  a  flat  country  can   never  abound.     And,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  not  in  fuch  number  as  to  confer  the  ufual  charaftcr  of 
poverty,  whidr  attends  them.     I  was  either  upon  or  very  near  the  moll 
tonfiderable  in  the  kingdom.     Mangerton  and  the  Reeks,  in    Kerry  ; 
the  Galties  in  Cork  ;  thofe  of  Mourne"  and  Ifeah  in  Down,  arc  rcc- 
konedvthe   higheft    in    the  kingdom,    particularly    that    called  Slieu 
Donard,   which    is  faid  to   he  1050   yards  in   perpendicular   licight  ; 
*'  Crow  Patrick  and  Nephin,  in  Mayo  ;  thefe  are  the  principal  in  Ire- 
land, and  they  are  of  a  charafter  in  height  and  fuolimily,  v/hich  iaould 
render  them  the  objcfts  of  every  traveller's  attention."* 
||  Bays,  Harbours,  and   Lakes,')     Perhaps  ne>  country  of  the  fame 
extent  is  more  bountifully  watered  by  the  fineft  rivers  and  l^kes,  or 
more  pcrfeftly  indented  by  thenobleii  harbours  ;  fo  as  to  pe>!Tefs  in  an 
eminent  degree  thofe  great  requilites  for  agriculture,  manubdtures  and 
the  moft  extended  commerce.     The  rivers,  beiides  abounding  with  au 
infinite  variety  of  filk.  communicate   uncom.mon  fertility  to  the   lands 
^^-hich  they  beautify,  and  afford   a  multitude  of  the  beft  fituations  for 
the  machinery  of  manufaftures.     The  harbours  are  not  only  numerous, 
but,  in  fome  inftancesj   capable  of  containing,  in  the  utmoft   lecurity, 
the  greatcft  fleets  ;  ftretching  out  their  protecting  arms,  and  c(;urting 
the  pompous  ornament  of  regal   navies,  or   the  cheerful  iigns  of  far- 
extended  commerce.     Thefe,  however,   have   been  long  lolitary  and 
unfrequented,  as  the  illiberal   fpirit  of  trading  jcaloufy  had,   for  many 
ages,  with  fuccefsful  injufticc,  rendered  all  th°fe  diflinguiihed  blefhngs 
of  Providence   of   no   -^alue,    except    to   the    adventurous    mariner, 
whom  dillrefsor  tenipeft:  had  driven  to  experience  their  feaionable 
proteftion. 

It 
*  Mr.  Young. 
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It  would  he  difficult  to  enumerate  the  many  bays,  havens,  harbours 
cind  creeks,  which  indent  every  part  of  the  coaft.  The  following  are  " 
the  principal  :  Waterford,  Carlingford,  and  Strangford-havens,  the 
bay  of  Carrickfcrgus,  on  the  eaft  ;  Lough-Foyle  and  Lough-Swilly, 
Ship-haven,  Killybegs-harbour,  Donegal-haven,  on  the  north  ;  Gal- 
way-haven,  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  Sherwick  or  St.  Marywlck- 
haven,  Dingle-bay,  on  the  weft  ;  Kenmare-bay  or  river,  Bantry,  Dun- 
rnaniis,  and  Baltimore-bays,  Caflle-haven,  Glendore-haven,  Kinfale, 
;ind  Cork-havens,  on  the  iouth  and  fouth-eaft.  Thefe  are  the  princi- 
pal unbarred  havens.  There  are  likewife  a  great  many  barred  havens, 
fome  of  which  have  been  much  improved  by  A6ls  of  Parliament,  par- 
tioilarly  that  of  Dublin, 

The  Lakes  or  Loughs  of  Ireland  have  fo  many  properties,  in  fome 
yefpefts  peculiar  to  themfelves,  that  their  Angularities,  their  extent,  or 
their  beauties,  have  long  engaged  the  pens  of  the  traveller,  and  the 
poet  ;  and  have  attracted  the  curiohty  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
people  of  tafte  from  every  part  of  Europe.  The  moft  remarkable  are 
ihe  Lake  of  Killarney,  Lough-Erne  and  Lough-Neagh. 

The  Lakes  of  Killarney  hold  the  firft  place.  They  are  three  in 
jiumber.  The  northern  or  lower  Lake,  is  fix  miles  in  length,  and 
from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  The  Town  of  Killarney  is  fituated  on 
its  northern  fhore. 

The  upper  lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  i» 
breadth — it  is  almoft  furrounded  with  mountains.  The  iflands  in  this 
lake  arc  numerous,  and  afford  an  amazing  variety  of  pi&urefque 
views. 

The  third,  or  centre  lake,  communicates  with  the  upper — ^it  is  but 
iinall  in  comparifon  of  the  other  two.  The  eaflern  boundary  is  form- 
ed by  the  bafe  of  Mangerton,  down  the  fleep  fide  of  which  defcends 
a  cafcade,  vilible  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  This  fall  of  water  is 
Supplied  by  a  circular  lake,  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  called 
the  BeviTs  Punch-Bowl  ;  which,  on  account  of  its  immenfe  depth, 
imd  the  continual  oyevfiow  of  water,  is  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft 
•curioiities  of  Killarney. 

There  axe  various  fituations,  on  this  and  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, that  command  cxtenllve  profpefts  of  the  lakes,  with  their 
jih;nds,  Bays,  and  Promont:orie& — thei"e  views  are  wild  and  grand  t© 
tin  aftoniU'iing  degree. 

Lough-Enie  is  the  largcfk  lake  in  Ireland,  being  forty  milesin  length 
iiud  in  lome  parts  fifteen  in  breadth.  In  this  lake  is  an  ifland  on  which 
ilands  the  Town  of  Innifkillen — the  communication  with  the  main 
land  being  preferved  by  two  bridges.  No  town  in  Ireland  can  boaft 
of  fuch  an  advantageous  fituation  for  inland  commerce,  the  lake  af- 
fording it  an  intericourle,  by  water,  with  feveral  counties  ;  and  this 
■circumflance  in  its  favour  might  be  further  improved,  by  cutting  a 
.ca^al  and  building  l(>cks,  from  Belleck  to  Bally-Shannon,  which 
would  open  a  paflage  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Lough-Neagh  is  of  an  oval  figure,  but.confiderably  indented  on  its 
;idcs  ;  it  is  near  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  about  ten  in  breadth  ; 
^,:>d  abounds  with  a  variety  of  fifli,  particulaily  the  Fullein,  or,  as  fome 
call  it,  the  frcfh-'*ater  herring,  greatly  admj'red  for  the  uucommon 
,<ialicacy   of  its  flavour. 

This 
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This  Lough  is  dillinguifhcfl  for  the  mineral  and  petrifying  qualities 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  pofTefs. 

Whether  the  petrifying  quality  imputed  to  this  lake,  cxifts  in  tlic 
"water,  or  the  foil,  has  been  a  fubjcft  of  much  inquiry  ;  tliat  it  cxifts 
in  one  or  the  other  is  generally  believed  from  the  numerous  fpecimens, 
which  are  conftantly  difcovered  on  the  fhorcs,  of  different  'pedes  of 
•wood,  either  wholly  converted  into  ftone,  or  wliich  are  found  to  be 
partly  in  one  ftate  and  partly  in  the  other  ;  which  latter  afford  the 
moft  concluiive  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  this  petrifying  property- 
It  has  been  juftly  obferved  that  whatever  particular  quality  water  is 
impregnated  with,  muft  be  derived  from  the  foil  through  which  it 
runs  ;  now,  in  the  neighbouring  grounds,  even  at  the  diflance  of  two 
or  three  miles,  and  in  fituations  coniiderably  higher  than  the  Lough, 
fpecimens  of  wood,  perfeftly  and  imperfeftly,  converted  into  ftone  arc 
frequently  found  ;  fometimes  on  the  banks  of  many  of  thofe  ftreams 
which  fall  into  the  lake,  and  fometimes  in  fituations  more  remote, — 
•On  the  fhores  are  alfo  frequently  found  a  variety  of  beautiful  peb- 
bles, cornelians,  agates,  and  other  valuable  ftones,  which  have  long 
been  objefts  of  curiofity  to  the  virtuofi. 

Caves  and  Glens.]  About  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Kilken- 
ny, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Park-houfc  of  Donmore,  are  a  nimiber 
of  caves:  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ;  thofc 
of  Aniiparos,  in  the  Archipelago,  excepted.  The  following  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  them,  being  written  by  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot,  we  (hall  give 
it  in  his  own  words  :  "  After  a  difficult  defccnt  of  about  one  hundred 
feet,  the  entrance  into  this  fubterraneous  world  is  gained.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  firft  cavern  is  uncommonly  awful,  and  gives  riic  to 
an  idea  of  a  grand  Gothic  ftrufture  in  ruins.  The  folemnity  of  this 
place  is  not  a  little  increafed  by  the  gaiety  of  thofe  fcenes  that  prefent 
themfelves  on  cverv  ude,  previous  to  our  entering  it.  The  floor  is 
uneven,  and  ftones  of  various  fizes  are  promifcuoully  difperfed  upon 
it.  The  fides  are  compofed  of  ragged  work,  in  fome  parts  covered 
with  mofs,  andin  others  curioufly  frofted  ;  and  from  the  roof,  which 
is  a  kind  of  arch,  feverai  huge  rocks  projctl  bcvoiid  each  other,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  feem  to  threaten  inftant  ruin.  The  circumference 
of  this  cave  isnotiefs  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  its  height  about  fif- 
ty. Here  is  a  fmall,  but  continually  dropping  water  from  the  ceiling, 
.and  a  few  petrifaftions  refembling  i-cicles.  I'his  place  is  not  deftitute 
■of  inhabitants,  for  immediately  on  entering  into  it,  you  are  furpriicd 
with  a  confufed  noife,  which  is  occafioncd  bv  a  multitudeof  wild  pid- 
geons.  Hence  there  is  a  palfage  towards  the  left,  where,  by  a  fmall  al- 
■cent,  a  kind  of  hole  is  gained,  much  larger,  but  in  form  greatly  relcm- 
bling  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  which  introduces  the  fpeftator  to  a  place, 
where,  by  the  h°Ip  of  candles  (day-light  being  entirely  excluded)  a 
broken  and  furprifing  fcene  of  monftrcus  ftones,  heaped  on  each  oth- 
.cr,  chequered  with  various  colours,  inequality  of  rocks  over  head,  and 
.an  infinity  of  ftalaftical  ftones,  prefents  it felif.  Here  the  traveller  is 
threatened  from  a  thoufand  vaft  rocks  rudely  piled  on  each  other,  that 
compofe  the  fides,  which  feem  bending  ixi,  and  a  multitude  of  no  fmall- 
er  fize  are  pendent  from  the  roof  in  the  moft  extraordinary  manner  ; 
atktto  this,  that  by  one  falie  ftep,  he  would  be  daftied  from  piecipicc 
f£)  precipice  :  Lidccd  it  v/puld  be  matter  of  much  dlfliciilty,  or  rath.-r 
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imprafticablc,  to  walk  over  this  apartment,  had  not  nature,  as  if  ftiidt* 
liius  for  the  lafety  of  the  curious,  caufed  branches,  as  it  were,   to  fhoot 
from  the  furfacc  of  the  rocks,  which  are  remarkably  fmooth,  very  un- 
equal, and  always  damp.     1  hefe  branches  are  from  four  to  fix  inches 
in  length,  and  nearly  as. thick.     They  are  ufeful  on  the  fummits  of  the 
rocks  to  prevent  flipping,  and  in  the  iidesare  ladders,  whereby  to  de- 
fcend  and  afc^nd  with  tolerable  facility.     This  aftonifliing  andfraftu- 
ous  paflage leads  to  a  place  far  more  curious  than  the  reft.       On  enter- 
ing into  it,  one  is  aliuoll  induced  to  believe  onefelf  fituated  in  an  an- 
cient temple,  decorated  with  all  the  cxpenfe  of  art  ;  yet,   notwith- 
llandirig  the  beauty  and  fplendour  that  catches  the  eye  on    every  fide, 
there  is  fomething  of  iolcmnity  in  the  fafhion  of  the   place,   which 
muft  be  felt  by  the  mofl  inattei'ftive   fpeftator.     The  floor,   in    feme 
parts,  is  covered  with  a  en' ft  dline  fubftance  ;  the  {ides,  in  many  plac- 
es, are  incrufted  with  the  fame,  wrought    in    a    tafte  not  unlike  the 
Gothic  ftyle  of  ornament,  and  the  topis  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
inverted  pyramids  of  the  fame  eleganlly  white  and  lucid  matter.     At 
the  points  of  thefe  ftalaftical  ftreets,  are  perpetually  hanging  drops  of 
pellucid  water,  for  when  one  falls,  another  fucceeds.       Thefe  pendent 
gems  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  glory  of  the  roof,  which,  when  the 
place  is  properly  illuminated,  appears  as  if  formed  of  the  purcft  chryf- 
tal.     Here  are  three  extraordinary  and  beautiful  congelations,  which, 
without  the  afliftance  of  a  ftrong  imagination,  may  be  taken  for  an  or- 
gan, altar,  and  crofs.      The  former,  except  when   ftriftly  examined, 
appears  to  be  a  regular  work  of  art,  and  is  of  a  confiderahle  fize  ;  The 
iccond  is  of  a  fimple  form,  rather  long  than  fquare  ;  and  the   third 
reaches  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  muft  be  about  twenty  feet, 
Thcfc  curious  figures   arc  owing  to  water  that  falls  fiom  the  upper 
parts  ox  the  cave  to  the  ground,  which  coagulates  into  ftone  from  time 
totime,  till  it  acquires  thofe  forms  which  are  now  fo  pleafing  ;  or  to 
an  exfudation  or  extillation  of  petrifying  juices  out  of  the  earth  ;  or 
perhaps  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  fpar,   which   is  a  kind  of  rock 
plant.     The  former  appears  to  be  the  moft  probable   fuppofition,  as 
thefe  figures,  in  colour  and  confiftence,  appear  exa6lly  like  the  icicles 
on  the  top,  which  are  only  feen  from   the  wet   parts  of  the  caverns  ; 
and  in  thfs  place,  there  is  a  great  oozing  of  water,   and  a  much  larger 
jrumber  of  petrifaftions,  than  in  any  other.     When  you  quit  this  cu- 
rious apartment,  the  guides  lead  you  for  a   confiderahle  way  through 
v/inding  places,  until  a  .glimmering    light  agreeably  furprifcs.     Here 
the  journey,  of  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile,   through  thofe  parts  is  end- 
ed :  But  upon  returning  into  the  firft  cavern,   the  entrance  into  other 
apartments,  lefs  curious  indeed,  but  as  extenfive  as  thofe  we  have  de- 
icribed,  offers  itfelf.     The  paliages  into  fome  of  thelc  are  fo  very  low, 
that  there  is  a  ncceihty  of  creeping  through  them  ;  by  thefe  we  pro- 
ceed until  the  noifc  of  a  fubtenaneous  river  is  heard,  but  farther  none 
have  ventured." 

Amongft  the  numerous  glens  in  Ireland,  diftinguiflied  for  particular 
beauty,  are  two  in  the  county  of  W'icklow.  'J'he  Glen  of  the  Downs 
is  a  pais  between  two  vaft  ridges  of  mountains  covered  with  wood, 
which  have  a  very  noble  cflcct  •,  the  vale  is  no  wider  than  to  admit 
the  road,  a  fmall  gurgling  river  almoft  by  its  fide,  and  narrow  flips  of 
reeky  and  ihrubby  ground  which  part  them  ;  In  the  front  all  efcapc 
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feems  denied  by  an  immenfe  conical  mountain,  M'hich  rifes  out  of  the 
glen,  and  feems  tc  fill  it  up.  The  fccnery  is  of  a  moft  magnificent 
charafter. 

The  Dargle  is  a  narrow  vale,  formed  by  the  fides  of  two  oppofite 
Jnountains  ;  the  whole  thickly  fpread  with  oak  at  the  bottom  :  It  is 
narrowed  to  the  mere  channel  of  the  river,  which  tumbles  from  rock 
to  rock.  The  extent  of  wood  that  hangs  to  the  eye  in  every  dirc6lion 
is  great,  the  depth  of  the  precipice  immenfe,  which,  with  the  roar  '  of 
the  water,  forms  a  fcene  tiuly  interefting.  In  lei's  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  the  road  palling  through  the  wood  leads  to  another  point  of 
view  to  the  right  ;  it  is  the  ciown  of  a  vaft  projefting  rock,  from  which 
you  look  down  a  precipice  abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  many  hund- 
red feet  deep,  upon  the  torrent,  which  finds  its  noify  way  over  large 
fragments  of  rocks.  At  fome  diftancc  belcw  is  a  vafl  chafm  in  the 
rock,  which  feems  torn  afunder,  to  let  the  torrent  thiough.  that  comes 
tumbling  over  a  rocky  bed  far  funk  in  a  channel  embofomcd  in  wood. 
In  a  hollow,  formed  of  rock  and  wood,  the  torrent  breaks  forth  from 
fragments  of  rock,  and  tumbles  thiough  tlie  chafm,  rocks  bulging  over 
jt  as  if  ready  to  fall  into  the  channel.  The  fliade  is  fo  thick  as  to  ex- 
clude the  heavens  ;  all  is  retired  and  gloomy  ;  it  is  a  fpot  for  melan' 
fholy  to  mufe  on. 

Forests,  or  Woops.]  Tradition  and  hiflory  both  inform  us,  that 
few  countries  of  equal  extent,  were  better  timbered  than  Ireland  ; 
her  woods  were  fo  abundant,*  as  to  occalion  her  being  called  by  fome 
oi  the  2.ncient  writers  the  u'oody  ifland  J  and  their  quality  was  ot  iuch 
repute  as  to  become  an  article  of  traffic,  and  oitea  employed  in  the 
mofl  confpicuous  buildings  of  the  lifter  kingdom.  But  the  natives, le- 
peatedly  harralTed  bv  the  inroads  and  encroachments  of  the  Englilh, 
frequently  found  an  afylum  in  their  fore/ts.  Thcle  became  therefore 
^n  objedt  of  equal  jealoufy  and  vengeance,  and  the  deflroying  axe  gen- 
erally accompanied  the  fword,  in  the  joint  extirpation  of  woods  and 
men,  till  the  ifland  became  almoft  disforelled.  i'or  many  ages  it  has 
remained  in  this  ftate.  The  encouragement  of  the  Dublin  Society, 
however,  and  the  example  of  many  noble  individualsjpromiie  again  to 
clothe  the  land  with  its  moft  valuable  ornaments. 

Vegetable  and  animal  ]>hoduc-  "1       Ihelc  are  in  general  fimilar 
TiONs  BY  LAKD  AND  SEA.  J    to    tholc    in     Great-bJritam. 

Wolf-dogs  (once  fo  ufeful  and  celebrated)  were  perhaps  peculiar  to 
Ireland  ;  but  that  fpccies  is  now  nearly  extiiift.  xilthough  the  coalls 
of  the  neighbouring  illands  mav  be  fuiniflied  with  the  lame  varieties 
offifli;  yet  thofe  of  Ireland  have  them  in  much  greater  abundance, 
and  of  a  larger  and  more  excellent  quality. 

MetalSj  minerals,  AND  MtDici.NAL  wATERsJ  Thc  mincs  of 
Ireland,  until  the  dcftruftion  of  her  woods,  were  worked  to  a  very 
great  extent.  At  pre  lent,  although  abundance  of  the  various  Ipccies 
of  lion,  lead,  filve.^,  and  copper  ores  are  to  be  lound  in  every  cucction 

tliiough 

*  "  Tlirough  every  part  of  Ireland  in  vvl!iv.h  I  have  been,  one  hundred  contiguous  acrfi 
:»ie  not  10  be  lounc,  v.nhout  evident  ii^nt,  that  ihty  v.crc  chlc  woou,  oi'  zi  Ictu  very  wtl; 
v/ooded.  A  vall  number  ot  the  Inili  nanieo  lor  Imis,  nt  i.i:tains,  vuUks,  and  pl.iii;;,  liive 
{orelts,  v,-oods;  grovcs,  ox  tites  Lx  the  Cgnitiijaiio:;."  \  ^  t  .nc  's     Tt,  i.  .4. 
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through  the  kingdom,  yet  the  want  of  capital,  or  {kill,  or  enterpnr^ 
is  fuch,  that  few  are  worked  to  any  important  extent  or  profit,  if  wc 
except  the  great  copper  mines  of  the  county  Wicklow,  which  are  ia 
the  hands  of  an  Englifh  company. 

In  feveral  counties  are  noble  quarries  of  the  finefl  marble,  thofe  of 
Kerry  arc  of  various  colours,  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white  ;  and  thofc 
of  Kilkenny  black  and  white  ;  each  of  which  takes  the  moll  elegant 
polilh.  and  arc  calculated  for  all  the  purpofes  of  building  or  ornament. 

Many  parts  of  the  kingdom  abound  with  free  ftone,  fome  of  a  bright 
fparkling  colour,  others  of  a  grey  or  afh  colour,  and  fome  approaching 
to  a  blue.  Thofe  of  Ardbracken,  Garrycorris,  and  the  mountains  of 
AV^icklow  and  Dublin,  are  particularly  admired,  and  much  ufed  in 
public  buildings  ;  but  the  want  of  inland  water  carriage,  prevents  its 
tici'ng  lent  to  the  metropolis,  in  fuch  fizes  as  are  necelTary  for  large 
columns,  &c.  which  induces  a  conhderable  expenie  for  th©  import  of 
Portland  ftone. 

Various  fpecies  of  coal,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance,  are  to  lie 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  pits  of  Kilkenny  yield 
a  coal  poifeffing  many  peculiar  properties  ;  it  is  very  hard,  burns  free- 
ly, emits  little  or  no  fmoak,  is  of  a  bright  black,  and  is  found  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  malting,  and  various  purpofes  of  manufafkure. 
The  pits  of  Ballycaflle  (in  the  county  Antrim)  produce  abundance  of 
coal,  yet  the  want  of  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour  to  fhip  them,  pre- 
vents their  being  worked  to  an£xtent  fully  equal  to  the  fupply  of  the 
nalioa.  The  collieries  of  Tyrone  produce  a  very  fine  fpecies,  and  are 
of  confiderable  capacity  ;  they  lie  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  and  great 
manufacturing  country,  where  other  fuel  is  very  fcarce  ;  but  the  want 
of  a  more  perfect  inland  water  carriage  contracts  the  operation  of  the 
numerous  benefits  which  the  iituation  of  thefe  collieries  prefents.  The 
pits  of  Lough  Allen  are  probably  of  molt  importance,  as  they  are  of 
fuch  magnitude,  and  fo  happily  circumilanced  by  fituation,  are  of  lo 
hue  a  quality,  and  fo  intermixed  with  llrata  of  the  pureft  iron  and 
other  ores,  as  promife,  with  attention  and  capital,  to  be  a  fource  of 
great  profit  and  advantage  to  the  nation — placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Shannon,  which  is  almoft  navigable  to  the  fea,  were  canals  opened 
from  the  capital  and  other  parts,  communicating  with  this  river,  they 
would,  in  a  few  years,  render  the  cutting  of  bogs  unneceffary,  fave 
lar^e  lums  now  annually  fent  for  foreign  coals,  and  cilablifh  manu* 
factures  on  different  parts  of  thcfc  lines  of  the  grcateit  value  and 
extent. 

Mineral  Waters.]  There  are  great  numbers  of  mineral  fprings 
in  this  kingJoiTi  of  the  various  claiies  recommended  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes ;  Such  as  the  vitriolic,  alkaline,  and  abforbcnt,  ialine  and  pur- 
gative, fulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  fulphureac;  chalybeate  waters,  of 
which  thole  of  the  two  latter  kinds  are  molt  powerfully  impregnated 
by  the  benevolent  hand  of  Providence,  as  cfiicacious  remedies  againft 
one  of  the  moft  prevalent  endemics  of  its  northern  and  moifl  climate, 
the  Icurvy  ;  of  thefe  the  moil  generally  reforted  to,  from  their  experi- 
enced good  cllcfts,  are  the  waters  of  Swanlinbar  and  Drumafnavc  ir» 
t'hc  north  well  n;;,:--.r,  and  of  Lucan,  G>;  miles  from  the  capital.  There 
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are  alfo  fome  tepid  fpn'ngs  here,  the  temperature  of  wliicli,  however, 
is  very  moderate,  that  of  Mallow  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  warmcft 
of  them,  not  raifing  Farenheit's  thermometer  above  the  68^  ;  but  from 
its  mild,  foft,  and  fpecifically  light  nature,,  and  being  confidcrably  im- 
pregnated with  an  abforbent  earth,  and  a  portion  of  other  medicinal 
matter,  has  been  found  ferviceable  in  feveral  clailes  of  difeafes. 

Antiquities  and  Curiosities.]  The  natural  curiofities of  Ire- 
land have  long  occupied  the  attention  of  travellers  and  philofophers. 
The  Giant's  Caufeway  being  the  mod  diflinguifhed,  we  fnall  give  the 
following  account  of  it  as  the  moft  recent  and  accurate. 

The  Caufeway  itfelf  is  generally  deicribed  as  mole  or  Quay,  projeft- 
jng  from  the  bafe  of  a  fteep  promontory,  fome  hundred  feet  into  the 
fea,  and  is  formed  of  perpendicular  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  ftand  in 
contaft  with  each  other,  exhibiting  an  appearance  not  much  unlike  a 
a  folid  honeycomb.  The  pillars  are  irregular  prifms,  of  various  de- 
nominations from  four  to  eight  fides  ;  but  the  hexagonal  columns  are 
as  numerous  as  all  the  others  put  together. 

On  a  minute  examination,  each  pillar  is  found  to  be  feparablc  into 
feveral  joints,  whofe  articulation  is  neat  and  compaft  beyond  expvef- 
fion  ;  the  convex  termination  of  one  joint,  always  meeting  a  concave. 
focket  in  the  next  ;  befides  which,  the  angles  of  one  frequently 
fhoot  over  thofe  of  the  other,  fo  that  they  are  completely  locked  to- 
gether, and  can  rarely  be  feparated  without  a  fradlure  of  fome  of  their 
parts. 

The  fides  of  each  colu-mn  are  unequal  among  themfelvcs,  but  tlie 
contiguous  fides  of  adjoining  columns  are  always  of  equal  dimenlions^ 
fo  as  to  touch  in  all  their  parts. 

Though  the  angles  be  of  various  magnitudes,  yet  the  fum  of  the  con- 
tigucJus  angles,  of  adjoining  pillars,  always  makes  up  four  right  ones. 
Hence  there  are  no  void  fpaces  among  the  bafaltes.  the  furface  of  the 
Caufeway  exhibiting  to  view  a  regular  and  compaft  pavement  of  po- 
lygon ftones. 

The  outfide  covering  is  foft,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  being  the  earthy 
parts  of  the  ftone  nearly  deprived  of  its  metallic  principle  by  the 
a£lion  of  the  air,  and  of  the  marine  acid  which  it  receives  froi;i  the 
fea.* 

Thefe  are  the  obvious  external  charaftersof  this  extraordinary  pile 
of  bafaltes,  obferved  and  defcribed  with  wonder  by  every  o-ne  who  has 
feen  it.  But  it  is  not  here  that  our  admiration  fhould  ceafe  :  whatev- 
er the  procefs  was  by  which  nature  produced  that  beautiful  and  cu- 
rious arrangement  of  pillars  fo  confpicuous  about  the  Giant's  Caufe- 
way ;  the  caufe,  far  from  being  limited  to  that  fpot  alone,  appears  to 
have  extended  through  a  large  traft  of  country,  in  every  dirctlion,  in 
fo  much  that  many  of  the  common  quarries,  for  feveral  miles  around, 
feem  to  be  only  abortive  attempts  towards  the  production  of  a  Giant's 
Caufeway. 

From  want  of  attention  to  this  cireumfiiance,  a  vafi:  deal  of  time  and 
labour  have  been  idly  fpent  in  minute  examination?  of  the  Caufeway 
itfelf; — in  tracing  its  courfe  under   the  ocean — puiTuing  its  column? 

into 

*  This  coating  contains  iron  which  has  loft  its  phlogifton,  and  is  nearly  rctluceJ  to  a  ilate 
of  calx  ;  for  with  a  very  moderate  heat  it  becomes  of  3  bright  red  ochre  celgur,  the  attendant 
Qf  an  iron  earth. 
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into  the  ground — determining  its  length  and  breadth  and  the  numhef 
of  its  pillars — with  numerous  wild  conjcfturss  concerning  its  original ; 
all  of  which  ceafc  to  be  of  any  importance,  when  this  fpot  is  coniider- 
ed  only  as  a  fmall  corner  of  an  immenfc  bafalt  c[uarry,  extending  wide- 
ly over  all  the  neighbouring  land. 

The  bafaltes  of  the  Giant's  Caufeway  is  a  black,  ponderous,  clofe* 
grained  ftone  ;  which  does  not  cffervefce   in  any  of  the  mineral  acids. 

Itsfpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
2,90  to  1.00— :-and  to  that  of  the  fineft  marble  as  2.90  to  2,70. 

Though  its  texture  be  compaft,  it  is  not  abiolutcly  homogeneous^ 
for  if  ground  to  a  fmooth  furface,  its  bright  jet-black,  poiifh  is  disfigur- 
ed by  ieveral  fmall  pores. 

It  ftrikes  fire  imperfcftl}'  with  a  (Icel. 

When  expoied  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  common  fire,  it  aflumes  a  red- 
difh  colour,  which  ismoi-e  vivid  on  its  natural  outhde  covering,  and 
lofes  about  1  -50th  part  of  its  weight.* 

In  a  more  intcnfe  heat  it  readily  melts,  and  Is,  as  the  chymlils  ex- 
prefs  it,  fufible  pzr  ft. 

With  the  a<Tiflance  of  an  alkali  flux  it  may  be  vitrified,  and  forms 
anopake  glafs  of  a  black  or  blucifh  colour. 

Its  principal  component  parts  are  iron  in  a  metallic  Hate,  combined 
chiefly  with  filiceous  and  argillaceous  earths. 

Its  metallic  principle  may  be  dempnftrated  by  a  xcvy  fimple  experi- 
ment. Let  a  fmall  fragment  of  bafaltes,  in  its  natural  liate,  be  brought 
into  contaft,  or  very  near  to  a  good  magnetical  needle,  and  it  may  be 
made  to  detain  the  needle  at  a  confiderable  di (lance  from  its  meridian* 
I,ct  this  fragment  be  touched  by  a  magnet,  and  it  will  acquire  a  pretty 
ftrong  polarity,  capable  of  attracting  or  repelling  the  needle  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  an  inch  or  more.  From  hence  it  is  proved  to  contain  iron  in 
a  metallic  Hate,  becaufe  the  calx  of  that  metal  is  incapable  of  producing 
any  magnetical  phecnomena  whatever. 

To  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  conflituent  part,  re* 
quires  a  very  flow  and  laborious  operation,  which  would  be  almoft 
equally  tedious  iathe  defcription.  I  fhall  therefore  juft  mention  the 
refults  from  the  experiments  of  that  able  chymift,  Sir  Torbern  Berg- 
man. 

Bafaltes  100  parts* 

Contains    fillceous   earth  —  50  ^ 

Argillaceous  earth  —  —  15 

Calcareous  earth  —  •—  B 

Magncfia  __-        —  —  2 

Iron  -^  — .  —  25 


From  thcfc  elements  wc  fiiall  cafdy  be  enabled  to  account  for  feVef- 
al  of  its  properties. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  its  fpccific  gravity  is  fo  confiderable?, 
exceeding   that  of  many  ftoncs,  which,  when  poliihed,  appear  mueh 


more 


*  Thlslof^  probably  srifes  from  water  expelled  bythe  best.  For  in  the  courfe  of  twentj'- 
fnur  hours  »t"ter,  it  will  have  nearly  recovered  itsformer  weight,  particujariy  if  it  be  moriV 
tnea. 
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wore  compa6l,  the  quantity  of  phlogiflicated  iron  eafily  making  com- 
pcnfation. 

We  fee  alfo  why  it  anfwers  (o  well  for  a  touchftone,  the  hardncfs  of 
its  iron  particles  eifily  rubbing  and  fretting  off  the  parts  of  any  fofter 
metal  which  may  be  applied  to  it,  and  its  blaclc  ground  Serving  to  dif- 
•olay  thefe  to  greater  advantage. 

Hence  too  arifes  its  fufibility  without  addition  ;  for  though  flint, 
clay,  and  calcareous  earth  are  feparately  refraftory,  in  any  degree  of 
artificial  heat,  yet  when  mixed  together  they  are  readily  fufible,  and 
ilill  more  eafily  when  united  with  phlogiflicated  iron. 

From  the  metallic  ftate  of  its  iron  clement  we  are  enabled  to  infer,  a 
priori,  that  the  columns  of  the  Giant's  Caufcway  are  all  natural  mag- 
nets, whofc  lower  extremity  is  their  north-pole.  For  having  fbood 
during  many  ages  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  they  muft  have  acquired 
that  polarity  which  is  peculiar  to  ail  iron  fubftances,  in  a  fimilar  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  like  natural  magnets,  every  fragment,  when  broken,  will 
have  its  north  and  fouth-polc.  And  this  has  been  found  true  bv  ex- 
perience ;  each  pillar  of  the  Giant's  Caufcway,  and  each  fragment  of 
a  pillar,  which  was  applied  near  to  the  needle,  having  its  attraftivc 
and  repellent  point.* 

Population.]  Few  kingdoms  have  experienced  greater  variation 
in  population  than  Ireland.  At  fome  remote  period  there  are  reafons 
to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were  exlremcly  numerous.  In  fevcral 
parts  of  the  ifland  (in  rough  or  mountainous  ground)  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  and  now  in  a  barren  ftate,  are  evident  traces  of  cultivation  ;  but 
at  what  time  it  prevailed,  tradition  or  hiftory  docs  not  inform  us. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century  the  numbers  in  Ire- 
land were  thought  to  be  about  two  millions,  whereas  in  1672,  thers 
were,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  no  more  than  i,ioo.ooo.-r— 
The  foJlowing  data  are  afforded,  from  which  we  may  afcertain  the  pref- 
ent number. 

From  the  accounts  laid  before  the  Iloufe  of  Commons  in  1786  (as 
returned  by  the  hearth-mOney  colle£lors)  the  number  of  houfcs  in  Ire- 
land amounted  to  4 74, '23 4.  Now,  adding  to  that  the  increafe  fincc, 
and  alfo  the  numbers  intentionally  or  unavoidably  overlooked  in  fuih 
returns,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  the  prefent  aftual  amount  is 
500.000. 

We  are  next  to  corifider  what  average  number  of  perfons  we  ihould 
allow  to  each  houfe.  In  the  peafants  cottages  in  Ireland  (perhaps  the 
moft  populous  in  the  world)  Mr.  Young  in  fome  parts  found  the  aver- 
age 6  and  6-\  ;  others  have  found  it  in  different  places  to  be  7  ;  and 
Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  ifland  of  Raghery,  enumerates  the 
houfes,  and  difcovered  the  average  therein  to  be  8.  In  the  cities  and 
principal  towns,  the  lioufes,  particularly  in  the  manufatluring  parts, 
generally  contain  feveral  families  ;  and  from  different  accounts,  the 
numbe^rs  in  fuch  are  from  ten  up  lo  high  as  feventy.+  The  averages, 
however,  of  different  writers  on  the  population  of  cities  vary  betweea 
10  and  13. 

From 

*  See  Dr.  Hamilton's  Letters  on  the  County  Antijm. 

f  Dr.  TifJal  enumeratad  the  inhabitants  of  two  pariihesin  Dublin  in  1731,  and  averaged 
tjie  number  in  each  houfe  at  la   i-ia.     The  Bunxbers  varied  from  10  to  •'». 
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From  faCri  data  then,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  erroneous,  if  we  fix  tlfirf 
average  for  the  whole  ifland  at  eight  perfons  to  each  houfe,  which  mul- 
tiplied b)'  the  number  of  houfes,  makes  the  population  of  Ireland 
amount  to  four  millions. 

Language.]  The  antiquarians  ar,d  critics  agree,  that  the  un cor- 
rupted native  language  of  the  Irifli  is  the  GaedhHc,  or  Scotic,  the  pur- 
eft  and  mofh  ancient  of  all  the  CeHic  dialefts.  It  appears  from  unQ;uef<. 
tionable  teftimony,  that  arts,  navigation  and  letters  were  firfl  taught 
in  Europe  by  the  Phcsnicians^,  who  had  a  very  early  intercourfc  with 
the  Iberian  Spaniards.  From  that  nation  the  Gaedelian  or  Scottifii 
colony  derived  their  original,  who  amongft  other  arts,  introduced  the 
elements  of  letters  into  the  ifland,  at  a  remote  period  before  the  chrif- 
tian  ^ra.  This  faft  will,  eaftly  account  for  the  early  ufe  of  letters  irx 
Ireland,  where  great  fecuiity  from  foreign  conqueft  retained  them,  and- 
where  the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  form  of  government  rendered 
.the  cultivation  of  them  necclfary. 

Agriculture.]  The  agrieul-ture  of  Ireland-,  though  greatly  cx-» 
tended  and  improved  within  thefe  twenty  or  thirty  years  paft,  is  ftilf 
in  a  very  backward  ftate  •,  For  though  the  quantity  of  corn  has  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  inftead  of  depending,  as  formerly,  on  a 
precarious  importation  of  foreign  grain,  for  the  lupply  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  they  only  have  a  fufficiency  for  home  confumption  ;  but  are  ena- 
bled to  export  large  quantities  ;  yet  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  very 
defeftlve,  the  Irifli  not  having  yet  introduced  thofe  improved  fyftems 
of  culture,  which  have  long  been  purfued  Vv'ith  fuch  ad-vantage,  in' 
England,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe, 

Fisheries.]  Ireland  has  advantages  in  the  feveral  filheries  not' 
enjoyed  by  any  other  country  in  Europe,  particularly  in  fituation,  and 
in  her  numerous  creeks  and  harbours.-  Her  Azores  are  ftored  with  alt 
the  varieties  of  fifh,  her  fiihennen  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race,  and 
the  opportunity  of  curing  on  contiguous  Ihoves,,  gives  them  a  decided 
fuperiority. 

The  north-v.'efb  and  wcftern  coafts  of  this  kingdom  abounding,  in  a 
fuperlor  degree,  v/itli  herrings,  have  long  attrafted  the  national  atten- 
tion and  legiiLitivc  encouragement.  In  1786,  no  lefs  than  17, 188  J 
barrcls  of  herrings  were  exported  from  Ireland.  The  fame  ycar37c> 
vefiels,  whofe  tonnage  amounted  to  15,336,  were  employed  in  this 
filhery. 

Lea.rm.vc  and  i.f.ar\ed  ken:.]  The  corroborating  tertlmonies^ 
of  natives  and  foreigners  reprefentthe  ancient  Iriflr  as  a  people  equally 
learned  and  pious,  and  \y\\o  were  relortcd  to  bv  men  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guiflied  rankA  of  diftant  nations.  Camden,  Bede,  and  other  writers, 
enumerate  the  benefits  difFufcd  through  various  parts  of  Eiuope  by 
the  numbers  of  learned  men  from  Ireland,  who  imparted  the  early 
lights  of  icience  and  of  chriftianitv,  and  founded  mnnafteries  in  vari-^ 
ous  parts  of  Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  the  pat- 
ron lalnts  of  feveral  natiqns  on  the  continent  are  acknowleged  to  be 
Irifli,  as  were  the  firft  profelibrs  in  the  unive'rlity  of  Paris,  and  alfo 
thole  ph.ccd  by  Alfred  in  his  newly-founded  college  of  Oxford' 

Fe\^'  of  the  v-'riting";  of  the  ancient  Irifli  have  reached  the  prefent 
times,  fium  r.he  long  ccitin'.Mnca  of  civil  difcord  amonft  them  ;  fuch 

few 
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fev/  however  as  have  been  publifhed  or  remain  in  the  hancls  of  the  cu- 
rious, confirm  the  reputation  of  their  genius  and  learning.  The  po- 
ems of  Columb-cil,  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces  tranflated  by  the  learn- 
ed Colonel  Vallan<:ey  and  others,  but  above  all  the  poems  of  Offiaii 
(which  are  unqueRionably  the  original  produ6lion  of  this  country) 
place  the  ancient  literary  fame  of  Ireland  in  the  highcft  rank. 

A  long  night  of  mental  darknefs,  owing  to  various  caufes,  fucceeded 
this  luminous  period.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  genius  of  the 
nation,  encouraged  by  peace  and  harmony,  appears  again  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters. 

The  limits  of  our  work,  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  minute  detail 
oflrifli  writers  and  their  works,  and  therefore  we  fhall  prefent  the 
reader  with  the  following  fketch. 

Uiher  was  a  fcholar,  fecond  to  none  thefe  iflands  can  boafl.  of,  unlefs 
we  except  Selden.  Berkley,  bifliop  of  Cloyne,  was  a  writer  of  very 
fupcrior  talents.  He  has  been  called  the  Irifh  Plato.  His  Minute 
Philofopher  is  among  the  ftandards  of  the  Englifh  language.  His  ellay 
on  Vifion  has  extended  the  boundaries  of  fcience.  King,  archbifhop 
of  Dublin,  was  a  Icfs  fanciful,  but  a  more  confident,  philofopher  than 
Berkley.  His  book  upon  the  Origin  of  Evil,  is  a  mafler-piece.  He 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  of  a  farcaftic  vein.  Dr.  Dodwell,  the  famous 
Camden  profeflbr  of  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  of  this 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  but  of  an  enthufiaftic 
turn  of  mind.  Leflie  of  Glaflough,  was  a  man  of  great  reading,  pro- 
digious memory,  and  voluminous  compofition.  His  fhort  and  eafy 
method  with  the  Deifls,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  pieces  extant  on 
the  fubjeft.  Toland  was  a  writer  of  oppofite  principles.  A  catholic 
prieft  originally,  he  became  a  deift  in  religion,  and  a  republican  in 
politicks.  His  fcholarfhip  has  been  arraigned  by  his  antagonifls,  but 
iie  is  commended  by  Mr.  Locke  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning.  Clay- 
ton, bifhop  of  Clogher,  wrote  an  effay  on  Spirit,  an  Analyhs  of  the 
Works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  other  books.  Mr.  Molyneux*  (the 
friend  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  champion  for  the  independence  of  his  native 
country)  was  a  philofopher  and  mathematician,  and  reckoned  among 
the  firft  of  that  fcientific  age.  His  Dioptrics  are  highly  commended 
by  Dr.  Halley.  Dr.  Helfham  publifhed  an  elegant  and  learned  courfe 
of  le£tures,  upon  the  feveral  branches  of  phyficks  and  mechanicks. — 
Dr.  Brian  Robinfon  wrote  an  elfay  upon  that  Ethereal  Fluid  to  which 
Newton  alludes  in  his  queries  ;  And  alfo  a  treatife  on  the  Animal 
Economy,  in  which  he  appears  happily  to  have  applied  his  great  math- 
ematical knowledge  to  the  extention  of  medical  fcience.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  no  lefs  remarkable  for  his  mufeum  than  his  genius.  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  who  has  fo  fuccefsfully  applied  the  theory  of  fixed  air  to  prac- 
tice in  the  cure  of  the  fea-fcurvy.  Dr.  Young's  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
cipal pha:nomena  of  Sounds,  is  a  work  of  great  fcientific  knowledge. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  whofe  philofophical  account  of  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  itsBafaltes,  is  highly  efteemed.  O'Gallagher,  author  of  an  elfayftn 
the  Firfl  Principles  of  Nature.     Dr.  Sullivan's   treatife  on  the  Feudal 

Law 

*  This  was  the  writer  of  that  celebrated  vindication  of  his  country's  rights,  T/6f  Gafe  of 
Ji eland,  publiflied  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  which  alarmed  the  Englifh  government  1» 
'J^ucb,  that  it  wa?  ord«red  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
L 
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Law  and  Conrdtution  oF  England,  is  making  its  way  in  the  good  optn» 
ion  of  the  world  ;  notwithftandmg  this  avenue  to  fame  had  been  pre- 
occupied by  Dr.  Blackftone's  Commentaries.  Dr.  Hutchefon  is  the 
principal  hthic  writer  of  this  country.  Whilft  a  teacher  of  an  acade- 
my m  Uubiin,  he  wrote  his  books  on  ihe  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  on  the  pafiions.  Thefe  raifed  his  reputation  fo  high,  that  he  was 
invited  fo  accept  the  moral  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  which 
he  fdled  with  fuch  celebrity,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  fame 
which  Glafgow  now  enjoys  as  an  Ethic  fchool.  Two  of  the  ableft 
divines  of  this  country  wei-e  diffenters  from  the  eflablifhed  church, 
Pvlr.  Abernethy  and  Dr.  Leland.  The  fermons  of  the  former  upon  the 
Attributes  are  held  to  be  one  of  the  bed  fyllems  of  natural  theology. 
He  was  deouted  by  the  dilTenters  of  Ulfter  to  addreis  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond.  in  a  tour  he  made  when  Lord  Lieutenant  ;  and  his  Grace  was 
afterwards  heard  to  fay,  that,  of  all  the  men  who  ever  approached  him 
on  like  occafions,  he  was  moft  pleafed  with  "  the  young  man  of  An- 
trim." And  Dr.  Leland's  view  of  Deiltical  M^riters,  and  other  works, 
are  equally  known  and  admired.  Dr.  Duchal  wrote  prefumptive  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  Revelation,  and  feveral  volumes  of  fermons, 
which  have  been  well  received.  The  writers  v/ho  have  done  the  na- 
tion moft  honour  in  theology  are,  Synge,  Story,  Brown,  Delany,  Law- 
fon,  Orr,  Skelton,  and  Ryan,  author  of  "  The  Eife6ls  of  Religion  on 
Mankind."  Bifliop  Synge  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning  ;  he  was  author  of  the  Religion  of  a  Gentleman.  Story, 
bifliop  of  Kilmore,  published  only  fome  occafional  fermons,  but  in  his 
treatile  on  the  Frieflhood,  deep  erudition  and  chrillian  moderation  are 
equally  confpicuous.  Brown,  bifliop  of  Cork,  publiflied  fome  vol- 
umes of  fermons  ;  he  is,  however,  more  celebrated  for  his  delivery 
than  his  compofition.  Delany's  fermons  on  the  Social  Duties,  are  ex- 
cellent. Dr.  Lawfon  was  a  moft  celebrated  preacher.  His  Lcftures 
upon  Oratory,  which  he  delivered  in  Trinity  College  Dublin,  he  gave 
to  the  world  himfelf ;  they  fhew  a  nice  claihcal  talle,  a  fine  po°tical 
vein,  and  a  thorough   knowledge  of  the  art  of  preaching. 

Swift,  whofe  literary  character  is  well  known,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. The  other  principal  mifcellaneous  writers  in  this  kingdom  are, 
Rofcommon,  author  of  the  ingenious  Lilay  on  tranflated  vti  ie,  and  an 
excellent  traiiHation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  Parncll,  the  very 
dclicicc  mufaruvi,  of  whofe  poetry,  above  all  others,  it  may  be  faid  decics 
rcpelita  plactbit.  Burke,  on  the  fublime,  &c.  Lord  Molcfworth. — 
Lord  Orrery.  Earl  Nugent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Millar.  Dr.  Arbuckle, 
writer  of  Hibernicus's  letters,  &c.  MoUoy,  author  of  a  periodical 
paper  in  London,  called  Common  Senfe,  &c.  Ogle,  ^ho  modernized 
Chaucer's  J  ales.  Dr.  Dunkin,  author  of  a  quarto  colleftion  of  humor- 
ous poems,  fome  of  which  are  in  three  languages,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Englifli.  Vvood,  who  publilhed  Ruins  of  Paiinyra  i.-nd  Balbec,  and  an 
Klfay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Homer.  Robertfon,  author  of  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  words  rccifon,  Jubjiancey  ^i.c.  Sterne,  bifhop  of 
Cloghcr,  of  a  book  de  vijitalione  znjirinoriivi.  Sterne,  the  inimitable 
Sterne,  whole  Sermons,  Irillram-Shaudy,  and  Sentimental  Journey, 
will  be  admired  whilfl  feeling  and  fentimcut  lemain  among  mankind. 
Webb,  who  inquired  into  the  beauties  of  painting,  &c.  O'Leary, 
:<uthor  of  feveral  r.dmired  Tra6ls,  theological  and  poetical.     Pilkington, 

who 
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tvTio  publlfhed  a  Diftfonary  of  Painters.  Cunningham,  aullior  of  fever- 
al  poetical  pieces,  paiticularlv  his  natural  and  defervedly  admirecit 
Paftorals.  Prefton,  author  of  feveral  mifcellaneous  poems  :  His  "  Ir- 
regular ode  to  the  moon,"  claims  a  Firfl  rank  in  Englifli  poetry.  Dr. 
Clancy,  author  of  the  Temptam  Veneris,  &c.  Budi,  of  Socrates. — 
Johntton,  author  of  Chrvlal.  Brooke,  of  the  Farmer's  Letters,  Fool 
of  Quality,  Guftavus  Vafa,  &c.  Dr.  Sheridan  (in  whofe  family  genius 
feems  as  hereditary  as  the  name)  author  of  feveral  pieces  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Englifh  language,  particularly  a  pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary ;  he  alfo  pubiifhed  a  Life  of  Swift.  His  fons  are  not  lefs  cele- 
brated ;  Brindflev's  genius,  unconRned  to  the  praife  of  having  rivalled 
the  Ciceros  and  Dernofthenes  of  antiquity,  has  added  new  tieafures  to 
the  Drama,  in  his  Duenna.  School  for  Scandal,  &c.  and  Cliarles  Fra.n-^. 
cis,  his  brother,  has  acquired  gre-it  credit  for  his  Lliftory  of  the  late 
Revolution  of  Sweden,  Ufiier,  author  of  Clio,  a  verv  ingenious  EiTay 
on  Tafle.  To  thefe  we  might  add  a  lift  of  female  writers  ;  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan, Mrs.  Pilkington,  Mrs.  Grierfcn,  Mrs.  Barber,  Mrs.  Davies,  Mrs, 
Griffith,  Mifs  Brooke,    &c. 

Ireland  now  produces  a  catalogue  of  celebrated  fccnic  writers. — ■ 
Of  her  late  writers  in  this  line  are  fome,  whofe  names  are  not  yet  for- 
gotten ;  and  others  whofe  works  will  laft  as  long  as  the  Englifh  flags 
fhall  hold  the  mirror  up  to  n<uture  :  Earl  of  Orrery  ",  N.Tate  ;  Con-: 
cannen  ;  John  Kelly,  author  of  the  Married  Phiiofophcr,  &c.  Dr. 
Madden,  of  Themiftocles  ;  Jones,  of  the  Earl  of  I^fiex  ;  Morgan,  of 
Philoclea  ;  Hartfon.  of  the  Counttfsof  Salifbury,  &c.  A  Philips  •,  Mrs. 
Centlivre  ;  Sir  R,  Steele  ;  Farquhar  ;  Southerne,  Congreve,  Bipoke, 
and  Kelly. 

It  would  perhaps  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Goldfmith,  to 
draw  his  poetical  character  from  his  theatrical  pieces,  though  they  are 
replete  with  the  true  vis  comica.  His  fame  muft  be  founded  upon 
his  Traveller,  Deferted  Village,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Cit'zen  of 
the  World, 

University. J  Ireland  contains  but  one  univcrfity,  which  is  called 
Trlnitv-Collegc.  It  was  founded  in  1,591,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
but  its  original  conftitution  being  found  imperfeft,  in  i6;^y,h  received 
a  new  charter,  and  another  fet  of  ftatutes.  compiled  by  archbilbop 
Laud.  This  prelate  made  feveral  effential  alterations  in  the  conftitu- 
tion of  the  college,  the  moft  material  ol  which  was  the  depriving  tho 
fellows  of  the  eleftion  of  their  provoft,  the  appointn^ent  tothat  import- 
ant office  being  from  thenceforth  rcfervcd  to  the  crown.  1  o  make  the 
fellows  fome  amends  for  the  lo!s  of  their  firft  piivilege.  it  was  appointed 
by  the  new  charter  that  tln^y  fh(Mdd  be  tenants  for  life  in  their  felUnv- 
fhips,  if  they  remained  unmarried,  or  unprovided  with  a  benefice  of 
more  than  lol.  in  the  king's  books,  whereas  by  the  firft  charter  ihey 
were  to  quit  their  office  in  {even  years  after  they  became  of  maPier's 
{landing.  At  the  fame  time  the  number  of  fellows  was  enlarged  from 
feven  to  fixteen,  diftinguiflied  into  fcven  fenigr  fellows  and  nine  juni- 
or, and  the  number  of  fcholars  v.'as  augmented  to  fevcnly.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  college  was  placed  in  the  provoft  and  mjijor  part  of 
th^  fenior  fellows,  from  whofe  decilions  an  appeal  was  given  to  the 
vifitcrs,  which  are  the  chancellor  of  the  univeriity,  or  his  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin.  The  provoft  has  a  negative  voice 
Lr,  ^'  in 
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in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  feniors  ;  and  to  him  is  alfo  c6m» 
initted  the  extraordinary  power  of  nominating  any  candidate  to  a  fd- 
lowfliip  (who  fhall  have  luftained  the  whole  previous  examination) 
even  againft  the   unanimous  fenfe  of  the  other  examiners. 

The  number  of  fello-w-lhips  fixed  at  prefent,  is  tv/enty-two,  feveft 
fenior,  and  fifteen  junior.  The  emoluments  of  a  ieuior  fellowflii|» 
arc  fuppofed  at  prclent  to  exceed  6dol.  yearly. 

A  fpirit  of  em.ulation  to  excel  in  their  ftudtes  is  fcarcely  in  any  place 
of  education  fo  well  funported  as  among  the  ftudents  of  Dublin  Col- 
lege, owing  to  the  excellent  inllitution  of  public  quarterly  examina- 
tions. Three  of  the  four  terms  of  the  year  are  elofed  with  a  vacation 
of  from  three  to  four  weeks  each,  and  the  fourth  with  a  long  vacation 
of  four  months,  during  which  the  ftudents  have  time  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  a  public  examination,  that  begins  the  buhnels  ©f  the  next 
enfuing  term.  Two  days  are  allotted  to  this  examination,  four  hours 
each  day.  The  examiners  are  the  fellows  under  the  degree  of  doftor, 
and  the  refident  mailers  ;  the  examined  are  all  the  undergraduates, 
diflnbuted  into  four  claffes,  and  each  claf?  into  divifions  of  tvi'enty  or 
thirty  perfons,  according  to  the  number  of  ftudents  and  examiners. — ■ 
The  fubjefts  of  examination  are  all  the  fciences  in  which  the  examined 
have  been  inftrufted  to  that  time,  togethf^r  with  the  particular  portion 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clalTicks  appointed  to  be  read  by  each  clafs 
during  the  term  preceding  the  examination  :  A  Latin  theme  is  alfo 
demanded  of  each  perfon,  the  fecond  morning  of  the  examination,  on 
a  fubjeft  given  out  by  the  examiner  the  evening  before.  The  examin- 
ers are  furniflied  with  lifts  of  the  names  of  the  pcrlbns  they  are  to  ex- 
amine, wilh  Separate  columns  for  every  branch  of  the  examination,  in. 
■wirich  columns  they  diftinguifii  by  technical  marks  the  refpeftive  an- 
fwerina  of  the  ftudents,  and  after  the  examination  make  a  report  of  the 
fame  to  the  fenior  lefturer.  Thefe  leports.  which  are  called  Judg- 
ments, being  fubmitted  to  the  infpeftion  of  the  board,  are  read  publick- 
ly.  a  few  days  after  the  examinations  in  the  college  hall,  when  they 
operate  powerfully  to  the  ciedit  or  difgrace  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Some  of  thefe  judgments  are  of  fo  humbling  a  nature,  that  the  perfon 
who  has  deferved  them  is  not  accounted  as  having  anivvcred  an  exam- 
ination for  that  time,  a  certain  number  of  which  examinations  he  muii 
fuftain  before  be  is  admitted  to  the  firft  degree  in  arts.  In  Hillary 
term,  thebcft  anfwerer  in  each  clivifion  receives  a  premium  of  book?, 
ftamped  with  the  college  arms,  to  the  value  of  forty  iliilllngs  :  In  the 
other  three  examinations,  if  the  perfon  who  has  before  obtained  a  pre- 
mium in  that  v-ear,  appears  to  be  the  beft  ar.fwcrer  again,  he  is  honour- 
ed with  a  certificate  on  vellum  in  lieu  of  a  premivun,  which  is  then  ad- 
judged to  the  fecond  beft  in  the  divifion,  in  order  to  ipread  the  ilame 
of  emulation  more  widely.  The  effeft  of  this  judicious  diftribution  of 
rewards  and  ccnfures  is  great,  almoft  beyond  conception  ;  Nor  docs 
any  thing  feem  wanting  to  the  perfeQion  of  fuch  a  iyftem,  beftdes  a 
provifion  for  augmenting  the  number  of  examiners  in  proportion  to 
the  daily  increaimg  demand  for  them.  The  whole  number  of  unoer- 
graduatcs  in  Dublin  College  fcarcely  ever  falls  fliort  of  four  hundred 
(the  entire  number  of  coUcgiatcs  on  the  books  being  ufually  above  fix 
hundred)  and  of  the  undergraduates,  if  more  than  twenty  be  thrown 
into  a  divifion,  it  becomes  diPiicult,  if  not  impoiliblc,  to  appreciate 
their  merits  juftly  within  the  time  allotted  to  the  examination, 
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Befi-des  the  two  and  twenty  fellowfhips,  there  are  on  the  foundation 
nve  roval  profefforfli-ips,  divinity,  common  law,  civil  law,  phyfic  and 
Greek';  beP.des  profellors  of  mathematics,  Oriental  tongues,  modern 
ianijuages,  oratory,  hiflory,  and  natural  philofophy. .  The  late  Sir  Pat- 
rick Dunn,  knight,  bequeathed  a  conliderable  eftate  for  the  fupportof 
three  profcifors  in  medicine,  viz.  theory  and  prafticc  of  phyfic,  lurgc- 
rv,  and  midwifery,  pharmacy,  and  the  materia  mcdica.  The  ftudents 
are claffed  under  three  ranks,  fellow-rommoners,  penfioners,  snd  fi- 
zars.  'i"he  neceffary  annual  expenfe  of  a  fellow-cotnmonner,  clothing 
and  books  included,  is  about  icol.  of  a  pcnfioner  about  70I.  A  lizar 
receives  his  commons  and  inftru6lions  gratis  :  The  number  of  thcls 
laft  is  commonly  about  thirty. 

As  to  the  college  edifice,  it  is  unquefticnably  one  of  the  noblefl  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  It  extends  in  front  above  300  feet,,  and  in  dep'/n 
600,  and  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  fquarcs.  Tiic  principal 
front,  oppofite  College-green,  which  was  erefted  in  1759,  is  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  built  of  mountain  flone,  as  are  all  the  buildings 
in  the  firft  fquare,  the  eaft  fide  of  which  is  intended  to  be  ornament- 
ed with  an  elegant  fteeple  and  fpire  near  150  feet  high.  On  the  north 
fide  is  the  refeftory,  or  dining  hull,  a  fpacious  room,  with  the  front 
ornamented  with  Ionic  pilafters.  Connefted  %vith  this,  and  projeft- 
ing  into  the  fquare,  there  is  now  building  a  chapel,  whofe  front  is  in- 
tended to  correfpond  with  that  of  the  oppohte  theatre.  This  chapel  is 
connefted  with  the  weft  front  by  a  regular  range  of  buildings  for  the 
fbudents  ;  asarethofeon  the  fouth  fide,  till  joined  with  the  theatre, 
which  projefts  into  the  fquare.  The  frontof  this  theatre  is  ornament- 
ed with  four  columns  in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  pediment,  and  is 
greatly  admired  for  its  delicacy  and  elegance.  Itisinlended  for  lec- 
tures, examinations,  &c.  The  ornaments  of  the  inner  part,  particu- 
larly the  ftucco  work,  are  much  admired,  and  in  ten  compaitments 
therein  are  placed  full  length  portraits  of  their  prefent  majeflies, 
Queen  Elizabeth  (the  foundrefs)  Primate  Uflier,  Archbiflicp  King, 
Bifliop  Berkeley,  Dean  Swift,  Doftor  Baldwin,  Mr.  Molyneu.x  (au- 
thor of  the  Cafe  of  Ireland)  and  Mr.  Grattan. 

The  inner  fquare  is  partly  compofed  of  plain  brick  buildings  coii- 
tikining  apartments  for  the  itudcnts.  The  fouth-iide  is  entirely  taken 
up  by  a  fuperb  library,  fupported  by  a  piazza  crefted  in  1732.  The 
infide  of  the  library  is  beautiful  and  commodious,  and  embcUiflied 
with  buds  in  white  marble  of  Plato,  Socrates,  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  De- 
mofthenes,  Homer,  Shakefpcare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke, 
Boyle,  Swift,  Uflier,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  doftors  Delany,  Law- 
fon,  Gilbert  and  Baldwin. 

Few  public  bodies  have  been  fo  much  indebted  to  the  munificence 
of  their  members,  as  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  has  been  to  the  two  laft 
mentioned  gentlemen,  who  were  contempories  for  many  years  in  the 
refpeftive  offices  of  provoft  and  vice-provoft.  Dr.Baldwin,after  gov- 
erning the  college  for  the  I'pace  of  two  and  forty  years,  died  in  1758, 
aged  upwards  of  ninety.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  in 
real  and  perfonal  property,  to  the  amount  of  near  100, cool,  out  of 
which  his  executors  fliortly  after  purchafed,  for  the  ufe  of  the  body, 
two  advowfons,  and  founded  two  new  fellowfhips.  Dr.  Gilbert  en- 
riched the  library  by  a  bcqucfl  of  his  books,  12,000  volumes,  chofen  by 
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himfelf  in  along  courfe  of  years  for  this  purpofe,  without  regard  to 
expenfe,  by  a  valuable  colleftion  of  MSS.  prints,  and  medals;  and 
laft.ly,  by  14  marble  bufts  (enumerated  above)  of  ancient  and  modern 
worthies,  executed  by  the  beft.  maflers  at  a  cbnfiderable  coft.  The 
llielves  of  the  library  will  contain  by  computation  60.000  volumes: 
Two  thirds  of  them  are  at  prefent  full,  containing,  befides  Dr.  Gil- 
bert's (which  is  the  befl)  the  entire  libraries  of  the  gfeat  archbifhop 
Ufl:ier,  one  of  ihe  original  members  of  this  univerfity.  and  about  500O 
■volumes,  part  of  the  cclleftion  of  another  fellow  of  the  college,  the 
late  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Pallifer,  archbifhop  of  Cfhel. 

The  printing  office  is  a  heat  (Irufture.  built  in  the  modern  tafte. 
The  an?tomy  houfe  is  worthy  of  infpe£lIon,  as  among  other  curiofi- 
ties,  it  contains  a  fet  of  figures  in  wax,  reprefenting  women  in  every 
ftatc  of  pregnancy.  They  arc  executed  from  real  fkeletons.  and  are 
the  prodi;£l  of  almofl;  the  whole  life  of  an  ingenious  French  artilt. 
They  were  purchafed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Shelburne,  who  made  a  pref- 
ent of  them  to  th.e  college 

The  RoYAi.  Irish  Academy  of  Science,  Polite  literature,  and  An- 
tiquities, was  incorporated  by  letters  patent  in  1786,  under  the  patron- 
age of  his  majei'ly,  and  is  compofed  of  fome  of  the  mofh  learr;ed  and 
ingenious  men  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  publiflied  two  volumes 
iof  their  Iranf.^ftions,  which  confifl  ol  feveral  curious  and  valuable  pa- 
pcrSi  bn  various  fubjefts,  prefented  by  different  members;  which 
haVe  been  received  by  the  literary  woiid  with  much  applaufc.  This 
inflitution  certainly  forms  a  new  vera,  in  the  Biftory  of  Irifb  I-iterature, 
and  will  doubilefs  be  produftive  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  confe- 
quences,  in  the  promotion  of  fcience  and  general  eruciticm  amongit  us= 

Characier  axd  manners.]  The  Irifir  are  inferior  to  none  in 
bodily  ilrength  and  beauty,  they  are  equal  to  :.r.v  in  pliability  and  agil" 
ity  of  limbs. 

Always  inclined  to  manly  and  martial  exercifes,  they  readily  con- 
front any  undertaking  ;  their  bodies  are  fitted  to  any  climate,  or  to  any 
difiiculLv,  and  from  the  f^me  fource  !;night  perhaps  be  derived,  that 
i'pirit  of  heroifm  which  has  fo  eminently  charafterifed  them. 

•  Strong  intellefts,  warm  fancies,  and  acute  feelings,  have  generally 
Carried  them  beyond  the  line  of  mediocrity  ;  and  whether  the  depths 
of  fcience  Were  to  be  explored,  the  heights  of  heroifm  attained,  or 
fympathy  awakened  in  the  inmoft  foul,  Iriflimen  would  be  equal  lo 
the  taflv.  In  virtue  too  they  take  an  uncommon  range,  and  in  the 
paths  of  vice  they  are  not  flow  or  backward.  Even  the  blunders  with 
which  they  have  been  charged  by  their  good  neighbours,  may  have 
feme  foundation  in  truth,  if  by  blunders  we  are  to  underftand,  thofe 
.quick  fallies  by  which  the  regular  concordance  of  words  is  brokeii 
and  overleaped  for  iomethin^  bold  and  expreflive  in  the  thought. 
But  wh't  peculiarly  diftinguiihcs  (he  Irifli  character  is,  a  comprehen- 
lion  of  qualities  which  are  feldom  found  compatible.  Sudden  ardour  ; 
unabating  peri'everance  ;  univerfal  aptitude  ;  firm  adherence  ;  impa- 
tience of  injury  ;  a  long  remembrance  of  it  ;  ftrength  of  refolution ; 
tendernefs  of  afFeftion.  'lliefe  outlines  of  the  IriPa  charafter,  may  be 
filled  by  the  full  grown  lineaments,  which  the  writers  of  different  a- 
jges,  and  of  dillerent  countries,  have  afiixcd  to  it.  The  Iriflr  have  been 
icprefentc  tl,   il:ron?Tly  aftuated  by  a  ihirll  cf  glory;  prodigal  of  life, 
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inpetuous,  vlndi£live,  generous,  hofpitable,  curious,  credulous,  alive 
to  the  charms  of  mu(ic.  conftant  in  love  or  hatred. 

A  refpeftable  Englifh  traveller,*  gives  the  following  charafler  of 
the  Irifh  nation,  which,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  with  great 
fairnefs,  and  impartiality,  we  are  happy  to  afford  a  place  in  this  work, 

"  It  is  but  an  illiberal  bufinefs  for  a  traveller,  who  defigns  to  pub- 
lifh  remarks  upon  a  country,  to  fit  down  cooiy  in  his  clofet  and 
right  a  falire  on  the  inhabitants.  Severity  of  that  fort  muft  be  enli- 
vened with  an  uncommon  (hare  of  wit  and  ridicule,  to  pleafe.  Where 
very  grofs  abfurdities  are  found,  it  is  fair  and  manly  to  note  them  ; 
but  to  enter  into  charafter  and  difpofition  is  generally  uncandid,  fince 
there  are  no  people  but  might  be  better  than  they  are  found,  and  none 
but  have  virtues  which  delerve  attention,  at  leaft.  as  much  as  their 
failings  ;  for  thefe  reafons  this  feftion  would  not  have  found  a  place 
in  my  obfervations,  had  not  fome  perfons,  of  much  more  flippancy 
than  wifdom,  given  very  gtofs  mifreprefentations  of  the  Infh  nation. 
It  is  with  pleafure,  tliereforc,  that  I  take  up  the  pen,  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  as  a  much  longer  rcfidence  there  enables  me  to  exhibit  a 
very  different  picture  ;  in  doing  this,  1  fhail  be  free  to  remark,  wherein 
I  think  the  conduft  of  certain  ciailes  may  have  given  rife  to  general 
and  confequentlv  injurious  condemnation. 

'•  There  are  three  races  of  people  in  Ireland,  fo  diflinft,  as  to  ftrike 
the  leaft  attentive  traveller  :  Thefe  are  the  Spanifli,  v/hich  are  found 
in  Kerry,  and  a  part  of  Limerick  and  CorK,  tali  and  thin,  but  well 
made,  a  lo.ng  vifage,  dark  eyes,  and  long  black  hair.  The  time  is  not 
remote  when  the  bpuuiards  had  a  kind  qf  fettlement  on  the  coaft  of 
Kerry,  which  feemed  to  be  overlooked  by  government.  There  were 
many  of  them  in  Qvieen  Elizabetli's  reign,  nor  were  they  entirely  driv- 
en out  till  the  time  of  Cromwell.  There  is  an  ifland  of  \'alentia  on 
that  coaft,  with  various  other  names,  certainly  Spanifh.  The  Scotch 
race  is  in  the  north,  where  are  to  be  found  the  features  which  are  fup- 
pofed  to  mark  that  people,  their  accent,  and  many  of  their  cuftoms.  In 
adiftrift,  near  Dublin,  but  more  particularly  in  the  baronies  of  Bargie  and 
Forth  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  Saxon  tongue  is  fpoken  without 
any  mixture  of  the  Irifli,  and  the  people  have  a  variety  of  cuftoms, 
which  diftinguiili  them  from  their  neighbours.  The  Mileuan  race  of 
Irifli,  which  may  be  called  native,  are  icattered  over  the  kingdom,  but  " 
chiefly  found  in  Connaught  and  Munfter;  a  few  confiderable  fami- 
lies, whofc  genealogy  is  undoubted,  remain,  but  none  of  them  with 
confiderable  poffeftlons,  except  the  O'Briens,  and  Mr.  O'Neil,  O'Ha- 
va  and  M'Dermot  are  great  names  in  Connaught,  and  O'Donnohue  a 
confiderable  one  in  Kerry  ;  but  the  O'Connors,  and  O'Drifchals  in 
Corke,  claim  an  origin  prior  in  Ireland  to  any  of  the  Milefian  race. 

"  The  only  divifions  v.'hich  a  traveller,  who  pafTed  through  the 
kingdom  without  any  rehdence,  could  make,  w^uld  be  into  people  of 
confiderable  fortune  and  mob.  Tlie  intermediate  diviiion  of  the  icale, 
fo  numerous  and  relpeftabls  in  England,  would  hardly  attraQ;  the  leaft 
notice  in  Ireland.  A  refidence  in  the  kingdom  convinces  one,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  another  clafs,  in  general  of  fmall  fortune — country 
gentlemen  and  renters  of  land.     The  maniiers,  habits  and  cuftoms  of 

peopis 

*  \ii.  Yo'-njj  in  his  late  four  in  Ireland, 
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people  of  confiderable  fortune,  are  much  the  fame  evcfv  where,  14 
leaft  there  is  very  little  difierence  between  England  and  Ireland,  it  is 
among  the  common  people  one  muft  look  for  thofe  traits  by  which  wc 
difcriminate  a  national  charafter.  The  circumftanccs  which  ftruck 
me  moft  in  the  common  Irifh  were,  vivacit)',  and  a  great  and  eloquent 
volubility  of  fpccch.  They  are  infinitely  more  cheerful  and  lively  than 
any  thing  we  commonly  fee  in  England,  having  nothing  of  that  inci- 
vility of  fuUen  filence,  with  which  fo  many  Engliflimen  feem  to  wrap 
themfelves  up,  as  if  retiring  within  their  own  importance.  Lazy  at 
zt)ork,  but  fo  fpiritedly  aftive  at  play,  that  at  hurling  and  other  manly 
exercifes,  thev  flicw  the  greateR  feats  of  agility.  Their  love  of  focic- 
ty  is  as  remarkable  as  their  curiofity  is  infatiable  ;  and  their  hofpital- 
ity  to  all  comers,  be  their  own  poverty  ever  fo  pinching,  has  too  much 
merit  to  be  forgotten.  Pleafed  to  enjoyment  with  a  joke,  or  witty 
repartee,  they  will  repeat  it  with  fuch  exprelhon,  that  the  laugh  will 
be  univerfal.  Warm  friends  and  revengeful  enemies  ;  they  are  invio- 
lable in  tlieir  fccrecy,  and  inevitable  in  their  refentment  ;  with  fuch  a 
notion  of  honour,  that  neither  threat  nor  reward  would  induce  them 
to  betray  the  fecret  or  perfon  of  a  man,  although  that  man  were  an  op- 
preffor.  Hard  drinkers  and  quarrelfome  ;  but  civil,  fubmilFive  and 
obedient.  Dancing  is  fo  univerfal  among  them,  that  there  are  every 
where  itinerant  dancinr^-mafters,  to  whom  the  cotters  pay  fix  pence  a 
quarter  for  teaching  their  families.  Befides  the  Irifh  jig,  which  they 
can  dance  with  a  mod  luxuriant  expreflion,  minuets  and  country  danc- 
es are  taught ;  and  I  even  heard  of  cotillons  coming  in.  Many  Ptrokes 
in  their  charafter  are  evidently  to  be  afcribed  to  the  extreme  oppreil- 
ion  under  which  they  live.  If  tliey  are  as  great  thieves  and  liars  as 
they  are  reported,  it  is  moft  certainly  owing  to  this  caufe. 

"  But  I  muft  now  come  to  another  clafs  of  people,  to  wliofe  con- 
du£l  it  is  almoft  entirely  owing,  that  the  charafter  of  the  nation  has 
not  that  lullre  abroad,  which  I  dare  affert,  it  will  foon  very  generally 
merit  :  This  is  the  clais  of  little  country  gentlemen,*  tenants  who 
drink  their  claret  by  means  of  profit  rents  ;  jobbers  in  farms  ;  bucks  ;; 
your  fellows  with  round  hats,  edged  with  gold,  who  hunt  in  the  day, 
get  drunk  in  the  evening,  and  fight  the  next  morning.  I  fhall  not 
dwell  on  a  fubjeft  fo  perfeftlv  difagreeable,  but  remark  tliat  thefe  are 
the  men  among  whom  drinking,  duelling,  ravifhing,  8cc.  &c.  are 
found  as  in  their  native  foil  ;  once  to  a  degree  that  made  them  the  peft 
of  fociety  ;  they  are  giowing  better,  but  even  now,  one  or  two  of 
them  got  by  accident  (where  they  have  no  bufinefs)  into  better  com- 
pany, are  fufficicnt  to  derange  the  pleafures  that  refult  from  a  liberal 
converfation.  A  new  fpirit  ;  new  fafhions  ;  new  modes  of  politcnefs 
exhibited  by  the  higher  ranks  are  imitated  by  the  lower,  which  will  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  put  an  end  to  this  race  of  beings  ;  and  either  drive 
their  fons  and  coufins  into  the  army  or  navy,  or  fink  them  into  plain 
tradeimen  or  farmers  like  thofe  in  England,  where  it  is  common  to  fee 
men  with  much  greater  property  without  pretending  to  be  gentlemen. 

1 

*  This  cxpiefiion  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  general  fenfe.  God  forbid  I  (hoiild  give  thi* 
character  of  all  country  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes  in  Ireland  :  I  hnve  myfelf  been  acquaint- 
ed  with  exceptions. — I  meaa  only  that  in  general  they  are  not  the  moft  liberal  people  in  the. 
kingdoni. 
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1  repeat  it  from  the  intelligence  I  received,  that  even  this  clafs  are  very 
different  from  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and  improve  To  fait 
that  the  time  will  foon  come  when  the  national  chara£ler  will  not  be 
degraded  by  any  fet. 

"  That  charafter  is  upon  the  whole  refpe£lablc  :  It  would  be  unfair 
to  attribute  to  the  nation  at  large  the  vices  and  follies  of  only  one  clafs 
of  individuals.  Thofe  perfons  from  whom  it  is  candid  to  take  a  general 
eftimate  do  credit  to  their  country.  That  they  are  a  people  learned, 
lively  and  ingenious,  the  admirable  authors  they  have  produced  will 
be  an  eternal  monument,  witnefs  their  Swift,  Sterne,  Congreve,  Boyle, 
Berkeley,  Steele,  Farquhar,  Southerne,  and  Goldfraith.  Their  talent 
for  eloquence  is  felt,  and  acknowledged  in  the  parliaments  of  both  the 
kingdoms.  Our  own  fervice  both  by  fea  land,  as  well  as  that  (unfor- 
tunately for  us)  of  the  principal  monarchies  of  Europe,  fpeak  their 
fteady  and  determined  courage.  Every  unprejudiced  traveller  who 
vifits  them  will  be  as  much  pleafed  with  their  cheerfulnels,  as  oblig- 
ed by  their  hofpitality  ;  and  will  find  them  a  brave,  polite,  and  liberal 
people." 

Religion'.]  The  efhablifhed  religion  of  Ireland  is  the  Proteftant  ; 
its  eccleiiaftical  difcipline  is  fimilar  to  that  of  England,  and  is  under 
four  archbifhops  and  eighteen  bifhops.  The  four  archbifhoprics,  are 
Armagh,  Dublin,  Caftial,  and  Tuam  ;  and  the  eighteen  bifhopricsare 
Ciogher,  Clonfert,  Cloyne,  Cork,  Derry,  Down.  Dromore,  Elphin, 
Kildare,  Killala,  Killaloe,  Kilmore,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Limerick, 
Meath,  Offory,  Raphoe,  and  Waterford. 

The  diffenters  are  almoft  as  various  here  as  in  England  ;  but  the 
mod  prevailing  are  the  Roman-Catholics,  Prefbyterians,  Quakers,  An- 
abaptllls,  Moravians,  and  Methodifls,  all  of  whom  are  tolerated  by 
law. 

Constitution  and  laws.]  Irelatid  is  at  prefent  a  diilinft  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  its  imperial  crown  is  infeparably  annexed  by 
an  Irifh  a6l  of  parliament,  to  that  of  Great-Britain.  From  the  time  of 
the  accefiion  of  the  fovereignty  of  Ireland,  to  the  kings  of  England, 
until  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  mode  of  enafting 
laws  within  the  Englifh  pale  in  tlie  parliaments  of  this  country,  was 
xiearly  the  fame  as  in  England  ;  the  king's  viceroy  fummoning  and 
hold-ing  parliaments  at  pleafure,  in  which  were  enafted  luch  ftatutes 
as  were  then  thought  expedient  or  neccffary.  But  an  ill  ufe  (as  it  was 
then  termed)  having  been  m,adeof  this  power,  a  fet  of  afts  were  pall- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  one  of  which,  viz.  10  Henry  VII.  c.  4. 
provided,  "  That  no  parliament  be  hereafter  fummoned  or  holden, 
unlefs  the  king's  lieutenant  then  being,  flrall  previoufly  certify  to  the 
king,  under  the  great  feal  of  Ireland,  the  caufes  and  conhderat'.ons 
thereof,  and  the  articles  propofcd  to  be  paffed  therein  ;  and  that  after 
the  king  in  his  council  of  England,  fliall  have  confidered  and  approv- 
ed, or  altered  faid  afts,  or  any  of  them,  and  certified  them  back  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  and  fhall  have  given  licence  to  fummon  and 
hold  a  parliament,  then  the  fame  fhall  be  fummoned  arid  held,  and  the 
faid  afts  fo  certified, and  none  other,  fhall  be  therein  introduced,  paffed, 
or  rejefled. 

By  another  h\v,  viz.  10  Henry  VII.  c.  22.  it  was  enafted  that  "  all 
ftatutes  before  that  time  paffed  in  England,  fliould  be  offeree  in  Ire- 
land," 
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land."  From  the  making  of  which  law,  all  fubfequent  Englifh  ftatutefi 
were  abfurdly  fuppofed  to  have  bound  Ireland,  if  therein  named,  or 
included  under  general  words. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  in  confequence 
of  its  being  a  queflion.  whether  England  had  a  right  to  make  laws  to 
bind  this  country,  which  was  ready  to  be  difputed  by  the  Irifh  ;  an 
aft  was  i^afied  in  the  Britifn  parliament  (6th  of  George  I.  c.5.)  where- 
by it  was  declared,  "  That  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  fubor- 
dinate  to,  and  dependent  upori,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great-Britain, 
as  being  infeparably  annexed  and  united  thereto,  and  that  the  king's 
majefly,  with  the  confent  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great-Britain 
in  parliament  afTembled.  hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland." 

However,  this  illiberal  andunjull  ufurpation  of  the  legiflative  rights 
of  Ireland  was  of  fhort  duration.  For  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  in  the  year  1779,  the  loth  ftatute  of  Henry  VII, 
<r.  4.  before  mentioned,  was  very  much  altered,  by  an  aft  paffed  in  the 
Irifh  parliament,  in  the  twenty-hrft  and  twenty-fecond  years  of  bis 
Dicfent  pnajefty  George  III.  &c.  namely,  ftatute  the  twenty  firft  and 
twenty  fecond  Geo.  III.  cap.  47.  By  which  it  is  enafted,  "  That  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland  fhall  certify  under  the  great 
feal  of  the  fame,  to  his  majefly,  without  addition,  alteratton,  &c.  all 
fuch  bills,  and  no  other,  as  the  parliament  of  Ireland  fhall  judge  to  be 
expedient;  that  all  bills  fo  certified  and  returned  back  again  under 
the  great  feal  of  England,  without  any  alteration  v.-hatever,  and  none 
other,  fliail  pafs  in  the  Irifh  parliament."  "  And  that  no  bill  fhall 
be  certified  into  Great- Britain,  as  a  caufe  or  confideration  of  hold- 
ing any  parliament.  Provided  always  that  no  parliament  be  fum- 
jnoned  or  holden,  until  a  licence  be  obtained  from  his  majeftv,  for 
that  purpofe."  And  this  aft  of  the  irifli  legiflalure  was  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  rights  under  the  form  of  an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  not 
a  little  ftrengthened  by  the  fpirited  and  united  efforts  of  the  wlwle 
irifh  nation,  who,  with  one  voice,  and  with  the  very  arms  in  their 
hands  with  which  they  defended  themfelves  from  the  enemies  of  the 
empire,  when  deftitute  of  their  own  eftablifhed  forces,  who  at  that 
time  weie  bleeding  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  in  the  fupport  of  the 
BriiiflA  ftandard,  firmly  demanded  and  infifted  on,  from  the  BritifK 
parliament,  the  rcftoration  of  thofe  rights  which  the  tyrannic  oppref- 
fion  of  their  predeceffors  had  wrefled  from  them.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  that  fenate  rcftored  to  the  Irilh  their  legiflative,  as  they  had  be- 
fore done  their  commercial  rights,  not  only  repealing  the  6th  Geo.  I, 
c.  g.  but  pafiing  an  aft  renunciatory  of  their  former  groundlefs  claim 
to  what  they  now  declared  to  be  the  rights  of  their  hitherto  opprefled 
and  injured  neighbours. 

At  prcfent,  therefore,  as  was  before  mentioned,  the  Irifli  nation  is 
governed  by  parliaments  of  its  own,  which  confift  of  the  king  in  his 
iegi native  capacity,  the  lords  fpiritual  (22)  and  lords  temporal  (now 
165)  who  together  with  the  king  (or  his  viceroy)  fit  in  one  houfe  ;  and 
the  commons  (300)  compofed  oi  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes  (eieft- 
ed  by  the  people)  who  fit  in  another  ;  and  thefe  in  conjunftion  form 
the  Irifli  pailiamcnt,  which  alone  is  empowered  with,  alone  exert?, 
and  alone  hath  right  to  exert  the  privilege  of  making  new,  or  altering 
or  repealing  thofe  laws  already  made,  for  the  government  of  this  reiihn, 
■  ■  '  In 
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In  wKlch  llic  manner  of  proceeding  fioin  the  firft  introauaion  of  a 
bill  into  cilher  houfe  till  it  is  tranfmittcd  to  England  by  the  loid  lieu- 
tenant in  order  to  rccei\  e  the  royal  alTent,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
cf  the  l:*.ritifl"i  parliament,  ___ 

In  rerpc6^  of  duration,  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries  differ, 
the  parliaiiicnt  of  Ireland  is  at  prelent  oftennial,  and  before  the  be- 
ginning oh  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majelty,  was  perpetual  :  Whereas 
that  of  Great- Britain  is  feptennial. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  adopted  here  by  the  council  of 
Lifmore,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  il.  nnd  e\xr  fince  has  been  the  com- 
inon  law  of  Ireland  ;  between  which  and  that  of  England  there  is  hard- 
ly any  difference,  except  where  the  alterations  made  in  it  by  the  ftat- 
ute  L.W  of  either  countrv,  may  have  produced  a  flight  variation.  But, 
to  fpeak  generally,  the  principles  of  both  are  the  fame,  and  the  deci- 
fions  of  the  couits  at  W  eftminRer,  are  of  high  authority  in  guiding  the 
determinations  (in  hmilar  cafes)  of  the  king's  courts  at  Dublin,  which 
in  number,  fupcrioritv,  and  extent  of  jurifdiftion  are  fimilar  to  thole 
zt  W'eftminfter,  fome  few  and  trivial  deviations,  in  the  peculiar  prac* 
tice  of  each  court,  cj:ccptcd. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  mentioned  redoration  of  the  conftitu- 
tional  immunities  of  tliis  country,  a  writ  of  en  or  no  longer  lies  from 
the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  to  that  at  Weftminller,  and  tlie  ultimate 
appeal  mufh  now  be  brought  before  the  Irifii  Iloufe  of  Peers,  whole 
fentence  is  final  and  irreverhble. 

There  are  likewife  ecclefiafhical,  and  admiralty  courts  here,  as  iu 
England,  alfo  for  the  general  diftribution  of  juftice.  'J  he  kingdom  is 
divided  into  five  circuits  ;  the  principal  county  towns  in  each  oi 
thcfe  are  vifitcd  twice  a  year  by  two  of  the  twelve  judges  who  fit  as 
judges  of  affizc  and  gaol  delivery  alternately^  for  the  hearing  and 
deciding  of  fuits  by  A'i/i.  Prius,  and  for  the  trial  of  prifoners. 

To  attempt  to  enter  more  minutely  into  a  fubjcft,  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  moft  able  lawyers,  that  have  wrcle  on  it,  could  fcarcely  contraft 
into  a  few  volumes,  would  at  prefent  be  inconvenient,  or  rather  im- 
poffible,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  wherein  a  dehre  to  give  a  general 
view  of  many  branches  will  not  permit  any  enlargem.ent  on  one. 

Inland  Navigation.]  The  important  confcquences  arifing  from 
the  extenhon  of  inland  water-carriage  feem  now  to  be  generally  ielt 
and  promoted  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  canals  completed  of  noW  profecuting  in  Ireland,  the 
:mofb  dillmguiflied  in  confequence  and  eJitent  (and  the  only  one  which 
the  limits  of  our  vv^ork  will  permit  us  to  notice  particularly)  is  that 
called  the  Grand  Canal.  This  canal  w^as  commenced  in  the  year  1 7,56, 
under  the  dircftion  of  parliament  and  the  navigation  board,  and  differ- 
ent grants  were  made  from  time  to  time  for  carrying  it  on.  But  alter 
fome  years  it  was  obfcrved  that  little  effeclual  progrefs  was  made  there- 
in, which  led  the  legiilaturc  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  private 
fublcribers  to  undertake  the  profecution  of  the  v/brk,  by  granting  an 
aid  of  one  hxth  part  of  the  fum  which  fb.ould  be  necelfary  to  expend 
thereon.  Accordinoly  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  fublcribed  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  were  incorporated  by 
parliament  in  1772,  by  the  name  of  the  company  of  Undertakers  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  who  were  put  in  pofl'eflion  of  all  the  works  which  had 

been 
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been  previoully  clone  at  the  public  expenre,  and  invefted  with  ample 
poVers  for  the  better  carrying  into  execution  this  important  objeft. — • 
After  combating  a  variety  of  difficulties,  enlarging  their  capital,  raifmg 
further  aids  6y  loan,  &c.  the  line  was  completed  from  Dublin  to  Mon- 
aftereveii  in  1786. 

This  noble  canal  proceeds  from  the  wefb  end  of  the  metropolis, 
pafles  tavough  Sallins,  Roberts-town, and  Rathangan.  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fevcral  other  towns  and  villages.  It  croifes  the  Liffy  on 
an  anuedu6l  bridge  of  feven  arches  (conftruft^d  on  the  mofh  ingenious 
and  permanent  principles)  pierces  the  hill  of  Downings  feveral  hun- 
dred yards — runs  through  a  great  part  of  the  Bog  of  Allen — and  falls 
into  the  River  Barrow  at  Monaftereven,  after  a  courfe  of  31 1-  miles. — > 
It  is  navigated  by  boats  of  from  30  to  50  tons  burthen  ;  and  fupplied 
with  water  throughout  the  different  levels  from  numerous  flreams  or 
rivers,  viz.  the  Black-wood-mill,  Loughlewhelnan,  Brockafs,  and 
Fouraunfan  ftreams  on  the  North  ;  and  on  the  South  by  the  Great 
Bog,  MUer's-town  and  Donore  flreams,  and  the  Mill-town  river, 
which  is  made  navigable  four  miles  from  the  great  trunk,  and 
terminates  near  the  Curragh  ;  but  that  which  fupplics  the  capital 
with  fuch  abundance  of  moll  excellent  water,  is  the  Great  Morrcll, 
taken  in  at  the  fifteenth  lock  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin.  There 
are  26  locks  on  this  navigation  (6  double  and  20  fingle)  the  falls  in 
which  vary  from  4  feet  3  inches,  to  19  feet  7  inches.  The  fummit 
level  is  202  feet  4  inches  above  the  James's-ftreet  harbour  ;  82  feet  9 
inches  above  the  river  Barrow  at  Monaftereven  ;  and  265  feet  above 
the  tide  in  the  Lifl'y  at  Dublin. 

Thefc  works  have  been  principally  condufted  a4id  elTcfled  by  Rich- 
ard Evans,  Elq.  engineer,  whofe  integrity  and  zeal  have  been  rivalled 
only  by  the  ingenuity  and  refources  he  diiplayed  in  the  courfe  of  one 
of  the  moft  arduous  undertakings  in  the  hiftory  of  inland  navigation. 

From  this  canal  a  collateral  cut  to  Naas  is  completed  by  the  Kildare 
companv,  and  feveral  others  are  meditated  ;  particularly  one  to  the 
Profperous — another  toAthy,  and  the  tide  water  in  the  Ban-ow — and 
another  towards  the  Shannon  at  Banagher  by  Edenderry,  &c. 

The  completion  of  this  canal  has  communicated  the  moft  elTential 
advantages  to  the  coimtry  through  which  it  paifes,  and  its  vicinity, 
and  through  a  confiderable  extent  of  the  adjoining  countries,  reclaim- 
ing large  tratls  of  land  and  bog,  increafing  their  value,  extending  agri- 
culture and  manufaftures,  and  conveying  the  important  fupplies  of 
flour,  corn,  coal,  turf,  &c.  &c.  by  a  cheap  and  expeditious  carriage 
to  the  metropolis  ;  from  whence  it  tranfports  in  return  thofe  neceffa- 
ries  which  render  the  intercourfe  of  the  city  and  country  of  fuch  re- 
ciprocal benefit. — To  thefe  advantages  are  to  be  added,  the  many 
convenienries  afforded  to  travelling,  &c.  by  the  eftablifliing  of  com- 
modious pacquet  boats  on  this  line,  which  palTing  rapidly  to  different 
fbges  every  day  at  flated  hours,  asTord  one  of  the  chcapcll:,  moft  expe- 
ditious and  focial  modes  of  conveyance  yet  known  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. 

From  the  tolls  on  this  navigation,  and  the  profits  arifing  from  their 
pacquets,  a  very  confiderable  revenue  accrues  to  the  company,  whofe 
tortitudc  ^nd  perfeverancc  in  effefting  this  great  national  work,   un- 
det- the  moll  dilcouraging  circumftancesj  claim  the  praife  and  grati- 
tude 
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tude  of  their  countrymen.  Their  fuccefs  has  at  length  proved  from 
experience,  that  the  efFe^lual  mode  of  conducing  canals,  is  by  compa- 
nies, fubfcribing  rateably  to  the  expenfe,  and  procuring  from  parlia- 
ment fuch  aid  as  their  importance  and  utility  may  entitle  them  to 
claim. 

Dublin  Society.]  Ireland  has  the  honour  of  having  formed  the 
fit  ft  agricultural  fociety  in  Europe,  and  has  continued  to  maintain  the 
precedence  of  its  merit  alfo  unrivalled.  This  fociety  originated  about 
the  year  1731,  and  was  fupported  folely  by  the  voluntary  fubfcription-s 
of  its  members,  amounting  to  about  loool.  per  annum  ;  with  this  fund, 
and  the  animating  zeal  of  feveral  individuals,  particularly  Dr.  Madai?, 
and  Mr.  Prior  (two  of  the  moft  valuable  patriots  v/hich  any  country 
has  produced)  they  communicated  many  of  thofc  benefits  to  which  the 
prefeut  improving  appearance  of  the  nation  is  in  a  great  degree  in- 
debted. For  feveral  years  paft,  the  legislature  have  given  them  th« 
moft  liberal  grants,  which  have  enabled  them  to  extend  their  views  as 
well  to  arts  and  manufaftures  as  to  agriculture.  The  fchool  for  por- 
trait, ornament,  and  architeft  drawing,  under  the  dire£lion  of  this  fo- 
ciety, has  proved  a  prolific  nurfery  for  the  fine  arts  ;  having  produced 
a  number  of  genuiftes,  the  boaft  and  ornament  of  their  country,  and 
the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  This  fubjefb  has  at  length  become 
of  confequence  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Through  the  concurrenc.'; 
of  various  favourable  circumftances,  the  revolution  in  America,  and 
the  embarraftment  of  Great-Britain,  Providence  feconding  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  the  people,  broke  the  chains,  which  trading  jealoufy  and 
national  injuftice,  had  fo  long  impofed  upon  this  country.  Whiift 
the  fun  of  commerce  and  power  in  Venice,  in  Genoa,  in  Holland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  other  countries  rofe  and  fet  ;  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, more  fruitful  in  foil,  more  powerful  in  people,  more  fortunate  in 
fituation,  and  more  ftrong  in  natural  refources,  was  compelled  for  fev- 
eral hundred  years  to  look  on  thefe  events  a  joylefs  and  indifferent 
fpeftator.  During  that  long  night  of  mifery  to  Ireland,  where  her 
fields  ftained  with  the  blood  of  infurreftions  rapidly  treading  on  the 
heels  of  each  other  ;  raifed  either  by  a  fenfe  of  opprefli/m,or  foment- 
ed by  the  interefted  artifices  of  Englifh  minifters  and  their  creatures. — 
Thefe  produced  perpetual  change  and  confequent  infecurity  of  proper- 
ty ;  and  confifcation  being  often  the  objeft,  was  generally  the  effect 
of  excited  difordcr.  In  a  country  fo  diftrafted,  manufaftures  could 
not  take  root,  and  commerce  could  not  flourifh.  Thefe  are  the  off- 
Jpring  of  peace  and  fettlement,  which  were  here  experienced  but  for 
fhort  intervals  till  the  revolution. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  late  eman- 
cipation of  the  trade  of  Ireland  in  1779,  this  unfortunate  country  ex- 
perienced a  feries  of  the  moft  wanton  and  impolitic  rcftri£lions*  from 
England,  equally  injurious  to  the  intercourfe  and  profpei-ity  of 
both. 

In  1698  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  addreffed  King  William, 
to  employ  his   influence  in   Ireland  to  ''  fupprefs  the  woollen  manu- 

fafture 

*  Between  the  years  1740  and  1779,  there  were  no  lef?  than  twenty-four  embargoes  in 
Ire- and,  one  of  whick  lafted  three  years." 
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faft  ire  therein  ;"  to  which  he  anfwered  the  lords,  "  that  his  majeRv 
Will  take  care  to  do  what  their  lordrhips  have  defired" — and  to  the 
commons  he  anfwered  "  I  {hali  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  difcouraoe  the 
woollen  trade  in  Ireland"-^.\nd  indeed  fo  fuccefsfully  was  this  baneful 
influence  employed  upon  the  legiflature,  that  they  palfed  an  acl  laying 
heavy  duties  on  the  export  of  their  woollens  to  England,  where  a  law 
was  alfo  made  in  the  following  year  prohibiting  our  exports  to  other 
countries,  fo  that  between  the  two  legiflatures  the  raanufafture  was  as 
completely  annihilated  as  it  could  be  by  law. 

The  immediate  coni-quences  to  Ireland  [hewed  the  value  of  what 
fhe  loft  :  many  thoufand  manufaftarers  were  obliged  to  leave  this  king- 
dom for  want  cf  employment  ;  many  parts  of  the  fouthera  and  wei- 
tern  counties  were  fo  depopulated,  that  they  have  not  yer  recovered  a 
reafonable  number  of  inhabitants  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduc- 
ed to  the  greateft.  poverty  and  diftrefs. 

In  coniideration  of  this  lof-:,  the  Irii"h  were  to  get  full  and  unrivalled 
polfelTion  of  the  liaen  trade  ;  as  if  one  man.ifaft  ire  was  fiiiiicient  for 
the  employment  of  a  whole  nation,  efpecially  wliere  a  large  m  Jority 
of  it  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  procefs  or  habits  of  the  trade,  and 
polTeffing  but  little  of  the  rieceliary  m.iterial  ;  whilft  in  the  other,  the 
hands  were  formed  even  to  enviable  perfeftion,  and  the  materials  were 
poir^ilfed  at  home  in  abundance.  the  Irifh  women  were  to  become 
fpinners  for  the  Jinglifh  manufaclurers,  and  the  richer  were  to  become 
the  clothiers  for  the  poorer  nation. 

Several  years  had  elapfed  before  thepromifed  encouragement  to  the 
linen  was  granted  ;  and  (o  wretched  a  ftaie  was  it  in,  in  the  year  1700, 
that  the  exports  of  linen  amounted  in  value  but  to  14,1 1  2I. 

The  people  of  Ireland,  deprived  a^  we  have  mentioned,  of  the 
Woollen,  were  obliged  to  confine  their  foic  attention  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  Linen.  As  with  individuals  fo  with  nations,  when  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  cxclufively  bent  to  one  obje6i,  it  cannot  avoid  fucceeding 
in  its  purluit  to  a  confiderable  degree.  An  Aft  of  Parliament  was  oalT- 
ed  in  Ireland  in  1 709,  enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  truf- 
t^es  for  the  difpofal  of  the  revenue  granted  for  the  encouragement  of 
die  linen  manufa£i:ure.  From  this  Board,  called  the  Trufxets  of  the  lin- 
en andhanpen  vianufaEiares  in  Ireland,  has  the  important  objeft  of  their 
iippointment  received  the  moll  zealous  and  unremitting  attention  ; 
and  to  them  this  kingdom  is  principally  indebted  for  the  flourifhing 
ftatcto  which  the  manufafture  has  attained,  and  fcr  the  ch<.rafter  it 
maintains  in  all  countries.  The  province  of  Ulller  was  the  firP,. 
wherein  it  was  extended  ;  here  it  was  aftively  taken  up  by  the  induf- 
trious  defcendants  of  the  hardy  Scotch  Colonies  fettled  therein,  and 
itill  it  continues  the  principal  feat  of  the  manuf<;fture.  '1  he  other 
provinces  have  but  a  fmall  comparative  fhare,  although  that  of  Con- 
naught  has  been  making  conliderable  advances  iii  the  coarfor  branches 
for  lomc  years. 

To  give  thv-:  reader  a  more  pcrfeft  idea  of  the  progrefs  and  import* 
ance  oi  this  m<mutafture,  v;e  have  annexed  a  vievn- of  the  quantities 
exported  at  different  periods  ;  and,  as  the  export  of  Linen-Yarn  is  in 
lome  degree  connetled  with  the  fubjeft,  we  have  alio  given  a  fimilar 
viev/  of  it, 
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Years. 

Linen  Cloth. 

Linen  Y 

arn. 

Yards. 

Ct.         qrs. 

lb. 

1713 

I,8iq,8i6| 

11,802          2 

»7 

1723 

4,37^,5^5 

15,672          3 

17 

1733 

4,777.076 

13-357         2 

21 

1743 

6,058,041 

14,169         t 

la 

»753 
1763 

»0!493;858 
16,013.105 

23,!?38 
3.1,468 

4 
7 

»773 

1783 
1784 

1786 

18,450,700^ 

16,039,705! 

24,961,898 

26,677,647 

28.168,866 

28.078         3 
35,812         3 

33,ot3         ^ 
28,842         1 

31,062 

25 
23 

5 

20 

1     1^87 

30.708.728 

3i.O'iq         2 

0 

The    Lawn,   Cambrick,   and  other  finer  branches  of  manufacture, 
mofl  of  them  are  in  a  flourifhing  ftate. 

The  Woollen  manufafture  has  been  in  pofTeflTion  of  this  country  from 
a  very  early  period  ;  but  the  reftriftions  under  which  it  had  laboured 
for  above  a  century,  has  confined  its  extent  to  little  more  than  the 
clothing  of  the  peafantry  ;  and  although  the  emancipation  of  trade  was 
expefted  to  produce  powerful  effefts  upon  this  manufafture,  yet  the 
unreftrained  export  of  Wool  and  Yarn,  and  the  home  market  remain- 
ing unprotected,  have  caufed,  and  muft  continue  to  caufe,  this  valua- 
ble trade  to  remain  in  a  very  torpid  ftate.  Confidering  however  the 
number  of  difiicukies  under  which  the  manufacture  {Iruggles,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  obferve  the  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  it  has  arrived. — • 
The  beft  Broad-Cloths  of  Ireland  are  little  inferior  to  the  Englifii,  and. 
her  Druggits  are  much  admired.  Her  Blanketing  and  Flannels  are  in 
high  efteem,  and  the  Worded  branches  have  been  brought  to  great 
perfeftion,  and  many  become  fit  articles  for  extcnfive  exportation. 

Another  branch  of  trade  is  in  the  produce  of  Cattle,  which  brings 
very  large  returns  into  this  kingdom.  The  exports  in  this  line  con- 
fift  of  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  candles,  tallow,  hides  (tanned  and  untanned) 
bullocks  and  cows,  hogs,  bacon,  hog's-lard  and  pork. —  i\'\c  laft  article 
is  one  of  the  moft  increafing  and  valuable  exports,  it  is  the  principal 
among  the  very  few  refourccs  of  the  numerous  poor  peafantry,  as  k  i.i 
almoft  the  only  article  which  brings  them  money,  and  being  reared 
without  expenfe,  trouble  or  attention,  the  returns  muft  be  conlidered 
as  fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  The  average  export  for  five  years, 
ending  1767,  was  about  40.000  barrels. — The  like  ending  1774,  was 
46,924  Barrels. — The  like  ending  1782,  was  87,085,  and  in  the  year 
1787  it  rofe  to  101,859. 

The  filk  manufacture  is  of  great  importance,  but  principally  confix 
ned  to  the  metropolis,  probably  from  its  connexion  with  the  fafhions. 
Several  branches  have  been  brought  to  the  higheft;  perfe6tion  ;  their 
damafl-is  and  luteflrings  are  excellent,  and  their  handkercliiefs  are  not 
only  fuperior  to  Englifh,  but  are  alto  unrivalled  by  any  nation  in  ilu- 

rope. 
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rope.     The  mixed  goods,  or  tablnets  and  poplins,  have  been  long  cel- 
ebrated. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  of  late  introduftion,  but  yet  has  arrived 
at  great  perfeftion  and  coniiderable  extent.  Confiderable  fums  have 
been  expended  on  the  ercftion  of  noble  mills  and  machinery. 

The  glafs  manufa6lure  hasarifen  to  confiderable  confequence  within 
a  few  years. 

The  manufafhure  of  paper  has  been  advancing  by  filcnt,  but  fleady 
fleps,  to  great  improvement  and  importance  ;  and  from  the  number  of 
hands  it  employs,  and  the  (mall  proportion  the  value  of  the  material 
bears  to  the  labour,  it  is  certainly  of  the  firft  confequence  to  a  manu- 
fafturing  nation. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  principal  manufaftures  of  Ireland  ;  moft  of 
v.'hich  appear,  from  the  beft  evidence,  to  be  daily  increafing  in  extent 
and  improvement. 

Having  enumerated  the  leading  manufaflures,  exports,  of  this  king- 
dom &c.  it  is  neceilary  to  obferve  on  the  principal  articles  which  com- 
pofe  her  imports;  thefe  generally  come  from  or  through  Great-Brit- 
ain,* and  confifl  of  her  manufaftures  of  various  denominations,  wool- 
lens, filks,  cottons,  mixed  goods,  habcrdafhery,  manufaftures  of  iron, 
fleel  and  ether  metals,  groceries,  hops,  bark,  earthen-ware,  beer,  coals 
and  an  infinite  number  of  other  articles  ;  behdes  the  produce  of  the 
Eaft  and  Welt  Indies  to  a  confiderable  amount.  The  table  annexed 
vill  (hew  the  comparative  value  of  this  intercourfe  ;  but  whilft  it  ftates 
the  balance  to  be  generally  in  favour  of  Ireland,  there  muft;  be  thrown 
into  the  oppofite  fcale,the  remittancesto  abfentees,  intereftof  money  lent 
on  Irifh  eftates,  penfions,  freight  and  infurance  of  fliips,  remittances  to 
regiments  on  the  Irifh  eftablifhment,  &c.  &c.  amounting  in  all  to 
above  a  million  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  two  millions    flerling. 

The  annexed  tabic  is  extrafied  from  the  Irifh  Cuflom  Houfe  ac- 
counts. 

*  The  people  of  Ireland  continue  to  complain  loudly  ofthe  want  of  reciprocity  in  their 
trading  intercourfe  with  Great-Britain  as  well  on  the  fubject  of  malt  and  beer  as  a  multitude 
of  other  articles,  notlefs  rPinarkable. 
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Vidae  of  Goods  Exported  to,  and  Imported  from  Great-Britain,  at  different 

periods. 


Ex 

ports, 

Imports 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

J. 

d. 

1700 

814,745 

^5 

Q 

792,473 

3 

H  . 

^y'^s 

516,771 

17 

o| 

497,794 

1 

9! 

1710 

712,497 

2 

64 

554,247 

la 

4 

^7^5 

1:529,7^5 

14 

»l 

972.688 

9 

I'i 

1720 

1,033,381 

7 

li 

891,678 

5 

6| 

^7^5 

15053,782 

13 

i^l 

819,761 

13 

3l 

1730 

992,832 

7 

o| 

929,896 

1 

0 

1735 

1,248,410 

16 

oi 

935,849 

8 

9l 

1740 

1,259,853 

6 

H 

849,678 

7 

io| 

^745 

i,390>93o 

8 

9l. 

949,603 

15 

10 

'■750 

1,069,864 

1 

2I 

9^0,340 

J7 

oi 

^755 

1,312,176 

2 

6| 

1,039,911 

10 

4i 

1760 

i,450;757 

8 

6| 

1,094,752 

12 

*^' 

^7^5 

1,693,1^7 

5 

7 

1,439,969 

4 

81 

1770 

2,408,838 

12 

2| 

1,878,599 

6 

11 

^775 

2,379>858 

9 

8| 

1,739,543 

i8 

4l 

17S9 

2,384,898 

16 

7i 

1,576,63s 

13 

5i 

1781 

2,187,406 

»5 

o| 

2,432,417 

13 

10 

1782 

2,709,766 

18 

i| 

2,277,946 

10 

8| 

1783 

1,989,290 

6 

9 

2,320,455 

i8 

7l 

1784 

2,337^273 

1 1 

^oi 

2,400,456 

i6 

4| 

1785 

2,764,753 

1 

III 

1,949,074 

0 

III 

1786 

3:039,531 

3 

5l 

2,346,024 

1 

6| 

1787 

3^299,523 

12 

lOi 

2.326,756 

19 

0 1 
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Since  the  opening  of  the  Irifh  trade,  the  intercourfe  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  the  Britifh  colonies,  and  alio  to  the  Weft-India 
illands,  has  been  an  acceflTion  of  confiderable  confequencc.  To  the 
latter  the  exports  are  principally  compofed  of  produce,  and  manufac- 
tures of  various  forts,  and  is  a  trade  that  promifes  to  increafe  te  a  great 
extent,  if  not  reftrained  by  the  illiberal  conftruftion  of  the  navigation, 
laws,  which  prevent  their  fending  the  redundancy  of  their  imports  in- 
to the  Englifh  markets.  The  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonies  is  compof- 
ed of  fimilar  experts  c*  to  the  iflands,  and  will  probably  rife  to  equal 
importance  ;  but  with  the  American  States  it  is  expefted  to  be  much 
fuperior. 

The  trade  to  Portugal  is  one  of  the  mod  important  to  the  kingdom, 
and  conftantly  produces  a  confiderable  balance  in  her  favour  :  In  fome 
years  the  export  of  butter  alone  has  been  equal  to  the  whole  of  her 
imports  from  that  country,  which  principally  con fi ft  of  wine,  fait, 
fruit,  oil,  pot-afh  and  cork  ;  for  which  are  fent  in  return  butter,  beef, 
pork,  tallow,  cheefe,  fhoes,  new  and  old  drapery  and  fine  linens,   &r. 

The  trade  with  Spain  confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  of  import 
^nd  export  as  to  Portugal. 

The  exports  to  France  generally  confiil  of  beef,  butter,  pork,  hides, 

■ndles,  tallr^A',  wheat,  flcur,  bifcult,  linens,  woollens^  Ihoc?,  5nd  fun- 
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dry  other  matiufa£lures  ; — and  the  imports  of  wine,  brandy,  paper, 
capers,  oil,  cork,  fait,  gloves,  cambrick,  &c.  The  balance  of  this 
trade,  though  fla£budting,  has  been  geuerally  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

The  trade  with  Holland  and  Flanders,  confifts  principally  of  an  ex- 
port of  beef,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  linen,  new  and  old  drapery,  flan-' 
neh,  frize,  woollen  yarn,  &c.  and  the  imports  of  flax,  thread,  linfeed, 
and  linfeed  oil,  paper,  garden-feeds,  Geneva,  fnuff,  drugs,  dying- 
fluffs,  &c. 

The  trade  with  the  Eaft  Country,  including  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  RuHia,  the  Baltic,  confifts  of  an  export  naarly  fimilar  to  the 
preceding,  and  the  imports,  of  iron,  timber,  deals,  tar,  train-oil,  hemp, 
tlax,  batk,  &c. 
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Coins.]  The  coins  of  Ireland  are  at  prefent  of  the  fame  dcnomi' 
nations  and  the  like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England,  only  an  Englifh 
{hilling  palfes  in  Ireland  for  thirteen  pence,  and  fo  in  proportion  in 
the  other  coins. 

Bam ;<.  o  F  Ireland.]  The  fubfcribers  to  the  national  bank  were 
incorporated  by  charter  in  1783,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  bufinefs  on  the 
25th  June,  in  the  fame  year,  upon  a  capital  fbock  of  600, cool,  which 
confiftedof4  per  cent,  government  debentures  depohted  at  par.— 
Thefe  debentures  were  cancelled  by  government,  agreeably  to  aft  of 
parliament,  and  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  granted  in  lieu 
thereof.  In  addition  to  their  capital  they  borrowed  6o,oool.  previ- 
ous to  the  opening  of  the  bank,  for  which  they  iffued  debentures  at  5 
per  cent,  and  in  1 784  a  further  fum  of  40,000!.  on  the  like  terms. 

In  this  bank  are  depofued,  certain  monies  received  into  his  majefty's 
treafury  ;  and  by  an  aft  palled  in  1784,  all  money  lodged  in  the  courts 
of  chancery  and  exchequer  are  alfo  to  be  depofitcd  in  the  bank. 

The  governors,  direftors,  and  officers  are  annually  elefted  in  the 
month  of  April.  Of  the  15  direftors  5  mufh  be  new.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  the  governor,  is  the  aftual  poffeflion  of  5000I.  ftock  ;  of  the 
deputy  governor  3000I.  and  of  each  of  the  direftors  2000I. 

Under  the  direftion  of  this  company,  an  office  was  opened  in  June 
1787,  for  purchafing  light  guineas  and  half  guineas,  on  terms  fo  high- 
ly advantageous  to  the  public,  that  it  has  proved  of  the  utmoft  utility. 

Military  strength.]  The  military  eftabliftiment  of  Ireland 
confifts  of 

Four  regiments  of  dragoon  guards  684  men. 

Eight  regiments  of  dragoons  1 416 

Twenty-eight  regiments  of  foot  13*32 

Total'        155232 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  ordnance,  which  is  on  a  diftinfteftablifli- 
menf,  and  is  compofed  of  6  companies,  of  ^o  men  each,  miaking  in  the 
whole  300, 

Of  this  force,  Great-Britain  may  employ  feven  regiments  (or  3*^83 
men)  on  foreign  fervice  at  the  expenfe  of  Ireland  ;  but  during  the  late 
war  the  principal  part  of  the  army  was  withdrawn,  fo  that  in  the  year 
1  777  there  were  little  more  than  3000  men  left  for  the  proteftion  of 
the  kingdom. 

Cities,  public  edifices,  &c.]  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
33,  in  extent,  beauty  and  number  of  inhabitants,  the  fecond  city  in  the 
Britifh  dominions.  It  is  iituated  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  illand,  On  the 
river  LifFey,  near  its  junftion  with  the  fea,  in  latitude  53^  20'  and  is 
about  270  miles  N.  W.  of  London, 

Dublin  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  above  one-fourth  of  Ljandon.  It 
is  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  is  nearly  equal  ; 
lo  that  the  circumference  may  be  about  eight  Irilh  miles.  It  lies  moftly 
on  a  level,  or  rather  low,  in  refpeft  to  the  adjacent  country  ;  a  great 
part  of  the  old  town  being  built  on  a  marfhy  foundation.  Its  increafe 
thefe  laft  twenty  years,  is  almoft  incredible  :  In  the  year  1754,  the  re- 
turn of  hcufes  was  12,857,  and  in..i,7.66,  it  wasJ3jii94,  It  now  con- 
M  a  tains- 
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tains  at  a  moderate  computation,  about  15,000  houfes,  moftly  full  of 
inhabitants,  who  are  eftimated  at  near  200,000  iouls,  and  is  daily  iri- 
rreafing  both  in  extent  and  population. 

Dublin  would  have  had  a  commodioKS  and  fecure  flation  for  fhip" 
ping,  if  the  entrance  of  the  bay  had  not  been  fo  choaked  up,  that  vef- 
iels  of  great  burthen  cannot  come  over  the  bar  :  But  the  defefts  of  the 
harbour  are  greatfy  remedied,  by  a  prodigious  work  of  ftone  and  piles 
of  wood,  extending  about  three  miies  into  the  bay. 

At  the  end  of  the  piles,  there  is  a  light  houfe  erected,  eurioufiy  con- 
ftru6led  of  hewn  ftone.  '1  he  approach  to  the  city  fro-m  the  harbour 
exhibits  a  moft  beautiful  profpeft.  It  is  a  fpacious  amphitheatre, 
bounded  mofll'y  by  a  high  fliore  ;  and  the  country  all  round  is  inter- 
fperfed  with  white  villas,  which  have  a  pleahng  effeft. 

The  river  I.iffey,  though  navigable  for  fliips  of  a  moderate  burden, 
as  far  as  the  old  Cuftom-houfe,  is  but  narrow,  the  breadth  being  iri 
fome  parts  250  feet,  in  others  only  140.  It  runs  for  two  miles  almoft 
flraicrht  through  the  city,  dividing  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  form" 
ing  ipacious  quays,  walled  in  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  At  the 
breadth  of  a  wide  flrect  from  the  river  on  each  hde,  the  houfes  are 
built  oppofite  each  other,  which  has  a  grand  effeft.  Over  the  Liffey 
arc  creeled  hve  bridges,  two  of  them,  Eilex  and  the  Queen's,  are  ele- 
gant ftruftures  ;  the  other  three,  Ormond,  Arran,  and  Bloody-bridges, 
have  but  little  to  recommend  them,  bcfides  affording  the  convenience 
of  paffage. 

This  city  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament ;  and  the  univerfity  fends  two  more.  Behdes  two  cathedrals, 
(Chrift's  and  St.  Patrick's)  there  are  eighteen  parifll  churches,  Hk 
meeting-houfes  for  Frefoyterians,  one  for  Jiaptifls,  three  for  Metho- 
difts,  one  for  Moravians,  two  for  Quakers  ;  fifteen  Roman-catholic 
chapels,  three  nunneries,  one  Jewifh  fynagogue,  and  fourteen  hofpitals. 
The  linen  and  yarn  hails,  fifteen  public  markets  for  every  fpeciesof 
provifions,  of  which  Ormond  market  is  perhaps  the  firfl  in  Europe, 
and  feven  public  prilons.  The  I''our  Courts,  confifting  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  King's-bencli,  Common-pleas,  and  Exchequer,  are 
held  here,  as  alfo  Courts  of  Prerogative,  Delegate,  Confiftory,  and 
Admrraltv  ;  feveral  halls  for  corporations,  &c.  one  theatre,  feven 
coffee-houfes,  behdes  a  number  of  elegant  hotels  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  foreigners. 

The  eafl  end  of  the  town  on  each  fide  of  the  Liffey  is  extending  faft, 
by  feveral  new  ftreets,  on  a  noble  fcale  ;  and  when  the  bridge  which 
is  in  contemplation  for  uniting  the  line  from  Grafton  to  Sackville- 
ftreet  is  built,  and  the  various  avenues  intended  to  be  opened  thereto 
are  completed,  Dublin  will  be  unrivalled  in  Europe. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  veiled  in  a  lord 
mayor,  24  aldermen,  2  fheriffs,  and  97  common  council,  who  are  elefted 
by  the  feveral  corporations.  The  various  departments  of  its  police 
are  partly  in  the  hands  of  this  corporation,  and  partly  in  feveral  boards 
inftitutcd  for  the  purpofe  within  thefe  few  years.  In  the  former  is 
the  care  of  the  water,  which  they  are  to  fee  carefully  and  conftantly 
diflributed  to  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  from  two  principal  fources, 
one  from  a  bafon  at  the  weft  end  of  the  city,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Jamc*'- 
ftrcct,  which  affords  a  noble  hea(j  of  water,  being  chiefly  fupplicd  by 
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t-he  grand  canal ;  and  the  other  from  the  LifTey  at  Ifland-bridge,  where 
a  forcing  engine  is  employed  to  railc  the  water  to  a  proper  level  for 
the  better  fupply  of  the  north  fide  of  the  ci-ty  :  From  thefc  fources  it 
isfupplied,  in  a  degree,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  any  other  in  Europe,. 

Cork  is  the  fccond  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Munfter,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  other  magiftrates.  and  fends  two 
members   to   parliament.     It  is   feated  on  an  ifland  in  the  river    Lea, 
which  branching  into  two  arms  about  a  mile  above  the  fcite  of  the  city, 
one  runs  on  its  north  and  the  other  on  its  fouth  fide,  over  which  arc 
placed  neat  bridges,  by   v/hich  the  communication    with  the  oppofite 
continents  is  prelcrved.     The  illand  is  interfefted   by   feveral  canals, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  being  banked  in,  bring  up  fliips  almoll 
xo  every  fhreet,  and  gteatly  facilitate  their  trade.     The  lituation  of  the 
city  is  partly  on  a  riling  2,round  on  the  north  and  fouth,  and  the  middle 
en  a  level  ;  it  is  three  miles  long   and  near  two  broad,  and  is  uncom- 
monly populous  for  its  extent,    containing  above  80,000  inhabitants. 
Formerly  the  llrcets  and  houfes  v/ere  as  narrow  and  Inelegant  as  thole 
of  eqral  antiquity  in  Ireland;  but  the   public  and  private  buildings  of 
late  years  are  in  the  ilile  of  modern  elegance,  and  alike  declare  the  im- 
proved tafte,  fpirit,  and  riches  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  have  been  at  all 
times  diflinguiflied  for  their  liberal  hofpitaiity  and  agreeable  I'uavlty  of 
manners.     Here  are  feven  Proteflant  churches,  eleven  Catliolic  chap- 
els, and    four  dlifenting   mceting-houfes,    belonging  to   Prefbyterians, 
Baptifls,    Quakers  and  French   Proteftai^its.     'ilic  Cuftom-houfe,    Ex- 
change, M--4rket-houfe,  County-Court-houfe  and  the  Theatre,  are  hand- 
Ibme  buildings  ;  and  the  charity    fchools   and  limilar  foundations   are 
numerous  and  well  iupported  ;  upon  the   whole,  this  city  very  juftly 
ranks  as -the  fecond  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  i  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Dublin. 
The  trade  of  Cork  is   very  coniidcrable,  and  its   exports  aj-e  in  fome 
articles  much  fuperior  to  thole  of  the  metropolis.     In  time  of  war  it  is 
the  great  market  for  provilions,  from  whence  the  Britifli  navy  draw  an 
inexhauftible  fupply.     The  other  articles   of  ercport  confift  of  corn, 
T\'ool,  hay  and  woollen  yarn,    camblets,   ferges,  hides,  butter,  candles, 
foap,    tallow,  herrings,  &c.      Wool-combing  is  carried  on  to  fuch  ex- 
tent in  this  county,  that  half  the  wool  of  Ireland  is  fald  to  be  combed 
here  ;  the  manufafturcs   confift  of  camblets,    ferges,    ratteens,  frizes^ 
druggets,    narrow   cloths,  coarfc  linen,  (lockings,  &c.  but  when  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  are  more  v/idely  diffufed  through  this  fruit- 
ful province,  their  trade  will  be  more  valuable,  as  being  derived  from 
the  enlarged  induftry  and  ingenuity  of  the  people. 

Limerick  is  lituatedon  the  Shannon,  one  of  the  noblefk  rivers  which 
any  European  ifland  can  boafl:,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  moft  fertile 
counties  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  flourifliing  city,  and  compofed  of 
what  Is  called  the  Iriflr  and  the  Englifh  town.  The  latter  fi«nds  upon 
the  fouth  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  three  miles  in  circumference,  called 
the  King's  Ifland,  formed  by  the  Shannon,  which  divides  itfelf  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  city.  The  Irlfli  town  is  on  the  fouth  or  oppofite 
iide  of  the  river,  and  both  are  united  by  an  old  bridge,  called  Baal's. — 
Thefe  towns  in  their  ancient  flate  confiRed  but  of  one  wide  well  built 
ftreet,  cut  at  right  angles  by  many  narrow  lanes  ;  at  prefcnt  the  city 
is  large,  populous  and  i-egular  ;  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  above  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  92  miles  S.W.b/  W 
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from  Dublin,  and  about  60  miles  from  the  fea.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  fheriffs  and  other  magiftrates  ;  is  a  city  and  countj'  in  itfelf, 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Its  trade  is  confidcrable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  export  of  beef,  perk,  butter,  hides,  rape-feed,  &c.  &c. 
and  the  manufaftures  of  linen,  woollen  and  paper  are  carried  on  to 
feme  extent  ;  that  of  gloves  is  no  leis  celebrated  abroad  than  at  home, 
for  their  uncommon  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Belfaft,  though  a  few  years  fince  of  inferior  or  fecond  rate  confc- 
ciuence,  now  ranks  amongft  the  firfl;  towns  in  Ireland  ;  to  which  im- 
portance it  has  arrived  by  the  moft  rapid  progrefs,  and  for  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  enterprizing  aftivity  of  its  merchants,  the  uncommon 
induftry  of  its  people,  and  from  its  fituation,  being  the  medium  through 
which  are  conveyed  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  populous  and  great 
manufafturing  country.  Belfafl  is  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the 
river  Lagan,  at  its  junftion  with  the  Lough  of  Belfaft,  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  at  leaft  30,000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a  Sovereign  and  12 
Burgeffes,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  80  miles  north  from 
Dublin.  The  ftrcet:;;  are  broad,  the  houfcs  generally  modern  and  well 
built.  The  Exchange,  Hall,  and  other  public  buildings  are  fuited  to 
the  purpofes  of  their  ereftion,  and  worthy  the  confequence  of  the 
town.  Their  trade  has  rilen  (and  is  daily  rifing)  into  confiderable 
value  ;  the  exports  of  linen,  manufaftured  cotton,  glafs,  corn,  beef, 
pork,  and  fundr)'  other  articles,  are  great  ;  and  their  various  manufac- 
tures form  fome  of  the  moft  important  in  the  kingdom. 

Waterford  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Suire,  a  broad  and  rapid 
river  without  any  bridge,  and  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  all  which  united  form  the  harbour. — 
This  citv  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  fea,  and  74  miles  fouth- fcuth- weft 
from  Dublin  ;  it  is  a  moft  convenient  port  for  foreign  traffic,  and  itshar« 
bour  runs  almoft  1  2  miles  up  the  country,  nearly  in  a  ftrait  line,  all  the 
way  deep  and  clear.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  lame 
name,  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  other  magiftrates,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliame  nt  ;  there  are,  a  cathedral  of  great  extent  and  elegance, 
three  churches  (one  of  which  is  extremely  beautiful  and  fpacious,  and 
arivals  any  which  even  the  capital  can  boaft)  four  Catholic  Chapels, 
and  places  of  worfhip  for  French  Proteftants,  Prefbyterians,  Quakers, 
and  Baptifts.  The  Bilhop's  palace  is  a  fine  building  of  hewn  ftone, 
with  two  fronts.  The  Court-houfe,  Exchange,  Cuftom-houfe,  and 
Barracks,  are  neat  handfome  buildings,  and  the  new  Theatre  and  Af- 
fembly  Rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a  very  fine  tafte.  There  are  feveral 
charity  fchools  and  humane  foundations,  v/ell  fupported.  The  vw'hite 
glafs  and  other  manufaftures  of  Waterford  are  in  a  floiuifiiing  ftate  ; 
and  its  export  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  corn,  &c.  is  confidcr- 
able ;  to  Vi^hich  the  extenfive  inland  navigation  it  has  by  means  of  the 
Nore,  Suire,  and  Barrow  greatlv  contributes  ;  as  they  alfo  do  to  the 
import  trade,  from  the  demand  for  foreign  commodities  in  the  fcveral 
rich  counties  and  flourifhing  towns  tlirough  which  thcfe  rivers  flow. 
The  trade  it  carries  on  with  Nev/foundland,  and  of  which  it  enjoys  the 
principal  {hare,  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  as  upwards  of  fcventy 
fail  of  Ihipping  arc  employed  in  the  fupply  of  the  banks  with  provi- 
fions,  &c.  and  return  from  tlience  and  the  Weft-Indies  with  fifli,  rum, 
fugar,  cotton,  &c.  Some  idea  of  the  provifion  trade  here  may  be  form- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  vaft  number  of  large  liogs  killed,  which  amount  to  upwards 
of  3000  per.  week,  for  many  weeks  together,  and  of  butter  there  have 
been  exported  from  hence  from  60,  to  80,000  cafks  a  year. 

Kilkenny  is  one  of  the  bed  inland  cities  in  this  kingdom,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  river  Nore,  diftant  57  miles  fouth-weft  from  Dublin. 
Jt  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen.  It  comprifes 
two  towns,  Kilkenny,  io  called,  and  Irifhi-Town,  each  of  which  fends 
two  menibers  to  parliament  ;  and,  together,  are  computed  to  contain 
about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  two  churches,  and  feveral  Catholic 
chapels — The  cathedral  ftands  in  a  fcqueftered  fituation,  is  a  venerable 
Gothic  pile,  and  built  above  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  clofe  to  it  is  one  of 
thofe  remarkable  round  towers,  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers.  There  are  two  very  fine  bridges  of  cut  marble  over 
r.he  Nore  ;  John's  particularly,  which  confiftsof  three  elliptic  arches, 
is  beautifully  proportioned,  and  might  ferve  as  a  model  of  lightnefs 
and  elegance.  The  only  manufaftures  of  confequence  in  this  city  are 
coarie  woollen  cloths,  blankets  of  extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  con- 
uderable  quantities  of  flarch  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  alfo  are  manufac- 
tured thofe  beautiful  chimney-pieces,  which  are  known  all  over  the 
kingdom  by  the  name  of  Kilkenny  marble  ;  which  are  cut  and  polifli- 
ed  by  water,  a  mill  (the  only  one  of  its  kind  probably  in  Europe)  having 
been  invented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Coiles  for  this  purpofc. 

Galway  is  the  mofc  coniiderable  town  in  Conauglit,  and  featedon 
the  noble  bay  of  Galway,  on  the  Wcftern  Ocean,  120  miles  weft  from 
Dublin.  It  has  but  one  parifh  church,  an  Exchange,  three  nunneries, 
three  monafleries,  a  charter-fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  It  is  a  county 
in  itfelf,  governed  by  a  Mayor,  or  his  Deputy,  two  Sheriffs  and  a  Re- 
corder, and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  town  is  furround- 
ed  v/ith  walls,  and  including  its  fuburbs,  contains  about  15.000  inhabit- 
ants. The  falmon  and  herring  fifheries  are  carried  on  here  with  great 
fpirit,  and  employ  feveral  hundred  boats  ;  the  quantity  of  kelp  manu- 
^fa£lured  and  exported  is  confiderable. 

Londonderry  is  Ii5rn.iles  north-north-weft  from  Dublin,  in  the 
province  of  Ulliler,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name  ;  fends 
two  members  to  parliamen-t,  and  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  other 
MagifLrates.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  or  declivity  of  an  oval  form, 
being  almoft  a  peninfuia  at  the  bottom,  and  on  a  narrow  part  of  Lough 
Foyle,  which  furrounds,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  two  thirds  or 
more  of  the  eminence,  and  by  which  they  have  an  open  navigation  to 
the  fea  on  the  very  north  of  the  kingdom.  This  fituation  is  not  more 
advantageous  than  beautiful  ;  the  city  is  extremely  well  built  and 
neat,  and  a  general  appearance  of  order,  indufiry  and  fobriety  prevails 
throughout.  Its  trade  is  confiderable  ;  the  exports  confift  of  linen, 
linen-yarn,  grain,  &c,  and  their  exertions  in  the  Greenland  and  othev 
fifheries,  have  been  fuccefsful.  The  ground  plot  of  this  city  is  the 
property  of  the  corporations  of  London,  from  which  circumflance  it 
has  compounded  its  former  name,  which  was  Derry. 

The  other  confiderable  towns  in  Ireland  are,  Newry  in  the  county 
Down,  50  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  and  feated  on  the  Nev/ry  Water, 
which  is  rendered  navigable  for  larire  velfels  into  the  bay  of  Carlincr- 
lora  ;  and  by  a  noble  canal  v.'hich  joins  the  Banan  river,  has  a  com- 
munication with  Lough  Neagh  and  all  the  circumjacent  neighbour- 
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hood. — Drogheda,  feated  on  tlie  river  Boyne,  which  is  navigable  for 
ihips  of  burden  to  the  Quay  ;  23  miles  N.  from  Dublin,  governed  by 
a  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen  ;  is  a  county  In  itlelf,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. — Wexford,  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  ^-^  miles  S.  from  Dublin  ;  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
other  maglllrates,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament  ;  built  near 
the  fea,  upon  the  river  Slaney. — And  Armagh,  which  is  not  only  one 
of  the  greateft  markets  for  linen,  but  is  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
other  of  equal  extent,  for  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings,  for  which 
it  is  indebted  to  the  unexampled  munificence  of  its  primate. 

Revenue  and  Expenses. 
Hereditary  Revenue  -  -  - 

Additional   duties  on  Cuftoms  and   Excife  in- 
wards and  outwards  .         .         , 
Duties  on  fi:amped  paper  and  parchment 
Revenue  arihng  from  the  Poll  Office 
Pells  and  Poundage  received  at  the  Treafury 
Surplus  from  the  public  coal  yards 
.Lottery  offices  licences 
Rent  of  new  Geneva  County  Waterford 
Regimental  Balance             -  - 
Abfentee  Tax                  -           _  _         - 

867956     13       6i 

Expenfes  of  Ireland  for  one  year,  ending  March  25,  178.7. 

Civil  Lift  -  -  _  .  _  197727        6        i| 

Military  Eftablifhment  -  -  -  501 2^9        8        'j\ 

Extraordinary  Charges  »         _  .  533221        1       O;^- 
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The  Total  Grofs  Expenfe  \io^i'X2,7     ^5     10 

Erom  whence  dcdufting  lot- 
tery payments         -         -  160000     o     o 

The  militia  expenfe  of  one  year    200CO     o     o 

And  fums  repaid  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tillage  duties  4228  17   ii|^ 

184228      17      ji| 

The  Aftual  Expenfe        .  -  -  1048008     17     \o\ 

National  Debt.*]  The  debt  of  Ireland  is  confidered  as  having 
ipriginated  in  1715,  when  a  vote  of  credit  for  50. cool,  was  paffed,  on  a 
threatened  invafion  of  the  kingdom. — From,  that  period  its  progrefs, 
though  irregular  and  fluctuating,  was  confiderable  ;  and  in  the  year  1 749 
it  amounted  to  205,117!.  However,  through  the  exercife  of  unuiual 
oeconomy,  or  an  increafe  of  revenue,  this  debt  was  e.xtinguifhed,  and 
4hc  nation  was  in  credit  from  the  year  '750  to  1760,  when  the  nation 
■Mn  engaged  in  debt,  which,  accumulated  from  .£  .323,438,  the  debt 
:'>i,  to  ^^.2, 302, 146,  the  debt  in  i  787. 

History.] 
'  from  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
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History.]  See  Leiand's  Hiflory  of  Ireland — O'Conoi's  DlfTcrta- 
tions  on  the  Hiftory  of  Ireland — And  HiOoiical  Trafts  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  Attorney-General  and  Speaker  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons  iu 
Ireland. 


ISLE        OF        MA     N. 

THE  Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  was  the  ifieofAnglefea,  not  this 
Ifland.  It  lies  in  St.  George's  Channel,  and  is  almoft  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Its 
length  from  north  to  fouth  is  rather  more  than  thirty  miles,  its  breadth 
from  eight  to  fifteen  ;  and  the  latitude  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland  is 
fifty-four  degrees  hxteen  minutes  north.  It  is  faid,  that  on  a  clear 
day  the  three  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  fecn  from  this  ifland.  The 
air  here  is  wholei'umc,  and  the  climate,  only  making  allowance  for  the 
fituation,  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  in  the  north  of  England,  from 
which  it  does  not  differ  much  in  other  refpcfts.  The  hilly  parts  arc 
barren,  and  the  champaign  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax, 
hemp,  roots,  and  pulle.  The  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  as  it  were, 
divides  the  ifland,  both  protefts  and  fertilizes  the  vallies,  where  there 
is  good  pafturage.  The  better  forts  of  inhabitants  have  good  hzeable 
horfes,  and  a  fn)ali  kind,  which  are  fwift  and  hardy  ;  nor  are  they 
troubled  with  any  noxious  animals.  The  coafts  abound  with  fea-fowl ; 
and  the  puffins,  which  breed  in  rabbit-holes,  are  almoft  a  lump  of  fat, 
and  cfteemed  very  delicious.  It  is  faid,  that  this  ifland  abounds  Vi^itli 
iron,  kad,  and  copper  mines,  though  unwrought  ;  as  are  the  quarries 
of  marble,  flate  and  (lone. 

The  Ifle  of  Man  contains  feventecn  parifhes  and  four  towns  on  the 
iea-coafts.  Caftle-tOM'n  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  feat  of 
its  government  ;  Pecle,  which  of  late  years  begins  to  fiourifli  ;  Dou- 
glas has  the  bcft  market  and  beft  trade  in  the  ifland,  and  is  the  richeft 
and  moft  populous  town,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its 
fine  mole,  extending  into  the  fea  ;  Ramfey  has  likewife  aconflderable 
commerce,  on  account  of  its  fpacious  bay,  in  which  fhips  may' ride 
fafe  from  all  winds  excepting  the  north-eaft.  The  reader,  by  throw- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  conveniently  this  ifland  is  fituat- 
ed  for  being  the  florehoufe  of  fmugglers,  which  it  was  till  within 
thefe  few  years,  to  the  inexpreflible  prejudice  of  his  maj,en.y's  rev- 
enue. 

The  crown  of  Great-Britain  purchafed  this  ifland  1765  from  the 
Athol  family  to  v/hom  it  then  belonged,  for  70,000!.  I'he  Duke  of 
Athol,  however,  retains  his  territorial  properly  in  the  ifland,  though 
the  form  of  its  government  is  altered  ;  and  the  king  has  now  the  fame 
rights,  powers,  and  prerogatives,  as  the  duke  formerly  enjoyed.  The 
inhabitants,  alfo,  retain  many  of  their  ancient  confl;itutions  and  cuf- 
toms. 

The  eftablifiied  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  bi!hop  of  Sodor  and  Man  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  rights  and  pre- 
emiuentci  of  other  bifliops,  but  does  not  fet  in  the  Brilifh  houfe  of 
peer::  his  fee  xT°ver  having  been  ere£ted  into  an  Englifh  barony. — 
C       ,•  ■     '■'-.  nio!i  excellent  prelates  who  ever   adorned  the  epifcopal 

charafter. 
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fharafter,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  bifhop  of  Man,  who  prefided  over 
that  diocefe  upwards  of  fifty-feven  years,  and  died  in  the  year  1755, 
titled  ninety-three.  He  was  eminently  diftinguifhed  for  the  piety  and 
t  xemplarincfi.  of  his  life,  his  benevolence  and  hoipitality,  and  his 
anrejnitting  attention  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people  entrirfted  to  his 
care.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  eftablilhed  fcho  >ls  for  tlie  inftruc- 
lion  of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  tranflated  lome  of 
his  devotional  pieces  into  the  Mank's  language  to  render  them  more 
|TeneralIy  ufeful  to  them,  and  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every  par- 
Dili  in  his  diocf  Ic.  Some  of  his  notions  refpefting  government  and 
church  difc'Dline  were  not  of  the  mod  liberal  kind  ;  But  his  failings 
n'ere  fo  few,  and  his  virtues  fo  numerous  and  confpicuous,  that  he  was 
a  great  bleffing  to  the  Ifie  of  Man,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature. 
Cardinal  Fleury  had  fo  much' veneration  for  his  charafter,  that  Out  of 
regard  to  him,  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  court  of  France,  that  no 
privateer  of  t'lat  nation  fiiould  ravage  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

The  ecclcriaftical  government  is  well  kept  up  in  this  ifland,  and  the 
livings  are  comfortable.  The  language,  which  is  called  the  Manks, 
;5nd  is  fpoken  by  the  common  people,  is  radically  Erie,  or  Irifh,  but 
with  a  mixture  of  other  languages.  The  New  Teftament  and  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Manks  language.  The 
natives,  who  amount  to  above  20,000,  are  inofrenfive,  charitable,  and 
holpitable.  The  better  fort  live  in  ftone  houfes,  and  the  poorer  in 
thatched  ;  and  their  ordinary  bread  is  made  of  oatmeal.  Their  pro- 
dufts  for  exportation  confift  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallov/  ;  which  they 
exchange  with  foreign  fhipping  for  commodities  they  may  have  occa- 
iion  for  from  other  parts.  Before  the  fouth  prom.ontory  of  Man,  is  a 
little  ifland  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circuit., 
and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two  furlongs  broad. 

This  ifland  affords  feme  curiofities  which  may  amufe  an  antiquary. 
They  confifl  chiefly  of  Runic  fepulchral  inlcriptions  and  monuments, 
cf  ancient  brafs  daggers,  and  other  weapons  of  that  metal,  and  partly 
of  pure  gold,  which  are  fometimes  dug  up,  arid  feem  to  indicate  the 
Tplcndour  of  its  ancient  poireffors. 


ISLE        OF        WIGHT. 

THIS  ifland  is  fituatcd  oppofite  the  coail  of  Hampfiiire,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth  from  two 
to  feven  miles  ;  it  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
md  is  within  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter.  Its  greatefl  length,  extend- 
ing fi-om  eafl  to  weft,  raeafures  nearly  twenty-three  miles  ;  its  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  about  thirteen.  The  air  is  in  general  healthy, 
particularly  tlie  fouthern  parts  ;  the  foil  is  various,  but  fo  great  is  its 
iertility,  it  was  many  years  ago  computed,  that  more  wheat  was  grown 
here  in  one  year,  than  could  be  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eigiit  : 
And  it  is  fuppofedthat  its  prefent  produce,  under  the  great  improve- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  land  lateily  brought 
into  tillage,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increafe  of  population. 
A  range  of  hills,  which  affords  fine  pafture  for  fheep,  extends  from  eaft 
to  weft,  through  the  middle  of  the  ifland.     The  interior  parts  of  the 
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Ifiand,  as  well  as  its  extremities,  afford  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and 
pifturefque  profpefts,  not  only  in  the  pailoral,  but  alfo  in  the  great 
and  romantic  flyle.  Of  thefe  beauties,  the  gentlemen  of  the  iiland 
have  availed  themfelves,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  fituation  of  their 
houfes,  as  in  their  other  improvements.  Domeftic  fowls  and  poultry 
are  bred  here  in  great  numbers  ;  the  outward-bound  fliips  and  vef- 
fcls  at  Spithead,  the  Mother-bank,  and  Cowcs,  commonly  furniftiing 
themfelves  fiom  this  ifland. 

Such  is  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  landfcapes  of  this  ifiand,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
garden  of  England  ;  it  has  fomc  very  fine  gentlemen's  feat's  : — 
and  it  is  often  vifited  by  parties  of  plcafure  on  account  of  its  delight" 
ful  fcenes. 

The  ifiand  is  divided  into  thirty  parifhes  :  And,  according  to  a  very 
accurate  calculation  made  in  the  year  1777,  the  inhabitants  then  a- 
mounted  to  eighteen  thoufand  and  twenty-four,  exclunve  of  the 
troops  quartered  there.  Mofh  of  the  farm-houfes  are  built  with 
ftone,  and  even  the  cottages  appear  neat  and  comfortable,  having  each 
its  little  garden. 

The  town  of  Newport  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifiand,  of 
which  it  mav  be  confidered  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties 
itfelf  into  the  channel  at  Cowes  harbour,  diflant  about  five  miles,  and 
being  navigable  up  to  the  quay,  renders  it  commodious  for  trade. — i 
The  three  principal  vkreets  of  Newport  extend  from  eafl  10  weft,  and 
are  croffed  at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  which  are  fpacious,  clean 
and  well    paved. 

Carifbrooke  caflle,  in  the  Iflc  of  Wight,  has  been  rendered  remarlc^ 
able  by  the  confinement  of  king  Charles  L  who  taking  refuge  here, 
was  detained  a  prifoner,  from  November  1 647,  to  September  1648. — 
After  the  execution  of  the  king,  this  caille  was  converted  into  a  place 
of  confinement  for  his  children  :  and  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Eliza.? 
beth,  died  in  it.  There  are  feveral  other  forts  in  this  ifiand.  which 
were  all  erscled  about  the  36th  yeaJ'  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH!.  when 
many  other  forts  and  blockhoufes  were  built  in  different  parts  of  thcf 
coaft  of  England. 


The  SCILLY  ISLES,  anciently  the  SILURES,  are  a  clufter  of  dan-^- 
gerous  rocks,  to  the  number  of  140,  lying  about  30  miles  from  the 
Land's  End  in  Corn^vall,  of  which  county  they  are  reckoned  a  part. 
By  their  fituation  between  the  Knglifli  channel  and  St.  George's  chan-. 
nei,  they  have  been  the  deflruftion  of  many  fliips  and  lives.  Some  of 
the  ifiands  are  well  inhabited,  and  have  large  and  fecure  harbours. 

In  the  Englifh  channel  are  four  ifiands  fubjeft  to  England  :  Thefe 
are  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  A.lderney,  and  Sark  ;  which,  though  they  lie 
much  nearer  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy  than  to  that  of  England,  are 
within  the  diocefe  of  Winchefter.  They  lie  in  a  clufter  in  Mount  St. 
Michael's  bay,  between  Cape  la  Hogue  in  Normandy,  and  Cape  Fre- 
belle  in  Brittany.  The  computed  diftance  between  Jerfey  and  Sark 
is  four  leagues  ;  between  tliat  and  Guernfey,  feven  leagues  ;  and  be- 
tween the  fame  and  Alclerney,  nine  league?, 

JERSEY, 
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JERSEY,  anciendy  C/ESAREA,  was  known  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
lies  fartheft  within  the  bay,  in  forty-nine  degrees  feven  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  in  the  fecond  degree  twenty-hx  minutes  weft  lonjitude, 
eighteen  miles  weft  of  Nomandy,and  eighty-four  miles  fouth  of 
Portland.  The  north  •de  is  inacceftible  through  lofty  cliffs, 
the  fouth  is  almoft  level  with  the  water  ;  the  higher  land, 
in  its  midland  parf,  is  well  planted,  and  al)Ounds  with  orch- 
ards, from  which  is  made  an  incredible  quantity  of  excellent 
cyder.  The  vallies  are  fruitful  and  well  cultivated,  and  contain  plen- 
ty of  cattle  and  fheep.  The  inhabitants  negleft  tillage  too  much,  being 
intent  upon  the  culture  of  cyder,  the  improvement  of  commerce,  and 
particularly  the  manufafture  of  ftockings.  The  honey  in  Jeriey  is 
remarkably  fine  :  And  the  illand  is  well  fupplied  with  fifti  and  wild- 
fowl almoft  of  every  kind,  fome  of  both  being  peculiar  to  the  ifland, 
and  very  delicious. 

The  ifland  is  not  above  tv/elve  miles  in  length  ;  but  the  air  is  fo 
faiubrious,  that,  in  Camden's  time,  it  was  faid  there  was  here  no  bufi- 
nefs  for  a  phyucian.  The  inhabitants  in  number  are  about  20,000, 
and  are  divided  into  twelve  parlfhes.  The  capital  town  is  St.  Helier, 
or  Hilary,  v/hich  contains  above  400  houles,  has  a  good  harbour  and 
caftle,  and  makes  a  handfome  appearance.  TJie  property  of  this  ifland 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Carterets,  a  Norman  family,  who  have  been 
always  attached  to  the  royal  intereft,  and  gave  proteftion  to  Charles  II. 
both  when  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  at  a  time  when  no  part  of  the 
llritifli  dominions  durft  recognife  him.  The  language  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  French,  with  which  moll  of  them  intermingle  Englifti  ^words. 
Knit  ftockings  and  caps  form  their  ftaple  commodity  ;  but  the'y  carry 
on  a  coniiderablc  trade  in  filli  with  Newfoundland,  and  dilpofe  of 
rheir  cargoes  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the 
ciov/n  of  England,  but  the  civil  adminiltration  refts  with  a  bailiff, 
aflifted  by  twelve  jurats.  As  this  ifland  is  the  principal  remain  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  depending  on  the  kings  of  England,  it  preferves 
the  old  feudal  forms,  and  particularly  the  aficmbly  of  ftates,  which  is 
as  it  vverc  a  miniature  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  as  fettled  in  the  time 
of  Edward    I. 

GUEH.NSEY,  is  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  from  fouth-weft  to  north- 
eaft,  and  twelve  and  a  half  where  broadeft,  eaft  and  weft  ;  has  only- 
ten  parillies,  to  which  there  are  but  eight  minifters,  four  of  the  parifhes 
being  united,  and  Alderney  and  Sark,  which  are  appendages Oi  Guern- 
fey,  having  one  a-piece.  Though  this  is  a  much  finer  ifland  than  that 
of  Jerfey,  yet  it  is  far  lefs  valuable  5  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  well  cultivated, 
nor  is  it  fo  populous.  It  abounds  in  cyder  ;  and  the  inhabitants  fpeak 
I^'rench  :  But  want  of  firing  is  the  greatcft  inconveniency  that  both 
idands  labour  under.  The  only  harbour  here  is  at  St.  Peter  le  Port, 
which  is  guarded  by  tv;o  forts  ;  one  called  the  Old-Caftle,  and  the 
other  Caftle-Cornct.  Guernfey  is  iikewife  part  of  the  ancient  Nor- 
man patrimony. 

ALDIiPvNiiY  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  by  much  the 
neareft  of  all  thefe  iflands  to  Normandy,  from  which  it  is  feparatcd  by 
a  narrow  ftrait,  called  the  race  of  Alderney,  which  is  a  dangerous  paf- 
Ugc  in  ftormy  weather,  when  the  two  currents  meet  ;  otherwife  it  is 
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fafe,  and  has  depth  of  water  for  the  largeft  fliips.   This  ifland  is  healthy, 
and  is  rem;iik.able  for  a  fine  breed  of  cows. 

SARK  is  a  fmall  ifland  depending  upon  Gucrnfey  ;  the  inhabitants; 
are  long-lived,  and  enjoy  from  nature  all  the  conveniencies  of  life  ; — i 
their  number  is  about  300.  The  inhabitants  of  the  three  lad-mentioned 
iflands  together,  are  thought  to  be  about  20.000.  The  reli<Tion  of  all 
the  four  iflands  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,, 
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Situation  and  Extent. 


Miles. 


Degrees. 
Length  600  \  between  /    ^  ^""^  '9  E.  long.  T 

Breadth  520  J  \  45,  4  and  54,  40  N.  lat.  J 


Sq.  Miles* 
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Boundaries.]  T^^ 'T!^'?  of  Germany,  properly  fo  called,  is 
-■  X.  bounded  by  the  German  ocean,  Denmark,  and 
the  Baltic,  on  the  North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia, 
on  the  Eall  ;  by  Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy, 
on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, on  the  Weft,  from«which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  Mofelle, 
and  the  Maefe. 

Grand   divisions.]      The  divifions  of   Germany,  according   to 
Zimmcrmann,  are  as  follows  : 


Divifions. 

Areas  in  Square 

Miles, 

Population. 

Fopulat. 
for  everv 
q.Mile.' 

1.  Upper    Saxony 

2.  Lower  Saxony 

3.  Wedphalia 

4.  Upper  Rhine 

5.  Lower  Rhine 

6.  Burgundy 

7.  Franconia 

8.  Swabia 

9.  Bavaria 

10.  Auilria 

11.  Bohemia 

12.  Moravia 

13.  Silefia 

14.  Lufatia 

32,000 

20,480 

20,000 

8.000 

7.328 

7-504 

7>744 

11,664 

16,320 

34^32o 

^5:37^ 

6,336 

11,5^0 

2,880 

3.700,000 
2,100,000 
2,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 
1,880,000 
1,000.000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 
4)i82,ooo 
2,266,000 
t, 137,000 
», 800.000 
400.000 
Total  26,26,5.000 

i»5 
102 

225 
163 

255 

'2.5 

i54 
98 
121 
148 
179 

^57 
136 
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Subdivijions  of  each  of  the  Ten   Circles ^  viz* 

1.  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

1.  Duchy  of  Pomerania.  2,  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar.  3.  Duchy 
ofGotha.  4.  Coburg.  5.  Meinungen.  6.  Ilildburghaufen.  7,* 
Eifcnach.  8.  Thuringia.  9.  Anhalt.  10.  Schwarzburg.  ii.  Elec- 
torate of  Brandenburg.  12.  Ele£lorate  of  Saxony.  13.  County  of 
Mansfeld.  14.  Wcrningerode.  15.  Barby.  i5,  Hohenftein.  17. 
Hazfeld.  18.  Reus.  19.  Shaumburg.  20.  Merfeburg.  "-21.  Naun- 
burff  Zeitz,     22.  Walkenried.      23.  Abbey  of  Quedlingburg. 

2.  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

I.  Bifhopric  of  Hildefheim.  2.  Bifhopricof  Lubec.  3.  Abbey  o£ 
Ganderfheim.  4.  Duchy  of  Magdeburg.  5.  Duchy  «f  Halberftadt, 
6.  Duchy  of  Bremen.  7.  Duchy  of  Cello.  8.  Duchy  of  Gruhenha- 
gen.  9.  Duchyof  Calenberg.  10.  Duchy  of  Laucnburg.  11.  Duchy 
of  Wolfenbuttel.  12.  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  13.  Duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein.  14.  County  of  Rantzau.  15.  Principality  of  Blankenburg.  ib. 
Principality  of  Schwerin.  17.  Principality  of  Ratzeburg.  18,  Impe- 
rial Cities  :  Hamburg.  19,  Lubec.  20.Goflar.  21.  Miilhaufen.  22» 
Nordhaufen.     23.  Bremen. 

3.  Circle    of    Weftphalia. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

t.  Bifiiopricksof  Munfter.  2.0fnaburg.  3.Paderborn.  4.  Liege. 
5'.  Duchies  of  Cleves.  6.  Juliers.  7.  Bergen.  8,  Principalities  of 
Minden.  9.  Verden.  10.  Qoilfrielland.  11.  Nalfau.  12.  Olden- 
burg. 13.  Counties  of  Lippe.  14.  Benthei'm.  15.  Teklenburg, 
16.  Hoya.  17.  Diephols.  18.  Wied.  19.  Sayn.  20.  Rietberg. 
21.  Limburg.  22.  Seven  Abbies.  23.  Imperial  Cities,  Cologne, 
24.  Aix  la  Chapelie.  25.  Dortmund,  betides  foiue  imaller  counties 
and  lordfliips, 

4,     Circle  of  the  LTpper  Rhine. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Bilhopricks  of  Worms,  Spire,  Strafburg,  Bafel,  Fulda  ;  Great  Maf- 
tcrfhipof  tbe  Knights  of  St.  John,  at  Heilcrfheim  ;  3  Provofties,  the 
Landgraviates  of  Hcffe  CalTel  ;  Darmftadt,  Hombcrg,  Rotenburg,  the 
Principalities  of  NalTau,  Deux  Ponts,  Sponheim,  Veldcnz,  Simmern, 
Lautern,  Waldec,  Sahn  :  Counties,  Hanau,  Lichtenberg,  Hanau 
Munzenberg,  Sponheim,  Ifeburg,  Witgenftein,  Falkenftein,  Leinln- 
gen,  &c.  Imperial  towns,  Worms,  Spire,  Frankfort  on  the  Main^ 
Wezlar. 

5.  Circle  of  the  Lov;er  Rhine,  alfo  called  Elefloral  Circle. 

SUBDiVIDlONS. 

Four  £le£lorates  of  Mentz,  Trier,  Cologne,  and  tlic  Palatinate  ;  Du=: 
chy  of  Aremberg,  Bailey  of  Coblenz,  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  Order; 
Counties  of  Beilftein,  Lower  .Ifenburg.  The  Prince  of  Turn  and  Taix- 
is,  Pollmarier-gcneral  of  i'nc  Eiiipire,  is  one  of  the  ftates  of  this  circle, 
but  his  cftatfs  arc  not  fituatsd  in  this  circle, 

6.  Circle 
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6,     Circle    of   Burgundy. 

SUBDIVISIONS, 

Formerly  17  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  belonged  to  it  ;  the  re- 
maining parts  of  this  circle  are  thofc  provinces  which  belong  at  pref- 
ent  to  the  hoLife  of  Auftria,  viz.  Duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg,  Lux- 
emburg, Gueldre  ;  counties  of  Flanders,  tiennegau,  Naiiiur  ;  marquif- 
ate  of  Antwerp,  Malines. 

7.  Circle    of    Franconia. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  bifhopricks  of  Bamburg,  Wurzburg,  Eichftedt,  the  territory  of 
the  great  mailer  of  the  Teutonic  order,  Mergentheim  ;  marouil'ate  of 
Anfpach,  Bareuth  ;  counties  of  Schwarzenberg,  Wertheim,  Hohen* 
lohe,  Caftell,  &c.  The  imperial  towns  of  Nurcnberg,  Rothenburg, 
Windfheim,   Schweinfurt,  Weiflenburg. 

8.  Circle     of     Swabia. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

Bifhopricks  of  Coftanz  and  Augfburg  ;  abbies,  Elwangen,  Kemo- 
ten,  Lindau,  Buchau,  &c,  and  twenty  more  ;  duchy  of  Wurtemberg  ; 
marquifate  of  Baaden  ;  principalities  of  HohenzcJIern  (the  origin  of 
the  houfe  of  Prufiia)  Furflenburg,  Oettingen  ;  counties  of  Konigfegg, 
Baar,  Hohenembs,  &c.  and  many  baronies  ;  twenty  Imperial  towns, 
the  principal  of  which  are  :  Augfburg,  Nordling,  Ulm,  Heilbronn, 
Hall,  Reutling,  &c. 

9.  Circle  of  Bavaria. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  archbiihoprick  of  Salzburg  ;  the  bifhopricks  of  Freifingen, 
PalTau,  Regenfburg  ;  the  provofty  of  Bertolfgaden  ;  the  abbies  of  St. 
Emeran,  Lower  and  Upper  Munfter  ;  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  ;  the  up- 
per palatinate,  Neuburg  ;  the  principalities  of  Sulzbach,  Lcuchten- 
berg  ;  counties  of  Sternflein,  and  feven  others  ;  the  Imperial  town  of 
Regenfburg. 

10.  Circle  of   Auftria. 

SUBDIVISIONS. 

1.  Archduchy  of  Auftria,  or  Lower  Auftria.  2.  Duchy  of  Stiria, 
3.  Carinthia.  4.  Carniola.  5.  The  Auftrian  Friaul,  or  Coritia,  6. 
The  Littorale,  or  the  government  of  Triefte.  7.  Tyrol.  8.  Upper 
Auftria.  9.  The  bifhopricks  of  Trident  or  Trent.  10,  Brixen.  "  11. 
Bailey,  Auftria.      12.  Bal.  of  Trafp. 

Befides  theie  ten  circles,  there  belong  alfo  to  the  German  empire  :; 
S.  The  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  divided  into  fixteen  circles.  2.  The 
marquifate  of  Moravia,  divided  into  five  circles  (both  Auftrian  prov- 
inces.) 3.  The  marquifate  of  Lufatia  (belonging  to  the  ek£lor  of 
Saxony.)  4.  Silcfia,  only  the  fmaller  part  of  it,  fubjc£l  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  belongs  at  prefent  to  the  Roman  empire.  5.  The  three 
circles  of  immediate  lordfhips  or  fignories,  called  the  eftates  of  the 
independent  and  immediate  knighthood  of  the  empire,  viz.  i.  that  ©f 
Swabia;  2  of  Franconia;  3  of  the  Rhine;  they  have  no  vote  at  the 
Diet,  but  are  under  the  proteftion  of  the  empire  ;  each  of  thefe  circles, 
which  confift  of  fmaller  counties,  baronies,  abbies,  fmall  towns,  &c, 
lias  its  own  direftors.    The  Hundfruck  belongs  to  the  third  circle.--^ 
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6.  Thelordfiiipsof  Jever,  Kniphaufen,  Rheda,  Mumpelgard,  Schauert, 
and  twenty-eight  more.  7.  Some  lordfhips,  which  are  governed  in 
common  by  more  than  one  ancient  noble  family,  and  which  are  called, 
Immediate  Villages  of  the  Empire. 

Mountains.  I  The. chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  Alps, 
•which  divide  it  from  Italy,  and  thofe  which  feparate  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Moravia  from  Bohemia.  But  many  other  large  trafts  of  moun- 
tains are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Forests.]  The  vafl  paflion  which  the  Germans  have  for  hunting 
the  wild  boar,  is  the  real'on  why  perhaps  there  are  more  woods  and 
chaces  yet  (landing  in  Germany  than  in  moft  other  countries.  The: 
Hercynian  foreft,  which  in  Csfar's  time  was  nine  days  journey  in 
length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or  parcell- 
ed out  into  woods,  which  go  by  particular  names.  Moft  of  the  woods 
are  pine,  fir,  oak  and  beech.  There  is  a  vaft  number  of  forefts  of  lefs 
note  in  every  part  of  this  country  -,  almoft  every  count,  baron,  or  gen- 
tleman, having  a  chace  or  park  adorned  with  pleafure-houfes,  and 
well-ftocked  with  game,  viz.  deer,  of  which  there  are  fevcn  or  eight 
forts,  as  roebucks,  ftags,  &c.  of  all  fizes  and  colours,  and  many  of  a 
vafl  growth  ;  plenfy  of  hares,  conies,  foxes,  and  boars.  They  abound 
fo  much  alfo  with  wild  fowl,  that  in  many  places  the  peafants  have 
them,  as  well  as  venifon,  for  their  ordinary  food. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  No  country  can  boaft  agreater  variety  of  noble 
large  rivers  than  Germany.  At  their  head  ftands  the  Danube  or  Do- 
naw,  fo  called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  current,  and  which  fomc  pre- 
tend to  be  naturally  the  fineft  river  in  the  world.  From  Vienna  to 
Belgrade  in  Hungarv,  it  is  lb  broad,  that  in  the  wars  between  the 
Turks  and  Chriftian'5,  fhips  of  war  have  been  engaged  on  it  ;  and  its 
conveniency  for  carriage  to  all  the  countries  through  which  it  paiTes  is 
inconceivable.  The  Danube,  however,~contains  a  vaft  number  of  cat- 
ara6ls  and  whirlpools  ;  its  ftream  is  rapid,  and  its  courfe,  without 
reckoning  turnings  and  windings,  is  computed  to  be  1620  miles.  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Wefer  and  Mofelle. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many  inferior  ones,  are 
thofe  of  Conftance  andBregentz.  Beiidcs  thefe  are  the  Chiemfee,  or 
the  lake  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  Zirnitzer -fee  in  the  duchy  of  Carniola, 
whofe  waters  often  run  off  and  return  again  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner. 

Befides  thole  lakes  and  rivers,  in  fome  of  which  are  found  pearls, 
Germany  contains  large  noxious  bodies  of  ftanding  water,  which  are 
next  to  peftilential,  and  afflift  the  neighbouring  natives  with  many  de- 
plorable diforders. 

Productions  mineral,   vegetable,'!       From  the  advantageous 
AND  animal,   commerce,  &c.  J  fituation  and  the  great  cx- 

tent  of  Germany,  from  the  various  appearance  of  the  foil,  the  number 
of  its  mountains,  forefts,  and  large  rivers,  we  muft  naturally  expe£l,  and 
we  actually  find  an  extraordinary  variety  and  vaft  plenty  of  uieful  pro- 
du6"hions.  The  northern,  and  chiefly  the  north-eaft  parts,  furnilh  many 
forts  of  peltry,  as  fkins  of  foxe?,  bears,  wolves,  fquirrels,  lynxes,  wild 
cats,  boars,  &c.  the  fouthern  parts  produce  excellent  wines  and  fruits  ; 
the  middle  provinces  great  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  and  minerals.  Mines 
have  been  explored  in  Germany  from  the  rr^rlieft  times^  and  the  riches 
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d.eviVed  from  them  \vc\e  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  and  the  fupporl; 
of  the  former  celebrated  trade  of  the  Venetiana.  The  Ilaitz  inountainij 
in  Lower  Saxony  contain  gold,  filver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt, 
vitriol,  fulphur,  and  other  minerals  :  gold,  however,  is  found  oaly  ia 
the  lower  Hartz,  to  the  amount  ot  lome  hundred  ducats  ;  fiivcr  is  coin-. 
ed  annually  in  the  upper  Hartz,  to  the  amount  of  600,000.  or  accordi 
ihg  to  other  ftatements, 655,000  dollars  :  And  the  value  of  all  thcmin-, 
erals  of  the  Hartz  amounts  to  near  double  that  fum.  The  mountains 
of  Upper  Saxony  arc  fhill  richer  ;  they  have  yielded  not  kds  thari 
34,000  lb.  of  hlvcr  annually  ;  and  the  famous  Saxon  cobalt,  chiefly 
ufed  in  mailing  the  blue  colour  called  imaltc,  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly 
equal  in  value  to  the  above  quantity  of  hlver.  The  quantity  of  iron, 
and  lead  Germany  fupplies  is  extraordinary  :  Tlie  iron-wciks  and 
founderics  of  Smalkalden,  Iferlohc,  Flerzbera,  Solingcn,  Sec,  are  verv 
little  inferior  to  the  iron-works  in  England.  HciTc  CalTel,  as  well  as 
Hefle  Darmlladt,  the  principalities  of  Naffau,  and  fomc  neighbouring 
provinces,  abound  in  copper,  iron  and  lead.  Tlie  palatinate  is  re- 
markable for  its  minerals,  chiefly  for  its  quickfilver,  of  which  Dcr.x- 
ponts  alone  produces  50,000  lb.  a  year.  i'he  minerals  of  the  provin-. 
ces  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  AuRria,  the  value  of  which  is  remarkabh,' 
great,  and  thofe  of  the  Pruffian  provinces,  neither  of  which  are  Vicra 
fpoken  of,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  when  wc  treat  of  Prufha  arul  Aui'-r 
tria.  Salt  is  found  in  Germany  in  fuch  abundance  and  fo  gieat  purity, 
as  is  found  in  few  other  countries.  The  fait- works  of  Salzbourg,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  are  immenfe  ;  the  Durnberg  yields  annually 
750,ooolb.  Not  to  mention  tliofe  of  Swabia,  of  Allendorf,  Kaunhcini, 
Hall,  in  Upper  Saxony,  Creuznacli,  Schoenebeck,  which  are  pcr^ 
haps  the  grcatcd  falt-works  that  either  now  are  or  ever  were  ;  but  ws, 
rnuft  not  omit  to  take  notice,  that  the  beft  or  pureft  lalt  we  know  of  is 
that  of  Lunenburg,  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions.  The  articles  of  ltf$ 
vife,  as  for  inflance,  topazes,  garnets,  emeralds,  cryllali.  do  not  dcf 
fcrve  any  particular  mention  ;  but  the  line  chiy  or  I'pper  and  Lowet" 
Saxony,  of  Helfe,  and  the  Palatinate,  forms  a  very  conhderable  o!:icc^ 
of  commerce,  as  it  is  ufed  in  making  the  porcclaineof  Drefden,  Beam, 
Fiirflenberg,  Frankenthal,  &c.  fuperior  to  all  other  forts  of  porcelaiiic, 
except  that  of  Japan  and  China.  I'itcoal  is  found  in  Sileila,  in  thy 
circles  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Weflphalia,  and  in  liclfc.  ']  he  faiall 
bifliopric  of  Liege  exports  annually  to  the  value  of  near  inc.coo  cliiC-, 
ats.  In  other  parts  plcrty  of  fuel  is  fupplicd  by  the  forerts,  'J  hq 
mineral  waters  of  Germany  are  in  high  repute,  and  ]:i;ove  conlideiabla 
articles  of  trade.  'J'he  eletlcrate  of  Treves  gains  80,0000  florins  an- 
nually by  that  of  S-hze  :  the  prince  of  Waldeck  40,000  dolLirs  by 
that  of  Pynnont.  The  Spa  waters  produce  a  revenue  of  (•0,000  dol- 
lars :  and  thofe  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Wilbadcn,  the  Schlan'.'^enljatli, 
Bm.bs,  Rchberg,  &c.  fums  proportioned  to  tiicir  reputation  ana  ti-.eir 
faluUry  effefts.  There  are  in  Germany  exievdin!f,lv  line  niatciials  fOf- 
building  ;  the  mountains  near  the  Rhine  furuiui  the  bcfb  bafahcs,  an^l 
other  flrong  and  ufeful  forts  of  lava,  lh.e  grcatcli  pi,u  t  ni"  ^vjjich  is  fold 
to  the  Diitch  ;  the  mountains  of  Saxony  and  Franconia  contain  excel- 
lent granite,  porphyry,  and  marble  quairie;;. 

Nqtwithllanding  the  northerly  fituati<orj  pf  Germany,  vines  profpcj 
in  tlie  grea.teftpart  of  ;t,  vi.7,,  in  both  tl3.g  circles  of  die  Rh'fo,  Swi't"; 
1^  Kranc^iii^ 
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Franconis,    Upper    Saxonv,     Weftphalia,     Bohemia,     and    AuftriJf. 
Among  the  German  wines,  thofe  of  rhe  Rhine  and    Swabia  claim  the 
firfl;  rank  ;  the  beft  forts  are  that  of  Hochheim,   commonly    called  old 
hock  ;  that  of  Johannefber^  Rudefheim,  and  Bacharach,  &c.     Excel- 
lent fruits  are  found  in   great  abundance  in    the  fouthein  provinces  ; 
thus,  for  inftance,  Lankheim.  a  fmall  village  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine, 
fclh  fometimcs  in  one  year,  dried  plumbs  to  the  amount  of  50. Geo  flor- 
ins.    The   apples  of  Lcipzick,  are  a  confiderablc  article  of  exporta- 
tion.    Tobacco  is  cultivated   in  Uri^e  quantities  ;  The  Palatinate,  ck- 
ports  to  the   amount   of  800,000    florins  annually      Baireuth  50,000 
cwr.  of  the  fame  article.     The   richeft  corn  countries  are  both  Saxon- 
ies, Holflein,  Mecklenburg,  Bavaria,  and  Pomerania  :   Flax  and  hemp 
are  produced  chiefly  in  Lower  Saxony,  Weflphalia,  and  Sileiia.     The 
great  value  of  this  branch  of  trade  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  par- 
ticular  mention.     The  greatefl;  trading  towns  of  Germany  are  at  pref- 
cnt,    in  general,  the    Imperial    cities,    Hamburg,     Tubeck,  Bremen, 
Frankfurt  on' the  Main  :  none  of  them  a  feaport   town  ;  yet  they  arc 
fltuated  on  large  rivers,  and  the  three  firft  not  far  from  the  fea.     For- 
jnerly  thefe  three  cities  commanded,  in  a  greater  meafurc,  the  trade  of 
all   Europe,  while  they  were   at  fhc   head  of  the  famous  Hanfeatic 
league  ;  and    though    their  preft:nt  power   and  opulence   is  no  longer 
equal  to  their  influence  in  former  ages,  they  ftill  may  be  confidered  as 
the  greatefl;  faftories  or  emporiums  of  Germany.     A  conflderable  in- 
land trade  Is  carried  on  at  the  fairs  of  Leipzic,  Brunfwic  Frankfurt  on 
?he  Oder,   and  Frankfurt  on  the  Main.     As  to  the  national  induftry, 
we  obferve,  that  there   are  fcarce  any  articles  of  trade,  convenience^ 
and  luxury  not  manufaftured  In  Germany.     If  the  Germans   are  infe- 
rior to  the  Englifli  in  the  manufafturcs  of  cloth,  hardware,  and  in-the 
articles  of  luxury,    the  caufes  muft  perhaps  entirely  be  looked  for  in 
the  political  fituation  of  this  country:  The  great    number  of  princes, 
the  variety  of  the  form.s  of  governm.ent,  the  difFerent  interclls  and  mu- 
tual jealoufy  of  the  petty  flates,  are  grcdt  checks  ou  the  commerce  and 
profpcrity  of  the  whole.     The   great   number  of  courts  require  large 
i'ums  of  money,  which  might  be  appropriated   to  ufeful  purpofes,  and 
the   encouragement  of  induft.ry  ;  they  !:scp  up   a  predileftion  for  a 
court  and  military  life  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  contempt 
for  the  em.ployments  of  a  tradcfman  and  a  manufafturer.  The  jealouiy 
of  furrounding  neighbours  can  greatly  confine    the  market  of  a  fmall 
country,  whofa   induftry  Is  greater  than  theirs  ;  and  the  difHculty  of 
obtaining  their  concurrence  in  meafures  of  general  utility,  is  frequent- 
ly the  caufe  v.'hy  there  are  fo  few    canals  and  good  roads,  to  facilitate 
travelling  and  inland  trade. 

Cities,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  AND  OTHER  EDifici;s,^  This  is  a  co- 
publicans  private;  with  occafional  eili-  ^  pious  head  in 
mates  of  REVENUES  AND  POPULATION.  J  all  countrlcs,  but 

more  particulaily  fo  In  Germany,  on  account  of  the  numerous  inde- 
pendent flates  it  contains.  The  reader  therefore  mufl:  be  contented 
with  the  mention  of  the  mofl  capital  places,  and  their  peculiarities. 

Though  Berlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  hisPrulhan  majcftv's 
dominions,  and  exhibits  perhaps  the  mofl:  Illuftrious  example  of  fud- 
den  improvement  that  this  age  can  boaft  of  •,  yet  during  the  late  war, 
xl  was  found  a  place  of  no  ftrenglh,  and  fell  twice,  almoft  v.-Ithout  re- 

f'.ftance. 
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fiilance,  into  the  hands  of  the  Auilrians,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
politenefs  of  their  generals,  and  their  love  of  the  tine  arts,  which  al- 
ways prefcrves  mankind  from  barbarity  and  inhumanity,  would  have 
levelled  it  to  the  ground. 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and,  befides  a  royal  palace,  has  many 
other  fuperb  palaces  ;  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran,  and  eleven  Cal- 
vinift  churches,  bchdes  a  Roman  Catholic  one.  Its  ftreets  and  i'qaares 
are  fpacious,  and  built  in  a  very  regular  manner.  But  the  houfeSj 
though  neat  without,  are  ill-furnilhcd  and  ill-finilhed  within, 
very  indifferently  provided  with  inhabitants.  The  king's  palace  here, 
and  that  of  prince  Henry,  a! e  very  magnificent  buildings.  The  ope- 
ra-houfe  is  alfo  a  beautiful  llrufture  :  And  the  arfenal,  which  is  hand- 
fomely  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  contains  arms  for  200,000  men. 
There  are  fundry  manufactures  in  Berlin,  and  leveral  fchools,  libraries, 
and  charitable  foundations.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  accord- 
ding  to  Bufching,  in  1755,  was  126.661,  including  the  garrifon.  In 
the  fame  year,  and  according  to  the  fame  author,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  443  filk-looms,  1  49  of  half-filks,  2858  for  woollen  ftuffs,  45,3  foa 
cotton,  248  for  linen,  454  for  lace-work,  39  frames  for  filk  flockings, 
and  310  for  worfted  ones.  They  have  here  manufactures  of  tapeflry^ 
gold  and  filvcr  lace,  and  mirrors. 

The  eleftorate  of  Saxony  is,  by  nature,  the  richell  country  in  Ger- 
many, if  not  in  Europe:  It  contains  210  walled  towns,  61  market.^ 
towns,  and  about  3000  villages,  according  to  the  lateft  accounts  of  the: 
Germans  themfelves  ;  and  the  revenue,  eftitnating  each  rix-dollar  at 
four  fhillings  and  fix-pence,  amounts  to  1,350,000!.  This  fum  is  fo 
moderate,  when  compared  to  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bufching,  produces  even  diamonds,  andalmofl  all  the  precious 
ftones  to  be  found  in  the  Eafl- Indies  and  elfewhere,  and  the  variety  of 
iplendid  manufaftures,  that  the  Saxon  princes  mud  have  been  the 
moft  moderate  and  patriotic  of  any  in  Germany. 

We  can  fay  little  more  of  Drefden,  the  eleftor  of  Saxony's  capita), 
than  can  be  faid  of  all  fine  cities,  that  its  fortifications,  palaces,  pub- 
lick  buildings,  churches,  and  charitable  foundations,  and,  above  all,  its 
fuburbs,  are  magnificent  beyond  all  exprefTion  ;  that  it  is  beautifully 
fituated  on  both  tides  the  Elbe  ;  and  that  it  is  the  fshool  of  Germa- 
ny for  ftatuary,  painting,  enamelling,  and  carving  ;  not  to  mention  its 
mirrors,  and  founderies  for  bells  and  cannon,  and  its  foreign  commerce 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  Elbe.  The  inhabitants  of  Drefden,  by  the 
lateft  accounts,  amount  to  110,000. 

The  city  of  Leipfic  in  Upper  Saxony,  46  miles  diflant  from  Dref- 
■den,  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Pleiffe,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  faid  to  amount  to  about  40,000.  There  are  alio  large 
and  well-built  fuburbs,  with  handfome  gardens.  Between  thefe  fub- 
urbs and  the  town  is  a  fine  walk  of  lime-trees,  which  was  laid  out  in 
the  year  1702,  and  encompaffes  the  city.  Mulberry-trees  arc  alfa 
planted  in  the  town^ditches  :  but  the  fortifications feem  rather  calcula- 
ted for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  to  walk  on,  than  for  defence.  The' 
ftreets  are  clean,  commodious,  and  agreeable,  and  are  lighted  in  the 
night  v.'ith  feven  hundred  lamps.  They  reckon  436  merchants  houfes, 
and  192  manufaftures  of  different  articles,  as  brocades,  paper,  cards, 
&c.  Lripfic  has  long  been  djdir.fjuilhcd  for  the  liberf'  of  ccnfcience 
N  ?.  "  '  allowed 
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allowed  here  to  perfons  of  dliTerent  fentiments  in  relig'ous  matters.— 
Here  is  an  univcrlUy.  which  is  flill  very  confiderable,  with  fix  churches 
for  the  Lutherans,  theirs  being  the  eflablifhed  religion,  one  for  the 
Calvinifts,  and  a  chapel  in  the  caflle  for  thoie  of  the  Romifh  church. 
The  univevfiiy-library  coniifls  of  about  26.000  volumes,  6000  of  whicli 
2rc  folios.  Here  is  alfo  a  library  for  the  magillratcs,  v/hich  conhfts  of 
aboufj6,ooo  volumes. and  near  2000  manufcripts,  and  contains  cabinets 
of  urns.  aniiqueSj  and  medals,  with  many  curioiities  of  art  and  nature. 
The  Exchange  is  an  elegant  building. 

The  citv  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  elcftorate,  {lands  on  the 
river  Ltlnc,  and  is  a  neat,  thriving,  and  agreeable  city.  It  contains 
abfVLit  twelve  hundred  houfes,  among  which  there  is  an  electoral  pal- 
ace. It  c-'.rries  on  fome  manufafturcs  ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  lie 
the  palace  and  elegant  gardens  of  Herenhaufen.  The  dominions  of 
the  elcftorale  of  Hanover  contain  about  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
i'and  people,  who  live  in  fifty-eight  cities,  and  fixty  market-towns,  be« 
iidcs  villa'^es.  The  city  and  fuburbs  of  Bremen,  belonging  by  pur- 
chafe  to  the  l^aid  eletio'r,  Contain  about  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  and. 
have  a  confiderable  trade  by  the  V/efcr.  The  other  towns  belonging 
to  this  ckftorate  have  trade  and  manufaftures  ;  but  in  general,  it  muft 
be  remarked,  that  the  deflorate  has  fuffcred  greatly  by  the  acceffion 
of  the  Hanover  familv  to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.  Ofnaburg,  the 
chief  city  of  the  bifhopric  of  Ofnaburg,  lying  bctwecn-the  rivers  We- 
f  n-  and  Ems,  has  been  long  famous  all  over  Europe  for  the  manufaflure 
known  by  the  name  of  tlie  dutchy.  and  for  the  manufa6lure  of  the  bed 
Weilphalia  ht'ms,  I'he  whole  revenue  of  the  biihopric  amounts  to 
about  ,':^o.oool.  •    ,.     - 

BreQ-iu.  the  capital  of  Silefta,  v/hich  formerly  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  lies  on  the  •'iver  Oder,  and  id  a  fine  city,  where  all 
feels  of  Chriftians  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  but  the  magiflracy  is  Luthe- 
rm.  Since  Silcfia  fejl  under  thcPrullian  dominion,  its  trade  is  greatly, 
improved-,  beinc  very  inoonfiderable  before.  Ihe  manufaftures  of 
S'iefia  v/hich  principally  centre  at  Breflau,  are  numerous.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  whole  is  by  fome  faid  to  produce  for  his  Pruflian  majcdy, 
near  a  million  fttrlihg  :  but  this  lum  feems  to  he  exaggerated  ;  if,  as 
other  a'^thors  of  <jooA  note  write,  it  never  brought  in  to  the  houfe  o£ 
AufLri?  above  500,000!.  yearly. 

Frankfurt  is  iituated  in  an  healthful,  fertile,  and  delightful  country 
^loncf  the  Maine,  bv  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  diPdnguifiied 
by  the  names  of  Frankfurt  and  Saxenhauicn.  The  fcjrmer  of  thefe,' 
bein-.'-  the  lar?eft;  is  divided  into  twelve  wards,  and  the  latter  into  two  ; 
and  "both  are  com.puted  to  contain  about  three  thoufand  houfes. — ^ 
"^M.mkfurt  is  the  ufual  place  of  the  cleflion  and  coi'ondtion  of  the  kings 
of  th"  Romans,  and  is  alio  a  free  and  imperial  city.^  It  is  of  a  circular 
form  without  anv  fuburbs  ;  but  the  flreets  are  generally  narrow,  and 
ibe  houfes  arc  mcflly  built  of  timber  and  plaifter,  and  covered  with 
llatc  •  ihou'^h  there  aie  fome  handfome  private  flruftures,  of  a  kind  of 
red  marble."  that  dcfcrve  the  name  of  palace.-,  ;  as  the  buildings  called 
the  Compcllel  and  Fronhof,  the  Trierfhof,  the  CuUenhof,  the  ^.ierman- 
houfe  an  augull  edifice,  Iituated  near  the  bridge  over  the  Maine,  the 
HcffcT^armnadihof.  the  palace  of  the  prince  dc  la  Tours,  and  the 
'  houfcb 
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houfes  of  tbe  counts  of  Solms,   Schauenburg,   and    Schonborn  •  and 
there  are  three  principal  fquares. 

G0VERKMENT5  LAWS,  COURTS,  &c.]  Ihc  Gcrman  empire,  wliich.till 
ihe  year  843,  was  connefted  with  France,  now  forms  a  flale  by  itfelFj  or 
may  be  confidcred  as  a  combination  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  fove- 
reignties,  independent  of  each  other,  but  compofmcr  one  political  body 
under  an  eleftive  head,  called  the  emperor  of  Ciermany,  or  the  P-o- 
man  emperor.  Otho  the  Great,  who  poIfefiTcd  fcveral  Italian  provinc- 
es, formerly  parts  of  the  wcrtcrn  cnipiie,  left  to  his  fuccellors  the  title 
of  Roman  emperor  inL'parably  ansiexed  to  the  kingdom  of  (icrmany  ; 
and  ia  confequence  of  the  ancient  rcfpcft  entertained  for  the  Roman 
name,  all  the  oihcr  fovcreigns  have  allowed  the  emneror  the  fnft  rank 
among  tliB  lunopcan  miOnarclis.  Eight  princes  of  the  empire,  called 
eleftors,  have  the  right  of  tlefting  the  emperor.  Bv  a  funddmentitl 
law,  kno\\'n  under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  the  number  of  elec- 
tors was  limited  to  only  feven  ;  two  new  elcftoral  dignities  have  been 
added  afterwaids,  one  of  which  is  extin6l  fmce  the  vear  1777.  'Vhc 
debtors  are  divided  into  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  :  The  ccclcfiaflical 
•eleftors  are  the  foUov/ing,  i.  The  archbifiiop  of  iVIentz,  great  chancel- 
lor of  the  empire,  and- direftor  of  the  eletloral  collei:;e.  In  coal  t 
quence  of  this  preftdcncy,  he  has  the  prerogative,  on  a  vacancy  of  the 
Imperial  throne,  to  give  notice  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  to  the 
ftates  of  the  empire,  to  convoke  the  diet  during  the  interregnum,  and 
•to  proclaim  the  ncw-elefted  lucceilor.  2.  The  aichhiiliop  of  Treves, 
great  chancellor  of  France  and  yYrelat,  a  dignity,  v/hich,  fu'ce  the  fep 
aration  of  France  from  the  empire  is  merely  nominal.  3.  The  aiclj 
bifhop  of  Cologne,  great  chancellor  of  Italy,  a  mere  title  alfo.  1  l.c 
temporal  eleftors  are,  4.  The  king  or  eleftor  of  Bohemia,  cup-bcavei' 
of  the  emperor.  5.  The  elcftor  of  the  Palatinate  and  of  Bavaria,  great 
fleward.  6.  The  elector  of  Saxonv,  great-raarfiial.  7.  1  he  eletlor  of 
j-irandenburg,  great-chamberlain.  8.  The  eleftor  of  BvunJv.'i'v  (liaa- 
ovcr)  arch-treafurer  of  the  empire. 

As  foon  as  an  emperor  is  elefted,  he  is  obliged  to  confirm  bv  oath  t'ae 
capitulation  he  has  figned,  and  which  is  propofed  to  him  by' the  doc- 
tors :  He  engages  likeivu^e  hy  oath  to  protect  the  Roman  ("alholic  re- 
ligion and  the  Holy  See.  It  is  not  ablblulcly  ncceiT.a-y  that  the  ciu- 
pcror  fliould  I^e  a  Rc!man  Catholic,  though  hitherto  no  Protedaril;  has 
been  featcd  on  tire  Imperial  throne.  The  prerogatives  the  empe- 
ror acquires  by  Jus  acceihon  lo  that  dignity,  and  which  are  called  l.'s 
a/jervala,  are  chieily  the  following:  He  is  the  fupremc  lord  narr;- 
mount  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  whom  the  princes  are  fup-jofAi  to 
hold  their  dominions  in  fee  :  He  has  the  power  of  calling  tO;>ethi:r  iIt" 
diet,  over  which  lie  piefides  in  perfon,  or  by  iiis  cnmmilf.-<r\',  and  of 
ratifying  the:r  relolutions  by  h.is  confirmaiion.  He  is  the  fupreni'; 
judge,  in  whole  name  jufUcc  is  adminiilcred  ia  the  high  courts  of  the 
empire  :  He  can,  hov.-cvcr,  cxem.pt  the  fubordinate  ftates  from  thcju- 
rildi£tion  of  thcfe  tribunals,  by  granting  them  the  privilege  (.'j  :ion  ap- 
pellando.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  has  the  po\Ver  of  confer- 
ring titles  of  nobility,  fuch  as  baron,  count,  piince,  duke.  &v.  he  clairjis 
ihe  right  of  cftablifliing  poft-officcs  all  over  the  empire;  this  I'l-'u, 
however,  is  fubjeft  to  jpme  liir|itatipni  •,  he  grants  charters  to  the  u!ii. 
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verfities,  and  confers  academical  degrees.     He  is  not  allowed  to  raifc 
Hiiy  taxes,  nor  to  begin  an  cfFenfive  war,  or  to  conclude  a  peace,  nor 
to  alter  any  law  of  the  empire  without  the  confent  of  the  diet,  which 
mav  be  confidered  as  the  fuprerac  power  of  the  German  empire.    The 
revenues  of  the  emperor  are  at  prefent  reduced  to  a  very  trifling  fum  ; 
thev  arife  chiefly  from  the  contributions  of  fome  Imperial  towns,    and 
-amount  to  little  more  than  20,000  florins.     In  times  of  war,  or  other 
vmufual  emergencies,    the  diet  allows  the  emperor  extraordinary   aids 
or  fupplics,  called  Roman  months,  and  valued  a*:  50.000  florins  eacli. 
The  diet  is  compofcd  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  immediate  fl;ates  of 
the  empire  ;  the  latter  are  thofe    individuals  or  focicties  which  fliare  . 
the  fuprcme  Icgiflative  and  executive  power  of  the  confederation,  by 
the  right  of  voting  in  this  aflcmbly.      Since  the  year  1663,   the  diet, 
which  ufed  to  aiTcmble   formerly   at  unequal   intervals  of  time,  h?is 
been  held,  without  interruption,  to  the  prefent  day.     The  diet  exer- 
cifes  all  the  afts  of  fovcreignty,  as  far  as  they  concern  the  intereflis  of 
the  whole  confederate  political  body  ;   it  levies  taxes,  it  gives  laws,    it 
makes  war,  and  concludes  treaties  oF  peace  by  which  the  whole  em* 
piife  is  bound.     It  has  the  power  of  conferring  this  right  of  participa- 
tion in  the  government,  or  of  voting  at  the  diet  ;  and  can  take  it  away 
by  way  of  punifhment,    from  fuch  members  as  have  violated  the  pub- 
lic peace.     In  confequence  of  the  diflPerence  of  religion  prevailing  in 
the  German  empire,  the  flates  are  divided  into  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
cllant  bodies  fCorpus  Catholicoruvi  3  Corpus  Evangdicoriim.J      With 
r3rpeft  to  rank  and  privilege,  they  arc  divided  into  three  colleges  : 
The  ele£loral  college  ;  that  of   the  princes,    including  the  immediate 
prelates  and  counts  ;  and  the  college  of  the  Imperial  cities.     Each  of 
thcfe  colleges  holds  feparatc  deliberations,  in  which  the   majority  of 
yotes  dccidc^Jv     That  of  the  eleftorsis  under  the  direflion  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Mcnt.^..     The  college  of  the  princes   is  fubdivided  into  the  ec- 
clefiaflical  and  temporal  bench  :  On  the  firft  are  fcatcd  thofc  archbifh-  , 
ops  who  are  noteleftors,  the  grand  maflers  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
of  the  order  of  St.  John,  the  archduke  of  Auftria,    and   tl-.e  duke  of 
FSurgundy,  the  bifhops  and  the  prelates  ;  the  latter  hav«   no  perfonal 
j)ut  two  collcftive  votes.     The  Proteftant  bifliop  of  Lubcck,  and  the 
bifhop  of  Ofnaburg,  when  a  Proteftant,  have  a  feparatc  bencii  to  them- 
fclvcs.  On  the  fecuiar  bench,  the  firft  feats  are  held  by  thofe  princes  who 
are  related  to  the  eleftors  ;    next  to  them  are  feated  the  ancient  prince- 
ly families  ;  next,  thofe  families,  who,  in  later  times  have  been  raifed  to 
ihe  princely  dignity  ;  and  laft  of  all,   tJie  independent    counts  of  the 
empire,  v/ho  have  only  four  colleftivc  votes.     The  votes  of  the  eccle- 
flnftical  bench  amount  to  35,  thofe  of  the  temporal  to  65.     The  college 
of  the  imperial  cities  is  divided  into  two  benches,  that  of  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  of  the  circle  of  Swabia  ;  the  firft  has  14,  the  laft 
37  votes.     Thofe  propofitions,  which  are  to  pafs  into  a  law  of  the  em- 
pire, muft  be  agreed  to  by  the  three  colleges  :  when  this  is  done,  they 
arc  called  Refoluiions  of  the  empire.     The  rcfolutions  muft  be  prefent- 
.ed  to  the  emperor  for  his  confirmation,  which  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
give  or  to  rrfufe  ;  when  the  confirmation  is  obtained,  the  rcrolutions 
are  called  AlIs  or  Statutes  of  the  empire,  and  acquire  the  foi«e  of  laws. 
At  the  conrlufion  of  every  diet,  a  rolle£bion  is  made  of  all  the  afts  paffed 
(ilurinp  the'frn'on,^,  railed  thf  Rccefs  of  fJir  Ew^nrc. 
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The  fundamental  laws,  or  thofe  winch  fettle  the  conflitution  of  the 
.empire,  are,  I.  Such  a6ls  of  the  diet  as  are  of  a  public  nature.  The 
moft  remarkable  among  them  are  the  following  :  1.  The  golden  bull 
(fo  called  on  account  of  the  great  gold  feal  of  the  emperor  affixed  co  it) 
ivhich  was  publjlhed  at  tlie  diet  of  Nunibcrg  in  the  year  1356,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  It  ftttles  every  thing  relating  to  the  elcftiou 
and  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  the  rights  of  the  ekflors.  The 
Latin  original  is  prcfcrved  at  Frankfurt  on  the  jVIainc.  2^  The  public 
peace;  a  coUcftion  of  regulations  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace 
between  the  members  of  the  empire.  It  was  calculated  to  put  a  period 
to  the  feudal  dilfcnfions  which  harralTcd  Germany  in  the  middle  ages. 
This  law  was  promulgated  under  Maximilian  I.  in  the  year  1495. — 
3.  The  convention  of  Paffau  in  1552,  and  the  peace  of  religion  in  1555, 
by  which  the  Proteftant  religion  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  are 
acknowledged  to  be  cftablifhed  in  the  empire.  4.  The  lad  reccfs  ol 
the  empire  of  1654,  containing  fcveral  public  afts,  which  Rnally  fettle 
jeveral  points  incomn'etelv  arranged  in  tl;e  Wellphalian  peace. — 
II.  The  capitulation  of  tlic  emperor,  by  v.^liich  the  emperor  engage^ 
himfelf  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  under  tlie 
conditions  and  reftriclions  impofed  on  him  by  the  elcftors,  who  have 
the  valuable  right  to  check  every  flretch  of  imperial  power,  or  to  re- 
drefs  grievances  crept  in,  bv  im[X)ring  ncv/  conditions  at  the  beginning 
■of  a  new  reign.  III.  The  peace  of  VVcftplnd.ia,  concluded  in  the  year 
i6.';9,  which  ferves  for  the  bafis  of  all  iubfequent  treaties  of  peace, 
and,  in  a  great  meafurc,  for  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  political  lyi- 
tem  of  Europe.  This  famous  a-ft  determines  likewifc,  witli  great  pre- 
cif.on,  the  civil,  political,  and  religious, rights  of  each  individual  Hate 
in  Germany. 

There  are  two  fuprcme  courts  of  judic^ure,  which  have  a  concur- 
ring jurifdiftion  in  the  Roman, or  German  empire.  1.  The,  Impnicil 
Chamber,  eitablnflied  in  1495,  and  kept  at  prefent  at  Wetzlar,  an  Impe- 
rial cit\'  in  thecircleof  the  Upper  Rhine.  Ihe  emperor  has  the  right 
of  nominal;ing  the  firft  judge  and  the  two  prefidents  of  this  court  ;  27 
alTcflors  or  counfellors  are  nominated  by  the  flates  of  the  empire. — 
e.  The  Aidic  Council,  depending  entirely  on  the  emperor,  is  eflabliflTed 
at  Vienna,  the  imperial  refidence.  It  confifts  of  a  prelident  and  18 
counfellors,  and  is  divided  into  a  noble  and  a  learned  bench.  Seven 
of  the  members  of  this  council  are  Proteflants.  The  judges  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber  receive  their  falaries  from  the  ftates  of  the  empiie, 
■who  have  appropriated  to  their  maintenance  a  particular  tax,  which 
amounts  annually  to  about  90^000  tlorins.  The  judges  of  the  Aulic 
Council  arc  paid  by  tlic  emperor.  In  all  cafes  where  the  flatute  or 
fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  are  defeftivc,  thefetv/o  courts  adopt 
the  regulations  of  the  R.oman  law,  which  is  in  general  introduced  into 
the  German  courts  of  juTrice,  except  where  it  is  limited  or  fuperfedcd 
by  the  particular  ftatutes  of  each  {late.  To  both  courts  appeals  may 
be  made  from  tlic  decifions  of  the  courtsof  juflice,  or  of  the  fovereigns 
'■f  the  German  ftates.  In -crirAinal  cafes,  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
■1  pecuniary  lawfuit?,  in  which  the  contefled  property  does  not  ex- 
red  the  fum  of  400  rix-dollars.  the  dccifion  of  the  territorial  courts 
:  of  tlie  fovereign  is  final.  In  tiirfe  cafes,  however,  the  party  who 
hin;:-.  hirr.fcif  yggr-eved  by  a  fc:;teu(.e.  is  allo\vcd  to  fubmit  the  decifs 
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jan,  given  by  the  juriges  of  his  own  country,  to  the  examination  of  the 
juridical  faculty  of  one  or  more  impartial  German  univerfities,  by 
vhich  the  decree  may  he  confirmed  or  reverfed.  In  the  dominions 
of  the  eleftors  and  other  princes,  who  are  exempted  from  appeals  to 
the  lupreme  courts  of  the  empire,  courts  of  appeal  are  eftablifhed,  in 
which  the  decrees  of  the  courts  ofjuftice,  efpccially  in  caufes  between 
the  fi>vo!eign  and  the  fubjeft,  mav  be  rcvifed,  and  if  exceptionable, 
may  be  fet  afide. 

The  ilatcs  of  the  empire,  conhdered  in  their  feparatc  capacity,  enjoy 
fovcreign  power  in  their  refpeflive  dominions,  limited  only  by  the 
laws  before-mentioned,  and  tlie  jurifdiftion  of  the  Imperial  Courts, 
from  which,  however,  the  chief  among  them  are  exempted.  The 
conflilution  of  the  different  flatesis  very  dilrerent  ;  rnofl  of  them  are 
governed  by  fmgle  perfons,  as  the  electorates,  principalities,  counties, 
^c.  and  feme  have  a  repiibh"can  form  of  government,  as  the  Imperial 
cities.  ■  As  to  tiic  exercife  of  power,  the  fovereigns  are  limited  by  the 
ilates  of  rheir  countries,  who  muft  give  their  confent  to  taxes,  and  tq 
i^c\v  laws  *'  and  who  may  appeal  to  the  high  courts  of  the  empire,  or 
to  the  courts  of  appeal  within  their  own  country,  in  cafe  of  any  dif- 
'Jcrcnce  between  them  and  the  fovereign.  In  extreme  cafes,  the  flates 
raay  lay  their  complaints  before  the  diet.  This  mode  of  redreffing 
grie\'anccs,  provided  by  the  crnftilution  of  the  German  empire,  at  a 
time  v.'hen  np  ftanding  armies  v/ere  yet  kept,  is,  itrnuft  be  owned,  of 
little  avail  in  ftafes  where  militars^  pov;er  is  preponderant  ;  yet  it  is  a 
very  e{Tet}.u^l  check  on  the  tyranny  of  petty  fovereigns.  The  eleftors 
polTcfs  Jo'me  confiderable  political  advantages,  befides  the  right  of  elcft- 
ang  ihc  emperor  ;  their  concurrence  and  ccmfent  is  neceil'ary  to  the 
emperor,  wliencver  he  declares  war  or  concludes  treaties  ;  they  have 
a  particular  confederation  among  themifelves,  called  the  Electoral  Union, 
they  claim  the  honours  allowed  to  kings,  and  their  ambaffadors  in  for- 
eign couits  are  in'  poliefhon  of  the  next  rank  after  thofe  of  kings.— ^ 
With  regard  to  lorcign  countries,  each  independant  German  fovereign 
Jias  tlic  jipht  cf  entering  mlo  trf.3ties,  or  engaging  in  wars  with  them, 
provided, it  does  not  aiTcfl  the  peace  of  the  whole  empire,  or  of  any 
other  ftafe  of  it*  The  g'overniTient  of  moft  of  the  Imperial  cities  is  a 
jiiixture  of  Democracy  and  Ariflocracv.  The  heft  governed  among 
them,  ave  Hamburg,  Luheck.  and  Frankfurt  ;  in  others,  efpccially  in 
Nurnbti-g,  a  rigcro".s  oligarchy  prevails. 

The  poy.'er  ol  the  iwo  g;eal^:ft  potentafeo  of  Germany,  v.'hofe  relig- 
ions and  political  in^erePuS  are  oppofiU'.  is  at  prrlcnt  pretty  equally 
!^alanccdk  ■  *"o:"  thougli  Auflria  is  cti-iainly  in  itlelf  (uperior  in  flrength 
1o  Pruuia,  yei  th'i  combination  of  the  latter,  with  the  tnighticll  princes 
in  Germany,  gis'ps  it  a  iulHcient  weight  to  cpuiUerbalance  thai  fupe- 
s'.'^i'tv,  It  inay  not  be  improper  to  obrcrxe,  that  the  connexions  of 
U-mc  partfi  of  Cici  rnany  with  foieign  count)  ii.,s,  under  one  fovereign, 
<''|  i!gh  they  {'icrndd  (6  piomil'e  an  iicccfiioh  of  power  to  thefe  provin- 
«es,  jiave  comjTi'^nly  p;bvcd  d!fadvai.;:a,:jco\is,  involving  Germany  m 
^viiis  and  calamities  which  Vv'ould  cthcrwifc  not  have  reached  it. — 
Uhu"".,  *:'..:  infl:uicc,  the  connexion  of  Hnngaiy  witli  Auftria  bar  been 
rl.c  csnle  oi  jcveial  bloody  >vars  with  the  'iuiks  ;  that  of  Poland  with 
ii;;x(nn',  and"  tii^t  of  F.ngla-  "'  With  Hanover,  hr.vc  piovcd  no  lefs  pre- 
^  iui;;ir,|  to  (.^ciii;  \ny^'  th^ui  lu'  the  cc^untrics  thu^  uiiUed  with  it. 
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Army  of  the  Empire.]  There  is,  properly  fpcaking,  no  flandinfr 
armv  of  the  empire  ;  but  in  time  of  war  the  dates  of  the  empire  mult 
furriifh  their  refpcftive  qviotas  of  foldiers,  according  to  an  agreement 
made  in  the  vear  i68i.  At  pre  fen  t  the  avmy  of  the  empire,  when 
complete,  muft  amount  to  28,00c  infantry  and  12.000  cavalry.  The 
quotas  for  the  different  circles  are  regulated  as  follows  ; 

Circle  of  Auflria              —  — 

■ ■  Burgundy              —  — 

— Bavaria              —  — 

■  '  Franconia          —  — 

■  ■  hwabia              —  — 

. Lower  Rhine         —  — 

— — —  Upper  Rhine  — 

. \\  eftphalia         —  — 

.^ Upper  Sjxony         — 

Lower  Saxony         — 

Total  27.998  ii,9(V7 

In  cafe  if  million  of  florin?  {hould  be  ncceltary  to  be  raifed  for  the 
'War  and  for  the  army  of  the  empire,  the  (hares  of  this  lum  fland  thus  : 

Florins.  Kreutzer. 

Circles  of  Auftria  — <-  — 

■ Burgundy  — 

■ Bavaria  — 

Franconia         —  ■^ 

Swabia  —  — 

'■ Lower  Rhine         -"■ 

■ Upper  Rhine  —  - 

. •     Weftphalia  — 

. Upper   Saxony  — 

Lower  Saxony         -— 


Infantry. 

Cavalry, 

5507 

2521 

2707 

1494 

igo2 

800 
980, 

2707 
2-07 

2853 

1321. 
600 

49'^ 

2707 

132X 

2707 

1321, 

2707 

1321 

306,390 
156,360 

20 
»5 

91,261 
1:3.481 
156,360 

5 

15 

505.654 

5 

101,41 1 
356,360 
156,360 
156,360 

SO 
15 

i, 499=999 

g         40 

Total 

Religiov.]  Since  the  year  1.555.  ^'^^  three  following  denomina- 
tions of  Chriftians  are  the  cftabhfucd  rehgitns  of  the  empire  :  "J  he 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  Calvinifl,  generally  called  the  re- 
formed rcligon.  The  firft  prevails  in  the  South  of  Geimany,  the  Lu- 
theran in  the  North,  and  the  reformed  near  the  Rliine.  In  thp  fub- 
fequent  civil  wars,  of  which  religious  bigotry  v/as  the  principal  caufe, 
the  rights  of  thcfc  rival  religions,  as  eftabliflied  by  the  religious  peace 
of  1555,  had  undergone  great  alterations  whenever  the  provinces  had 
changed  mafters  ;  and  the  confuhon  arifing  from  the  claims  of  the  op- 
preffed  parties,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  the  vi£lorious,  was  he- 
come  extreme.  It  was  at  len-gth  Icitled  by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia', 
that  the  religion  of  the  different  dales  fliouid  remain  as  it  had  been  ia 
the  year  1624,  which  is,  on  that  account,  called  the  definitive  year. 
Annus  nornialis.  According  to  this  agreement,  the  fovereign  is  oblig- 
ed to  leave  each  of  theie  religions,  eridbliflTcd,  or  tolerated,  or  extlud- 
ed.  as  they  were  at  that  period  ;  yet  tlte  tight  of  correfting  abufcs  in 
the  ^ii,.iii:  woilliip,  Wui  referVwd  to  him.     The  Jews    a^e   toicrat^jd 
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throujhout  tlie  empire.  There  are  likewile  in  the  empire  fettanc^ 
of  all  the  denominations  mentioned  under  the  articleof  the  European 
religions.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  acknowledges  the  fupremacy 
of  the  pope  ;  and  in  confequencc  of  an  agreement  between  the  Ger- 
manic church  and  tlie  Holy  Sec,  the  latter  acquired  the  right  of  con- 
firming  all  the  prelates  of  the  empire.  Their  fuperior  clergy  conlills 
cf  eight  archbifliops,  forty  bifliops,  and  many  abbots  ;  fome  of  whom, 
as  well  as  moft  of  the  archbifliops  and  bifnops,  are  iovereign  princes. 
There  is  a  very  great  number  of  Roman  Catholic  convents,  and  feveral 
commandcrics  of  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  as  well  as  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John.  The  grand  mafters  of  theie  Orders  mud  be  Roman 
Catholic  noblemen  ;  tlie  rehdence  of  the  firft  is  Mergentheim,  in  Fran- 
conia  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  Heiterflreun,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upptr 
ilhine. 

The  Pritcftant  clergy  is  governed  by  alTsmblies,  called  Confiftories, 
under  tlie  control  of  the  fovereign  of  each  ftate.  It  is  compofed  of 
fupcrintendents  general,  Avho  arecommonh'  niembersof  theConliftory, 
iuperintcndents  or  infpeftors,  and  minifters  of  the  pariflres.  All  the 
I^oman  Catholics,  or  the  Corp'js  Catholicorum.  is  under  the  dirc6lion 
of  theeleftor  of  Mentz  ;  the  CorpusKvangelicorum.  or  the  Proteftants, 
Tmder  the  direftion  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Thefe  direflors  manage 
the  concerns  of  religion  <it  the  diet.  To  balance  the  rights  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholics  and  Prcteftants,  of  which  the  former  have  a 
majority  of  votes  on  the  diet,  the  ftates  cf  either  party  have  the  right 
of  fucceffion  (jus  eundi  in  partes.)  In  confcquence  of  this  right,  the 
Protcilants  oi-  Catholics,  if  they  are  afraid  that  tlicir  interefls,  as  a  body, 
might  be  aflefted  by  a  majority  of  votes,  may  come  to  a  feparate  refo- 
iution,  agreed  upon  amongil  thcmfelves,  vvliich  cannot  be  annihilated 
by  the  ordinary  manner  of  voting  ;  and  by  this  means  they  can  defeat 
any  attack  upontlieir  religious  and  political  rights. 

Gen'eral  Reix'Arksj  b  espectikg  the  Military,  7  The  German 
Politics,  and  Literature  of  Germany.  f  empire,  when 
confideied  as  one  fmgle  power  or  ftate,  at  the  head  of  which  the  em- 
peror ftands,  is  of  no  great  political  confequence  irr  Europe,  becaufe, 
^rom  the  inequality  and  weak  connexion  of  its  parts,  and  the  different 
nature  of  their  government,  from  the  infignificancy  of  its  ill-compofed 
arm.y,  and  above  all,  from  the  different  views  and  interefls  of  its  maf- 
ters, it  is  next  to  impoffible  its  force  fhould  be  united,  compaQ;,  and 
uniform.  There  are,  however,  in  this  empire,  two  potentates  entitled 
to  rank  among  the  firff;  deciding  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  the  intrinfic 
power  of  Germany,  in  fome  fenfe,  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  European 
country.  The  number  of  foldiers  in  the  fcrvicc  of  ail  the  German 
princes  amount  to  500,000,  even  after  dedufting  from  the  Pruflian 
army  45,000  men  for  the  provinces  not  belonging  to  the  German  em- 
pire, and  76. coo  men  of  the  Auffrian  army,  for  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  Italian  dominions  of  Auftria.  The  aftual  revenues  of  the 
German  ftatcs  (exclufive'of  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  and  the  Auftrian 
dominions  net. belonging  to  Germany)  amount  annuallv  to  near  loo 
millions  of  dollars,  or  near  i8>coo.ccol.  fterling.  Coniidering  the 
rheapnefs  of  vifluals  and  labour  in  mofl  piirts  of  Germany,  this  fum 
s  really  aftoniflu'ng  ;  yet  the  cffcfts  of  fo  much  national  wealth  is  muck 
;e(s  percept ibl;-.  t);an  it  v.-nuld  be  in  France  or  England,  wliere  a  large 
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metropolis  would  colleft  it,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus,  and  affifl  its  circu- 
lation throughout  the  provinces.  Germany  neither  has,  or  can  have, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  capital,  while  it  is  divided  among  fo  great  a  num- 
ber of  foveveigns. 

The  Germans  can  hoaft  of  a  greater  number  of  ufeful  difcoverics 
and  inventions  in  arts  and  fciences,  than  any  other  European  nation. 
They  have  the  honour  of  difcovcring  the  Art  of  Printing  about  the 
year  1450.  It  would  be  cafy  to  enumerate  nvaily  one  hundred  of  their 
inventions  without  filling  up  the  lift  with  mere  improvements  in  ma- 
chines and  mechanical  arts.  Improvements  of  this  fort  are  greatly  fa- 
cilitated by  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circum fiances,  iuch  as  an  advan- 
tageous fituation  for  commerce,  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,,  great  and 
eafy  influx  of  wealth,  and  the  concomitatjt  increafe  of  luxury.  Anopeni 
and  extenfivc  market  for  the  produ6lions  of  manufacturing  induflrVy 
aad  the  frequent  calls  of  luxury  for  gratifications  of  new-imagined 
wants,  multiply  the  arts  ;  the  latter  afTift  each  other  in  perfefting  their 
refpcftive  infhuments,  and  afford  many  opportunities  for  ingenious 
combinations  of  mechanifm.  In  a  country,  whofe  commerce  is  con- 
fined by  natural  and  political  limits,  where  the  reward  of  genius  and 
induflry  is  not  always  opulence  and  fplendour,  the  national  charafter 
flraies  with  chance  alone  the  claim  to  a  number  of  important  inven- 
tions, feme  of  which  have  been  produftive  of  the  principal  revolutions 
of  modern  l:fe.  Literature  and  the  fcicnces  are  arrived  in  Germany 
at  a  very  high  degree  of  eminence,  both  with  rcfpeQ;  to  univerfality 
and  folidity.  Within  thei'e  fifty  years  their  improvements  have  been 
rapid  and  aflonifhing.  The  German  language  has  been  greatly  culti- 
vated and  enriched  with  many  excellent  compofitions  in  all  branches, 
of  polite  and  ufeful  literature,  which  have  been  marked  with  the  ap- 
plaufe,  and  tranflated  into  the  languages  of  neighbouring  nations. — 
Many  branches  of  ufeful  knowledge,  hitlierto  confined  to  particular 
jclaffes  of  men,  and  difficult  to  be  acquired,  have  been  reduced  to  a 
Scientific  form  in  Germany  ;  they  form  indifpenfible  parts  of  polite 
education,  and  are  publicly  taught  in  the  univerlities.  The  theory  ot 
trades  and  mechanical  arts,  the  principles  of  private  and  public  oecon- 
omy,  of  internal  adminiflration,  and  the  fcience  of  finances  ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  political  fituation,  refources  and  wealth  of  every 
ilate,  have  been  added  to  the  eflablifhed  lifl  of  academical  fciences, 
gnd  they  employ  the  talents  of  a  great  number  of  writers,  under  the 
name  of  Technology,  Occonomy,  Science  of  Finances,  and  Statiftic. 

Many  other  fciences  have  undergone  confiderable  changes.  Their 
principles  have  been  more  thoroughly  invefligated,  their  proper  limits 
afTign^.d;  they  have  received  great  improvements  with  refpctt  to  me- 
thodical arrangement  and  praftical  utility.  The  fcience  of  education 
has  experienced  a  total  and  mofl  advantageous  revolution.  In  no 
other  country  this  important  fcience  is  fo  univerfally  and  f<;  fuccefs- 
fiilly  a'tended  to  ;  nor  can  any  country  boafl  of  fo  mi.ny  iriiitutioiiS 
ofedutation.  Upwards  of  50  writers,  poirefTcd  of  laudable  zeal  and 
great  abilities,  afhfted  b;  praftical  experience^  and  encouraged  by  fome 
of  the  wifeft.  and  mcfl  patriotic  fovereigns.  have  for  fome  years  pafl 
applied  their  talents  entirely  to  the  improvement  of  the  method  of 
inflrufting,  and  to  the  eftablifhing  of  inllitutions,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  future  geuer^tions,     The  beneficial   labours  of 
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ihefe  men  extend  to  the  lowefl  ranks  of  fociety.  Several  country 
fchools  arc  eftabliflied,  in  which  this  numerous  and  valuable  clafs  of 
people  are  inftrufted  in  religion,  in  the  duties  of  their  ftation,  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  tlieir  reafon  ;  and  where  they  are  brought  up  in  habits 
of  induftry,  which  attach  them  to  their  fituation  in  life.  The  great 
plan  thefe  friends  of  mankind  purfuc,  is  to  render  education,  fo  long 
neglefted  by  ftatefmcn,  an  effential  part  of  internal  politics.  They 
inculcate  the  nccefiity  of  beftowing  no  lefs  pains  on  the  formation  of 
atlive  habits,  the  early  impreffion  of  religious  and  moral  principles, 
the  developement  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,  by  the  eafieft  arid 
rnofl  natural  fleps,  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  young  people,  than 
on  their  progrcfs  in  clalfical  and  fcientifical  knowledge. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Germans  in  natural  pliilofophy  and  mathematics 
is  better  known  abroad,  than  their  progrefs  in  metaphyfics  and  divini- 
ty, which  has,  at  leaft,  kept  pace  with  the  former.  The  general  talle 
for  litQ-rature  and  fcicntific  inquiry,  wliich  is  the  bent  the  genius  and 
the  ir^duftr/  of  the  nation  has  taken-,  in  confequence  of  the  hngular 
political  conftitution,  has  dilFufed  a  vafl  mafs  of  knowledge  through 
Geimany,  efpecially  through  its  northern  parts.  In  thefe  provinces 
the  number  of  literati  is  exceedingly  great;  they  may  be  faid  to  form 
a  particular  republic  of  letters,  diflinguifired  by  liberality  of  manners, 
by  a  confiderable  degree  of  independence,  and  a  very  perceptible  in- 
lliience  on  tlic  government  of  the  flates,  by  the  direftion  of  the  public 
opinion.  The  number  of  readers  in  the  German  empire,  and  in  th« 
neighbouring  countries,  efpecially  in  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the 
German  language  has  an  extenfive  circulation,  is  large  enougii  to  en- 
caurage  the  publication  of  no  lefs  than  5000  annual  literary  produc- 
tions, of  which  tw,o-thirds  are  original  performances,  and  one-third 
tranOations  from  otlier  languages.  It  is  true,  this  rage  of  writing  and 
<)f  reading  has  fome  difadvantages  ;  among  which,  the  publication  of 
a  great  number  of  wretched  books  is  one  of  the  mod  confpicuous. — 
Yet  theie  are  either  calculated  for  a  particular  public,  or  they  are  foon 
buried  in  the  oblivion  they  deferve  ;  while,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
beneficial  confequences  refulting  from  this  univerfal  application  to 
literature  are  greatly  preponderant.  Befides  the  obvious  advantages 
of  deflroying  ignorance  and  nrejudice,  of  fprcading  liberality  of  fentl- 
mcnt,  it  keeps  up  the  connexion,  otherwife  not  fufiicicntly  binding, 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  it  excites  a  fpirit  of  emula- 
tion, it  infpires  a  falutarv  dread  to  fovereigns  to  commit  fuch  aftions 
as  might  draw  public  cenfure  upon  them,  it  acquaints  the  dilFerent 
t'lailcs  of  men  with  their  rights,  and  gives  energy  to  the  voice  and  the 
complaints  of  tlie  public.  The  fciences  in  Germany  appear  in  no  un- 
important point  of  view,  when  confidercd  as  t!ic  means  of  allording 
■A  comfoitablc  lubiiftpncc  toan  aftonifhing  number  of  people  employed 
ni  tcaclung,  or  in  writing  <:i\-\  the  fciences,  and  to  many  llioufands  of 
papcr-mar.ufatlurers,  printers,  and  bookiellers.  The  book-trade  is  no 
where  equally  important  ;  at  the  I.cipzick  fair  books  are  fold  and  ex- 
vlianged  to  tlie  value  of  feveral  hundred  thoufand  dollars. 

Iherearc38  univcrfitics  in  (Germany,  of  which  19  belong  to  the 
rjoteftants,  and  17  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  though  the  latter  ought 
;o  Iiavr  ir!;;!)v  inorc,  conijdc.'-ing  llie   proportion    ci  tlieir   numbers  to 
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thofe  of  the  Proteftants,  which  is  as  two  to  one.  Of  all  the  Ccrmr.n 
inftitutions  of  education,  the  univerfities  are  flill  the  moft  faulty,  con- 
fidering  the  wants  of  our  age  ;  yet  moft  of  the  ProteRant  univerfities 
in  Germany  are  the  l»eafl;  exceptionable  inftitutions  of  that  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. The  number  of  literary  and  icicntifical  focicties,  public  libra- 
ries, academies  of  arts,  colleftions  of  piftures,  military  academies,  &Ci 
is  greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 

History.]  Charlemagne,  or  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France, 
•was  the  founde'r  of  the  German  Empire  in  A.  D.  800.  Leopold  II. 
late  Emperor  died  Feb.  1792.  Tlic  German  Diet  was  to  meet  Uxc 
4th  of  July  following  for  the  fUeftion  of  a  Succelfor  to  the  crown. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  acquaint  themfelves  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  are  referred  to  the  Univerfal  Hiflory.  See  idfo  Ency- 
clopedia, Brittannica,  Article,  Germany — Publifhing  ia  Philadelphia, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dobfon. 


MONARCHY     of     PRUSSIA. 

Y,  -1   ^  f  '"FIIS    country    is  bounded    on   the 

iJOUNDARIES  AND  NAME.  g  ,    ,  \.      c  C  \'  r      .1 

■J  JL  north  by  part  ot  Samogitia  ;  iouth, 
by  Poland  proper  and  Mafovia  ;  eaft  by  pare  of  Lithuania  ;  wcii  by 
Polifh  Pruffia  and  the  Baltics. 

The  hame  of  Pruflia  is  probably  derived  from  the  Borufil,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  following  Table  from  Zimmerman  will  fulnifh  the  reader 
with  the  bell  irnformation  concerning  the  Divilions,  Extent,  Popula« 
jtion,  and  Towns  of  the  PrufTian  Monarchy. 
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Wealth,  COMMERCE,  &c.]  The  different  provinces  of  the  Pruf- 
fian  monarchy  are  by'no  means  equal  to  one  another  with  refpeft  to 
fertility  and  the  articles  of  their  produce.  The  kingdom  of  Pruffia, 
being  the  moft  northern  part  of  the  monarchy,  is  rich  in  corn,  timber, 
mannagrafs,  flax  and  peltry  of  all  forts,  and  exports  tliefe  articles. — 
Amber  is  exported  annually,  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars.  Pruffia 
wants  fait,  and  has  no  metals  but  iron.  The  prohts  of  its  lillaeries  arc 
confiderable.  Silcfia  has  fdver,  lead,  tin,  and  iron  ;  but  its  mines  are 
ftill  in  an  infant  ftate  :  It  has  likcv%'ife  a  great  plenty  of  pit-coal,  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fait,  precious  ftones,  and  quarries  of  excellent  free-ftone. 
The  fheep  and  goats  of  this  province  are  remarkably  good.  Of  vege- 
tables it  produces  large  quantities  of  madder,  fome  tobacco,  wme,  and 
corn,  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  this  province.  The  Marche  of 
Brandenburg  has  excellent  fi^eep,  timber,  flax,  filk,  falt-petre,  allum, 
and  a  very  fine  fort  of  clay,  ufed  in  the  china  manufafture.  Pomera- 
nia  exports  tunber,  cattle,  and  corn.  Halberftadt  and  Magdeburg  are 
remai-kable  for  corn  and  filk,  and  Weflphalia  for  corn  and  minerals. 
The  provinces  of  Weflphalia  have  iron,  calamine,  pit-coal,  and  fome 
lead  and  copper.  The  induftry  of  the  PrulTian  nation,  encouraged 
chiefly  by  the  late  king,  the  wondef  of  the  age,  is  at  prefent  fo  great, 
that  not  only  ],2ob  veflels,  and  12,000  feameri  are  employed,  in  the 
maritime  provinces,  where  trade  was  formerly  at  a  very  low  ebb,  no 
more  than  500  fifhermen  being  employed  in  the  herring  fifhery,  but 
that  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  made  to  amount  to  r, 300,000  dollars, 
and  gives  bread  to  00,000  families.  The  fum  accruing  to  the  king 
from  the  mines  amounts  to  800,000  dollars,  and  the  profits  of  private 
proprietors  to  500. coo  dollars.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  late 
reign,  Pruffia  (according  to  Count  Herzberg)  had  but  a  few  filk  raan- 
ufaftures  :  At  prefent  they  employ  upwards  of  5,000  hands  ;  and  the 
value  of  gooJs  manufaftured,  amounts  to  2,000,000  dollars  annually, 
one  fourth  of  which  is  exported.  Of  70,ooolb.  of  raw  filk,  required 
for  this  manufacture,  13,432  lb,  are  produced  in  the  PrufTian  domin- 
ions. Large  water-mills  are  erefted  for  fpinning  filk,  wool  and  thread. 
The  articles  lupplied  by  thcfe  mills  are  of  very  great  commercial  con- 
fequence.  Pruffia  exports  linen,  to  the  value  of  fix  millions  of  dollars, 
chiefly  to  Spain  and  Italy,  and  woollens  to  the  value  of  four  millions, 
feme  ef  which  finds  its  way  even  to  China,  through  Ruffia,  Eaftern 
Pruffia  exports,  annually,  100,000  flein  of  flax,  io,ooo  fteinof  hemp, 
befides  fome  thoufand  tons  of  flax  and  hemp-feed.  Weft  Pruffia  ex- 
ports iinen  thread  to  the  value  of  500.000  dollars,  and  49,000  llein 
of  flax.  The  iron  works  and  founderies  of  the  county  of  Mark  bring 
into  circulation  about  one  million  of  dollars.  Thefe  articles  added  to 
the  timber  and  corn  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  each  of  which 
articles  is  exported  to  the  value  of  one  million  of  dollars  :  To  the  flajc 
and  timber  of  Pruffia,  and  to  the  important  Polifii  trade  carried  on  by 
the  way  of  Koenigfoerg,  Memel,  Elbing,  Dantzick,  and  Stettin,  turn 
the  balance  of  trade  confiderably  in  favour  of  the  Pruffian  dominions. 
There  are  in  all  about  123,000  hands  employed  in  the  manufaftures 
of  cloth,  filk,  linen,  leather,  &c.  The  manuFafture  of  porceiaine  em- 
ploys 5,000  people.  The  cotton  manufafture,  with  refpe£l  to  the  fine- 
ncfs  and  beauty  of  its  goods,  is  one  of  the  beft  in  Europe,  Befides 
O  thf 
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the  above,  there  are  many  manufaftures  of  glafs,  white  lead,  hard-ware, 
vitriol,  allum,  paper,  fugar,  tobacco,  &c.  The  r>UTnber  of  people  work-- 
ing  in  the  principal  manufaftures  of  Pruffia,  is  upwards  of  165000, 
and  the  produce  of  their  induftry  is  eftimated  at  upwards  of  30  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  fmall  manufactures  of  flarch,  allum,  vinegar, 
bleached  wax,  tobacco  pipes,  arms,  tapeflry,  gloves,  are  not  included 
in  this  calculation,  yet  they  produce  many  millions  of  dollars.  At 
Embden,  an  Eafh-India  Company  has  been  eilablifl'ied  with  tolerable 
fuccefs. 

Army.]  I:^.  1783,  the  Army  of  Prulha  amounted  to  224,43s- 
men,  viz. 

Infantry.  Cavalry. 

In   the  March  —  —  46,488  4,187 

In  Pruffia  —  — -  33'947  12,229 

In    Pomerania  —  —  12,670  8,430 

In   Magdeburg  —  —  16,907  3)790 

In   Weftphalia  —         =~  13,99^ 

Jn    Silefia  —  —  40,168  134860 

In  1785  the  atmv  amounted  to  192.377. 

At  Berlin  there  is  an  Ecole  Milltaire,  and  a  fchool  for  cadfcts  ;  Each 
regiment  has  its  court  of  juftice.  The  Prulfian  troops  are  faid  to  be 
the  beft  difciplined  of  any  in  the  world. 

Finances,]  The  Finances  of  Pruiua  amount  to  23  millions  of  dol  - 
lars  :  According  to  Bufching  to  18,500,000  only. 

From  the  Eleftorate  or  March  of  Brandenburg        —         6^millions 
From  Prulaa         —         —         —  —  —  4y 

From  Pomerania         —         —         —         —         —  2 

FTom  Magdebing  and  Halberftadt  —  —  2  ' 

From  Wellphali-i  — •         —         —         — -         —        2 

From  Silelia         —         ■ —  — ■  —  - —  6 


According  to  Bufching. 


Pomerania  ■ 

Pruiha  — - 

Silefia  

March   of   Brandenburg 

Magdeburg  

Haibertftadt  . 

Cleve,   Majk,  and  Moeurs 
?vjinden  and  Ravenfbernr 
Gflfrienand  ~— 


23' 

2,000.000 

4,0C0,OGO- 

4.500,000- 

3,300.000 

1,400.000 

500.000 

1,000.000 

900,000 

900,000 


18,500.000 
The  revenues  arife  from  demcfncs  of  the  king,  his  duties  of  cuftoms- 
'  and  tolls,  and  the  iubhdics  yearly  granted  by  the  ievei  al  flatcs.      Amber 
alone  is  laid  to  bring  him  in  26.000  dollais  annually. 

GovicKNME  >;t.]  His  Prulfian  Mciierty  is  abfolute  through  all  his 
dominions  :  The  government  of  this  kingdom,  is  cxcrcifed  by  a  regen- 
cy of  four  Chancellors  of  State,  viz,  1.  The  Great  Mafter  :  2.  Tb.e 
Great  Ihngrave  :  3.  The  Great  Chancellor  :  And  4.  The  Great  Mar- 
shal,    'ihcre  are  alfo  fomc  other  cjuucils,    and  17  Bailiwicks.     Tlie- 
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iflates  confift  :  I'.Of  CounfcUors  of  State  :  2.  Of  Deputies  from  the 
Nobility  :  And  3.  From  the  Commons.  Befides  thefe  inftitutioas, 
his  Majeffiy  has  erefted  a  board  for  commerce  and  navigation. 

General  Remakks.]  The  prefent  flourifliing  Hate  of  PrufTia,  a 
country  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  natural  riches,  is  an  aftonilh- 
ing  proof  of  what  a  fingle  great  man  is  able  to  effcft,  who  unites  extra- 
ordinary ftrength  of  genius,  with  laborious  and  perfevcring  activity , — 
This  monarchy  refembles  a  very  complicated  machine,  which,  bv  its 
ingenious  and  admirable  conftruftian,  produces  the  greatefh  effcfts 
with  the  greateft  eafe,  but  in  which  the  yielding  of  a  wheel,  or  the 
relaxation  of  a  fpring.  will  put  a  flop  to  the  motion  of  the  whole.  The 
united  effefts  of  flourifhing  finances,  of  prudent  ceconomy,  of  accuracy 
and  difpatch  in  every  branch  of  adminiflration,  and  of  a  formidable 
military  flrength,  have  given  tothis  ftate  luch  a  confequence,  that  the 
tranquillity  and  fecurity,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  all  Europe, 
depend  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  politics  of  the  Pruflian  cabinet*.  The 
adminiflration  of  juflice  is  likewife  admirably  fimplified  and  executed 
with  unparalleled  quicknefs.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as  the  moft  fpecious  argument 
in  favour  of  monarchical  government.  Improvements  have  been' 
made  in  one  fingle  reign,  v/hich,  in  a  country  where  the  governing 
powers  are  Icfs  united  and  more  limited,  would  Jiave  required  fevcral 
ages,  and  the  mofl  favourable  circumflances.  Difference  of  religion 
in  a  ftate,  is  commonly  the  caufe  of  many  difturbances  :  Under  the 
late  king,  all  profefTions  of  faith  lived  peaceably  together,  becaufe  the 
eftablifhed  religion,  which  is  the  reformed,  had  no  power  to  opprels 
thofe  of  a  different  perfuafion.  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  arc  verv 
numerous  in  the  PrufTian  dominions;  they  enjoy  the  mofl  perfctt 
freedom  in  the  exercife  of  their  religion. 

The  progrefs  v/hich  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  efpecially  elegant  litera- 
ture, have  made  during  the  reign  of  this  great  man,  is  very  conilderablco 
It  is  no  more  than  about  40  years  ago,  that  the  Germans,  though  great 
proficients  in  every  branch  of  fcientiuc  knowledge,  paid  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  refinement  of  their  tafle,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  lan- 
guage. Yet  fuch  is  the  application  peculiar  to  the  Germans,  and  To 
well  were  they  prepared  for  every  fpecies  of  compofition,  by  their  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  heft  ancient  and  modern  v/ritei-s  of  all 
nations,  that  having  once  laid  afide  the  fafhion  of  Avriting  in  Latin, 
they  were  able  (o  enumerate, in  a  fhort  period, many  excellent  poets  and 
elegant  writers  in  their  native  language.  This  is  the  more  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  the  late  kingof  Pruflia,  greatly  neglefted  in  his  education, 
and  afterwards  conftantly  furroundedby  foreigners,  was  unacquainted 
with,  and  indifferent  to  the  energy  and  copioufnels  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  to  the  progrefs  his  countrymen  made  in  tafte-and  compofi- 
tion. He  had,  however,  the  merit  of  encouraging  the  fciences  and* 
fome  branches  of  literature  ;  and  fuch  is  the  connexion  between  the 
different  branches,  that  if  fome  of  them  aj^e  patronized  by  grea*;  and 
powerful  men,  all  the  other  branches  will  partake  of  the  animating 
influence. 

History.]     Pruflia  was  anciently  inhabited  by  an  idolatrous  and 

cruel  people.     The  barbarity  and  ravages  they  were  continually  making 

upon  their  neighbours,  obliged   Conrad,  duke  of  Mafovia,  about   tlic 

O  a        "  middle 
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middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  call  to  his  affiftance  the  knights  of 

the  Teutonic  order,   who  were  juft  returned  fiom  the   holy  land 

There  knights  chofe  a  grand  mafter,  attacked  thofe  people  with  fuccefs, 
and  after  a  bloody  war  of  fifty  years,  reduced  them  to  obedience, 
and  obliged  them  to  embrace  chriflianity.  They  maintained  their  con- 
quefttill  1525,  when  Albert,  Margrave  of  blandenburg,  their  laft 
grand  mafter,  having  made  himfelf  raafler  of  all  Pruffia,  ceded  the 
weftern  part  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  was  acknowledged  duke  of 
the  eaftern  part,  but  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  that  kingdom.  The  ele£lor, 
Frederick-William,  furnamed  the  Great,  by  a  treaty  with  Poland  in 
1656,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  this  part'of  Pruffia  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  free  from  vafTalage,  and  in  1663,  he  was  declared  independent 
and  fovereign  duke.  With  thefe  titles,  and  as  grand  mafter  of  the 
Teutonics,  they  continued  till  1701,  when  Frederick,  fon  of  Frederick- 
William  the  Gieat,  and  grand-father  of  the  late  king,  raifed  the  duchy 
of  Pruffia  to  a  kingdom,  and  on  January  18,  lyoij'^in  a  folemn  afiem- 
bly  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  placed  the  crown  with  his  own  hands 
upon  his  head  ;  foon  after  which,  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Pruffia  bv  all  the  other  European  powers.  Frederick  III.  died  Augufl 
17,  1786,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew,  Frederick- William  whc 
was  born  1744. 
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AUSTRIA. 


HE  Divifions,  Extent,   Population,   and   Chief  Towns  of  this 
Monarchy,  are  noticed  in  the  following  Table. 
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AUSTRIA, 

'Wealth,  Commerce,  &c.]  The  provinces  of  the  Auflrian  mon- 
archy are  not  only  favourably  Jituatcd  as  to  climate,  but  t)u:y  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moft  fertile  in  Europe;  There  is  icarce  any 
valuable  product  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  them.  Bohemia  pro- 
duces and  exports  flax,  wool,  hides,  il'ans,  hops,  iron,  fteel,  tin,  cobalt, 
vitriol,  brimftone,  allum,  garnets,  and  other  precious  ftoncs  ;  it  imports 
fait,  wine,  filk,  cotton,  fpices,  &c.  upon  the  whole,  the  value  of  exports 
exceeds  that  of  the  imports  by  two  millions  of  florins.  Silefia  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen,  and  Moravia  has  a  great  number  of  manufac- 
tures of  all  forts,  chiefly  of  cloth,  the  produce  of  wliich  amounts  to  the 
value  of  13  millions  of  florins.  Auftiia  is  -certainly  one  of  the  moft 
•fertile  provinces  of  Germany.  The  lower  divihon  of  it  produces  up- 
wards of  6o,ooocwt.  of  fait,  value  4^  millions  of  florins,  the  expenfes 
of  the  works  not  exceeding  one  million.  'Jhe  faffron  of  this  province 
is  remarkably  good.  The  woollen  manufafture  at  Lintz  is  very  confi- 
derable,  and  emplovs  upwards  of  25,000  people.  There  are  bclides 
many  other  manufaftures,  viz.  of  glafs,  of  hardware,  -&c.  The  art  of 
•making  iron-wire  is  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe£lion,  that  6130 
fifli-hooks,  worth  26  florins,  are  made  of  half  an  ounce  of  metal.-— 
Auftria  produces  s.OjCo.ooo  eymers  of  uune,  of  which  a  great  part  is 
exported.  The  exports  of  Lower' Auftria  to  the  Levant,  arc  comput- 
ed at  fix  millions  :  but  the  imports,  confiding  of  tlie  articles  of  cotton, 
goats  or  camel  hair,  fpices  and  coffee,  at  nine  millions.  The  diftiift 
comprehending  the  provinces  of  Stiria,  Caiiiithia,  and  Carniola,  called 
'by  the  German  geographers  Interior  Auftria,  is  fanious  for  its  minerals. 
Befldes  fome  gold,  upwards  of  1000  lb.  of  fvlver,  300.000  lb.  of  qu-ick- 
nlver,  one  million  cwt.  of  iron,  150. coo  cwt.  of  fait,  1500  cvt.  of  fait- 
petre,  and  great  quantities  of  lead,  copper,  vitriol,  cobalt,  brimftone, 
are  the  produce  of  thefe  rich  mines.  In  Carniola  the  linen  manufac- 
tures produce  to  tiie  value  of  400.000  florins  of  that  article.  The 
centre  of  the  Auftrian  trade  is  the  harbour  of  Tricfte,  declared  a  free 
port  by  the  prefent  emperor,  who  is  defirousto  eftabliili  there  an  Eaft- 
India  company.  Here  is  the  market  to  which  all  the  European  nations 
refort  for  the  productions  of  the  Auftrian  dominions,  llic  province 
of  Tyrol  has  alfo  rich  mines  ;  it  produces  wine,  and  has  manufafture'i 
of  glafs,  leather,  and  filk.  Lombardy.  the  population  of  which^is  pro- 
digious, produces  vafh  quantities  of  filk,  to  the  amount  of  4,500,000 
ilorins.  It  exports  alfo  corn  and  rice  for  700,000,  linen  lor  400,000, 
cattle  and  horics  for  1,500.000  florins.  All  the  various  articles  of 
produce,  fcattcred  through  the  other  provinces,  are  found  united,  and 
in  a  much  greater  proportion,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ku.ngary.  which,  if 
it  was  not  too  thinly  peopled,  would  be  the  richcft  country  of  Europe. 
It  produces  annually  25,000  lb.  of  filver,  containing  gold.  In  1779, 
the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Cremnit?.  yielded  12151b.  of  gold.  The 
gold-wafh  of  the  Bannat  yields  upwards  of  looo  ducats.  It  i^  ru])pof- 
ed,  that  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania  together  produce  gold  raid  fi.lvcr 
to  the  value  of  7.0GG.C00  florins  annuallv,  34,000  cwt.  of  copper.  h&- 
fides  iron,  quickfilver.  fait,  and  marble.  The  value  of  the  mines  of 
the  Auftrian  Monarchy  is  computed  to  amount  to  19,000,000  florins. 
It  is  well  known  that  Hungary  produces  an  incredible  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent wines,  tlie  moft  dcllciou.^  of  which  is  the  famous  Tokay,  if 
feveral  forts  ©f  the  HanpsUu   wines  couid  be  longer  kept,  and  if  the 
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duties  on  them,  and  the  expenfes  of  carriage  were  not  fo  very  higli, 
the  riches  accruing  from  them  to  this  country  would  be  immenfe. — ' 
Among  the  other  valuable  produftions  of  Hungary,  we  fllall  mention 
hemp,  flax,  and  even  cotton,  barilla,  rice,  and  tobacco.  In  1779,  there 
were  exported  from  Triefle  100,7591b.  of  fnuff,  and  upwards  of 
3,000,000  lb.  of  tobacco  in  leaves,  exclufive  of  2,500,000  lb.  ex- 
ported from  Fiume  and  Buhary.  Tliis  province,  rich  in  every  re- 
Ipeft,  fells  every  year  150,000  head  of  live  cattle,  and  40,000  hogs. — ■ 
Gallicia,  befides  abounding  in  other  minerals,  is  famous  for  its  im- 
menfe falt-works  at  Wielitzka.  This  mine  of  falt-rock  has  been  work- 
ed thcfe  600  years  pafl  ;  it  extends,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  about 
669  feet  in  length,  1115  in  breadth,  and  743  in  depth.  It  yielded  to 
the  crown  of  Poland,  to  which  it  belonged  till  1773,  a  revenue  of 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  Polifli  fiorins  annually  :  it  has  been  ceded 
to  the  emperor  by  the  late  treaty  of  partition.  The  quantity  of  fait 
dug  out  every  year,  amounted  fome  years  ago  to  700.000  cwt.  The 
fait  works  ©f  Sambor  and  Bcchnia  arc  alfo  very  rich,  they  yield  fait  to 
the  value  of  one  million  of  florins.  The  few  preceding  fafts  fhew 
clearly  the  value  of  thefe  provinces.  When  population  fhall  be  in- 
creafed,  and  manufatlures  eftabliflied,  in  proportion  to  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country,  the  wealth  of  the  Auftrian  Monarchy  promifes 
to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  At  prefent  there  Is  a 
great  want  of  navigable  canals  and  other  conveniencies  for  inland  com- 
merce. Many  of  the  fpontaneous  produftions  are  not  fufhciently  at- 
tended to,  as  for  inftance,  Oil.  The  Auflrian  Netherlands  have  been 
long  famous  for  their  fifheries,  corn,  madder,  and  flax  of  a  fuperior 
finenefs,  of  which  the  Brabant  lace  is  made,  which  brings  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  the  countrv. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and,  being  the  refrdence 
of  the  emperor,  is  fuppofed  to  be  tlie  capital  of  Germany.  It  is  a  noble 
and  a  ftrong  city,  and  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftriahave  omitted 
nothing  that  could  contribute  to  its  grandeur  and  riches.  Vienna 
contains  an  excellent  univerhty,  a  bank,  which  is  in  the  management 
of  her  own  magiflrates,  and  a  court  of  commerce  immediately  fubjeft 
to  the  aulic  council.  Its  religious  buildings,  with  the  walks  and  gar- 
dens, occupy  a  fixth  part  of  the  town  ;  but  the  fuburbs  are  larger  than 
the  city.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumei-ate  the  many  palaces  of  this 
capital,  tv/o  of  which  are  imperial  ;  its  fquares,  aeadem.ies,  and  libra- 
ries ;  and,  among  others,  the  fine  one  of  prince  Eugene,  with  his  and 
the  imperial  cabinets  of  curioiities.  Among  its  rich  convents  is  one 
for  the  Scotch  nation,  built  in  honour  of  their  countryman,  St.  Colman, 
the  patron  of  Auftria  ;  and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this  city  is  called  the. 
Scots  gate,"  in  remembrance  of  fome  notable  exploit  performed  there  by 
the  troops  of  that  nation.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  including  the 
fuburbs,  are  computed  at  abov.t  three  hundred  thoufand  ;  and  the  en- 
couragement given  them  by  their  fovereigns,  has  rendered  this  city  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  nations  arovind. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  this  magnificent  city,  the  moft  candid 
and  I'cnlible  of  thofe  who  have  vifited  it,  are  far  from  being  lavifh  in 
its  praifc.  The  flreets,  excepting  thofe  in  the  fubufbs,  are  narrow  and 
dirty  ;  the  houfes  and  furniture  of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difpropor- 
lioned  to  the  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public 
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buildings  ;  but  above  all,  the  exceffive  impofts  laid  by  the  houfc  of 
Auftria  upon  eveiy  commodity  in  its  dominions,  mud  always  keep  tha 
manufafturing  part  of  their  lubjefts  poor.  His  late  imperial  majcfty 
was  fenfible  of  thefe  truths  which  were  plain  to  all  the  world  but  his 
predeceltors  and  their  counfellors  :  He  examined  things  with  his  owa 
eyes,  and  dcfcendedfrom  that  laaughtinelsof  demeanour  which  rendered 
theimperial  court  folongdifagrceable,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  to  the  reft 
of  Europe.  In  general,  the  condition  of  the  Auftrian  fubjefls  has  been 
greatly  meliorated  fince  the  acceffion  of  his  late  majefty  to  the  imperial 
tlirone  ;  great  encouragement  hath  been  given  to  the  proteftants,  and 
many  of  the  Catholic  religous  houfes,  convents,  &c.  were  fupprclled 
by  bini. 

Finances.]]  The  Finances  of  the  Auftrian  monarchy  amount  to 
above  90  millions  of  florins,  exclulive  of  the  revenues  of  Galicia,  Lc- 
domiria,  and  Buckowina,  viz. 

Of  Bohemia  • 


-—  Silefia 
•—  Auftria 

—  Moravia 

—  Stiria 

—  Carintia 
' —  Carnicla 

—  Friaul 

—  Tyrol  _     - 

—  Auftria  Interior 

—  Hungary 

—  Tranfylvania 
■ —  Lombardia 

—  Netherlands 

—  Illyria 

— ^  Buckowina 


557^209 
23,014,276 

55793;i20 
5,88q,2.it 
2,386,884 
2,089,95^5 

357=3^^ 

3,658,712 

2,876,177 

i8,o®4,i53 

3)941)7^7 

3^184,135 


1,000,000 1 
3oO;Coo  >  Schloez. 
12,000.000  J 


—  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria 

The  debts  of  the  Auftrian  monarchy  amount  to  about  200  millions 
of  florins.  In  1770,  the  public  expenditure  amounted  to  83-1  millions, 
and  was  exceeded  by  the  revenue  by  upwards  of  fix  millions  remain- 
ing in  the  treafury. 

Army.]  The  Auftrian  army,  according  to  the  new  regulations  of 
1779,  amount  to  283,000  men.  The  infantry  confifts  of  37  regiments, 
of  3120  men  each,  or  in  all  177,840  men. 

Grenadiers  — ■  —  13,182 

Cavalry  —  —  44,100 

Artillery  —  — .  .  11,000 

Croats  1 

Wallachian  K  ..1      .  400,000 

Sclavonian  troops  J 

Pontoniers*  —  __  600 

Mineurs  —  —  640 

Sappeurs  —  —  280 

Tchaikifts  .—  —  1200 

Engineers  ^—  —  200 

There  are  befides  the  general,  ftafF,  or  field  engineers,  &c.  Accord- 
ing to  others  300,000  men  (in  1783). 

Another 
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Another  ftatement. 

Infantry              ■  170,000 

Cavalry 50,000 

Garrifons  and  other  corps                   .  60,000 


280,000 


There  is  at  Wienerlfh  Neufladt  a  famous  military  academy  for  400 
cadets  ;  at  Vienna  an  academy  of  engineers,  and  each  regiment  has  a 
ichool,  in  which  forty  fons  of  foldicrs  are  educated. 

General  Remarks.]  The  Auftrian  monarchy  wants  nothing  but 
a  lonf^  peace  to  increafe  in  population  and  induftry.  In  both  refpefts 
■the  country  has  already  gained  much  by  the  wifdom  of  one  of  the  late 
emperors,  who  removed  one  of  the  greateft  obffcacles  to  internal  im- 
■arovement,  religious  intolerance.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
the  ellablifhcd  religion  of  the  monarchy  :  There  are,  however,  at  leaft 
^0,000  Proteftants  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  German  empire. 
In  Hungary  the  number  of  Proteftants  is  fo  great,  that  iince  the  aft  of 
toleration  has  bean  publiflicd,  no  lefsthan  200  churches  have  been  al- 
lowed to  them.  There  are,  befides  many  thoufand  Greeks,  223,000 
jews,  and  about  50,000  Egyptians  or  Gypfics,  in  the  Auftrian  domin- 
ions. At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  reign,  there  were  upwards  of 
2000  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  which  are  now  wifely  reduced  to 
1 143.  The  arts  and  fcienccs,  hitherto  greatly  neglefted,  begin  to  make 
confiderable  progrefs.  'ihe  emperor  Jofeph  appropriated  the  greateft 
part  of  the  revenues,  ari.fing  from  the  eftales  of  the  feculai-ifed  con- 
vents, to  the  improvement  of  the  fchoois,  and  the  encouragement  of 
literary  merit.  The  univerfities  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  are  net 
yet  equal  to  thofe  of  the  Proteftant  countries  of  Germany  ;  they  are  fix 
in  number,  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Peft,  Lemberg,  Louvain,  and  Frey- 
bourg,  in  Brifgau.  The  government  is,  in  certain  refpefts,  ftriftly 
monarchical  ;  however,  in  the  provinces  of  Hungary,  lUyria,  Tran- 
fylvanla,  Tyrol,  and  the  Netherlands,  tlie  ftates  have  preferved  fo  much 
of  their  ancient  confequence,  as  to  prevent  new  taxes  from  being  im- 
pofed  on  thofe  provinces  Vv^ithout  their  confent.  The  cities  of  Bruffels 
and  Milan  arc  tlie  feats  of  the  two  viceroys,  or  governor-generals  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  Italian  provinces.  Jofeph  II.  rendered  an 
eifential  fervice  to  humanity,  in  abolifiiing  the  i'ervitude  or  villanage 
pi"  the  peafants  of  Bohemia, 
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KINGDOM    OP     BOHEMIA, 

BELONGING  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  MONARCHY. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length   ■  478  1    |^£^^,cen  (  '^^  ^"^  ^^  "°''^"  latitude. 
Breadth    322  J  \i2  and  19  eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  T3  OUNDED  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  on  the 
X-J   North  ;  by  Poland  and  Hungary,  on  the  Eaft  ; 
by  Auflria  and  Bavaria,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bava- 
ria, on  the  Weft  ;  formerly  comprehending,   {.  Bohemia  Proper  ;  2<, 
Silefia  ;  and,  3.  Moravia. 

To  v^hat  we  have  already  faid  of  Bohemia  under  the  head  of  Aufiria, 
we  add  the  following  particulars  :■— 

Mountains  and  rivers.]  Jiohemia,  though  almoCl  furrounded 
with  mountains,  contains  none  of  note  or  diftintlion  :  Its  woods  are 
many,  and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Muldaw,  and  Eger. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  Prague  is  the  only  Bohe- 
mian archbifhopric.  The  biflioprics  are  Kqningfgratz,  BrefldW,  and 
■Olmutz. 

LANGUAr;E.]  The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is  a  dialeft  of 
Che  Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  fpcak  German  and  Pligh  Dutch. 
University.]  The  only  univerfity  in  Bohemia  is  that  of  Prague. 
Cities  and  towns.  |  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  one  of  the 
■finefi:  and  moll  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  noble 
bridge.  Its  circumference  is  fo  Jai'ge,  that  the  grand  PruiTian  army,  in 
its  lafh  fiegc,  never  could  completely  invefl  it.  For  this  reafon  it  is 
able  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  in  cafe  of  a  regular  fiege.  The  in- 
habitants are  thought  not  to  be  proportioned  to  its  rapacioufnefs,  be- 
ing computed  at  So.coOo  It  contains  92  churches  and  chapels,  and  40 
cloifters.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  therefore  the  middling 
inliabitants  are  net  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews  are  faid  (o  carry  on  a  large 
commerce  in  jewels.  Bohemia  contains  many  other  towns,  lome  of 
v/hich  are  fortified,  but  they  are  neither  remarkable  for  flrength  nojr 
manufatlures.  Olmutz  is  the  capital  of  Moravia  :  It  is  well  fortified, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  iron,  glafs,  paper,  and  gunpowder. 
Breilaw,  the  capital  of  Silefia.  hath  been  already  dclcribed. 
CoMv.ERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  See  Auftria. 
Constitution  anj>  government.]  The  forms,  and  only  the 
forms,  of  the  old  Bohemian  conftitution  ftill  fubfift  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  emperor,  is  deipottc.  Their  ftates  are  compofed  of 
the  clergy,  nobility,  gcntr}^,  and  reprefentativcs  of  towns. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nohilitv  ufcd  to  eltft  their  own  princes, 
though  the  emperors  of  Germany  fometimes  impcfed  a  king  upon  them, 
and  at  length  ufurucd  that  throne  themfelves.  In  the  year  iu^o,  Al- 
bert II.  of  AufLrla,  received  three  crowns,  that  of  Plungary,  the  Em- 
pire, and  Bohemia. 

In  1414  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of  the  firfl;  reformers, 
.and  Bohemians,  were  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conflance,   thougii    the 
em.peror  of  Germany  had  given  them  his  protcftion.     This  occaficned 
p?n  iiifurrc£lion  in  Bohemia  ;  The  people  of  Prague,   threw  the  empe- 
ror's 
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ror's  officers  out  of  the  windows  of  the  council  chamber  ;  and  the  fa- 
mous Zifca,  affembling  an  army  of  40,000  Bohemians,  aefeated  the 
emperor's  forces  in  feveral  engagements,  and  drove  the  Imperialiftsout 
of  the  kingdom.  The  divifions  of  the  Iluffites  among  themfelves  en- 
abled the  emperors  to  keep  poiTeflion  of  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt 
was  made  to  throw  off  the  Imperial  yoke,  by  elefting,  in  the  year  1618, 
a  proteftant  king,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  fon-inlaw  to 
James  I.  of  England.  He  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by  the  emperor's 
generals,  and,  being  ftripped  of  his  other  dominions,  was  forced  to  de- 
pend on  the  court  of  England  for  a  fubfifhence.  Altera  war  of  30 
years  duration,  which  defolated  the  whole  empire,  the  Bohemians, 
iince  that  time,  have  remained  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 


HUNGARY. 

BELONGING   TO   THE  AUSTRIAN  MONARCHY, 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     300  1   ^et^gg„    f  17  and  2.3  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth    200  J  \  45  and  49  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  ^TPH AT  part  of  Hungary  which  belongs  to  the 
A  houfe  of  Auflria  (for  it  formerly  included 
Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Morlachia,  Servia,  Wabchia,  and 
other  countries)  is  bounded  by  Poland,  on  the  North  ;  by  Tranfylva- 
nia and  Walachia,  Eaft  ;  by  Sclavonia,  South;  and  by  Auftria  and, 
Moravia,  Weft. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Hungary. 


Upper  HUNGARY,  North  of 

THE  Danube. 

Chief  Towns. 

Prefburg,  fituated  on  the  Danube, 

E.  Ion,  17-30.  N.  lat.  48-20. 
Nev,'haufel,  N.  W. 
Leopolftadt,  N.W. 
Chremnits,  N.  W. 
Schcmnits,  in  the  middle. 
Efperies,  N, 
Chafchaw.  N. 
Tokay,  N.  E. 
Zotmar,  N.  E. 
Unguar,  N.  E. 
Mongats,  N.  E. 
Waradin  Great,  E. 
Segedin,  S.  E. 
Agria,  in  the  middle, 


Lower  HUNGARY,  South  or 

THE  Danube. 

Chief  Tov/ns. 

Buda  ,  on  the  Danube,  E.  Ion,  jg- 

20.  N.  lat.  47-40. 
Gran,on.the  ijanube,  above  Buda, 
Comorra,   on  the  Danube,   in  the. 

ifland  of  Schut. 
Raab,  on  the  Danube,  oppofite  to 

the  ifland  of  Schut. 
Atlenburg,   W.   opDofite  to    the 

ifland  of  Schut. 
Weiffenburg,  or  Alba  Regalis,  fit- 
uated E.  of  the  lake,  called  the 

Flatten  fea. 
Kanifba,  S.  W.  of  the  Flatten  fea. 
Five  Churches.   N.  of  the  river 

Drave. 


Pcft,  on  the  Danube,  oppofite   to 
Buda. 

To  which  may  be  added  Temefwar,  which  has  been   confidered  as 
diftinft  from  Hungary,  becaufc  it  was  formerly  governed  by  an  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  king  ;  and  it  has  feveral  times  been  inpoITeflion  of  the  Turks  ; 
but  the  Auftrians  gaining  poireilion  of  it,  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
kingdom  of  Hung  try  in  1778.  The  prbvince  of  Temefwar  is  94  miles 
long,  and  67  broad,  containing  about  3850  iqaare  miles  :  It  has  been 
divided  into  four  diftrifts,  Cfadat,  Temt  fvvar,  Wcrfchez,  and  Lugos. 
Temefwar,  the  principal  town, is  fituated  E.lon,  22-15.     ^-  ^'^^'  45-54« 

Air,  "iOiL,  AND  PRODUCE. 1  The  air.  and  confequently  the  cli- 
mate of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hungary,  is  found  to  be  unhealthful,  ow- 
ing to  its  numerous  lakes,  ftignated  waters,  and  marfhes  ;  but  the  nor- 
thern parts  being  mountainous  and  barren,  the  air  is  fweet  and  v.'hole- 
fome.  No  country  in  the  world  can  boafl  a  richer  foil,  than  that  plain 
which  extends  three  hundred  miles  from  Prefburg  to  Belgrade,  and 
produces  corn,  grafs,  efcuient  plants,  lobacco,  iaffron,  afparagus,  mel- 
ons, hops,  pulfe,  millet,  buck-wlieat.  delicious  wine,  fruits,  of  various 
kinds,  peaches,  mulberry-trees,  chefnuts,  and  wood  :  Corn,  is  in  fuch 
plenty,  that  it  fells  for  one  fixth  part  of  its  price  in  England. 

Rivers.]  The  fe  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Save,  Teyfi'e,  Merifii  and 
the  Temes. 

Water.]]  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly  four  among 
the  Carpathian  mountains  of  confiderable  extent,  and  abounding  with 
fiflr.  The  Hungarian  baths  and  mineral  waters  are  efteemed  the  mofl 
fovereign  of  any  in  Europe  ;  but  their  magnificent  buildings,  raifcd  by 
the  Turks,  when  in  poffeffion  of  the  country,  particularly  thofe  of 
Buda,  are  fuffered  to  go  to  decay. 

Mountains.]  The  Carpathian  mountains  which  divide  Hunga- 
ry from  Poland  on  the  north,  ai'e  the  chief  in  Hungary,  though  many 
detached  mountains  are  found  in  the  country.  Their  tops  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  wood,  and  on  their  fides  grow  the  richeft  grapes  in 
the  world. 

Metals  and  Minerals.]  Hungary  is  remarkably  well  flocked 
with  both.  It  abounds  not  only  with  gold  and  filver  mines,  but  with 
plenty  of  excellent  copper,  vitriol,  iron,  orpiment,  quickfilver,  crvfo- 
coUa,  and  terra  figillata.  Before  Hungary  became  the  feat  of  dellruc- 
tive  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  or  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  houfe  of  Au/lria,  thofe  mines  were  furnifhed  with  proper  woiks 
and  workmen,  and  produced  vaft  revenues  to  the  native  princes. — • 
The  Hungarian  gold  and  filver  employed  mint-houfes,  not  only  in 
Hungary,  but  in  Germany,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  all  thofe 
mines  are  now  greatly  diminifhed  in  their  value,  their  works  being  de- 
flroyedor  demolifhed  ;  fome  of  them  hovv'ever  flill  fubfift,  to  the  great 
emolument  of  the  natives. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Hungary  is  remarka- 
ble for  a  fine  breed  of  horfes,  generally  moufe-coloured,  and  highly 
efleemed  by  military  officers,  fo  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  export- 
ed. There  is  a  remarkable  breed  of  large  rams  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prefburg.  Its  other  vegetable  and  animal  produ6lions  are  in  general 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. — 
The  Hungarian  wines,  however,  particularly  Tokav,  are  preierablc  to 
thofe  of  any  other  country,  at  lead  in  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  ]      Before  the  Turks  got 
CVSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  polfeffion  of  Conftantino- 

■ple,  it  is  faid,  that  Hungaiy  was  o^e  of  the  moft;  populous  and  power- 
ful 
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ful  kingdoms  in  Europe  ;  and  if  the  houfe  of  Auftria  fhould  give  thiC; 
proper  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  to  repair  their  works,  and' 
clear  their  fens,  it  might  become  fo  again  a  century  hence.  Hungary 
at  prefent,  is  thought  to,  contain  about  three  iXiillions  170,000  in- 
hr.oitants. 

Tiie  Hungarians  have  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  pique 
themfelves  on  being  dcicended  from  thole  heroes,  v/ho  formed  the 
bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels.  In  their  perfons  they 
are  well  made.  Their  fur  caps,  their  clofe-bodied  coats,  girded  by  a 
fafli,  and  their  cloak  or  mantle,  which  is  fo  contrived  as  to  buckle  un- 
der the  arm,  fothat  the  right  hand  may  be  always  at  liberty,  give  them 
an  air  of  military  dignity.  The  men  fhave  their  beards,  but  preferve 
their  whifkerson  their  upper  lips.  Their  ufual  arms  are  a  broad  fword 
and  a  kind  of  pole-ax,  befides  their  fire-arms.  The  ladies  are  reckoned 
handfomer  than  thofe  of  AurtVia,  and  they  have  a  fable  drefs,  with 
lleeves  fhrait  to  their  arms,  and  their  fhays  faftened  before  with  gold, 
pearl,  or  diamond  little  buttons.  Both  men  and  women,  in  what  they 
call  the  mine  towns,  wear  far  and  even  flieep-fkin  drelTes.  The  inns 
upon  the  roids  are  mofh  mifcrable  hovels,  and  even  thofe  feldom  to 
be  met  with.  The  hogs,  which  yield  the  chief  animal  food  for  their 
peafants,  and  their  poultry,  live  in  the  lame  apartment  with  their  own- 
ers. The  gout  and  the  fever,  owing;  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the 
air,  arc  the  predominant  difeafes  in  Hungary.  The  natives  in  general- 
lea-'c  trade  and  manufactures  to  the  Greeks  and  other  fhrangers  fettled- 
in  their  country,  the  flatnefs  of  which  renders  travelling  commodious-, 
either  by  land  or  water.  The  diverfions  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
warlike  and  atliletic  kind.  Th'ey  are  in  general  a  brave  and  magnani- 
mous people.  Their  anceflors,  even  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  were  fo-jealous  of  their  liberties,  that  rather  than  fubmit  to' 
the  tyranny  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  thejr  often  put  themfelves  under 
the  proteftion  of  the  Ottoman  court;  but  their  fidelity  to  the  late 
emprefs-qucen,  notwithftanding- the  provocations  they  received  from 
her  houfe,  will  be  always  remembered  to  their  honour. 

The  inhabitants  of  Temefwar,  a  province  lately  incorporated  into 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  are  computed  at  about  450,000.  There  are 
in  this  country  many  faraons,  or  gypues,  fuppofed  to  be  real  dcfccnd- 
ants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  are  faid  to  relcmble  the  ancient 
Egvptians  in  their  features,  in  their  propenfity  to  melancholy,  and  in 
many  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms  ;  and  it  is  affcrteJ,  that  the  lalcivi- 
ous  dances  of  His,  the  worJhip  of  oJiions,  many  famous  Egyptian  fu- 
perftitions  and  fpecifics,  and  the  Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs  by 
means  of  dung,  are  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  female  gypfies  in  Temefwar. 

Religioi-i.  ]  The  eflabliflied  religion  of  the  llLingarians  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  though  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  proteft- 
ants,  or  Greeks  ;  and  they  now  enjoy  tlie  full  cxerclle  of  their  rclig- 
ous  liberties. 

Archiushoprics  and  Bis;iopMC,7.j  The  archbiflioprics  are  Prcf- 
buig.  Gran,  anVl  Colocza.  The  bifhoprics  are,  Great  \\\iradin,  Agria^ 
Vcfprin,   Raab,  aiid  five  Churches, 

LAN'CUAct.l  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans,  Scla- 
vonlans,  and  Walachland,  they  have  a  variety  of  dialccls,  and  one  of 
them  i;:  faid  to  .'ppro^ich    near   thi^  HcbrcAv,     The  better  and  middle 
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ranks  fpeak  German,  and  almoft  all  even  of  the  common  people  fpeak 
Latin,  either  pure  or  barbarous,  lo  that  the  Latin  may  be  laid  to  be 
liere  flill  a  living  language. 

Universities.]  In  the  univerhties  (if  they  can  properly  be  fo  called) 
of  Firnan,  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafchaw,  are  profeffors  of  the  feveral  arts 
and  fciences,  who  ufed  generally  to  be  Jeluits  ;  fo  that  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts,  v^ho  arc  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Hungary,  goto  the  German  and  other  univerfities. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,  "\^  The  artificial  curiofities  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  this  couHtvy  confift  of  its  brido- 
eSj  baths,  and  mines.  The  bridge  of  EfTcck,  built  over  the  Danube, 
and  Drave,  is  properly  fpeaking,  a  continuation,  of  bridges,  five  miles 
in  length,  fortified  with  tov/ers  at  certain  dillances.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant pafs  during  the  wars  betwen  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A 
bridge  of  boats  runs  over  the  Danube,  half  a  mile  long,  between  Buda 
and  Peft  ;  and  about  twenty  Hungarian  miles  diftant  from  Belgrade, 
are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  erected  by  the  Romans,  judged  to  be  the 
mod  magnificent  of  any  in  ihe  world.  The  baths  and  mines  here  have 
nothing  to  diflinguifh  them  from  the  like  works  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

One  of  themoft  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Plungary,  is  a  cav- 
ern in  a  mountain  near  Szelitze  ;  the  aperture  of  this  cavern,  which 
fronts  the  fouth,  is  eighteen  fathoms  high,  and  eight  broad  ;  itsfubter- 
raneous  paflagesconfift  entirely  of  folid  rock,  ftretching  away  farther 
fouth  than  has  been  yetdifcovered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  prafticable  to  go,  the 
height  is  found  to  be  50  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  26,  Many  other 
wonderful  particulars  are  related  of  this  cavern,  v;hich  is  an  article  in 
natural  philofophy. 

Cities,  TOWNS  FORTS,  AKD  OTHER  "I  Thefe  are  greatly  decaved 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AN0PRIVATE.  j  from  their  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, but  many  of  the  fortifications  are  ftill  very  ftrong,  and  kept  in 
good  order.  Prelb.urg  is  fortified.  In  it  the  Hungarian  regalia  were 
kept,  but  were  lately  removed  to  Vienna.  The  crown  was  fent  in  the 
year  1000  by  pope  Sylvefter  II.  to  Stephen,  king  of  Hungar)',  and  was 
made  after  that  of  the  Greek  emperors  ;  it  is  of  folid  gold,  weighing  nine 
marks  and  three  ounces,  ornamented  with  53  faphires,  50  rubies,  one 
large  emerald,  and  338  pearls.  Befides  thcfe  ftones  are  the  images  of 
the  apoftles  and  the  patriarchs.  The  pope  added  to  this  crown  a  iil- 
ver  patriarchal  crofs,  which  was  afterwards  inferted  in  the  arms  of  Hun- 
gary. At  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  a  bilhop  carries  it  before  the 
king.  From  the  crofs  is  derived  the  title  of  apoftolic  king  ;  the  ufcof 
which  was  renewed  under  the  reign  of  the  cmprei's  queen  Mari:;  'i'he- 
refa.  The  fceptre  and  the  globe  of  the  kingdom  are  of  Arabian  gold  ; 
the  mantle,  which  is  of  fine  linen,  is  the  work  of  Gifcle,  fpoufe  of  St.- 
Stephen,  who  embroidered  in  gold  the  image  of  Jefus  Chrift  crucified, 
and  many  other  images  of  the  patriarchs,  and  apo'ftles,  with  a  number 
of  infcnptions.  The  fvvord  is  two  edged,  and  rounded  at  the  point. 
Buda,  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungaiy,  retains  little  of  irs  ancient  mag- 
nificence, but  its  ftrength  and  fortifications  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  iafd 
of  Pert,  which  lies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Danube,  Raab'  is  likc- 
wife  a  ftrong  city,  as  are  Gran  and  Cormorra.  Tokay  has  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned  for  the  excellency  of  its  wines. 

C'ov.r,:£Rc;jr. 
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Commerce  and  manufactu  re  s,}     See  Auflria. 

Constitution  AND  government."]  The  Hungarians  diflike  tlie 
term  of  Queen,  and  even  called  their  late  Ibvereign  king  Therefa. — 
Their  p-overnment  preferves  the  remains  of  many  checks  upon  the  re- 
gal power.  They  have  a  diet  or  parliament,  a  Hungary-ofHce,  which 
Tefembles  our  chancery,  and  which  refides  at  Vienna  ;  as  the  ftadthol- 
der's  council,  whicli  coines  pretty  near  the  Britifh  privy-council,  but 
hasa  municijpal  jurildiftion,  does  at  Prefburg.  Every  royal  town  has 
its  fenate  :  and  the  Geipan  chafts  relembles  the  Englifh  juftices  of  the 
peace.  Befides  this,  they  have  an  exche(^uer  and  nine  chambers,  arid 
other  fubordinate  courts. 

Military  strength  and  revenue."]    See  Auftria. 

History.^  Tiie  Huns,  after  fubduing  this  country  in  the  middle 
of  tlie  third  century,  communicated  their  name  to  it,  being  then  part 
of  the  ancient  Pannonia.  Tliey  were  fucceeded  bv  the  Goths  ;  the 
Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Lombards  ;  they  by  the  Avari,  and  the 
Sclavi  were  planted  in  their  ftead  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century. 
At  the  clofe  of  it,  the  Anigours  emigrated  from  the  banks  of  the 
Volg-a,  and  took  pofiefiion  of  the  country.  Hungary  was  formerly  an 
ahtmblage  of  dlfi-^rent  dates,  and  the  firft  who  alfumed  the  title  of 
king,  was  Stephen,  in  the  year  cy97,when  he  embraced  chriflianitv.  In 
his  reign,  the  form  of  government  was  eftabliflied,  and  the  crown  to 
i>e  eleftive.  About  the  year  1310,  king  Charles  Robert  afuended  the 
throne,  and  fubdued  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sclavoriia, 
and  many  other  provinces  ;  but  many  of  thofe  conquefts  were  after- 
wards reduced  by  the  Venetians,  Turks,  and  other  powers.  In  the 
15th  century,  Huniades,  who  was  guardian  to  the  infant  king  Ladif- 
laus,  bravely  repulfed  the  Turks,  when  they  invaded  Hungary  ;  and 
upon  the  death  oiLadiOaus,  the  Hungarians,  in  1438,  raifed  Matthias 
Corvinus,  fon  of  Huniades,  to  their  throne.  Lewis,  king  of  Hunga- 
ry, in  1526,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fighting  againft  Solyman,  emperor 
of  the  Turks.  This  battle  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  Plungary  ;  but 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having 
3T.arricd  the  filter  of  Lewis,  he  claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in  which 
he  fucceeded,  with  fome  difficulty,  and  that  kingdom  has  ever  fince 
belonged  to  the  houle  of  Auflria,  though  by  its  conflitution,  its  crown 
OLioht  to  be  eleftive. 


TRANSYLVANIA,  S  C  L  A  V  O  N  I  A,    CROATIA, 
AND    HUNGARIAN     DALMATIA. 

'E  have  thrown  thofe  countries  under  one  divifion,  for  feveral 
reafons,  and  particularly  becaufe  we  have  no  account  fuf- 
iiciently  exaft  of  their  extent  and  boundaries.  The  bell  account  of 
xhem  follows :  Tranfylvania,  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Aufhria,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  North,  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  it 
ft  om  Poland  ;  on  the  Eaft,  by  Moldavia  and  Walachia  ;  on  the  South, 
by  Wulachia  ;  and  on  the  Weft,  by  Upper  ?;id  Lower  Hungary.  It 
lies  between  22  and  25  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  45  and  48  of 
v.orth  latitude.  Its  length  is  extended  about  185,  and  its  breadth  120 
miles;  and  contains  nearly  14,400  fquare  miles,    but  it  is  furrounded 
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6X1  all  fides  by  high  mountains.  Its  produce,  vegetables  and  animalsj 
are  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Hungary.  The  air  is  wholefome  and 
temperate  ;  but  their  wine,  though  good,  is  not  equal  to  the  Hunga- 
rian. Its  chief  city  is  Hermanfladt,  and  its  interior  government 
ftill  partakes  greatly  of  the  ancient  feudal  fyftem,  being  compof- 
cd  of  many  independent  ftates  and  princes.  They  owe  not  much 
more  than  a  nominal  I'ubjeftion  to  the  Auftrians,  who  leave  them  in 
poflelTion  of  moll  of  their  privileges.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ills,  Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Mahometans,  and  other  feftarics,  here 
enjoy  their  fcveral  religions.  Tranfylvania  is  thought  to  add  but  little 
to  the  Auflrian  revenue,  though  it  exports  fomc  metals  and  fait  to 
Hungary.  Ihe  other  large  places  are  Sagefwar,  Millenback,  and 
Nemark.  All  forts  of  provifions  are  very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their 
kinds.  Hermanfhadt  is  a  large,  llrong,  and  well  built  city,  as  are  Clau- 
fenburg  and  Weiffenburg.  The  feat  of  government  is  at  Hermanlladt, 
and  the  governor  is  aififted  by  a  council  made  up  of  Roman  Catholics, 
Calvinifls,  and  Lutherans.  The  diet,  or  parliament,  meets  by  fum- 
mons,  and  receives  the  commands  of  their  fovereign,  to  whom  of  late 
they  have  been  more  devoted  than  formerly.  They  have  a  liberty  of 
making  remonftrances  and  reprefentations  in  cafe  of  grievances. 

Tranfylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
long  employed  the  Roman  arms,  before  they  could  be  fubducd.  It 
was  over-run  by  the  Goths  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
then  by  the  Huns.  Their  defcendants  retain  the  fame  military  charac- 
ter. The  population  of  the  country  is  not  afcertained  ;  but  if  the 
Tranfylvanians  can  bring  to  the  field,  as  has  been  afferted,  30,000 
troops,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  mufl:  be  confiderable.  At 
prefent  its  military  force  is  reduced  to  fix  regiments  of  1500  men  each  ; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  during  the  laft  two  wars,  in  which  the  houfc 
of  Aullria  was  engaged,  the  Tranfylvanians  did  great  fervices.  Her- 
manfladt is  its  only  bifliopric  ;  and  the  Tranfylvanians  at  prefent  feeni 
to  trouble  thcmfelves  little  either  about  learning  or  religion,  though 
the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  eftabliflied  church.  Stephen  I.  king  of 
Hungary,  introduced  Chriflianity  there  about  the  year  1000,  and  it 
Was  afterwards  governed  by  an  Hungarian  vaivod,  or  viceroy.  The 
various  revolutions  in  their  government  prove  their  impatience  under 
flavery  ;  and  though  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  gave  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Tranfylvania,  as  alfo  of  Sclavonia,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
yet  the  natives  enjoy  what  we  may  call  a  loyal  ariftocracy,  which  their 
fovereigns  do  not  think  proper  to  invade.  In  Oftober,  1784,  on  ac- 
count of  the  real  or  feigned  opprefTions  of  the  nobility,  near  i6,Coo  af- 
lembled  and  committed  great  depredations  on  thofe  whofe  conduft 
had  been  refented.  Several  had  their  palaces  burnt,  and  were  glad  to 
efcape  with  their  lives.  The  revolters  were  difappointed  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Claufenhurg  ;  and  afterwards  offered  to  feparate  and  go 
home  in  peace,  on  the  terms  of  a  general  pardon,  better  treatment  from 
the  nobility,  and  a  freedom  from  vallalage.  Little  is  known  of  the 
termination  of  this  revolt,  further  than  the  account  of  feveral  of  the 
leaders  having  been  taken  and  executed,  and  the  application  of  fome 
lenient  meafures,  by  which  tranquillity  was  reftored. 

Sclavonia  lies  between  the  16th  and  23d  degrees  of  eafl  longitude, 

and  the  45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.     Ir.  is  thought  to  be  about 
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200  miles  in  length,  and  6o  in  breadth,  zv.d  contains  about  io,coc» 
fquare  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Drave  on  the  North,  by  the  Da- 
nube on  the  Eaft,  by  the  S.ive  on  the  South,  and  by  Kiiia  in  Aullria 
on  the  Weft.  The  rcafon  why  Hungary,  Tranlvlvania,  Sclavonia,  and 
the  other  nation,  luhject  to  the  houlc  of  Auflria  in  thofe  paits,  contain 
a  furpriung  variety  of  people,  dtfFeriniff  in  name,  language,  and  man- 
ners, is  becaufe  liberty  here  made  its  lart.  (land  againft  the  Koman  arms, 
which  bv  degrees  forced  the  remains  of  the  different  nations  they  had 
conquered  into  thofe  quarters.  The  thitkncfs  of  the  woods,  the  ra- 
pidityof  the  rivxTS,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  country,  favoured  their  refifl- 
ance  j  and  their  defcendants  notwithftanding  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
the  AuftrianSj  the  Hungarians,  and  the  Poles,  itill  retain  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  of  independency.  Without  minding  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  fovcrsigns  of  Europe,  they  are  quiet  under  the  government  thai 
leaves  them  moft  at  liberty.  That  they  are  generous,  as  well  as  brave^ 
appears  from  their  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  which,  till  the 
laft  two  wars,  never  v/as  fenfible  of  their  value  and  valour  ;  infomuch 
that  it  is  well  known,  that  they  preferved  the  pragmatic  fandion,  and 
kept  the  imperial  croivn  in  that  family.  The  Sclavcnians  formerly 
gave  fo  much  work  to  the  Rom.an  arms,  that  it  is  thought  the  word 
jiave  took  its  original  from  them,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of 
them  who  were  carried  into  bondage,  io  late  as  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. Though  Sclavonia  yields  neither  in  beauty  nor  fertility  to 
Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  yet  the  ravages  of  war  are  flill  vihble  in 
the  face  of  the  country,  which  lies  in  a  great  meafure  unimproved. — 
The  Sclavonians  are  zealous  Roman  Cacholics,  though  Greeks  and 
Jews  are  tolerated.  Here  wc  meet  with  two  bifhoprics  ;  that  of  Pofe- 
ga,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  Zagrab,  which  lies  on  the 
Drave  ;  but  we  know  of  no  univerfities,  ElTek  is  a  large  and  ftrong 
town,  remaikable,  as  before  noticed,  for  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Drave,  and  a'^joining  marflies  five  miles  long,  and  fifteen  paces  broad, 
built  by  the  Turks.  Vv''aradin  and  Peterwaradin  are  places  noted  in 
the  wars  between  the  Auilrians  and  Turks.  The  inhabitants  arc 
compofed  of  Servians,  Radzians,  Croats,  Walachians,  Germans,  Hun- 
garians, and  a  vaft  number  of  other  people,  whofe  names  were  nevex" 
known  even  to  the  y\.uftrians  themfelves,  but  from  the  military  muflcr 
roUs,  when  they  poured  their  troops  into  the  iield  during  the  two  laft 
v/ars.  In  1746,  Sclavonia  v/as  united  to  Hungary,  and  the  dates  fend 
reprefentatives  to  the  diet  of  Plungary. 

Croatia  lies  between  the  15th  and  1  ;/th  d'igrees  cf  eaft  long-'tude, 
and  the  4,5th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  80  miles  in  length,  and 
70  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  •2.500  fquare  miles.  The  manners, 
government,  religion,  languiige  and  cuftoms  of  the  Croats,  are  fimilar  to 
thole  of  the  Sclavonians  and  rranfylvanians.  whaare  their  neighbors. 

They  are  excellent  irregular  troops  and  as  fuch  are  famed  in  modern 
Iiiftory,  under  the  name  of  Pandours,  and  vai'ious  other  defignations. 
'Ihe  truth  is,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  finds  its  inteieft  in  fuflcring  them, 
and  tlie  neighbouring  nations,  to  live  in  their  own  manner.  Their 
towiis  are  blended  with  each  other,  there  fcai'cely  being  any  diftinftion 
ol  boundaries.  Caroliladt  is  a  place  of  T'lme  note,  but  Zagrab  is  the 
capital  of   Croatia.     All    the  fovercignty  cxercifed  over  them  by   the 

Auftiians  feems  to  confift  in  the  military    arrangements   for  bringing 
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them  occafionally  into  the  field.  A  viceroy  prefides  over  Croatia, 
jointly  with  Sclavonia,  and 

Hungarian  Dalmatia  :  This  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatio 
fea,  and  confifts  of  five  diflritls,  in  which  the  moft  remaikable  places; 
are  the  two  following  :  Segna,  which  is  a  royal  free  towq,  fortified 
both  by  natiirc  and  by  art,  and  is  fituated  near  the  fea,  in  a  bleak, 
mountainous,  and  barren  foil.  The  bifhop  of  this  place  is  a  fuffragaa 
to  the  archbifhop  of  Spalatro.  Plere  are  twelve  churches,  and  twa» 
convents.  The  governor  refides  in  the  old  palace,  called  the  Royal 
Caftle.  2.  Ottofchalz,  a  frontier  fortification  on  the  river  Gatzka. 
That  part  of  the  fortrels  where  the  governor,  and  the  greateft  part  o£ 
the  garrifon  relide,  is  furroundcd  with  a  wall,  and  fomc  towers  ;  But 
the  left  of  the  buildings,  which  are  mean,  arc  erefted  on  piles  in  ths 
water  ;   fo  that  one  neighbour  cannot  vifit  another  without  a  boat. 

Near  Segna  dwell  the  Uicocs,  a  people,  who  being  galled  by  op-^ 
preffion,  efcaped  out  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  they  obtained  thes 
name  of  Ufcocs,  from  the  word  Scoco,  which  fignifies  a  def'trUr.  They 
are  alfo  called  fpringers,  or  leapers,  from  the  agility  with  which  they 
leap,  rather  than  walk,  along  this  rugged  and  mountainous  country. 
Some  of  them  live  in  fcattered  houfcs,  and  others  in  large  villages. 
They  are  a  rough,  fayage  people,  large  bodied,  courageous,  and  giverj. 
to  rapine  ;  but  their  vifible  employment  is  grazing.  They  ufe  the 
Walachian  language,  and  in  their  religious  fentiments  and  mode  of 
worfhip  approach  neareil  to  the  Greek  church  ;  but  fome  of  thern  arQ 
Roman  Catholics. 

A  part  of  Walachia  belongs  alfo  to  the  emperor^  as  well  ag  to  tho 
Turks,  which  lies  to  the  eaft  of  Tranfylvania,  and  its  principal  town* 
are  Tregonitz,  Buchareft,  and  Severin, 
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Situation    and    ExTENTi 

t 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  700 1      X        ^  f  16  and  34  eafl  longitude. 

Breadth  680  J  ''  ^^  \  46  30  and  c^'j  35  north  latitude. 
Boundaries.]  T^EFORE  the  late  extraordinary  partition  of  this 
X3  country,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  v/ith  the  grea^ 
duchy  of  Lithuania  annexed  (anciently  called  Sarmatia)  was  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Livonia,  Mufcovy,  and  the  Baltic  fea  ;  on  the  eaft  by 
Mufcovy  ;  on  the  South  by  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Little  Tartary  ;  o\\ 
the  Weft  by  Germany  :  And  had  the  form  of  its  government  been  a$ 
pei'feft  as  its  fituation  was  compaft,  it  might  have  been  probably  onej 
of  the  moft  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  Vv'orld.  Its  grand  divifiorij  are? 
exhibited  in  the  following  I'able. 
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The  following   ftates  are   alfo  generally  confidered  as  belonging  to 
Poland,  notwithllanding  they  are  not  itsfubjefts. 

1.  The  Republic  of  Danzig,  33  villages.     The  town  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants. 

2.  The  Republic  of  Thorn,  42  villages,  almofl;  all  under  the  fover- 
eignty  of  Pruffia.     The  town  contains  20,000  inhabitants. 

3.  The  Duchy  of  Courland  and  Semgallen, 


■ 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Population 
for  every 
fquare  mile. 

Towns. 

1.  Cuilandia  1 

2.  Semgallen  J 

4,112 

300.000 

n 

Goldingen 

Liebau 

Mitau,    the  refi- 

dence,  has 
11,000  inhabit. 

There  are  in  Poland 
Noblemen's  e ftates 
Abbeys  — 
Convents  of  Monks 
. Nuns 


^,377  villages 
22,032 

37 

579 
86 
1,674,328 
1,243,000 
500,000 


Houfes  in  general  ■—  — 

Peafants  —  *—  — 

Jews  __««.»__ 

Climate.]  The  air  qf  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  be  expefted  from  fo 
-fxtenfive  but  level  a  country.  In  the  north  parts  it  is  cold,  but 
healthy.  The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate  Poland  from 
Hungary,  are  covered  with  everlafting  fnow,  which  has  been  known 
to  fall  in  the  midft;  of  fummer.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  climate 
of  Poland  is  temperate,  and  far  from  being  fo  unfettled,  either  in  win- 
ter or  fummer,  as  might  be  fuppefed  from  fo  northerly  a  fituation,  but 
the  air  is  rather  infalubrious  by  reafon  of  the  numerous  woods  and 
moraffes. 

Soil,  produce  and  waters.]  Poland  is  in  general  a  level  coun- 
try, and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  as  appears  from  the  vaft  quantities 
that  are  fent  from  thence  down  the  Viftula,  to  Dantzic,  and  which  are 
bought  up  by  the  Dutch,  and  other  nations.  The  paftures  of  Poland, 
efpecially  in  Podolia,  are  rich  beyond  expreffion  :  and  it  is  faid  one 
can  hai'dly  fee  the  cattle  that  graze  in  the  meadows.  Here  are  mines 
of  filver,  copper,  iron,  fait  and  coals.  Lithuania  abounds  in  iron 
ochre,  black  agate,  feveral  fpecies  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  red 
and  grey  granite  ;  falfe  piecious  Hones,  and  marine  petrefaftions.  The 
inferior  parts  of  Poland  contain  forefts,  which  furnifh  timber  in  fuch 
great  quantities,  that  it  is  employed  in  houfe  building,  inftead  of 
bricks,  ftone,  and  tiles.  Various  kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  andfome 
grapes,  are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  excellent  when  they  meet 
with  culture,  but  their  wine  feldom  or  never  comes  to  perfeftion, 
Poland  produces  various  kinds  of  clays  fit  for  pipes  and  earthen  ware. 
^  Th» 
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*xhe  v/ater  of  many  fprings  is  boiled  into  fait.  The  virtues  of  a  fpring, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  which  increafes  and  decreafes  with  the 
tnoon,  are  faid  to  be  wonderful  for  the  prefervation  of  life  ;  and  it  is 
reported,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitan*;s  commonly  live  to  loo  and 
fome  of  them  150  years  of  age.  This  fpring  is  inflammable,  and  by 
applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the  fubtlcfl.  fpirit  of  wine.  The 
flame  however  dances  on  the  furface,  without  heating  the  water  ;  and 
if  neglefted  to  be  extingulflied,  which  is  eafily  effefted,  it  communi- 
cates itfclf,  by  fubtc.rraneous  conduits,  to  the  roots  of  Irces,  in  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  which  it  confumes  ;  and  about  35  years  ago,  the  flames 
are  faid  to  have  lafted  for  three  years,  before  they  could  be  entirely  ex- 
tinguiflied. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  livers  of  Poland  are,  the  Vifl:ula  or  Weyfel, 
the  Ncider.  Neipcr  or  Borifthencs,  the  Bog,  and  the  Dwina. 

Lai;es.3  The  chief  of  the  few  lakes  contained  in  Poland,  is  GoptO, 
in  the  palatinate  of  Byzeftv  ;  and  Birals,  or  the  White  Lake,  which 
is-  faid  to  dye  thofe  who  wafn  in  it  of  a  fwarthy  complexion. 

Animai,  productions.]  The  forclts  of  Warfovia  or  Mafovia 
contain  plenty  of  uri,  or  buff'aloes,  whofe  flefh  the  Poles  powder, 
4>nd  eflecm  it  an  excellent  difli.  Horfes,  wolves,  boars,  the  glouton, 
lynx,  elks,  ahd  deer,  all  of  them  wild,  are  common  in  the  Polifh 
f'orcfts  ;  and  there  is  a  fpecies  of  wild  horfes  and  affes,  and  wild 
c:cen,  thaj:  the  nobility  of  the  Ukraine,  as  v/ell  as  natives,  are 
fond  ofi  A  kind  of  wolf,  refefnhling  a  hart,  with  fpots  on  his  belly 
fand  legs,  is  found  here,  and  afl^ord.s  the  beft  furs  in  the  country  ; 
fcut  the  elk  which  is  common  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
jnorthern  countries,  is  a  very  extraordinary  animal.  The  ficfli  of 
the  Polifli  elk  forms  the  moft  delicious  part  of  their  greateft  feafts. 
Ills  body  is  of  the  deer  make,  but  much  thicker  and  longer  ;  the 
lecrs  high,  the  feet  broad  and  cloven,  the  horns  large,  rough  and 
broad,  like  a  wild  goat's.  Naturaliils  have  obferved,  that  upon  dif- 
fering an  elk,  there  was  found  in  its  head  fome  larire  flics,  with  its 
brains  almofl.  eaten  away  ;  and  it  is  an  obfcrvation  fufliciently  attefl;ed, 
that  in  the  large  v/oods,  and  wildernefles  of  the  Noith,  this  poor  ani- 
mal ir.  attacked,  towards  the  winter  cliiefly,  by  a  larger  fort  of  flies, 
that,  through  its  ears,  attempt  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  its 
licad'  This  perfecution  is  thought  to  alfcft  the  elk  with  the  falling- 
ficknefs,  by  whiph  means  it  is  taken,  v;hzch  would  otherwife  prove  no 
cafy  m.attcr, 

Foianri  produces  a  creature  called  bohac  :  It  rcfcmblcs  a  guinea-pig, 
but  feems  ta  be  of  the  beaver  kind.  Ilicv  are  noted  for  digging  holes 
in  the  ground,  which  they  enter  in  Oftober,  and  do  not  come  out,  ex- 
cept occafionally  for  food,  till  April  :  They  have  feparate  apartments 
for  their  prpvifions,  lodgings,  and  their  dead  ;  thev  live  together  by 
3o  or  12  in  ^  h?rd.  J_.ithuania  is  rich  in  ornitholygy  ;  among  the 
birds  of  prey  are  the  eagle  and  vulture.  The  reviiz,  or  little  Ipecics 
<Qf  titmov^fe.  is  frequently  found  in  thefc  parts,  famous  for  the  won- 
drous flrufture  of  its  pendent  neft,  formed  in  the  fhape  of  a  long  purfe 
with  amazing  art. 

The  i'ole?,  in  their  perfons,  make  a  noble  appearance  ;  (heir  com- 
plexion is  fair,  and  their  fhapes  are  well  proportioned.  They  are 
^j:.iye,  honcft,  and  hofpitable  :  And  their  women  fprightly,  yet  modeft, 
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.aivd  fubminive  to  their  hufbands.  Their  diverfions  are  warlike  and 
manly  :  vaulting,  dancing,  and  riding  the  great  horfo,  hunting,  ikait- 
ing,  bull  and  bear  baiting.     Tlicy  ufually  travel  on  horkback. 

The  Poles  before  (he  late  revolution,  were  divided  into  nobles,  cler- 
gy, citleens,  and  peafants  :  The  pcafants  were  divided  into  two  forts, 
thofe  of  the  crown,  and  thole  belonging  to   individuals. 

Wealth  and  commerce.]]  Poland  has  been  confidered  as  one 
of  the  weakcfl  dates  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  opprelTion  of  the 
tradcfpcoplc  in  the  towns,  and  tlie  (I'dvery  of  the  peaiantry.  The  cir- 
culating fpecie  is  valued  at  only  13  millions  and  a  half  of  German  dol-' 
lars  ;  and  intereft  is  flill  as  high  as  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  If  the  fkill 
of  the  natives  in  agriculture  bore  any  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  Poland  mull  needs  he  one  of  the  richcft  countries  in  the  world  ; 
for  though  a  large  part  of  it  lies  uncultivated,  it  exports  no  inconfider- 
able  quantity  of  corn  :  The  forefls  and  mines  of  Poland,  if  duly  at- 
.tended  to,  and  alfo  its  furs  and  cattle,  might  produce  a  very  large  fum. 
There  arc  few  manufafhures  in  this  kingdom  excepting  thofe  at  Grod- 
now.  Want  of  induflry  and  of  freedom,  have  been  the  chief  reafons 
that  the  balance  of  trade  has  heen  fo  much  againfl  Poland.  The  ex- 
ports are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  horfes,  fomc  of  them  wild  horfes,  cattle, 
(about  loo.coo  oxen  every  year)  peltry,  timber,  metals,  manna,  wax, 
Iioney,  and  feme  other  lefs  confiderablc  articles  :  'J  he  value  of  them, 
in  the  year  1777,  amounted  to  nearly  30  millions  of  dollars  :  The  im- 
ports conlifling  chlctlv  in  wine,  cloth,  filk,  hardware,  gold,  filver, 
Eaft  and  Weft -India  goods,  were  I'uppoled  to  amount  to  no  lefs  than 
47  millions  of  dollars. 

Learning  and  learned  ken.]  Though  Copernicus,  the  great 
reftorer  of  the  true  aftronomical  fyflem,  \'orflius,  and  feme  other 
learned  men,  were  natives  of  Poland,  yet  its  foil  is  far  from  being  fa- 
vourable to  learning.  Latin  is  fpoken,  though  incorreftly,  by  the  com- 
.mon  people  in  fome  provinces.  J3ut  the  contempt  which  the  nobility, 
%vho  heretofore  placed  their  chief  importance  in  the  privileges  of  their 
rank,  have  ever  fliewn  for  learning  ;  the  fervitude  of  the  lower  people, 
and  the  univcrfal  fuperfhition  among  all  ranks  of  men,  thefe  ciicum- 
fiances  hav-e  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  letters  in  this  kingdom. — 
However,  of  late,  a  tafle  for  fcience  hath  fprcad  itfelf  among  the  nobles, 
and  begins  to  be  regarded  as  an   accomplifhment. 

Universities.]  The  univcrhties  of  Poland  are  thofe  of  Cracow, 
Wilna,  and  Pofna  or  Pofcn.  The  firft  confifls  of  eleven  colleges,  and 
has  the  lupervifbrflilp  of  14  grammar  fchoois  difpcrfed  through  the 
city,  the  number  of  fludents  in  1778.  amounted  to  600.  Wilna  was 
\mder  the  fupcrintendance  of  the  Jeluits,  b-ut  hnce  their  fuppreflion 
ihe  king  hath  eflabliflied  a  committee  of  education,  who  appoint  pro- 
fefTorsand  direft  their  ialaries  and  fludies  :  That  cf  Pofna  was  lather 
a  Jefuit's  college  than  an  univerhty. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,]  The  frequent  incurfions  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  the  Tartars,  and  other  barbari- 
ous  nations,  into  Poland,  probably  forced  the  women  fometimes  to 
leave  their  children  expofed  in  the  woods,  where  we  uiufl  fuppofe 
they  were  nurfed  by  bears  and  other  wild  beafis,  otherwife  it  is  dilHcult 
to  account  for  their  fubfiflcnce.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  beings  have 
|>een  found  in  the  woods  both  of  Poland  and  Germany,  divefled  of  al- 
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tnoR  all  the  properties  of  humanity  but  the  form.  When  taken,  they 
generally  went  on  all-fours  ;  but  it  is  faid  tliat  fome  of  them  have,  by 
proper  management,  attained  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech. 

The  fait  mines  of  Poland  confift  of  wonderful  caverns,  feveral  hun- 
dred yards  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  v/hich  arc  many  intricate  windings 
and  labyrinths.  Out  of  thefe  are  dug  four  different  kinds  of  fait  ;  one 
extremely  hard,  like  cry  ftal  ;  anofher  fofter,  but  clearer  5  a  third  white, 
tut  brittle  ;  thefe  are  all  brackiih  ;  but  the  fourth  is  fomewhat  frefher, 
Thefe  four  kinds  are  dug  in  different  mines,  near  the  city  Cracow  ;  on 
one  fide  of  them  is  a  flream  of  fait- water,  and  on  the  other,  one'of  frefh. 
The  revenue  arifing  from  thofe,  and  other  fait  mines,  is  very  confider- 
able,  and  formed  part  of  the  royal  revenue  before  feized  by  Aufkria  ; 
the  annual  averac^e  profit  of  thofe  of  Wiclilzka,  eight  miles  from  Cra- 
cow was  about  98. cool,  flerling.  Out  of  fome  mines  at  Itza,  about  70 
jniles  north-eaft  of  Cracow,  are  dug  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  which  are 
excellently  adapted  to  the  potter's  ufe,  and  fupply  all  Poland  with 
earthen  ware.  Under  the  mountains  adjoining  to  Kiow,  in  the  deferts 
of  Podolia  are  feveral  grottos,  where  a  great  number  of  human  bodies 
are  preferved,  though  buried  a  great  number  of  years  hnce,  being  nei- 
ther fo  hard  nor  fo  black  as  the  Egyptian  mummies.  Among  them  are 
two  princes,  in  the  habits  they  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  thought  that  this 
preferving  quality  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  dry  and 
("andy.  Poland  can  boaft  of  few  antiquities,  as  old  Sarmatia  was  never 
perfectly  known  to  the  Romans  themfelves.  Its  artificial  rarities  are 
but  revs',  the  chief  being  the  gold,  filver,  and  enamelled  velfels,  prefent- 
ed  by  the  kings  and  prelates  of  Poland,  and  preferved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Gnefna. 

Cities,  town?;,  forts,  and  other  7  Warfaw  lies  on  the  Vii' 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  j  tula,  and  almoft  in  tlic  Cen- 
tre of  Poland.  It  is  the  royal  rehdence  ;  and  contains  many  magnifi- 
cent places  and  other  buildings,  befides  churches  and  convents.  It 
contains  about  50.000  inhabitants,  fome  fay  more,  among  whom  is  a 
great  number  of  foreigners.  The  flreets  are  fpacious  but  ill  paved, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes,  particularly  in  the  fuburbs,  are 
mean  wooden  hovels.  The  city  exhibits  a  flrong  contraft  of  wealtli 
and  poverty,  as  did  every  part  of  this  [till  the  late  happy  revolution 
in  favour  of  libert'/]  unhappy  and  oppreffed  country.  It  has  little  or 
no  commerce.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cracow,  which  is  the  capital 
(though  that  honour  is  difputed  by  Warfaw)  ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
notwithflanding  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  therich  falt-mines,  and 
is  faid  to  contain  fifty  churches  and  convents,  its  commerce  is  inconfi' 
derable.  The  city  ftands  in  an  extenfive  plain,  watered  by  the  Viftula, 
and  with  the  fuburbs  occupies  a  vafl  fpace  of  ground,  but  all  together 
contains  no  more  than  18  or  20,000  fouls.  It  is  furrounded  with  high 
brick  walls,  flrengthened  with  round  and  fquare  towers  in  the  ancient 
ftyle  of  fortification,  and  is  garrifoned  with  600  Ruffians.  Grodno, 
though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  town  in  Lithuania,  but  a  large 
and  ftraggling  place,  containing  ruined  palaces,  falling  houfes,  and 
wretched  hovels,  with  about  2,200  inhabitants,  [Zimmermann.] — 
(Guthrie  fays  7,000.)  A  large  proportion  of  thefe  are  employed  in 
new  manufaftures  of  cloths,  camblets,  linen,  cotton,  filk,  fluffs,  &c. 
citablifhed  there  by  the  king  in  3  "j"]^.     He  hath  alfo  eflablifhed  in  this 
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r>l ace,  an  academy  of  phy fie  for  Lithuania,  in  which  10  ftudents  are 
inftrufted  forphyfic,  and  20  for  furgery,  all  taught  and  maintained  at 
his  own  expenfe. 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polifh  Pruffia,  and  is  famous  in  hiflory  on 
many  accounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  formerly  at  the  head  of 
the  Hanfeatic  aflbciation,  commonly  called  the  Hanfe- towns.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Viftula,  near  five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large, 
beautiful,  populous  city  ;  its  houfes  generally  are  five  ftories  high  ; 
and  many  of  its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chefnut-trees.  It  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  ftill  a  moft  eminent  commercial  city,  although  it  feems 
to  be  fomewhat  pad  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably  about 
the  time  that  the  prefident  de  Thou  wrote  his  much  efteemed  Hijloria 
fid  Tcmporis,  wherein,  under  the  year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its 
commerce  and  grandeur.  It  is  a  republic,  claiming  a  fmall  adjacent 
territory  about  forty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under  the  proteftion 
of  the  king  and  the  republic  of  Poland.  Its  magiftracy,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  its  inhabitants,  are  Lutherans;  although  the  Romanifts  and 
Calvinifts  are  equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  is  rich,  and  has  26  parifhes, 
with  many  convents  and  hofpitals.  The  inhabitants  have  been  com- 
puted to  amount  to  200.000  ;  but  later  com.putations  fall  very  confider- 
ably  fhort  of  it  ;  as  appears  by  its  annual  bill  of  mortality,  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Bufching,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1752,  there  died  but 
i846perfons.  Its  own  fhipping  is  numerous  ;  but  the  foreign  fhips 
conftantly  reforting  to  it  are  more  fo,  ^vhercof  1014  arrived  there  in 
the  year  1752  ;  in  which  year  alfo  1288  Polifh  vefTels  came  down  the 
Viftula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its  matchlefs  grainaries  ;  from 
whence  that  grain  is  diftributed  to  many  foreign  nations  :  Poland  being 
juftly  deemed  the  greateft  magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Dantzic 
the  greateft  port  for  diftributing  it  every  where  :  Befides  which, 
Dantzic  exports  great  quantities  of  na^'al  ftores,  and  a  vaft  variet}'  of 
other  articles.  Dr.  Bufching  affirms,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  re- 
cords, as  early  as  the  year  997,  that  Dantzic  was  a  large  commercial  city, 
ftnd  not  a  village  or  inconfiderable  town,  as  fome  pretend. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  mafters,  and 
have  fometimes  been  under  the  prote£lion  of  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  ; 
but  generally  have  fhewn  a  great  pvedileftion  for  the  kingdom  and  re- 
public of  Poland,  as  being  Igfs  likely  to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or 
abridge  them  of  their  immunities,  which  reach  even  to  the  privilege 
of  coining  money.  Though  flrongly  fortified,  and  poffefled  of  150 
large  brafs  cannon,  it  could  not,  through  its  fituation,  ftand  a  regular 
fiege,  being  furrounded  with  eminences.  In  1734,  the  inhabitants 
difcovered  a  remarkable  attachment  and  fidelity  towards  Staniflaus, 
king  of  Poland,  not  only,  when  his  enemies,  the  Pruflians,  were  at  their 
gates,  but  even  in  poffeffion  of  the  city. 

The  reafon  why  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  have  enjoyed  privi- 
leges, both  civil  and  religious,  very  different  from  thofe  of  the  reft  of 
Poland,  is,  becaufe  not  being  able  to  endure  the  tvranny  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  they  put  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  Poland,  re- 
ferving  to  themfelves  large  and  ample  privileges. 

This  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Thorn,  were  exempted  by  the  king  of 
Pruflia  from  thofe  claims  which  he  lately  made  on  the  neighbouring 
countries  ;  notwithftanding  which,  his  Pruflian  majefty,  foon  after, 
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thought  proper  to  feize  on  the  territories  belonging  to  Dantzic,  undef 
pretence  of  their  having  been  formerly  part  of  Polifh  Prufiia.  He  then 
proceeded  to  pofiefs  himfelf  of  the  port-duties  belonging  to  that  city, 
and  crefled  a  cuftom-houfe  in  the  harbour,  where  he  laid  arbitrary 
and  infupportablc  duties  upon  goods  exported  or  imported.  To  com- 
plete the  fyilem  of  opprcflion,  cufhom-houfes  were  erefted  at  the  very 
gates  of  Dantzic,  fo  that  no  perfons  fliould  go  in  or  out  of  the  town, 
witiiout  being  fearched  in  the  ftriftell  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment 
whicii  the  city  of  Dantzic  has  received  from  the  king  of  Prufiia,  though 
few  cities  have  ever  cxifled,  which  have  been  comprehended  in  fo 
many  general  and  particular  treaties,  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties 
have  been  fo  frequently  fecured,  and  guaranteed  by  fo  many  great 
powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  regular  fucceflion  of  public  afts,  as 
that  cf  Dantzie  has  been.  In  the  year  1784,  it  was  blockaded  by  his 
2roops,  on  various  pretences  ;  by  the  interpofition  of  the  emprefs  of 
Ruriia,  and  of  the  king  of  Poland,  they  were  withdrawn,  and  a  nego- 
clation  carried  on  by  deputies  at  Warfaw  ;  which  was  concluded  on 
the  7th  of  September,  by  which,  if  acceeded  to  by  the  citizens,  the 
place  and  trade  of  the  city  are  to  be  reftored  to  its  former  {lability. 
The  city  of  Thorn  was  alio  treated  bv  the  king  of  PrufTia  in  the  fame 
unjuft  and  opprefiive  manner  with  that  of  Dantzic,  and  is  now  added 
to  his  dominions. 

Armv.'I  In  the  year  1784,  the  Army  of  Poland  confifted  of 
?.  7,404  men. 

A.  Army  of  the  Crown,  or   cf   Poland. 

General  Staff  —  —  —  27 

Cavalry  —  ■—  —  5,483 

Jnfantry  «-.  — »  —  7)76ii 

r3'272 

B.  Army  of  Lithuania. 

General   Staff  —  »»—  —  26 

Cavalry  —  — -  —  2,425 

Infantry  »-^  ~«  -^  i,6&i 

4,132 
According  to  an  afl  of  the  fenate,  in  1776,  the  crown   army  Ought 
to  amount  to   13,409,  and  that  of  Lithuania  to  4770  men.     The  whole 
military   eftablifhment    is    fubjeft  to    the  regulations    of   the    ccnfeil 
permanent. 

Finances.]  The  Revenue  and  Expenfes  on  a  medium  of  three  years 
1782 — 1784 — are  as  follows. 

Revenue  —  —  3-^93,635  German  dollars. 

Expenfes  —  —  2,825,453 

Private  chatoulle  of  the  king,    1.333,000  florins. 
The  debts  of  Poland   run  high  ;  the  whole  amount  is  eftimated  at 
?30  million  of  florins,  of  which  only  1,144,000  florins  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  diet,  and  half  a  million  of  florins  every  year  is  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  them. 

Religion.]  The  eflabliflied  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic  :— 
Protcftants,  to  whom  the  name  of  DifTidents  is  now  confined,  arc  tol- 
^.ated.     In  former  timeSj  the  rights  and  numbers  of  the  Proteflants 
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were  fo  great,  that  they  claimed  equal  authority  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and  about  1,573,  both  parties  were  called  diffidentes  quoad  rj- 
linonem.  Yet  afterwards,  the  Frote Hants  fufFered  veiy  great  oppief- 
fion  till  after  the  late  civil  wars  :  their  rights  were,  at  length,  f<:ttled 
in  1 778,  by  the  interference  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  iJefKies 
Calviniftsand  Lutherans,  there  are,  in  Poland,  congregations  of  Greeks, 
Unitarians  and  Arians,  ^iH  of  whom  are  now  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  DilTidenfs.  In  Poland,  the  power  of  the  prieds,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  was  lately  very  great.  Tlie  Pope's  nuncio  had  a 
Very  extenfive  ccclefiafiiical  jurifdiftion.  At  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  is  the  primate  of  Poland,  who  is  archbifliop  of  Gncfen  : 
He  fliles  himlelf  a  prince  :  He  had  the  firfh  rank  among  the  I'enators, 
and  IS  legatus  natus  of  the  Holy  See.  There  were  (1787)  in  Poland, 
12  bifliopricks,  37  abbeys,  579  convents  of  men,  and  86  of  women. — 
The  knights  of  IVlalta,  rehding  in  Poland,  belong  likewife  to  the  clergy. 
The  Lutheran  church,  is  governed  by  a  Prefbytery,  or  ccnhfloiy  of  the 
Antiftites  of  the  church  and  the  miniflers  :  There  are  great  contefhs 
fubfifting  between  the  adherents  of  this  church  and  the  Catholics. — 
The  Calvinifls  have  one  fenior  general  and  thiee  feniors,  to  whom  ihe 
government  of  their  church  is  entrufted. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Whole  volumes  have  been 
written  upon^this  fubjeft.  Jk,fore  the  laft  revolution,  it  differed  little 
from  an  ariftocracv  ;  hence  Poland  hath  been  called  a  kingdom  and 
commonvvealth.  The  king  was  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  was 
elefted  by  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  plains  of  Warfa^\^  They 
clefted  him  on  horleback  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fhould  be  a  refraftorv 
minority,  the  m.ajority  had  no  control  over  them,  but  to  cut  them  in 
pieces  with  their  fabres,  but  if  the  minority  were  fufficiently  (Ironfr,  a 
civil  war  enfued.  Immediately  after  his  eleftion,  he  was  to  fn^n  the 
paEla  conventa  of  the  kingdom,  by  wh^ch  he  engaged  to  introduce  no 
foreigners  into  the  army  or  government  ;  fo  that  in  faft  he  was  no 
more  than  prefidcnt  of  the  fenate,  which  was  compofed  of  the  primate, 
the  archbifliop  of  Lemburg,  fifteen  bifliops,  and  130  lavnien,  conlifl- 
ingof  the  great  officers  of  flate,  the  Palatines,  and  Caflellants. 

The  diets  of  Poland  v/ere  ordinary  and  extraordinary  :  The  former 
met  once  in  tv/o,  and  fometimes  three  years  ;  the  latter  was  fummoned 
hy  the  king,  upon  critical  emergencies  ;  but  one  diffenting  voice  ren- 
dered all  their  deliberations  ineffeftual.  But  this  form  of  government 
no  longer  exiffs  in  Poland.  A  glorious  revolution  has  lately  been  ef- 
fefted  without  bloodflied,  andalmoft  without  oppofition,  in  favour  of 
civil  ami  religious  libert)'.  Its  commencement  may  be  dated  from  the 
14th  of  April  1791,  a  day  which  will  hereafter  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Poland.  In  the  fefficn  of  that  day  a  law  was  unanimoully 
paffed  by  the  diet  relative  to  cities  and  their  inhabitants,  which  reftores 
them  to  their  primitive  rights,  affociates  them  with  the  Icgiflative  pow- 
er, and  will  ferve  as  a  bahs  for  flill  more  extenfive  regulations,  to  re- 
duce the  different  orders  of  citizens,  to  that  relative  equality,  which 
conftitutcs  the  very  foul  of  a  folid  and  juft  conftitution.  Upon  this 
occafion,  the  plan  of  M.  Suchorzewfkia,  member  from  Kalifli,  was 
adopted.  The  fubftance  of  the  principles  which  have  been  decreed 
g:^reeab]e  to  this  projeft,  is,  "  To  deflroy  the  difference  of  orders  and 
tiaffes;  to  grant  liberty  to  all  citiijens,  without  diflindlion  ;  to  reffors 
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Nobility  to  its  true  origin,  that  is,  to  the  prerogative  of  merit  and  vh^ 
Jue  :  But  at  the  fame  time,  to  effe£t  thefediiferent  changes  by  degrees 
and  with  fuch  precautions  as  will  procure  the  fuccefs  of  them."  Po- 
land raay  therefore  date  her  reftoration  from  that  day  ;  for,  with  fuch 
principles  as  thefe,  uniformly  followed  up,  fhe  will  become  powerful 
from  her  external  flrength,  and  will  be  truly  independent. 

When  the  National  AfTembly  of  France  reduced  the  Nobility  to  an 
equality  with  the  citizens,  the  greater  number  of  its  members  confifled 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  j  but  when  Poland  raifed  her  citizens  to  that  equality, 
the  diet  confifled  of  Nobility  only.  And  yet  there  was  no  divifion 
xvithin  doors,  nor  commotion  without.  Eloquent  and  perfuafive  as 
the  king  is  on  all  occaftons,  on  this  he  feemed  to  out  do  himfelf.  The 
fubjeft  touched  his  heart  ;  he  fpoke  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  fire 
and  enthufiafm,  and  his  hearers  caught  the  flame. 

Count  Malachowflcy  and  Prince  Sapaicha,  marlhals  of  thediet,  were 
particularly  animated  and  happy  in  the  arrangement  and  folidity  of 
their  arguments.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryfki  Wawrzecki,  and  \iem- 
ccwicz,  members  for  Livonia,  alfo  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  a  re- 
markable manner:  "  None  of  us,"'  faid  this  laft  gentleman,  fpeakincj 
of  the  exclufion  of  all  fuch  as  are  not  Nobles,  from  offices  of  trufl  and 
honours,  "  knows  who  were  the  anceftors,  or  what  was  the  religion  of 
Washikgton  and  Franriin  ;  but  all  of  us  know  what  important 
fervices  thefe  illuftrious  charafters  rendered  to  their  country.  Let  not, 
therefore,  the  modelly  of  citizens  prefcribe  limits  to  our  ger;erofity.  Let 
us  not  afk,  nor  look  into  old  papers  to  afcertain,  what  they  have  a  right 
to  demand  ;  but  let  us  grant  them,  out  of  our  own  free  accord,  all  that 
the  welfare  of  our  own  country  requires  that  they  fhould  poffefs." 
The  new  conftitution  for  fubflance  is  as  follows. 

1.  The  Catholic  Religion  fhall  be  the  governing  religion  of  the  States, 
and  the  king  (ball  profefs  it.  But  all  other  forms  of  v/orfliip  fhall  be 
admitted,  and  a  general  toleration,  civil  and  religious,  fhall  be  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  kingdon. 

2.  The  ancient  privileges  and  rights  of  the  nobleiTe  are  approved 
and  confirmed. 

3.  At  the  fame  time  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  af-^ 
ferted,  renewed  or  granted  to  them  during  the  prefent  diet,  are  equally 
ratified  and  confirmed. 

4.  All  ftrangers  who  arrive  and  fettle  in  Poland,  fhall  enjoy  full  and 
entire  liberty. 

5.  The  peafantry  are  takcn-under  the  protcftion  of  the  laws  and  of 
government.  They  are  relieved  from  all  arbitrary  impofitions,  and  do 
not  depend  henceforth,  in  what  regards  their  rights  and  labours,  only 
on  the  contrafts  which  they  fhall  make  with  their  feigniors.  All  for-^ 
eign  labourers  are  free  to  enter  and  f^tle  in  Poland,  or  to  depart,  ful- 
filing  only  the  obligations  of  the  contrads  they  may  have  made  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  foil. 

6.  The  government  of  Poland,  fhall  be  compofed  of  three  branches, 
©rdiftinft  parts  ;  the  legiflative  power,  the  executive  power,  and  the 
judicial  power. 

7.  The  legiflative  power  belongs  cxclufively  to  the  fl;ates  aflembled 
in  the  diet,  and  compofed  of  the  two  connefted  chambers,  viz.  the 
fenate  and  the  chamber  of  Nuncios, 

8,  The 
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S.  The  king  ihall  exercife  the  executive  power  with  his  council. 
This  council  fhall  be  compofed  of  the  primate  and  five  minifters,  who 
Ihall  each  have  a  department.  No  order  of  the  king  can  be  put  in 
execution  unlefs  it  is*  iigncd  by  the  minifkers,  whofe  lives  and  for- 
tunes ftiall  be  refponfible  to  each  diet  for  the  orders  they  fnall  fign.  As 
foon  as  two  thirds  of  the  diet  fhall  demand  the  change  of  minifters, 
the  kingfliall  be  bound  to  difmifs  them,  and  to  name  others  in  their 
place. 

9.  The  eleftion  of  king  fhall  ne\'er  fall  hereafter  on  an  individual. 
A  whole  family  fhall  be  elefted  when  the  royal  family  Ihall  be  ex- 
tinft. 

fO.  In  cafe  of  the  minority  of  the  king,  his  tutelage  and  the  regen-. 
cy,  fhall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  mother  and  the  council,  refpon- 
fible  to  the  diet. 

11.  The  education  of  the  King's  children  is  confided  in  like  man- 
ner. 

12.  The  judicial  power  fhall  be  fixed  for  each,  palatinate,  territory, 
and  diflrift.     The  judges  fhall  be  elefted  at  the  dietines. 

The  following  articles  were  afterwards  added  to  the  new  conflitu- 
tion,  and  have  received  the  unanimous  fanftion  of  the  diet. 

*'  No  government,  though  it  were  the  mofl  perfe£l  that  can  be  im- 
agined, can  fubfifl  unlefs  the  executive  power  be  enabled  to  acl  with 
the  fulleft  energy. 

Jufl  and  equitable  laws  are  the  foundation  of  national  happinefs. 
All  the  good  cffefts  to  be  expefted  from  them,  mufl  depend  on  their 
having  been  vigoroully  executed. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  to  %  want  of  this  executive  energy, 
Poland  owes  all  its  misfortunes. 

For  thofe  reafons,  after  having  infured  liberty  to  the  Pollfh  natio^j, 
and  having  made  it  independent  ;  after  having  fecured  to  it  the  right 
of  making  laws,  and  of  watching  over  the  executive  authority,  and 
alfo  of  choofmg  all  public  magiftrates  ;  we  entrufl  the  king,  and  his 
council,  with  the  fupreme  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  executive  power  fhall  be  under  a  ftrift  obligation  to  fuperln- 
tend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  exemplarily  to  conform  to  them. 
It  fhall  aft  in  all  cafes  permitted  by  the  law  :  In  all  fuch  cafes  which 
require  a  fuperintcndance,  execution,  and  even  a  coercive  force.  All 
magiflrates  are  bound  to  obey  it  implicitly  ;  and  by  it  they  are  liable 
to  be  punifhed  for  neglcft  of  duty  or  difobedience. 

The  executive  power  fhall  neither  make  laws  nor  explain  them.  It 
fliall  not  impofe  taxes,  or  lay  contributions.  It  fliail  not  contraQ: 
debts,  nor  make  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  colleftion  of  the  revenue, 
and  finally,  it  fhall  neither  declare  war,  nor  make  peace  ;  nor  make 
any  treaties  with  other  powers.  It  fhall  only  be  enabled  to  have  a 
temporary  correfpondence  with  foreign  coiuts,  fo  far  as  the  fafety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  flate  may  require  5  and  for  this  it  fhall  be  accounta- 
ble to  the  following  legiflature." 

The  king  declared  that  the  conflitution  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
Euglijh  and  American  forms  of  government. 

Remarkablk  events.]  During  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771, 
confufion,  devaflat ion,  and  civil  war,  raged  in  Poland,  by  which  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  was  almofl;  deftroyed  ;  many  of  the  princi- 
pal 
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pal  Polifh  families  retired  into  foreign  ftates  with  their  effefts  ;  anci 
had  it  not  been  for  a  body- of  RulTian  troops  which  atted  as  guards  to 
the  kingr  at  Wai  (aw,  that  city  had  likewifc  exhibited  a  fcene  of  plunder 
and  maifacre.  To  thefe  comphcated  evils,  were  added,  in  the  year 
1770,  that  moll  dreadful  fcourge  the  pedilence,  which  fpread  from  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey,  to  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Podolia,  Volhinia,  and 
the  Ukraine  ;  -and  in  thefe  provinces  it  is  faid  to  have  fvveptoff  250,000 
of  the  people.  Meanwhile,  fomc  of  the  Polifh  confederates  interceded 
■with  the  Turks  to  alTift  them  againft  their  powerful  oppreffors  ;  and  a 
■war  enfued  between  tlie  RulTians  and  the  Turks  on  account  of  Poland. 
But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  tlie  condutl  of  the  Grand  Signior  and 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte  towards  the  diflreffed  Poles,  were  ftri£lly  juft 
and  honourable,  and  the  very  reverfeof  that  of  their  Chriftian,  Catho* 
lie,  and  Apoftolic  neighbours. 

In  1764,  the  emprcfs  of  Ruflia  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  Warfav/ 
an  afl  of  renunciation,  figned  with  her  own  hand,  and  fealed  with  the 
ieal  of  the  empire,  wherein  fhe  declares,  '•  That  Ihe  did  by  no  means 
arrogate  either  to  herf^^lf,  her  heirs  and  fucceffors,  or  to  her  empire, 
auY  right  or  claim  to  the  diflritls  or  territories,  which  were  actually  in 
poffeffion,  "or  fubjeft  to  the  authority  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  01* 
great  duchy  of  Lithuania  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  faid  majefty 
would  guarantee  to  the  faid  kingdom  of  Poland  and  duchy  of  Lithuania, 
all  the  immunities,  lands,  territories,  and  diflrifts,  which  the  faid  king- 
dom and  duchy  ought  by  right  to  poffefs,  or  did  now  actually  poifefs  ; 
and  would  at  all  times,  and  for  ever,  maintain  them  in  full  and  free 
enjoyment  thereof,  againft;  the  attempts  of  all  and  every  one  who 
fhould  at  any  time,  or  on  any  pretext,  endeavour  to  difpoifefs  them  of 
the  fame."  In  the  fame  year  did  the  king  of  PrufTia  hgn,  with  his 
own  hand,  an  aft,  wherein  he  declared,  that  he  had  no  claims,  formed 
no  pretcnfions  on  Poland,  or  any  part  thereof  :  That  he  renounced 
all  claims  on  that  kingdom,  either  as  king  of  Pruffia,  eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburg, or  duke  of  Pomcrania."  In  the  fame  inft:rument  he  guaran- 
tees, in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  the  territories  and  rights  of  Poland 
af  ainft;  every  power  whatever.  The  emprefs-queen  of  LIungary,  fo 
late  as  the  mon^h  of  January  1771 5  wrote  a  letter  with  her  own  hand 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  in  which  flie  gave  him  the  ftrongeft;  affurances, 
*'  That  her  friendfhip  for  him  and  the  republic  was  firm  and  unaltera- 
ble :  That  the  motion  of  her  troops  ought  not  to  alarm  him  :  That  Ihe 
had  never  entertained  a  thought  of  feizing  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
nor  would  even  fuffer  any  other  power  to  do  it."  From  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  political  creed  of  princes,  we  may  infer,  that  to  guaran^ 
tee  the  rights,  liberties,  and  revenues  of  a  ftate,  means  to  annihilate 
thofe  liberties,  feize  upon  thofe  rights,  and  appropriate  th.ofe  revenues 
to  their  own  ufe.  Such  is  the  faith  of  princes,  the  inflability  of  human 
politics,  and  of  human  affairs. 

On  September  3d,  1771,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Ko.rinfki,  an  of- 
ficer among  the  Polifh  confederates,  and  fcveral  others,  to  aiTalfinate 
the  king  of  Poland,  in  the  flreets  of  Warfaw.  His  majefty  received 
two  wounds  on  his  head,  one  from  a  ball,  and  the  other  from  a  labre; 
notwithftanding  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  with  life, 
by  Kozinfki's  relenting,  for  which  his  own  life  was  faved,  and  he 
p£>v/   jehdcs  iu  the  papal  teritories.  with  un  annual  per^lion  front 
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the  king.  Pulafki,  another  of  the  confplrators,  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  the  American  fervice,  and  was  killed  in  attacking  the  Biitifli  lines 
at  Savannah, in  1779. 

The  following  year,  1772,  it  appeared,  that  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the 
emperor  and  emprels  queen,  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  to  divide  and  difmember  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
though  Pruflia  was  formerly  in  a  ftate  of  vaffalage  to  Poland,  and  the 
title  of  king  of  Pruffia  was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Poles  till  1764. 
Ruflia  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  law  its  capital  and  throne 
poffefled  by  the  Poles,  while  Auflria  in  1683  was  indebted  to  a  king  of: 
Poland  for  the  prefervation  of  its  metropolis,  and  almoll  for  its  very 
exillence.  The  three  allied  powers,  a£ling  in  concert,  fet  up  their  for- 
mal pretenfions  to  the  refpeftive  diftrifts  which  they  had  allotted  for 
and  guaranteed  to  each  other  :  Polifh,  or  Weftern  PrufTia,  and  ibme 
diflrifts  bordering  upon  Brandenburgh,  for  the  king  of  Pruffia  ;  almoft 
all  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  the  kingdom  bordering  upon  Hungary,  to- 
gether with  the  rich  falt-works  of  the  crown,  for  the  emprefs  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  ;*  and  a  large  diftrift  of  country  about  Mo- 
hilow,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  for  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia.t — 
But  though  each  of  the  powers  pretended  to  have  a  legal  title  to  the 
territories  which  were  allotted  them  refpeftively,  and  publifhed  man- 
ifeftos  in  jufkification  of  the  meafures  which  they  had  taken,  yet  as 
thev  were  confcious  that  the  fallacies  by  which  they  fupported  their 
pretenfions  were  too  grofs  to  impofe  upon  mankind,  they  forced  the 
Poles  to  call  a  new  diet,  and  threatened  them,  that  if  they  did  not 
confent  unanimoufly  to  fign  a  treaty  for  the  ceding  of  thole  provinces 
to  them  refpeftively,  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  laid  under  a  milita- 
ry execution,  and  tieated  as  a  conquered  ftate.  In  this  extremity  of 
diftrefs,  feveral  of  the  Polifh  nobility  protefled  againft  this  violent  a£k 
of  tyranny,  and  retired  into  foreign  ftates,  choofmg  rather  to  live  in 
exile,  and  to  have  all  their  landed  property  connfcated,  than  be  the 
inftruments  of  bringing  their  country  to  utter  ruin  ;  but  the  king  of 
Poland  was  prevailed  upon  to  fign  this  aft,  and  his  example  was  follow- 
ed by  many  of  his  fubjefts. 

As  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  his  conduft  in  Poland  was  the  mofl:  tyran- 
nical and  opprclTive  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  in  the  year  1775 
that  his  troops  entered  into  Great  Poland,  and  during  the  fpace  of  that 
year  he  carried  off  from  that  province,  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  a 
moderate  computation,  12,000  families.  On  the  29th  of  Oftober,  iii 
the  fame  year,  an  edict  Avas  publiihed  by  his  Pruffian  majefty,  com- 
manding every  perfon,  under  the  fevereft  penalties,  and  even  corporal 
punifhment,  to  take  m  payment  for  forage,  provifions,    corn,    horfes, 

&c. 

*  The  diftiift  claimed  by  Auflria,  was  "  all  that  traiS  of  land  lying  on  the  rifht  fide  of 
the  Viftula,  from  Silcfia  above  SanJomii' to  the  mouth  of  the  San,  and  from  thence  by 
Franepole;  Zamoife,  and  RubiefTow,  to  the  Bog  ;  from  the  Bog  along  t'lic  fiontieisoi  Rc<I 
Ruflia  to  Zabras,  on  '.he  borders  of  Volhinia  and  I'oJalia,  and  (rum  Zabras  in  aftrait  line  to 
the  Nieper,  where  it  receives  the  Sbrytz,  taking  in  a  part  of  Fodolia,  snd  then  along  the 
boundaries  feparating  Podolia  from  Moldavia.  This  tountry  is  now  incorporated  with  Auf- 
tria,  under  the  appellation  of  the  kmgdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomiria. 

+  The  RuflTian  claims  ccmprife  Polifh  Livonia,  that  part  of  the  pal.itinate  of  Polotfk  tc 
the  eaft  of  Duna — the  palatinates  of  Viteplk,  Miciflaw  and  two  portions  of  the  palatinate  pi 
Minlk.  This  trad  of  land  (Polifh  Livonia  excepted)  is  fituaied  in  White  RufTia,  ind  iri- 
cludes  full  one  third  of  Litlniania.  It  is  now  divided  iuta  the  ggvercmcnts  qf  Poloti*  ap'i 
Mghilef. 
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&c.  the  money  offered  by  his  troops  and  commiflaries.  This  money 
v/as  cither  filver  bearing  the  impreffion  of  Poland,  and  exaftly  worth 
One-third  of  its  nominal  value,  or  ducats  (Iruck  in  imitation  of  Dutch 
ducats,  feveteen  per  cent,  inferior  to  the  real  ducats  of  Holland. — ^ 
With  this  bafe  money  he  bought  up  corn  and  forage  enough,  not  on- 
ly to  fupply  his  army  for  two  whole  years,  but  to  (lock  magazines 
in  the  country  itfelf,  where  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  come 
and  re-purchafe  corn  for  their  daily  fubfiftence  at  an  advanced  price, 
and  with  good  money,  his  commiffaries  refufmg  to  take  the  fame 
coin  they  had  paid.  At  the  loweft  calculation  he  gained,  by  this 
raoft  wicked  manoeuvre,  feven  millions  of  dollars.  Having  ftrip- 
ped  the  country  of  money  and  provihons,  his  next  attempt  was  to  thin 
it  flill  more  of  its  inhabitants.  To  people  his  own  dominions,  at  the. 
expenfe  of  Poland,  had  been  his  great  aim  ;  for  this  purpofe  he  hit 
upon  a  new  contribution  ;  every  town  and  village  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nifh  a  certain  number  of  marriageable  girls  ;  the  parents  to  give  as  a 
portion,  a  feather-bed,  four  pillows,  a  cow,  two  hogs,  and  three  ducats 
in  gold.  Some  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  off  as  criminals. 
His  exa£tions  from  the  abbeys,  convents,  cathedrals,  and  nobles,  were 
fo  heavy,  and  exceeded  at  laft  their  abilities  fo  much,  that  their  priefts 
abandoned  their  churches,  and  the  nobles  their  lands.  Thefe  exac- 
tions continued  with  unabated  rigour,  from  the  year  1771,  to  the  tims 
the  treaty  of  partition  was  declared,  and  polTeflion  taken  of  the  prov- 
inces ufurped.  From  thefe  proceedings  it  would  appear  that  his  Pruf- 
fianmajefty  knew  no  rights  but  his  own  ;  no  pretentions  but  thofe  of 
Brandenburgh  ;  no  other  rule  of  juftice  but  his  own  pride  and  ambi- 
tion. 

The  violent  difmemberment  and  partition  of  Poland  *  has  juflly  been 
confidered  as  the  firft  great  breach  in  the  rnodern  political  fyftem  of 
Europe.  The  furprife  of  a  town,  the  invafion  of  an  infignificant  prov- 
ince, or  the  eleftion  of  a  prince,  who  had  neither  abilities  to  be  feared, 
MOr  virtues  to  be  loved,  would  fome  years  ago  have  armed  one  half  of 
Europe,  and  called  forth  all  the  attention  of  the  other.  But  the  de- 
flruftion  of  a  great  kingdom,  with  the  confequent  derangement  of 
power,  dominion,  and  commerce,  has  been  beheld  by  the  othernations 
of  Europe  with  the  moft  aftonilhing  indifference  and  unconcern.  The 
courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen,  remonftrated 
againft  the  ufurpations,  but  that  was  ail.  Poland  was  forced  to  fub. 
mit,  and  the  partition  was  ratified  bv  their  diet,  held  under  the  bribes 
and  threats  of  the  three  powers.  In  the  fenate  there  was  a  majority 
of  fix,  but  in  the  lower  houfe,  the  affembly  of  nuncios,  there  was  but 
one  vote  in  favour  of  the  meafure,  54  againll  53.  This  is  a  very  alar- 
ming circumftance,  and  fhews  that  a  moft  important,  though  not 
happy  change,  has  taken  place  in  that  general  fyflem  of  policy,  and 
arrangement  of  power  and  dominion,  which  had  been  for  fame  ages  an 
objeft  of  unremitting  attention  with  moft  of  the  ftates  of  Europe^ 
Former  kings  might,  perhaps,  on  fome  occafions,  difcover  rather  more 
anxiety  about  preferving  the  balance  of  power   in   Europe  than  was 

neceffary  : 

*  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  previous  to  its  difmemberment,  contained  14,000,000  inhabi- 
tants :  Atprefent  they  are  fupfofed  not  to  contain  9,000,000  ;  and  of  this  ditference  the 
Auftrians  have  acquired  2,500,000  fouls,  by  their  furrepiitious  part  of  the  provinces^, 
though  thofe  now  poffcffed  by  Rulfia  are  the  noft  extenfivc  in  territory. 
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necefTary  :  but  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  idea  of  confic^erin? 
Europe  as  a  vaft  comraonwealth,  of  the  feveral  parts  being  diftinfl;  and. 
feparate,  though  politically  and  commercially  united,  of  keeping  them 
independent,  though  unequal  in  power,  and  of  preventing  any  one, 
by  any  means,  from  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  reft,  was  great  and 
liberal,  and,  though  the  refult  of  barbarifm,  was  founded  upon  the 
moft  enlarged  principles  of  the  wifeft  policy. 

Staniflaus  Auguftus,  the  prefent  king  of  Poland,  whofe  memory  is 
endeared  to  all  lovers  of  liberty,  by  the  late  memorable  Revolution,  was 
born  in  1732,  and  crowned  king  of  Poland  in  1764.  This  prince, 
while  a  private  nobleman,  refided  fome  time  in  London,  and  is  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     Long  may  he  live  ! 
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Situation  and  Extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     260  ?     u  .  /    ^  ^^^  ^ '    ^^^  longitude. 

Breadth    lOO  )  14^  and  48  north  lati-tude. 

_  -iTTIs  bounded  by  Alface  and,  Suabia,  in  Germany,  ors 

SOVNDARIES.J  j_  the  North  ;  by  the  lake  of  Conftance,  Tiro!,  and 
Trent,  on  the  Eaft  ;  bv  Italy,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  France,  oa 
the  Weft. 

Divisions.]  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  which 
{land  in  point  of  precedency  as  follows  :  1.  Zurich  ;  2.  Berne  ;  3, 
Lucerne  ;  4.  Uri  ;  5.  Schweitz  ;  6.  Underwalden  ;  7.  Zug  ;  8  Claris  ; 
9.  Bafil  ;  10.  Fribourg  ;  11.  Soleure  ;  12.  Schaffhaufen  ;  13.  Ap- 
penzel. 

The  beft  account  we  have  of  the  dimenfions  and  principal  towns 
of  each  canton,  is  as  follows  : 
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Countries  Names. 
Switzerland. 

Square 
Miles, 

3 

n 
a.' 

a. 

Chief  Citieso 

fB  erne 

3,346 

Berne 

j  Zurich 

728 

34 

33 

Zurich 

Calvinifts.        -(  Schaffjiaufen 

140 

23 

9 

Schalfhaiifen. 

•!  Bafil 

240 

21 

c8  BASIL (47-4oNlat.j 

L 

I  7-4oL.lon.{ 

{"Lucerne 

460 

33 

35  Lucerne                       { 

Underwalden 

270 

23 

16 

Stantz 

Uri 

612 

48 

21 

AUorf 

Satholics.         -^  Suiffe 

250 

27 

13 

Suiife 

Fribourg 

370 

24 

21 

Fribourg 

Zug 

112 

18 

10 

Zug 

Soleure 

253 

31 

'.24 

Soleure,  or  Solothum 

Calvin  :fts  and  ( 

'  Appenzel 

270 

23 

21 

Appenzel 

Catholics,      \  Claris 

-57 

24 

18 

Claris 

fBaden         ] 

Bremgarten  v 

The  fubjeftsof     Mellingen  | 

Baden 

216 

26 

12 

Bremgarten 
McUingen 

theSwifSjCal-      Rheinthal 

40 

20 

5 

Rheineck 

vinifts     and  -^  Thurgau 

119 

18 

1 1 

Frowaniield 

Catholics. 

Lugano       ^ 

Lugano 

Locarno 

850 

Locarno 

Mendris       j 

52 

30 

Mendris 

^Maggia       J 

Magia 

Swifs  Allies, 

Calvinifts              Grifons 

2,270 

ioo|62 

Coire 

Suhjcfts  of  the  f  Chiavanna" 
Grifons,     Cal-  <  Bormio  &   - 
vinifts  &Cath.  [Valteline 

472 
360 

42 
27 

34 
19 

Chiavanna 
Sondrio 

fTockenburg 

168 

27 

8 

Liechtenfteg 

Calvinifts.          <  Geneva 

160 

13 

1 1 

Geneva 

[  Nsufchatel 

320 

32 

2o]Meufcha-tel 

fValais 

1,287 

80 

30  Sion 

Catholics.        ^  Bafte 

270 

13 

16  Delfperg 

LSt.  Gall 

144 

20 

10  St.  Gall 

?vf iiHiauffn    in    Aliarf* 

Total 

12.884 

is alfo  united  to  them.. 

Air,  CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  FACE  ~1         This     being    a    mountainous 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J    countrv,  lying  upon    the   Alps, 

(which  form  an  amphitheatre  of  more  than  100  miles)  the  frofts  arc 
confequently  bitter  in  winter,  the  hills  being  covered  with  fnowfome- 
times  all  the  year.  In  fummer  the  inequality  of  the  foil  renders  the 
fame  province  very  unequal  in  its  feafons  ;  on  one  fide  of  thofe  moun- 
tains the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping,  while  they  are  fov/ing  On  -an- 
other. The  valties,  however,  are  warm  and  fruitful,  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  fummer  months  in 
this  charming  eovintry.    It  is  fubjeft  to  rains  and  tcmpefts;  for  which 
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reafon  public  granaries  are  every  where  erefted  to  fupply  the  failure 
-of  their  crops.  The  water  of  Switzerland  15  generally  excellent,  and 
often  defccnds  from  the-jnountains  in  large  or  fmall  cataraQs,  whiclx 
have  a  delightful  eflFcft. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  wherein  the  advanta- 
geous efFefts  of  unwearied  and  perfevering  induflry  are  more -remarka- 
bly confpicuous  than  in  Switzerland.  In  pafling  over  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  it,  the  traveller  is  ftruck  with  admiration,  to  obferve  rocks 
that  were  formerly  barren,  now  planted  with  vines,  or  abounding 
with  rich  pafture  ;  and  to  mark  the  traces  of  the  plough  along  the 
fides  of  precipices  fo  deep,  that  a  horfe  could  not  even  afcend  ihem 
without  great  difficulty.  In  fhort,  the  inhabitants  fcem  to  have  fur- 
tnounted  every  obflruSion  which  foil,  fituation,  and  climate  had 
thrown  in  their  way,  and  to  have  fprcad  fcrtiliiy  over  various  fpot.s  of 
the  country,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  conhgned  to  everlafting 
barrennefs.  The  feet  of  the  mountains,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  very 
fummits,  are  covered  with  vineyards,  cornfields,  meadows,  and  paf- 
ture-grounds.  Other  parts  of  this  country  are  more  dreary,  confiflinjj 
aln\on;  entirely  of  barren  and  inacceffible  rocks,  fome  of  which  are 
continually  covered  with  fnow  or  ice.  The  vallies,  bi*lwcen  thcfe 
icy  and  fnowy  mountains,  appear  like  fo  many  fmooth  frozen  lakes, 
and  from  them  vaft  fragments  of  ice  frequently  fall  down  into  the  more 
fruitful  fpots  beneath.  In  fome  parts,  there  is  a  regular  gradation 
from  extreme  wildnefs,  to  high  cultivation  ;  in  others  the  tranfitions 
are  very  abrupt,  and  very  flriking.  Sometimes  a  continued  chain  of 
cultivated  mountains,  richly  clothed  with  wood,  and  fluddcd  all  over 
with  hamlets,  cottages  above  the  clouds,  paftures,  which  appear  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air,  exhibit  the  moil  delightful  landfcape  that  can  be 
conceived;  and  in  other  places  appear  rugged  recks,  catarafts,  and 
mountains  of  a  prodigious  height,  covered  with  ice  and  fnow.  In 
fhort,  Switzerland  abounds  with  the  moft  pifturefque  fcenes  ;  and 
here  are  to  be  found  fome  of  the  mofl  fublime  exhibitions  of  nature, 
in  her  mofl.  awful  and  tremendous  forms. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  which  rifes 
in  the  chain  of  mountains  bordering  on  St.  Gothard,  the  Aar,  the 
Reufs,  the  Tefm,  the  Oglio,  and  the  Rhone.  The  lakes  are  thofe  of 
Geneva,  Conftance,Thunj  Lucerne,   Zurich,  Biel,  and  Brien. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mountains  contain  mines  of  iron, 
cryflal,  virgin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral  waters. 

Vegetable  AND  animal  productions.]  Switzerland  produces 
•Iheep  and  cattle,  wine,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp  ;  plenty 
of  apples,  pears,  nufs,  cherries,  plums,  and  chefnuts  ;  the  parts  towards 
Italy  abound  in  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  citrons,  and  pomegrantes  ;  and 
moft  of  the  cantons  abound  in  timber.  Befides  game,  fifh.  and  fowl, 
are  alfo  found,  in  fome  of  the  higher  and  more  inacceffible  parts  of 
the  Alps,  the  bouquetin  and  the  chamois  ;  wltofe  a£livity  in  fcouring 
along  the  fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  in  leaping  over  the  precipices, 
is  hardly  conceivable.  The  blood  of  both  thefe  animals  is  of  fo  hot 
a  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  thefe  mountains,  who  are 
very  fubjeft  to  pleurifies,  take  a  few  drops  of  it,  mixed  with  water, 
as  a  remedy  for  that  diforder.  The  flefh  of  the  chamois  is  e deemed 
very  delicious.  Among  the  Alps  is  likewife  found  a  fpecies  of  hares, 
Q  2  which 
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wKich  in  fummer  is  faid  perfeftly  to  refemble  other  hares,  but  in  wmt«r 
becomes  all  over  white,  fo  that  they  are  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  among 
the  fnovv.  But  this  idea  hath  been  lately  exploded,  nor  is  it  certain 
■whether  the  two  f'pecics  ever  couple  together.  The  white  hare  feldona 
quits  his  rocky  refidcnce..  Here  are  alfo  yellow  and  vv'hite  foxes, 
which  in  winter  fometimes  comedown  into  the  vallies. 

Population,   inhabitants,  manners,"]       According  to  the  beni 
CUSTOMS,  AND    DIVERSIONS.  /  accounts,  the  cantons  of 

Switzerland  contain  about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  who  are  a  brave, 
ha^dy,  induftrious  people,  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  and  their  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  liberties  oFtheir  country.     Like  the  old  Romans, 
tlley  are  equally  inured  to  arms  and  agriculture.     A  general  fimplicity 
of  manners,  an  open  and  unaffefted  franknefs^  together  with  an  invin- 
cible fpirit  of  freedom,  are  the  mofh  diIliQg,uiflxmg  charafterifticks  of 
the  inliabitantsof  S\vit2erland.     They  are  in  general  a  very  enlighten- 
ed nation  \  their  common  people  are  far  moreintelligeiit  than  the  lame 
rank  of  men  in  moil  other  countries  ;  a  tafte  for  literature  is  venv  prev- 
alent among  thofe  who  are  in  better  circumdances,  and  even  amongft 
many  of  the  loweft  rank  ;  and  a  genuine  and  unartful  good  breeding 
is  very    coifpicuous   in    the    Swifs   gentry.      On    the   firft    entrance 
into  this  country,    the   traveller  cannot  but  obferve  the  air  of  content 
and  fatisfaftion  which  appears  in  the  countenances  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  cleanlinefs  of  the  houfes,  and  of  the  people,  is  peculiarly  firiking  '^ 
and  in  all  their  manners,   behaviour,  and  drcfs,   fome   ftrong   outlines 
may  be  traced,   which  didinguifh  this   happy  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  Who  labour  under  the  oppreifions  of  defpotic  govern- 
ment.    Even  the  Swils  cottages  convey  the  livelieft  image  of  cleanli- 
nefs, cafe,  and    fimplicity,    and  cannot  but  flrangly  imprefs  upon  the 
obfcrver  a  mod   pleafmg  conviftion   of  the   peafant's   happinels.     In 
feme  of  the  cantons,  each  cottage  has  its  little  territory,  conlifting  gen- 
erally of  a  field  or  two  of  fine  pafture  ground,  and  freq-uendy  Ikirted 
with  trees,   and  well   fupplied    with   water.     Sumptuary  laws  are  in 
force  in  moft  parts  of  Switzerland  ;   and  no  dancing  is  allowed,  except 
upon  particular  occafions.      Silk,  Lice,   and   feveral    other <uticles  of 
luxury,  are  totally   prohibited  in  fome   of   the  cantons  ;   and  even  tire 
hcad-dreffes  of  the  ladies  are  regulated.     All  games  of  hazard  are  alfo 
llriftly  prohibited  ;  and  in  6ther  games,  the  party  who  lofes  above  fix 
florins,  which  is.  about  nine  floillings  of  our  money,  incurs  a  confidera- 
ble  fine.     Their  diverfions,   therelbre,   are  chiclly  of  the   active   ^nd 
warlike  kind  ;■  and  as  their  time  is  not  wafted  in   games   of  chance, 
many  of  them  employ  part  of  tlieir  leii'ure  hours  in  reading,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  their  underfl:andings.     The  youth  are  diligently  train- 
ed to  all  the   martial  excrcifes,    luch  as  running,   wreftling,  throwing 
the  hammer,  and  fl-iooting  both  with  the  crofs-bow  and  muiket. 

PvELLGiON.]  1  hough  all  the  Swifs  cantons  form  but  one  political 
republicvyet  thev  are  not  uruLed  in  religicji,  as  the  reader,  in  the  table 
prefixed,  mav  perceive,  Ihofe  diflercnces  in  religion  iormsrly  creat- 
ed many  republican  com.motions,  which  fecm  now  to  have  lublided. — 
Zuinglius  v/as  the  apoille  of  protcflantilm  in  Switzerland.  He  was 
a  moderate  reformer,  and  differed  from  Luther  and  Calvin  only  in  a 
few  fpcculative  points  ;  lo  that  Calvinifm  is  faid  to  be  the  religion  of 
Jtheproteflant  Swiiiea.     But  this  inufl   be  underftood  chiefly  with  re- 
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IpeQ:  to  the  mode  of  church  government  ;  for  in  feme  doflrinal  points 
they  are  far  from  being  univerfally  Calviniflical.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  religious  bigotiy  prevalent  among  them  ;  and  though  they 
are  ardently  attached  to  the  interefts  of  civil  liberty,  their  fentiments 
on  the  fubject  of  religious  toleration  are,  in  general,  much  lefs  libera'. 

Lakgoage.]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzerland  ;  but  the 
moft  common  is  German.  The  Swifles  who  border  upon  France 
fpeak  a  baftard  French,  as  thofe  near  Italy  do  a  corrupted  Latin  or 
Italian. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Calvin,  whofe  name  is  fo  well 
known  in  all  proteftant  countries,  inftituted  laws  for  the  city  of  Gene- 
va, which  are  held  in  high  eltcem  by  the  moft  learned  of  that  country. 
The  ingenio'us  and  eloquent,  but  deiftical  J.  J.  RouiTeau  too,  whofe 
works  the  prefent  age  have  received  with  fo  much  approbation,  Vv'as  a 
citizen  of  Geneva.  Rouffcau  gave  a  force  to  the  French  language, 
which  it  was  thought  incapable  of  receiving.  In  England  he  is  gener- 
ally known  as  a  profe-writer  only,  but  the  French  admire  him  as  a  poet. 
Jrlis  opera  of  the  Devin  du  Village  in  particular  is  much  efheemed*  M. 
Bonnet,  and  Meif.  d'e  Sauffure,  De  Luc,  De  Lolme,  the  Marquis  Bec- 
czrh  and  Lavatcr,  alfo  deferve  to  be  mentioned  with  applaufe,  and 
will  be  remembered  till  the  Alps  fhall  be  no  more. 

Universities.]  The  univerfity  of  Balil,  which  was  fcrunded  in 
1450,  has  a  very  curious  phyfic-garden,  which  contains  the  choicefh 
exotics  ;  and  aiijoining  fo  the  library,  which  contains  fome  valuable 
manufcripts,  is  a  Mufcum  well  furnilhed  with  natural  and  artificial 
curiofities,  and  with  a  crreat  nimiber  of  medals  or  paintina?.  In  the, 
cabinets  of  Erafmus  and  Amerbach,  which  alfo  belong  to  this  univerfi- 
ty, there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty  original  pieces  of  Holbein  ;  for  one 
of  which,  reprefenting  the  death  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  a  thoufand 
ducats  have  been  offered.  The  other  univerfities,  which  indeed 
are  commonly  only  lliled  colleges,  arc  thofe  of  Bern,  Laufanne,  and 
Zurich. 

Antioutties  and  cuniosiTiEs,  "l^  Every  diftrift  of  a  canton 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  in  this  mouutaJnous  country, 
prefents  the  traveller  with  a  natural  curiofity  ;  fometimes  in  the  fliape 
of  wild  but  beautiful  proi'pcfts,  interfperfcd  with  lofty  buildings,  and 
wonderful  hermitages,  elpecially  one,  two  leagues  from  Friburg. — 
This  was  formed  by  the  hands  of  a  lingle  hermit,  v/ho  laboured- on  it 
for  25  years,  and  was  living  in  1709.  It  is  the  grcateft  curiolity  of 
the  kind  perhaps  in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel,  a  parlour  28 
paces  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and  20  feet  in  height,  a  cabinet,  a  kitch- 
en, a  cellar,  and  other  apartments,  with  the  altar,  benches,  flooring, 
ceiling,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock.  At  the  famous  pafs  of  Pierre  FertuiSf 
the  road  is  carried  through  a  folid  rock,  near  50  feet  thick,  the  height: 
of  the  arch  26,  and  its  breadth  25.  The  marcalites,  falfe  diamonds, 
and  other  flones,  found  in  thofe  mountains,  are  juftly  ranked  among 
the  natural  curiofities  of  the  country.  The  ruins-  of  Cacfar's  wall, 
which  extended  18  miles  in  length,  from  Mount  Jura  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Leman,  are  flill  difcernible.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity  have 
been  difcovered  near  the  baths  of  Baden,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Switzerland  boafl;s  of  many  noble  re- 
i'igious  buildings,  particularly  a  college  of  jefuits  ;  and  many  cabinets 

of 
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of  valuable  manufcripts,  antiques,  and  curiofities  of  all  kinds.  Near 
Kofinicre,  is  a  famous  fpring  which  rifes  in  the  midfl  of  a  natural  bafon 
cf  12  fquare  feet  :  The  force  that  afts  upon  it  mufl  be  prodigious  ; 
after  a  great  fhower  cf  rain,  it  carries  up  a  column  of  water  as  thick  as 
a  maji's  thigh,  nearly  a  fopt  above  its  furface.  Its  temperature  never 
varies  •,  its  furface  is  clear  as  cryftal,  and  its  depth  unfathomable  ; 
probabiy  the  endof  fome  fubterraneous  lake,  that  hath  here  found  aa 
affue  for  its  waters. 

Cities.]  Of  thefe  the  moR  confiderable  is  the  city  of  Bern,  {land- 
ing on  the  river  Aar.  This  city  and  canton,  it  is  faid,  forms  almoft  a 
third  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  and  can,  upon  occafion,  fit  out 
ioo.ooo  armed  men.  All  the  other  cities  in  Switzerland  are  excel- 
lently well  provided  with  arfenals,  bridges,  and  public  edifices.  Bafil 
is  accounted  by  fome  the  capital  of  all  Switzerland.  It  is  fituated  in 
a  fertile  and  delightful  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
confines  of  Alface  and  the  empire.  It  contains  t'wo  hundred  and 
twenty  ftreets,  and  fix  market-places.  The  town-houfe,  which  (lands 
on  the  river  BirCec,  is  fupported  by  very  large  pillars,  and  its  great 
Jiall  is  finely  painted  by  the  celebrated  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  city.  The  fituaticn  of  Bafil  is  pleafing  :  The  Rhine  di- 
vides it  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and  it  is  confidered  as  one  of 
the  keys  of  Switzerland.  Baden  is  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  baths. 
Zurich  is  far  lefs  confiderable  than  Bern,  but  in  the  arfenal  is  fiiewn 
the  bow  of  the  famous  William  Tell,  and  in  the  library  is  a  manufcript 
of  excellent  letters,  written  by  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  the 
judicious  reformer  Bullinger,  in  elegant  Latin  and  German. 

To  prevent  a  repetition,  I  fhall  here  mention  the  city  of  Geneva, 
■which  is  an  affociate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under  the  proteftion  of 
the  Helvetic  body,  but  within  itfelf  is  an  independent  ftate,  and  repub- 
lic. The  city  is  well  built,  and  well  fortified,  and  contains  24,000 
inhabitants,  moft  of  whom  are  Calvinifts.  It  is  fituated  upon  the 
afflux  of  the  Rhone  from  the  large  fine  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  celebrat- 
ed for  the  learning  of  the  profeffors  cf  its  univerfity,  and  the  good 
gov&rnment  of  its  colleges,  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  politenefs  of 
its  inhabitants.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  a  thoroughfare  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  minufadlures  and 
artifts ;  fo  that  the  protellants,  cfpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  liberal  turn, 
efteem  it  a  mofi:  delightful  place.  But  the  fermentation  of  their  poli- 
tics, and  particularly  the  ufurpation  of  the  Senate,  hath  divided 
the  citizens  into  parties,  snd  the  late  flruggle  of  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians had  nearly  ruined  all.  The  city  is  now  under  the  proteftion 
of  France,  or  rather  its  maglflratcs  and  council,  the  partizans  of  ariflo- 
cracy  ;  many  of  its  valuable  citizens  have  accordingly  left  the  place, 
and  fought  refuge  and  prote£lion  in  Ireland  and  other  parts. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  produflions  of  the  loom, 
linen,  dimity,  lace,  (lockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribands,  filk  and  painted 
cottons,  and  gloves,  are  common  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  now  beginning,  notwithftanding  their  fumptuary  laws,  to  fabricate 
iilks,  velvets,  and  woollen  manufaftures.  Their  great  progrefs  in  thofc 
inanufa6lures,  and  in  agriculture,  gives  them  a  profpeft  of  being  able 
foon  to  make  confiderable  exports. 

Constitution  anq  government.]  Thefe  are  very  complicated 
heads,  though  belonging  to  the  fame  body,  being  partly  ariftocratical, 
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Siu\  partly  democratical.  Every  canton  is  abfolute  in  its  own  juiifdic- 
«ion,  but  thofe  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  with  other  dependencies, 
are  arillocratical,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  democracy,  Bern  excepted,. 
Thofe  of  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwald,  Zug,  Claris,  and  Appenzel,  arc 
democratical.  Bafil,  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ariflocracy, 
rather  inclines  to  a  democracy.  But  even  thofe  ariflocracies  and  de- 
mocracies differ  in  their  pai"ticular  modes  of  government.  However, 
in  all  of  them  the  real  interefts  of  the  people  appear  to  be  much  attend- 
ed to,  and  tliey  enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  not  to  be  cxpefted  in  def- 
potic  governmants.  Each  canton  hath  prudently  reconciled  itfelf  to 
the  errors  of  its  neighbour,  and  cemented,  on  the  bafis  of  affeftion,  a 
iyllem  of  mutual  defence. 

The  confederacy,  confidered  as  a  republic,  comprehends  three  divi- 
fions.  The  firfl  are  the  SwifTes,  properly  fo  called.  The  fecond  are 
the  Grifons,  or  the  flates  confederated  with  the  SwilTes,  for  their 
common  proteftion.  The  third  are  thofe  prefeftures,  which,  though 
fubjett  to  the  other  two,  by  purchafe  or  otherwife,  preferve  each  its 
own  particular  magiflrates.  Every  canton  forms  within  itfelf  a  little 
republic  ;  but  when  any  controverfy  arifes  that  may  affeft  the  whole 
confederacy,  it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet,  which  fits  at  Baden, 
where  each  canton  having  a  vote,  every  queftion  is  decided  by  the 
majority.  The  general  diet  confifts  of  two  deputies  from  each  canton, 
befides  a  deputy  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  cities  of  St.  Gall 
and  Elen.  It  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Coxe,  to  whom  the  public  have  been 
indebted  for  the  beft  account  of  Switzerland  that  has  appeared,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  which  happinefs  and  content  more  univerfally 
prevail  among  the  people  :  For  whether  the  government  be  arillo- 
cratical, democratical,  or  mixed,  a  general  fpirit  of  liberty  pervades 
and  actuates  the  feveral  conftitutions  ;  fo  that  even  the  oligarchical 
flates  (which,  of  all  others,  are  ufualiy  the  moft  tyrannical)  are  here 
peculiarly  mild  ;  and  the  property  of  the  fubjefl;  is  fecurely  guarded 
againft  every  kind  of  violation.  A  harmony  is  maintained  by  the  con- 
currence of  their  mutual  felicity  ;  and  their  furaptuary  laws,  and  equal 
divifion  of  their  fortunes  among  their  children,  fecm  to  enfure  its  con- 
tinuance. There  is  no  part  of  Europe  which  contains,  within  the 
fame  extent  of  region,  fo  many  independent  comrnonwealths,  and 
inch  a  variety  of  diflerent  governments,  as  are  collefted  together  in 
this  remarkable  and  delightful  country  ;  and  yet,  with  fuch  wifdom 
was  the  Helvetic  union  compofed,  and  fo  little  have  the  Swifs,  of  late 
years,  been  aftuated  by  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  that  fmce  the  firm  and 
i.omplete  eftablifhment  of  their  general  confederacy,  they  have  fcarcely 
ever  had  occafion  to  employ  their  arms  againfl  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and 
have  had  no  holtile  commotions  among  themfclves,  that  were  not  very 
foon  happily  terminated. 

Reven'jfs  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  conflitut-e 
the  Swifs  confederacy,  renders  it  diflicult  to  give  a  precife  account  of 
their  revenues.  Thofe  of  the  canton  of  Bern  are  fald  to  amount  an- 
nually to  300  000  crowns,  and  thefe  of  Zurich  to  150,000  ;  the  other 
cantons  in  proportion  to  their,  produce  and  manufaftures.  Whatever 
is  faved,  after  defraying  tlie  neceflary  expenfes  of  government,  is 
laid  up  as  a  common  flock  ;  and  it  has  been*^  faid,  that  the  Swiffes 
are  poffeflfed  of  500,0001,  flcrling  in  the  Ei^gHlh  funds,  bsfides  thrfa 
ip.  other  b^r\ks,  T^"-® 
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The  revenues  arlfe,  i.  From  the  profits  of  the  demefne  lands  ;  >» 
The  tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country  ;  3.  Cuftoms 
and  duties  on  merchandife  ;  4.  The  revenues  arifing  from  the  fale  of 
fait,  and  fome   cafual  taxes. 

Military  STRENGTH,]  The  internal  ftrength  of  the  Swifs  cantons, 
independent  of  the  militia,  confifts  of  13,400  men,  raifcd  according  to 
the  population  and  abilities  of  each.  The  ceconomy  and  wifdom  with 
which  this  force  is  raifed  and  employed,  are  truly  admirable,  as  arc 
the  arrangements  which  are  made  by  the  general  diet,  for  keeping  up 
that  great  body  of  militia,  from  which  foreign  dates  and  princes  are 
Supplied,  fo  as  to  benefit  the  Hate,  witliout  any  prejudice  to  its  popu- 
lation, Ev(^ry  burgher,  peafant,  and  fubjcft,  is  obliged  to  exercifc 
himfelf  inthe  ufe  of  arms  ;  toappearon  the  ftateddays  forfhooting  at  a 
mark  ;  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  proper  clothing,  accoutrements,  powder, 
<;nd  ball  ;  and  to  be  always  ready  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  The 
t>wifs  engage  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes  and  flates,  either  merely 
as  guards,  or  as  marching  regiments.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  govern- 
snent  permits  the  enlifting  volunteers,  though  only  for  fuch  ftates  as 
they  are  in  alliance  with,  or  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  a 
previous  agreement  on  that  article.  But  no  fubjeft  is  to  be  forced 
into  foreign  fervice,  or  even  to  be  enliiled  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  magiftracy. 

History. 3  The  prefent  SwiiTes  and  Grifons,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  are  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Hclvetii,  fubdu-ed  by  Ju. 
lius  Cicfar.  Their  mountainous,  uninviting  fituation,  formed  a  better 
lecurity  for  their  liberties,  than  their  forts  or  armies  ;  and  the  fame  is 
the  cale  at  prefent.  They  continued  long  under  little  better  than  a 
nominal  fubjefticn  to  the  Burgun^ians  and  Germans,  till  about  the 
year  130D,  when  the  emperor  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much 
jrigour,  tliat  they  petitioned  him  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors. 
This  (erved  ouly  to  double  the  hardfliips  of  the  people  ;  and  one  of 
Albert's  Auftrain  governors,  Grefler,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  tvranny, 
f;;  1  up  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  to  which  he  ordered  the  natives  to  pay  as 
much  refpeft  as  to  himfelf.  One  William  Tell,  being  obferved  to 
pafi  irequcntly  without  taking  notice  of  the  hctt,  and  being  an  excel- 
lent markiman,  the  tyrant  condemned  him  to  be  hanged,  unlefs  he 
<;lefl  an  tipple  apon  his  fon'6  head,  at  a  certain  diftance,  with  an  ar- 
row. Tell  cleft  the  apple  ;  and  Grefler  afliing  him  the  meaning  of 
another  arrow  he  faiv  ftuck  in  his  belt,  he  bluntly  anfwered,  that  it 
w-as  intended  lor  his  |  Grcllcr's]  heartjif  he  had  killed  his  (on.  Tell  was 
condemned  to  prifon  upon  this  ;  but  making  his  efcape,  he  watched 
bis  opportunity,  and  fnot  the  tyrant,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Helvetic  liberty. 

It  appears,  however,  that  before  this  event,  the  revolt  of  the  Swifs 
frorn  the  Audrain  tyranny  had  been  planned  by  fome  noble  patriots 
among  them.  Their  meafures  were  fojull,  and  their  eourfe  fo  intrep- 
id, that  they  foon  effciled  a  union  of  feveral  cantons. 

Zurich,  driven  by  oppreffion,  fought  firft  an  alliance  with  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Suiffe,  and  Underwald,  on  the  principles  of  mutual  defence  ;  and 
ihe  frequent  fucxeffes  of  their  arms  againft  Albert,  duke  of  Auftria,  in- 
fenfihly  formed  the  grand  Helvetic  union,  Ihey  firft  conquered 
Ciarii  aad  Zug,  and  admitted  them  to  an  equal  participation  of  their 

rights. 
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tighXs.  Berne  unJted  itfelf  in  1353  ;  Friburg  and  Soleure,  130  years 
after  ;  Balil  and  Scaffhaufen,  in  1501  ;  and  Appenzel  in  1513,  com- 
pleted the  confederacy,  which  repeatedly  defcdted  the  united  powers 
of  France  and  Germany;  till  by  the  treaty  of  V/cftphalia  in  1648,  their 
confederacy  was  declared  to  be  a  free  and  independent  (late. 

Neufchatel,fince  theyear  1  707,  hath  been  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Icing  of  PrufTia/  hut  the  inhabitants  are  free  to  ferve  any  prince  what- 
ever, and  by  no  means  bound  to  take  an  a£live  part  in  his  wars.  The 
king  hath  the  power  of  recruiting  among  them,  and  of  naming  a  gov- 
ernor, but  the  revenue  he  derives  is  not  above  ,5oaol.  yearly,  great  part 
cf  which  rs  laid  out  on  the  roads  and  other  public  woiks  of  the  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  the  military  charafter,  and  great  a£lions  of  tlae 
SwifTes,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  hiftories  of  Europe. 
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TH  E  feventcen  provinces,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Netherlands,  were  formerly  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  after- 
'wards  of  the  circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundy,  in  the  German  empire. 
They  obtained  the  general  name  of  Netherlands,  Fais-Bas,  or  Low 
Ceuntries,  from  their  htuation  in  refpeft  of  Germany. 

Extent,     situation,     and     boundaries    of     the    Sev£nt£z»' 

(  PrOVINC£S. 

Length  3P0  1    i^et^.ggj^  /  49  and  54  North  lat. 
Breadth  260  J  l_     2  and    7  Eall  Ion. 

They  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  North  ;  by  Germany, 
Eafh  ;  by  Lorrain  and  France,  South  ;  and  by  the  Britifh  channel. 
Weft. 

We  fnalL,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of 
the  feventeen  provinces  under  tVv'o  great  diviiions  ;  Firft,  the  j\'or- 
thirii,  which  contains  the  feven  United  Provinces,  ufually  known- 
by  the  name  of  Holland  :  Secondly,  the  Southern,  containing  the 
Aullrian,  and  French  Netherlands. 

Divisions,  Population,  &c.  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  are 
as  in  the  foilowing  Table, 


TABLE. 
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POSSESSIONS. 

I.     In     Asia. 

1.  THE  coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Java  ;  the  capital  of  which  is  Bata- 
vi^,  the  (eat  of  the  governor-general  of  all  the  Eall  Indian  fettlements 
■cf  the  Dutch.  2.  Some  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of  Sumatra.  3.  Th« 
greatefh  part  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Iflands,  chiefly  Amboyna,  Banda, 
Ternate,  Tidor,  Motyr,  Bachian  ;  fettlements  or  fa&ories  on  the  ifland 
of  Celebes,  &c,  4.  On  the  coafts  of  iMalabar  and  Coromandel  ;  Sedrai- 
patam,  Bimlipatam,  Tegapatam,  Cochin,  and  Canannore  ;  faftories  at 
Surat,  Petra,  &c.  alfo  in  the  gulf  of  Perfla,  at  Gamron,  Bafl'ora,  &c. 
5.  On  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  :  The  chief  place  is  Colombo  ;  they  have 
befides  Trinconoraak,  Jafnapatam,  Negambo,  and  a  great  number  of 
lodges  or  factories. 

2.     In     A  F  R  I  c  A. 

T.  The  Capcof  Good  Hope,  a  large  fettleiment,  of  which  the  Capetown, 
%vlt}i  its  fortrefs,  is  the  capital.  There  is  alfo  a  French  colony  at  the 
Cape,  called  Nouvelle  Rochelle.  The  governor  of  the  Cape  docs  not 
depend  on  the  governor  of  Batavia,  but  is  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  ftates  of  Holland.  2.  George  de  la  Mina,  and  other  for- 
tretits  and  fa£lories  in  Guinea, 

3.     In     Amhr5CA. 

I.  The  iflands  of  St.  Euftatia,  Saba,  Curacoa.  a.  The  colonies  of 
Efl^quibo,    Demerara,    Surinam,   and  Berbice,    on   the    continent  of 

Guiana. 

Rivers  amd  harbours.]  The  rivers  are  an  important  confidera- 
t;on  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Rhine,  one 
of  the  largeft  and  fined  rivers  in  Europe  ;  the  Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and 
the  Vecht.  There  are  many  fmall  rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  pro- 
digious number  of  canals  ;  but  there  are  few  good  harbours  in  the 
United  Provinces  ;  the  beft.  are  thofe  of  Rotterdam,  Helvoetfluys,  and 
I'lulhing  ;  that  of  Amfterdam,  though  one  of  the  largefl;  and  fafefl:  in 
Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  it,  over  which  large  vcifels  cannot 
pafs  without  being  lightened. 

Wealth  and  commerce.]  The  Seven  United  Provinces  afford 
a  flrikiag  proof,  that  unwearied  and  perfevering  induflry  is  capable 
of  conquering  every  difadvantage  of  climate  and  fltuation.  The  air 
and  the  water  are  l^ere  nearly  equally  bad  :  The  foil  produces  natur- 
ally fcarcely  any  thing  but  turf  ;  and  the  poffeflion  of  this  very  foil 
is  difputed  by  the  Ocean,  who  rifing  conflderably  above  the  level  of 
the  land,  can  only  be  prevented  by  ftrong  and  expenfive  dykes, 
iv'im  ovcrllowing  ii  fpot  which  feems  to  be  flolen  from  his  natural 
domains.  Notwithftanding  thefe  difficulties,  which  might  feem  in- 
surmountable to  a  leis  laborious  race  of  inhabitants,  the  infinite  labours 
of  the  patienc  Dutchmen  have  rendered  this  fmall,  and  fceminglv  in- 
fiqnificarit  territory,  in  fafi,  one  of  the  richefl  fpots  in  Europe,  both 
With  relpcct  to  population  and  property.     In  other   countries,  which 

are 
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arepofTeffed  of  a  variety  of  natural  produftions.  we  are  not  furpriTei 
to  find  manufaftures  employed  in  multiplying  the  riches  which  the 
bounty  of  the  foil  beftows.  But  to  fee,  in  a  country  like  Holland, 
large  woollen  manufaftures,  where  there  are  fcarce  any  flocks  ;  num- 
berlefs  artifls  employed  in  metalj,  where  there  is  no  mine  ;  thoufands 
of  faw-mills,  where  there  is  fcarce  any  forefh  ;  an  immenle  quantity 
of  corn,  exported  from  a  country  where  there  is  not  agriculture  enough 
to  fupport  one-half  of  its  inhabitants,  is  what  mufh  flrike  every  atten- 
tive obferver  with  admiration.  Among  the  moft  valuable  natural 
produftions  of  the  United  Netherlands,  we  may  reckon  their  excellent 
cattle.  Of  vegetables  they  export  large  quantities  of  madder,  which 
is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Zeeiand  :  The  ifland  of  Schoa- 
wen  produces  annuallv  2,000,000  lb.  Formerly,  England  bought  of 
this  article  to  the  value  of  almofl;  300.0001.  ftsrling.  The  moft  con- 
liderable  revenue  arifes  from  the  fiflreries.  Sir  William  Temple  fays, 
that  in  his  time,  the  Dutch  fiflieries  yielded  a  clearprofit  of  many  mill- 
ions of  florins.  At  prefent,  however,  fome  branches  of  the  fifheries, 
for  in  fiance,  the  whale  fifhery,  are  become  fo  infignificant,  that,  in 
order  to  keep  them  up  in  fome  degree,  the  flates  are  obliged  to  allow 
a  bounty  of  30  florins  for  every  man  employed  in  the  whale  fifhery. 
This  branch,  which  formerly  employed  250ve{rels,  requires,  at  prefent 
little  more  than  100.  The  number  of  fhips  formerly  e^igaged  in  the 
herring  fifhery  is  reduced  from  upwards  of  roco  to  lefs  than  200,  and 
the  profits  earned  by  them  do  not  quite  amount  to  one  million  of  flor- 
ins. This  fifliery  maintains,  however,  even  now,  no  lefs  than  so.ooO' 
people.  Cod,  another  important  article  o-f  the  fifhery,  is  caught  near 
the  Dogger  Bank,  and  near  the  coaft  of  Holland.  About  140  velfeis- 
are  employed  in  that  branch. 

The  Dutch  were  formerly  in  poflefnon  of  the  coafcing  trade  and 
freight  of  almoft  all  other  trading  nations  :  They  weie^alfo  the  bankers- 
for  all  Europe  :  advantages  by  which  they  have  gained  immenfe  iums. 
Yet  thefe  advantages  did  not  continue  to  be  fo  lucrative,  when  the 
other  European  nations  began  to  open  their  eyes  fo  far  as  to  employ 
their  own  {hipping  in  their  trade^  and  to  eftablifli  banks  of  their  own, 
Notwithftanding  thefe  deductions,  the  Dutch  trade  is  ilill  immenfe  : 
In  confequence  of  their  vaft  wealth,  they  regulate  ftill  the  exchange 
for  all  Europe  ;  and  their  country  is,  as  it  were,  the  univerfal  ware- 
houfe  of  the  commodities  of  every  quarter  of  the  glabe. 

The  trade  of  Holland  extends  to  every  country  of  the  world  ;  and, 
in  fome  of  its  branches,  thsy  have  totally  excluded  their  European 
competitors.  To  begin  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  trade  of  the 
Dutch  to  Ruffia  is  confiderable  :  They  exported  to  Feterfburg  alone, 
in  1754,  goods  to  the  value  of  420,00a  rubles,  befides  what  was  fent  to 
Archangel,,  Riga,  &c.  They  imported  goods  from  Ruffia  to  the  value 
of  about  300,000  rubles.  The  exports  of  the  Dutch  to  Dantzick,  the 
centre  of  the  Polifh  trade,  amounted,  in  1771,  to  upwards  of  five  mill- 
ions of  florins  ;  their  imports  from  Dantzick  to  2,500,000  florins.  A 
confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
Dutch  trade  in  the  Baltic,  if  not  equal  to  the  Englifli,  is,  at  lead,  next 
to  it  in  importance  ;  yet,  in  proportion  as  tlie  other  European  nations 
are  endeavouring  to  fliarc  in  the  profits  of  the  trade  to  the  Baltic  lea, 
the  profits  of  the  Dutch  have  naturally  decrcafed.  '  In  the  Atlantic 
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Ocean,  the  Dutch  trade  is  of  very  great  extent:  From  Portugal  an3 
Spain  they  draw  ready  money,  but  to  France,  on  the  contrary,  they 
pay  a  large  balance  of  it.  They  fupply  Italy  with  mod  European  and 
Indian  goods  ;  their  trade  to  the  Levant,  though  at  prefent  on  the 
decline,  is  flill  very  profitable.  A  particular  board  of  the  Levant 
trade  was  erefted  in  1,624.  The  good  fortune  of  the  Dutch,  in 
rendering  themfelves  the  excUifive  mafters  of  the  fpice-trade,  and  of 
very  large  territories  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  will  enable  them  to  fupport 
for  a  long  while,  a  very  extenfive  trade  in  -Europe.  Their  Eafl-India 
Company  was  erefted  in  the  year  i6o2,  by  uniting  feveral  fmall  trad- 
ing focieties  into  one,  to  whom  the  flates  granted  the  privilege  of  an 
exclufive  trade.  The  original  capital  did  not  exceed  6,459,840  florins, 
divided  into  fhares  of  3000  florins  each  :  with  this  fmall  fum  they 
formed  fcttlements,  ahd  conquered  feveral  provinces  in  Aha,  much 
larger  than  the  Seven  United  Provinces  together.  The  Company  is 
row  divided  into  fix  chambers  of  proprietors,  eftablifhed  at  Amfier- 
dam,  Middleburg,  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  and  Enkhuizen,  each  of 
which  is  under  the  management  of  their  own  diretlors.  called  iiewind- 
hebbers.  The  Stadtholder  is  the  lirft.  of  the  dire6lors  of  each  chamber, 
and  confequently  the  head  of  the  Eaft-India  Company.  The  gov~ 
crnor-general  of  the  Dutch  poffelhons  in  tlie  Eaft-lndies,  is  appointed 
by  the  Company,  and  refiding  at  Batavja,  is  inverted  witli  very  ample 
powers  :  He  is  prefident  of  the  council  of  Batavia,  called  the  Court 
or  Council  of  India.  Among  the  monopolies  of  the  Eaft-India  Com- 
pany, the  fpice-trade,  comprehending  the  articles  of  cloves,  mace,  nut- 
meg, cinnamon,  &c.  is  the  moft  valuable,  and  forms  a  very  great 
branch  of  the  Afiatic  as  well  as  European  commerce  of  Holland  : 
750,ooolb.  of  cloves  are  annually  fold  in  India,  and  360,000  carried 
to  Europf^  :  The  Company  pays  on  the  fpot  only  eight  ftivers  per 
pound,  but  the  freight  and  other  charges  raife  this  price  to  43  ftlvers, 
and  the  Company  fells  it  at  no  lefs  than  75  llivers.  250,000  lb.  of 
nutmeg,  the  produce  of  the  illand  of  Banda,  are  fold  in  Europe,  and 
100,000  lb.  in  India:  The  prime  coft  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  fli- 
ver  per  pound  ;  including  charges,  the  pound  (lands  the  Company  ij^ 
about  25  ftivers,  and  is  fold  by  the  Company  at  upwards  of  50  fti- 
vers  weft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  about  40  ftivers  eaft  of  it. 
Of  cinnarnon,  200,000  lb.  are  fold  in  India,  and  400,000  in  Europe. — 
The  Java  coffee  is  the  be  ft  we  know  of  after  that  of  Mecca  in 
Arabia.  Other  great  branches  of  this  trade  are  rice,  cotton,  pep- 
per, &c.  articles  of  great  importance,  but  not  in  the  exclufivc  poITef- 
fion  of  the  Dutch.  Tlie  whole  profits  of  the  trade  of  the  Eaft-lndia 
Company  is  computed  at  15,700,000  florins  annually  ;  but  this  ftat^- 
ment  feems  to  fall  fliort  of  the  real  produce  :  Yet,  upon  the  v;hole, 
the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  Company  are  very  much  on  the  decline.' 
The  Dutch  have  hitherto  been  the  only  European  nation  permitted  to 
carry  on  a  direft  trade  to  Japan;  The  profits  of  this  trade,  however, 
have  alfo  declined,  and  are  fuppofed  to  amount,  at  prefent,  to  no  more 
than  00.000  florins.  The  Weft-India  Company  is,  by  no  means,  fo 
confiderable  as  the  Kaft-India  Company.  It  carries  on  a  trade  both  to 
the  Weft-Indies  and  to  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  ;  on  the  latter  chiefly  foi: 
flavcs.  Diftinft  ht)w  this  company  are  the  two  companies  which 
trade  to  S&urinam  and  Berbice  :  The  Stadtholder  is  the  head  of  all 
thcfe  trading  companies.  The 
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The  town  of  Amfterdamhas  more  than  one-half  of  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  this  celehrated  center  of  immenfe  coiameice,  a  bank  is 
cftablifhedof  that  fpecies  called  a  Giro-bank,  of  very  great  wealth  and 
greater  credit. 

In  Holland,  tlie  inland  trads  is  very  much  facilitated  by  means  of 
the  numerous  canals,  which  crofs  the  country  in  every  direftion.-— 
The  number  of  manufaftures  eftabliflied  in  the  United  Provinces  is 
aftoniihing.  Saardam,  for  inftance,  a  village  in  North  Holland,  con- 
tains about  900  windmills,  partly  corn-mills,  partly  faw  and  paper- 
mills,  and  mills  for  the  making  of  white  lead,  &c.  In  former  times, 
the  Dutch  were  the  exclufive  pofleflTors  of  feveral  inge-nious  manufac- 
tures and  arts  ;  for  inftance,  the  refining  of  camphor  and  borax,  ihcs 
cutting  and  polifhing  of  diamonds,  the  refining  of  fugar,  «S;c.  but  at 
l^refent  thefc  myfteries,  very  few  of  them  excepted,  are  in  the  hands 
of  many  other  nations  ;  to  whofe  commercial  ignorance  and  want  of 
jndullry  in  former  times,  the  Dutch  were  indebted  for  immenfe  gains^ 
which  have  ^ecreafed  with  their  caufes  :  Among  the  reft,  the  woollen 
manufaftory  has  fuffered  a  prodigious  decreafe.  From  theic  fatls  it 
appears,  that  the  Dutch  trade  is  no  longer  in  its  ancient  flourifhing 
ftate,  to  which,  even  if  the  frugality  and  induftry  of  the  nation  had 
not  been  diminifliedby  too  great  wealth,  the  rivajfliip  of  other  nations, 
and  the  commercial  knowledge  of  the  age,  will  never  fuffer  it  te  rife 
again^. 

PoTjULATioN,  INHABITANTS,  MAN-  7        The  Sevcn  United  Provin- 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS,   j  CCS  are  pcrliaps  thc  beft   peo- 
pled of  any  fpot  of  the  fame  extent   in  the  world.     This  will  appear 
from  the  table  which   is  prefixed. 

The  manners,  habits,  and  even  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  (for  fo  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  are  called  in  general)  fcem  to  be 
formed  by  their  fituation,  and  to  arife  from  their  natural  wants.  Their 
country  which  is  prelerved  by  mounds  and  dykes,  is  a  perpetual  in- 
centive to  labour  ;  and  the  artificial  drains  with  which  it  is  every 
■where  interfefled,  muft  be  kept  in  perpetual  repair.  Even  what  may 
be  called  their  natural  commodities,  their  butter  and  cheefc,  are  pro- 
duced by  a  conftant  attention  to  the  laborious  arts  of  life.  Their  prin- 
cipal food  they  earn  out  of  the  fea,  by  their  herring-filheties  ;  for  they 
difpofe  of  moft  of  their  valuable  fifties  to  the  Englifh,  and  other  na- 
tions, for  the  fake  of  gain.  The  air  and  temperature  of  their  climate 
incline  them  to  phlegmatic,  flow  difpofitions,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Their  tradefmen  in  general  are  reckoned  honeft  in  their  dealings, 
and  very  fparing  of  their  words.  Smoaking  tobacco  is  praflifed  by 
old  and  young  of  both  fexes  ;  and  as  they  are  generally  plodding  upon 
ways  and  means  of  getting  money,  it  is  faid  no  people  are  fo  unfociable. 
In  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs,  the 
Dutch  are  certainly  the  moft  expert  of  any  people  ;  as  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  acquiring  wealth,  they  unite  the  no  lefs  neceflary  fcience  of 
pi'cferving  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  general  rule  for  every  man  to  fpend  lefs 
than  his  income,  be  that  what  it  will  ;  nor  docs  it  often  enter  into  the 
heads  of  this  fagacious  people,  that  the  common  courfe  of  expences 
Ihould  equal  the  revenue  ;  and  when  this  happens,  they  think  at  Icaft: 
they  have  lived  that  year  to  know  purpofe  ;  and  the  report  of  it  ufed  to 
difcredit  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  extrava- 
gance does  in  other  countries.  But  this  rigid  frugality  is  not  fo  unlverfal 
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among  the  Dutch  as  it  was  formerly ;  for  a  greater  degree  of  luxury  aiil<3 
extravagance  has  been  introduced  among  them,  as  well  as  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe.      Gaming  is  likewife  praftifed  by  manv  of  their  fafh- 
ionable  ladies,  and   fome  of  the-m  difcover  more  propenfityto  gallantry 
than  was  known  here  in  former  times.   No  coun'ry  can  vie  with  Holland 
in  the  number  of  thofe  inhabitants,  whofe  lot,  if  not  riches,  is  at  leafl  a 
comfortable  fufficiency  ;  and  where  fewer  failures  or  bankruptcies  oc- 
cur.    Hence,  in  the  midft  of  a  world  of  taxes  and  contributions,  fuch 
2S  no  other  country  does  experience,    they  flouriflt  and   grow    rich. 
From  this  fyftematic  fpirit  of  regularity  and  mode%!tion,  joined  to  the 
moft  obflinate  perfeverance,- they  fucceeded  in  the  ftupendous  worksj 
of  draining  their  country  of  thofe  immenfe  deluges  of  water,  that  had 
overflowed  fo  large  a  part  of  it  during  many   ages,    while  at  the  fame 
time  they  brought  under  their  fubjeftion  and  command  the  rivers  and 
feas  that  furround  them,  by  dykes  of  incredible  thicknefs  and  ftrength, 
and  made  them  the  principal  bulwarks  on  which  they  rely  for  the  pro- 
teftion  and  fafety  of  their  territories  againft  the  danger  of  an  enemy. 
This  they  have  done  by  covering  their  frontiers  and  cities  with  innum- 
erable fluices  ;  by  means  of  which,  at  the  fhorteft  notice,  the  moft  rapid 
inundations  are  let  in,  and  they  become   in   a  few   hours  inaccelTiblea 
From  that    frugality  and  perfeverance,   by   which  they  have  been  fo 
much   charafterifed,    they  were   enabled,     though    labouring    under 
the  difficulties,   not   only  to   throw   off  the    Spanifh    yoke,    but  to 
attack    that   powerful   nation   in  the  moft    tender  parts,   by   feizin^ 
her  rich  galleons,   and  forming  new  eftablifhments  in  Africa,  and  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  at  the  expence  of  Spain,  and  thereby  becoming, 
from  a  defpicable  province,  a  moft  powerful   and  formidable    enemy, 
Eq<uaUy  wonderful  was  the  rife  of  their  military  and  marine  eftablifh- 
ments, maintaining,    during  their   celebrated  contention   with    Lewis 
XIV.  and  Charles  II,  of  England,. not  lefs  than  i5i),ooo  men.  and  up- 
wards of  80   ihips   of   the  line.     But   a  fpirit   of  frugality   being  now 
lefs  univerf  il  amonp-  them,    the   rich  traders  and  mechanics    begin  to 
approxim.ate  to  the   luxuries  of  Englifii  and  French  drelTing  and  liv- 
ing ;  and  their  nobility  and  high  magiftrates,  who   have  retired  from 
trade,  rival  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  table,  buildings^ 
furniture  and  equipages. 

The  diverlxons  of  the  Dtitch  differ  not  much  from>  thofe  of  the  En- 
glilh,  who  fecm  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neatnefs  of  their 
drinking-booths,  Tkiltlc  and  other  grounds,  and  fmall  pieces  of  water, 
which  form  the  amufements  of  the  middling  ranks,  ndt  to  mention 
their  hand-arpahs,  and  other  mufical  inventions.  They  are  the  belt 
fkaters  upon  the  ice  in  the  world.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  crowds  in: 
a  hard  froft  upon  the  ice,  and  th«  great  dexterity  both  of  men  and 
women  in  darting  along,  or  rather  flying,  with  iriconceivable  velocity. 
LANGtrAGB.}  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  Low 
Dutch,  which  is  a  corrupt  dialeft  of  the  German  ;  but  the  people  o£ 
faftiion  fpeak  Englilh  and  French. 

Learning  AND  LEARNEOMErf.]  Erafmus  and  Grotius.  who  were 
both  natives  of  this  country,  ftand  at  the  head  almoft  of  learning  it- 
felf,  as  Boerhaave  does  of  medicine.  Haerlem  difputes  the  invention 
of  printing  with  the  Germans,  and  the  magiftrates  keep  two  copies  of 
a  book  entitled  UpccuLum  SalvationiSy  printed  by  Kofleir  in  1440  ;  and 
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tlie  mofl  elegant  editions  of  the  claffics  came  from  the  Dutch  prefles 
of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  other  towns.  The 
Dutch  have  excelled  in  controverfial  divinity,  which  infmuatcd  itfelf 
in  much  into  the  ftate,  that  before  principles  of  univerfal  toleration 
prevailed,  it  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  the  government  ;  witnefs  the. 
violent  difputes  about  Arminianifm,  free-will,'  predeftination,  and 
the  like.  Befides  Boerhaave,  they  have  produced  excellent  writers 
in  all  branches  of  medicine.  Grs;vius  and  Burman  Hand  at  the  head 
of  their  numerous  commentators  upon  the  clafTics. 

The  fcientific  and  literary  (late  of  Holland  feems  to  be  involved  ia 
the  decline  of  its  political  confequence.  Its  univerfities  were  former- 
ly much  more  attraftive  and  frequented,  but  their  improvements  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  and  the  wants  of  the  age.  They  are 
five  in  number,  at  Leyden,  Franeker,  Utrecht,  Groeningen,  and  Har- 
derwyck  ;  and  fome  of  their  regulations  are  deferving  of  much  praife. 
Befides  the  univerfities,  there  are  feveral  good  fchools  in  the  United 
Provinces,  among  which  the  Academical  Gymnafium,  or  Athenaeum 
of  Amfterdam,  is  entitled  to  particular  notice.  Many  refpe6table  fci- 
entific focieties  are  eftablifhed  in  Holland,  and  one  at  Batavia.  The 
public  libraries  of  the  univerfities  were  more  celebrated  wh'le  fcarce 
books  and  manufcripts  were  held  in  more  general  eftimation,  but  in 
utility  and  extent,  they  arc  not  to  be  C04npared  with  the  great  libraries 
in  other  countries  :  Yet  numerous  private  libraries  fupply  their  defi- 
ciencies, and  facilitate  the  refearches  of  the  ftudious.  Public  and  pri- 
vate colleftions  of  natural  curiofities,  antiquities,  paintings,  &c.  are 
very  numerous  in  a  country  were  the  habit  of  collecting  has  been  ren- 
dered general  by  the  fpirit  of  commerce. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,  1  The  prodigious  dykes,  lome 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  Jof  whicharc  faid  to  be  1 7  ells 
in  thicknefs  ;  mounds,  and  eanals,  conftru6led  by  the  Dutch,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  country  from  thofe  dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  for-, 
merly  fuffered  fo  much,  are  ftupendous  and  hardly  to  be  equalled. — 
A  ftone  quarry  near  Maeftricht,  under  a  hill,  is  worked  into  a  kind 
of  fubterraneous  palace,  fupported  by  pillars  tv/enty  feet  high.  The 
ftadthoufe  of  Amfterdam  is  perhaps  the  beft  building  of  that  kind  in 
the  world  :  It  ftands  upon  13,659  large  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  ; 
and  the  infide  is  equally  convenient  and  magnificent.  Several  mu- 
feums,  containing  antiquities  and  curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  are 
to  be  found  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  the 
nniverfity  of  Leyden  ;  fuch  as  the  effigies  of  a  peafant  of  Rulfia,  who 
fwallowed  a  knife  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived  eight 
years  after  it  was  cut  Out  of  his  ftomach  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  feems 
to  be  doubtful.  A  fhirt  made  of  the  entrails  of  a  man.  Two  Egyp- 
tian mummies,  being  the  bodies  of  two  princes  of  great  antiquity.  All 
the  mufcles  and  tendons  of  the  human  body,  curioufly  fct  up,  by  pro- 
feffor  Stalpert  Vander-Wcil. 

Cities,  TOWNS,  AND  OTHER  EDi-"l        Amfterdam,  which  is  byilfc 

FJCES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.       /  UpOn  pilcS  of  WOod,  IS  thought 

to  be,  next  to  London,  the  moft  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Its 
conveniencies  for  commerce,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  public  works, 
are  almoft  beyond  defcjiption.  In  this,  and  all  other  cities  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  beauty  of  the  canals,  and  walks  under  trees 
K  planted 
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planted  on  their  borders,  are  admirable  ;  but  above  all,  we  are  ftrudk 
with  the  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs  that  is  every  where  obferved  within 
doors.  This  city,  however,  labours  under  two  great  difadvantages  ; 
bad  air,  and  the  want  of  frefii  wholefome  water,  which  obliges  the  in- 
habitants to  preferve  the, rain  water  in  refervoirs.  Rotterdam  is  next 
to  Amfterdam  for  commerce  and  wealth.  The  Hague,  though  but  a 
village,  is  the  feat  of  government  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  refort  of 
foreign  ambaffadors  and  flrangers  of  all  diftinftions  who  live  in  it,  the 
abundance  and  cheapnefs  of  its  provilions,  and  tlie  politenefs  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  no  place  of  trade,  but  it  has  been  for  many  years  not- 
ed as  an  emporium  of  pleafure  and  politics.  Leyden  and  Utrecht  are 
fine  cities,  as  well  as  famous  for  their  univerfities.  Saardam,  though  a. 
wealthy  trading  place,  is  mentioned  here  as  the  workfhop  where  Pe- 
ter the  Great  of  Mufcovy,  in  perfon,  ferved  his  apprenticefhip  tofhip= 
building,  and  laboured,  as  a  common  handicraft.  The  upper  part  of 
Gelderland  is  fubjeft  to  Pruflla,  and  the  capital  city  Gelder. 

Inland  NAVIGATION,  CANALS,  AND  "1       The  ufual  way  of  palling 
MANNER  OF  TRAVELLING.  J  from  town  to  town  is  by  cov- 

ered  boats,  called  treckfcuits,  which  are  dragged  along  the  canals  by 
horfes,  on  a  flow  uniform  trot,  fo  that  paffengers  reach  the  different 
towns  where  they  are  to  flop,  precifely  at  the  appointed  inflant  o£ 
time.  This  method  of  travelling,  though  to  flrangers  rather  dull, 
is  extremely  convenient  to  the  inhabitants,  and  very  cheap.  By 
means  of  thefe  canals,  an  extenfive  inland  commerce  is  not  only  car- 
tied  on  through  the  whole  country,  but  as  they  communicate  with  the 
Rhine  and  other  large  rivers,  the  produftions  of  the  whole  earth  are 
conveyed,  at  a  fmall  expenfe,  into  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  the 
Auflrian  and  French  Netherlands.  A  treckfcuit  is  divided  into  two 
different  apartments,  called  the  roof  and  the  ruim  ;  the  firfl  for  gentle- 
men, and  the  other  for  common  people,  who  may  read,  fmoke,  eat, 
drink,  or  converfe  with  people  of  various  nations,  dreffes,  and  lan- 
guages. Near  Amfterdam  and  ocher  large  cities,  a  traveller  is  afton- 
ifhed  when  he  b'l^holds  the  effcfts  of  an  extenfive  and  flourifhing  com- 
tnerce.  Here  the  canals  are  lined  for  miles  together  with  elegant, 
neat,  country-houfes,  leated  in  the  midft  of  gardens  and  pleafur6 
grounds  intermixed  with  figures,  bufls,  flatues,  temples,  &c.  to  the  ve- 
ry water's  edge.  Having  no  objefts  of  amufement  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  gardens,  the  families  in  fine  weather  fpend  much  of  their 
time  in  thefe  little  temples,  fmoking,  reading  or  viewing  the^paifengers, 
to  whom  they  appear  complaifant  and  polite. 

Government.]  Since  the  great  confederation  of  Utrecht,  made 
in  the  year  1579,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  muft  be  looked  upon  as 
6ne  political  body,  united  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,  of  which 
each  fingle  province  is  governed  .  by  its  own  laws,  and  exercifes  moft; 
of  the  rights  of  a  lovereign  ftate.  In  confequence  of  the  union,  the: 
Seven  Provinces  guarantee  each  other's  rights,  they  make  war  and 
peace,  they  levy  taxes,  &c.  in  their  joint  capacity  ;  but  as  to  internal 
government,  each  province  is  independent  of  the  other  provinces,  and 
of  the  fupreme  power  Of  the  republic.  The  Seven  Provinces  rank  in 
Ihe  fame  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  preceding  table.  They 
fend  deputies,  chofen  out  of  the  provincial  ftates,to  the  general-aifem-. 

blv. 
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bly,  called  the  States-General,  which  is  invefted  with  the  fupremc'le- 
jsiilative  power  of  the  confederation.  Each  province  has  the  right  to 
fend  as  many  deputies  as  it  pleafes,  but  it  has  only  one  voice  in  the 
alFcmbly  of  the  States.  According  to  the  latefl  regulations,  that  aifern- 
bly  is  compofed  of  58  deputies.  In  affairs  of  great  confequence,  fucll 
as  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  a  fecret  committee  is  chofen  out 
of  thcfe  deputies,  called  the  Secrette  Befoigne,  !n  which  the  province  of 
Holland  has  two  voices. 

At  the  head  of  this  republican  government  there  has  ufually  been, 
and  is  at  prefent,  the  Prince  Stadtholder  or  governor,  who  exercifes  a 
very  confiderable  part  af  the  executive  power  of  the  (late.  It  appears 
from  hiflory,  that  the  United  Provinces  were,  at  different  times,  with- 
out a  Stadtirolder  ;  but  thefc  periods  were  ufually  very  turbulent  ;  and 
whenever  a  war  broke  out,  the  republic  was  always  under  the  necefhty 
of  choofing  again  a  Stadtholder.  It  fliould  feem,  therefore,  that  the 
dignity  and  the  power  of  a  Stadtholder,  is  elfential  and  falutacy  to  the 
conflitution  of  the  United  Provinces.  There  have,  however,  conflant- 
ly  been,  and  there  are  now,  two  oppofite  parties  in  the  (late,  one  or 
which,  who  call  themfclves  the  patriots,  are  averfe,  and  the  other  are 
attached  to  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder.  This  dignity,  though  here- 
ditary, and  of  the  greatefl  weight  in  the  flate,  cannot  be  confidered 
otherwife  than  the  firfl  ofHce  entrufled  to  a  fubjeft  of  the  republic,  and 
falls  confiderably  Ihoit  of  the  moft  limited  fovereignty.  The  Stadthol- 
der is  not  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  fupreme  legiflative  afiembly,  but  he 
may  be  prelent  at  their  meetings.  He  is  captain-general  and  high- 
admiral  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  republic  ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
before  the  late  troubles,  a  very  ample  patronage  in  confequence  of 
this  military  command.  He  is  prefident  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-India 
Companies,  and  Stadtholder  of  each  fingle  province,  but  with  unequal 
prerogatives.  In  fome  of  the  provinces  he  has  the  exclufive  right  of 
nominating  the  magiflrates  of  the  towns,  and  the  power  of  pardoning 
criminals  ;  in  fome  he  has  a  fhare  in  the  legiflative  power,  and  a  voice 
in  the  affembly  of  the  flates  of  the  province  ;  in.  others  he  has  either 
not  all  or  none  of  thefe  rights.  The  party  of  the  patriots  have,  withm 
thefe  few  years,  been  much  intent  oh  curtailing  and  reflrainlng  within 
narrow  limits  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder.  Another  great  dignity 
in  the  republic,  the  influence  of  which  is  ufually  oppofed  to  the  Stadt- 
holder's  interefl,  is  "the  place  of  Grand*  Penfionary,  formerly  called 
the  advocate  of  the  republic.  The  Grand  Penfionary  is,  by  virtue  or 
his  place,  perpetual  member  of  the  higheft  legiflative  affemblies,  the 
ftates-general  and  the  fecret  committee. 

The  departments  which  are  employed  in  fucli  public  affairs  as  con- 
cern all  the  Seven  Provinces  are  the  following  :  1.  The  Council  of  State, 
compofed  of  twelve  members,  chofen  by  the  Seven  Provinces,  undet 
tjie  prefidency  of  the  Stadtholder.  It  has  its  treafurer  and  fecretary, 
and  is  next  in  rank  to  the  States-General.  2.  The  Department  of  the 
Revenue,  confifling  of  fourteen  members.  3,  The  Army  and  Navy 
Treafury  :  This  department  has  the  revifion  of  the  accounts  of  the 
military  expenditme,  and  is  compofed  of  four  nvernhcrs.  Each  prov- 
ince is  governed  by  the  alfembly  of  its  refpeclive  ftates.  Thefe  dates  are, 
in  a] moft  all  the  provinces,  compofed  of  the  nobility,  or  great  land- 
holders, and  of  the  towns.  In  the  affembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  prov- 
R  2  "^c^ 
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ince  ef  Holland,  the  Great  Penfioiriary  prefides  ;  The  towns  arc  goV- 
erned  by  their  otvn  eleftive  magiftratcs,  whofe  jurifdiflion  is  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  towns  :  Certain  diftrifts  in  the  provinces  have! 
their  courts  of  juftice,  and  each  province  has  a  general  court,  to  which 
appeal  lies  from  the  inferior  courts  and  the  town  magiflrates.  Thefe 
tribunals  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  are 
eftablilhed,  de  Hof  van  Holland,  de  Hof  van  Geldren,  &c.  each  of  them 
makes  ufe  of  a  particular  code  of  laws,  adapted  to  the  ancient  cufloms 
and  rights  of  the  provinces  ;  where  thei'e  laws  are  deficient,  recourfe 
mud  be  had  to  the  Roman  law. 

Finances.]  The  public  revenue  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  as  it  is  raifed  for  the  ufe  of  the  whole  confederation, 
©r  for  the  expenditure  of  each  fingie  province.  According  to  the  lateffe 
account,  which  is  believed  to  be  authentic,  the  annual  income  of  all 
the  Seven  Provinces  amounts  to  upwards  of  forty-five  millions  of  flor= 
ins,  or  nearly  43,500,0001.  flcrling.  The  revenue  of  the  province  of 
Holland,  which  is  by  far  the  richeft,  and  the  moll  powerful  of  the 
Seven,  is  computed  at  upwards  of  twenty  millions  of  florins.  Thirteen 
millions  and  a  half  of  this  fum,  making  the  ordinary  redinary  revenue 
of  Holland,  arife  from  the  houfe  and  land-tax,  and  from  the  excife  and 
flamp-duties  ;  the  remainder,  or  the  extraordinary  revenue  of  this 
province,  is  made  up  by  contributions  of  the  hundredth,  two  hundredth 
and  four  hundredth  parts  of  the  income  of  lands,  annuities  and  capitals. 
The  general  finances  of  the  republic,  for  the  fupport  of  the  whole  po- 
litical body,  arife,  1.  From  the  revenues  of  Dutch  Brabant,  or  the  lands 
of  the  generality  :  2,  From  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports  :  3.  From 
confifcated  goods,  and  the  fums  paid  by  the  privileged  trading  com- 
panies :  4.  From  the  yearly  contributions  of  the  different  provinces, 
according  to  the  following  rates  :  Of  every  160  florins  contributed, 

Flor.  Stiv'ers,  Doits* 

The  Province  of  Guelder  pays  — 

— Holland         —         ^ 

Zeeland  — 

Utrecht  —  — 


—  Friefland         — 

—  Overylfel  — ^ 

—  Groeningen 

—  County  of  Drenthe 
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The  debts  of  the  republic  exceed  2000  millions  of  florins.  The 
province  of  Holland  alone  owed,  in  1768,  450  millions,  but  almoft  the 
whole  of  this  fum  to  its  own  fubjefts  ;  but,  on  the  other  fide,  has  lent, 
on  very  advantageous  conditions,  large  fums  of  money  to  other  flates. 
In  the  year  1781,  tjiere  were  due  the  follow'ing  fums  : 

I.  From  England,  —  —  165  million  of  florins» 

1.  France,  —  —  170 

2. Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  T 

Ruffia        ^         '    ^  )!50^ 

The  United  Provinces  draw  more  than  25  millions  per  annum  from 
ilhefe  countries  as  th^  interefl  on  the  large  capitals  lent  them. 

Army.3 
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Ar>JY.]     In  time  of  peace,  the  {landing  army  Js  as  follows  : 
Cavalry. 

Men, 

Regiments — Efcadrons. 

J.  Guardof  the  Stadtholder  —  174 

3.  Dutch  Guards         —  —  25S 


6. Cavalry  (336  men  each)             — «  2016 

Q. Dragoons             —               —  loo^ 

3456 

In'?ANTR.Y. 

t    Regiments  of  Dutch  Guards  1,116 

I    of  Swifs  Guards  .         1,120 

OQ  — «  of  national  and  Germ.  "I  ^    gg 

troops  (710  men  each)      J  "  ' 

1  of  Walloons                          — —  1,080 

3 of  Scotchmen •  2,i6q 

5^- — of  Swifs                        —  3j6oo 

3   of  Marines                        720 

of  Artillery              ■ r-  J, 800 


4  companies  of  Miners  208 

Corps  of  Engineers 97 

36,281 
Some  of  the  guards,  and  the  three  Scotch  regiments,  are  at  prcfent 
dilbanded.  In  the  year  J784,  when  Holland  was  threatened  with  a 
ivar  by  the  Emperor,  the  army  was  increafed  to  upwards  of  50,000 
men.  Befules  the  Stadtholder,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Army,  in  times 
of  war  and  danger,  a  field  marfhal  general  is  appointed. 

Navy.]     The  Navy  of  Holland,   in  1782,  confifted  of  42  fhips  of 
the  line — 43  frigates,  and  10  cutters— 
Rates.]       8  fbins  of  70 — 74  guns. 
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14 40—44 

13  36— 

16  —     20 — 24  Hilt.  Port.  1783, 

(In  1784)  43  fhips  of  the  line. 

43  fiigates. 
The  five  chambers  of  the  admiralty  have  the  management  of  ad  naval 
affairs.  The  Stadtholder,  in  the  capacity  of  high-admiral  of  the  re- 
public, prefides  in  the  five  chambers  of  admiralty.  He  formerly  ap- 
pointed the  flag  officers,  but  this  privilege  has  been  of  late  difputed  by 
the  States-general.  He  has  a  tenth  fhare  of  all  the  prizes  made  during  a 
war.  The  fleet,  which  is  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  is  diftributed 
between  the  harbours  of  Amflerdam,  called  the  Texcl,  and  that  of 
Rotterdam,  in  the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  fea-port  towns  of  Zee- 
land. 

Religion-.]     The  Calvinift,  or  reformed   religion,  is  eftablilhed  in 

Holland;  the  Lutheran,   the   Roman   Catholic,  many  other  Chriftian 

fc£ls,  and  the  Jews,  arc  tolerated.  The  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  or  Dort  held 

in  1618,  made  the  flriftcfl;  notion  of  predeftination  an  effential  article  of 

^  -^  '  faitk 
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faith  in  the  Dutch  church.  None  but  Calvinifts  can  h-old  any  cm- 
ployment  of  truft  or  profit.  There  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  difference 
cf  rank  among  the  clergy  :  The  church  is  governed  by  fynods,  com- 
pofed  of  the  miniflers  and  antifhites,  or  prefbyters.  Befides  nine  fy- 
nods for  fingle  provinces,  there  is  one  great  natienal  fynod  ;  fubjeft, 
however,  to  the  control  of  the  States-general,  which  are  confidered 
as  the  head  of  the  church.  The  French  and  Walloon  Calvinifl; 
churches  have  fynods  of  their  own.  There  are,  in  the  Seven  Provin- 
ces, 1579  paftors  or  miniflers  of  the  eflablifhed  church,  90  of  the  Wal- 
loon church,  800  Roman  Catholic,  ,53  Lutheran,  43  Arminian,  and 
312  Anabaptifh  miniflers.  In  the  Eall-Indies  there  are  46,  and  in  the 
Wefl-Indics  nine  clergymen  of  the  eflahlifhed  church. 

General  remarks.]  The  natural  and  political  fituation  of  the 
Dutch  nation  may  be  compared  with  the  colonies  of  Canadian  beavers, 
who,  by  unwearied  labour  and  mutual  alTiflance,  are  enabled  to  build 
fecure  habitations  on  the  banks  of  rapid  rivers^  and  to  form  focieties 
rendered  durable  and  invincible  by  the  tie  of  firm  union  :  Yet  their 
wonderful  fabric  would,  by  dilTenfion  and  feparatiori,  foon  fink  into 
inhgnificance  or  annihilation.  When  we  conhdcr  vvhat  Holland  AVas 
before  the  union  of  Utrecht,  and  when  we  afterwards  fee  the  inhabit- 
antsof  thatfwampy  fpot  affume,  for  no  inconfiderable  period  of  time,  the 
aibitrium  of  Europe  and  the  Indies,  it  is  not  without  regret  we  wit- 
nefs  the  decay  of  their  power,  that  mofl  admirable  monument  of  hu» 
man  exertion  and  induflry.  An  impartial  obferver,  however,  who 
cannot  wifh  to  fee  the  benefits  of  aftivity  confined  to  one  fpot,  and  ex- 
torted from  the  ignorance  and  weaknefs  of  other  nations,  will  be  com- 
forted by  the  confideration,  that  Holland's  exclufive  advantages  are 
leifened  by  the  general  increafe  of  induflry  and  happinefs  throughout 
all  the  flates  of  Europe,  and  not  by  any  of  thofe  great  calamities  or 
revolutions,  which  have  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  other  commer- 
cial flates.  Its  decline  is  gentle  and  gradual  :  Yet  fo  high  was  the  em- 
inence Holland  was  arrived  at,  that  it  is  flill  poffeffed  of  great  power 
and  confequence.  It  may  long  continue  to  be  the  centre  of  union  of 
the  great  European  commerce  and  the  afylum  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  if  the  mofl  dangerous  enemies  of  this  ftate,  civil  dilfenfions, 
and  the  extinftion  of  public  virtue,  do  not  haflen  its  gliding  down  the 
flope  of  ruin,  and  render  it  an  eafy  prey  to  an  infidious  neiglibour,  who 
i'eems  even  now  to  be  willingly  acknowledged  as  their  mafler,  by  a 
miftaken  and  corrupted  part  of  the  nation. 

History.]  Thefe  provinces  were  originally  an  affcmblage  of  fev- 
eral  lordlhips,  dependent  upon  the  kings  of  Spain  ;  from  whofe  yoke 
they  withdrew  themfclves  during  the  reign  of  Phillip  II.  in  the  year 
1579,  under  the  cQ^ufl  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  formed  the  re- 
public now  called  the  Seven  United  provinces,  or  Holland.  The  of- 
fice of  Stadtholder,  or  Captain-general  of  the  Lhiited  Provinces,  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  family,  not  excepting  fe-. 
males,  1747. 
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AUSTRIAN    AND    FRENCH    NETHERLANDS, 

Situation  and    e^iLTent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  200  "1    ,  1  49  and  52  north  latitude. 

Breadth  200  J  J    2  and    7  eaft  longitude. 

„  .  T>  O  U  N  D  E  D  by   the  United    Provinces,    on    the 

J30UNDARIES.J3  ^^^^^  .  j^y  Germany,  Eaft  ;  by  Lorrain,  Cham- 
paign, and  Picardy,  in  France,  South  ;  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy, 
and  the  Englifh  fea,  Weft. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  the  Auftrians, 
French,  and  Dutch,  we  Ihall  be  more  particular  in  diftinguifhing  the 
provinces  and  towns  belonging  to  each  ftate. 

1.  Province  of  BRABANT. 
Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 


1    fBoifleduc  1 

I    I  Breda  I  N. 

I  J  Bergen-op-ZoomJ 


S .  Dutch  Brabant       U  Bergen-op-Zoom 
r  I  Grave,  N.E. 

J     (^Steenbergen  J 

}r  Bruffels,  E.  Ion.  4  deg.  6  min.  N.  lat.  50-50. 
jw^o'denl  in  the  middle.  ^ 

L  Landen      J 

2.  ANTWERP;  and,  3.  MALINES,  are  provinces  independent  of 
Brabant,  though  furrounded  by  it,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

4.  Province  of   L  1  M  B  U  R  G,  S.  E. 

")    rLimburg,E.lon.6-5.N.lat.5o-37fubjedtoAuf. 

j    I  Maeftricht  ^ 

Chief  towns  y^  Dalem  I  fubje£l  to  the 

I    I  Fauquemont,  or  j       Dutch. 
J     [__Valkenburg        J 

5.  Province  of  LUXEMBURG. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

Auftrian  Luxemburg         Luxemburg,  E.  Ion.  6-8.  N.  lat.  49-45. 

T-         1    T  »  1    r  Thionville      1  c   t? 

French  Luxemburg    j  I  j^j^^^^^^y     |  S.  E. 

6.  Province  of  N  A  M  U  R,  in  the  middle,  fubjeft  to  Auftria. 

{Namur,  on  the  Sambre and  MaefCjE.  Ion. 4-50* 
N.  lat.  50-30. 
Charleroy  on  the  Sambre. 

9.  Province^ 
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Subdivifions. 
Auftrian  Hainault 

French  Hainault 


7.  Province  of  HAINAULT, 
Chief  Towns. 


HMonSjE.  Ion.  3-53.  N.  ht.  50-30  1  in  the  mid- 
Aeth     Enguien  j     die. 


}{ 


Valenciennes  Bouchain 
Landrecy 


Conde 


?■ 


W. 


S.   Province  of  C  A  M  B  R  E  S  I  S. 
Subjeft  to  France, 


HCambray,E.of  Arras,E.lon.3-i5,N.lat.50-l5, 
Crevecour,  S.  ofCarabray. 


9.  Province   of  A  R  T  O  I  S. 

~^     rArraSjS.W.onthe  Scrape.E.lon.2-5.N.lat.5l- 
l    1  St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne  [20, 

Subjca  to  France.       J  ^\^,^  ^'  '^^  ^''  ^I"'' 
•^  ^^  S.  Venant.  E.  of  Aire 

I    I  Bethune,  S.  E.  of  Aire 

J    |_Terouen,  S.  of  St.  Omer, 

10.  Province  of  FLANDERS. 
Subdivifions.  Chief  Towns. 

Dutch  Flanders  Sluys,  N.  Axel,N.Hulft,N.Sas  van  Ghent,  N. 

"^     f  Ghent,  on  the  Schcld,  E.  Ion.  3  -36.  N.  lat.  5 1 , 
Bruges      *| 

Oftend       I  N.  W.near  the  fea. 
Nev/port  J 
Oudenard  on  the  Scheld. 


Auftrian  Flanders       ^^ 


French  Flanders 


'< 


«  Courtray  1        .1      r  • 
T^.  /   ^on  the  Lis. 

Dixmude  3 

Ypres,  N,  of  I.ifle 

Tournay  on  the  SchelcJ 
^Menin  on  the  Lis. 
pLifle,  W.  of  Tournay 

Dunkirk,  on  the  coaft  E.  of  Calais 
!  Douav.  W. 


Douay,  W.  of  Arras 


f  I  Mar  dike,  W.  of  Dunkirk 
I    I  St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 
"'     ^Gravelin,  E.  of  Calais, 


Air,  SOIL,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the 
coaft  of  Flanders,  is  bad  ;  that  in  the  interior  parts  is  more  healthful, 
and  the  feafons  more  fettled,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  than  they 
are  in  England.  The  foil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  efpecially  in  corn 
and  fruits.  They  have  abundance  of  pafture  ;  and  Flanders  itfelf  has 
been  reckoned  the  granary  of  France  and  German)',  and  fometimes  of 
England.  The  moft  barren  parts  for  corn  rear  far  more  profitable 
crops  of  flax,  which  is  here  cultivated  to  great  perfeftion.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  by  the  culture,  commerce,  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the  richeft  and  moft  beautiful 
fpot  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  the 
magnificence  and  riches  of  its  cities,  the  plcafantnefs  of  its  roads  and 

villages, 
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villages,  or  the  fertility  of  its  land.  If  it  has  fallen  off  in  later  times, 
it  is  owing  partly  to  the  ncgleft  of  its  government,  but  chiefly  to  its 
vicinity  to  England  and  Holland  ;  but  it  is  ftill  a  mofl  defirable  and 
agreeable  country.  There  are  few  or  no  mountains  in  the  Nether- 
lands :  Flanders  is  a  flat  councr)'^,  fcarcely  a  fingle  hill  in  it.  Brabant, 
and  the  reft  of  the  provinces,  confift  of  little  hills  and  vallies,  woods, 
jnclofcd  grounds,  and  champaign  fields. 

Rivers  AND  CANALS.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe,  Sambre, 
Demer,  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Ruppel,Scheld,  Lis,  Scarpe,  Deule, 
and  Deader.  The  principal  canals  are  thofe  of  Bruffels,  Ghent,  and 
Oftend. 

Metai.s  AND  MINERALS.!  Mincs  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  brim- 
ftone,  are  found  in  Luxemburgh,  and  Liinburg,  as  are  fome  marble 
quarries  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Namur  there  are  coal-pits,  and  a 
fpecies  of  bituminous  fat  earth,  proper  for  fuel,  with  great  plenty  of' 
folFile  nitre. 

Ls'HABixAMTS,  POPULATION,  MAN-"]  The  Flemings  (for  fo  the  in- 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  /  habitants  of  Flanders  and  the 
Auftrjan  Low  Countries  are  generally  called)  are  faid  to  be  a  heavy, 
blunt,  honeft  people  ;  but  their  manners  are  fomewhat  indelicate. — 
Formerly  they  were  known  to  fight  defperately  in  defence  of  theit 
country  ;  at  prefent  they  make  no  great  figure.  The  Auftrian  Neth- 
erlands are  extremely  populous  ;  but  authors  differ  as  to  their  num- 
bers. Perhaps  we  may  fix  them  at  a  medium  at  a  million  and  a  half. 
They  are  ignorant,  and  fond  of  religious  exhibitions  and  pageants. — 
Their  other  diverfions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  peafants  of  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.]  The  inhabitants  of  French  Flanders  are 
mere  Frenchmen  and  women  in  both  thei'e  particulars.  The  Flem- 
ings on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  drefs  like  the  Dutch  boors,  and 
their  language  is  the  fame  ;  but  the  better  fort  of  people  fpeak  French, 
and  drefs  in  the  fame  tafhe. 

Religion.]  The  eflablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ; 
but  Proteflants,  and  other  fefts,  are  not  molefled. 

Learning,  learned   men,  "I        The  fociety   of  Jcfuits  formerly 
AND  artists.  /produced  the  moft  learned  men  in 

the  Auftrian  Low  Countries,  in  which  they  had  many  comfortable 
fettlements.  Works  of  theology,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law,  Latiri 
poems  and  plays,  were  their  chief  produftions.  Strada  is  an  elegant 
hiftorian  and  poet.  The  Flemiffi  painters  and  fculptors  have  great 
merit,  and  form  a  fchool  by  themfelves.  The  works  of  Rubens  and. 
Vandyke  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  Fiamingo,  or  the  Flemings 
models  for  heads,  particularly  thofe  of  children,  have  never  yet  been 
equalled;  and  the  Flemings  formerly  engroffed tapeftry-weaving  to 
themfelves. 

Universities.]  Louvain,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  St.  Omer.  The 
firft  was  founded  in  1426,  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Brabant,  and  enjoys 
great  privileges.  By  a  grant  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  this  univerfity  has 
the  privilege  of  prefenting  to  all  the  livings  in  the  Netherlands,  which 
fight  they  enjoy,  except  in  Holland, 

Antiquities 
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•Antiquities  AND  curiosities,')  Some  Roman  monuments  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTiFiciAi.  J  temples  and  other  buildings 
are  to  be  found  in  thefe  provinces.  Many  curious  bells,  churches,  and 
4he  like,  ancient  and  modern,  are  alfo  found  here  ;  and  the  magnifi- 
cent old  edifices  of  every,  kind,  feen  through  all  their  cities,  give  evi- 
dences  of  their  former  grandeur.  In  1607,  lome  labourers  found  1600 
gold  coins,  and  ancient  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Aurelius,  and  Lu- 
cius Vcrus. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes,  pub- 
lifhed  by  different  authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands were  far  more  fleurifliing  than  now.  The  walls  of  Ghent,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Flanders,  and  celebrated  for  its  linen  and  woollen 
manufa6lures,  contain  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  ;  but  now  unoccupied, 
and  great  part  of  it  in  a  manner  avoid.  Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted 
for  its  trade  and  manufaftures,  but  above  all  for  its  fine  canals,  is  now 
dwindled  to  an  inconfiderable  place.  Oftend  is  a  tolerably  convenient 
harbour  for  traders  ;  and  foon  after  the  late  rupture  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  became  more  opulent  and  populous.  In  1781  it 
•was  vifited  by  the  emperor,  who  granted  to  it  many  privileges  and 
franchifes,  and  the  free  excrcife  of  the  proteftant  religion.  Ypres  is 
only  a  ftrong  garrifon  town.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Charleroy  and 
Namur,  which  lie  in  the  Auflrian  Hainault. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Auflrian  Brabant,  indead  of  its  flourifli- 
ing  manufa£tories  and  places  of  trade,  now  contains  pretty  gardens, 
walks,  and  arbours.  Bruflels  retains  fomewhat  of  its  ancient  manu- 
faftures  ;  and  being  the  refidence  of  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  it  is  a  populous,  lively  place.  Antwerp,  once 
the  emporium  of  tlic  European  continent,  is  now  reduced  to  be  a 
tapeftiy  and  thread  lace-fhop,  with  the  houfes  of  fome  bankers,  jeweU 
lers,  and  painters  adjoining.  One  of  the  firft  exploits  of  the  Dutch, 
loon  after  they  threw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once  the 
commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  finking  vcltels,  loaded  with  ftone,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheld  ;  thus  fhutting  up  the  entrance  of  that  river  to 
fhips  of  large  burden.  This  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Ant- 
werp had  been  their  friends  and  fellow-fufFerers  in  the  caufe  of  liber- 
ty, but  they  forefaw  that  the  profperity  of  their  own  commerce  was  at 
ftake, 

.  It  may  be  obCerved  here,  tliat  every  gentleman's  houfe  is  a  caftle  or 
rhateau  ;  and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than 
in  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  fmce  the  decline  of  their  trade,  by  the 
rife  of  the  Engl ifh  and  Dutch,  thefe  towns  are  confiderably  dimin- 
ifhed  in  fizc,  and  whole  ftreets,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  are  in  ap- 
pearance uninhabited.  In  the  Netherlands,  provilions  are  extremely 
good  and  cheap.  A  ftranger  may  dine  in  Bruffels,  on  feven  or  eight 
difhcs  of  meat,  for  lefs  than  a  fhilling  Englifh.  Travelling  is  fafe,  rea- 
fonable  and  delightful  in  this  luxurious  country.  The  roads  arc  gen- 
erally a  broad  caufeway,  and  run  for  fome  miles  in  a  ftraight  line,  till 
they  terminate  with  the  view  of  fome  noble  buildings.  At  CafTel,  in 
th;;  French  Netherlands,  may  be  feen  thirty-two  towns,  itfelf  being  on 
a  Kill. 

CoMMERGE  AND  MANu  FACTU  R  Es,^  The  chief  manufafturcs  ofthc 
French  and  AuRrian  Netherlands,  are  their  beautiful  linens  and  laces; 
in  wh^'ch,  notwithftanding  the  boafted  improvements  of  theirneigh- 
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bours,  they  are  yet  unrivalled  ;  particularly  in  that  fpecies  called 
cambrics,  from  Cambray,  the  chief  place  of  its  manufafture.  Thefe 
Ecanufaftures  form  the  principal  article  of  their  commerce. 

Constitution  akd  government.]  The  Auftrian  Netherlands 
are  ftill  confidered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which  the  archducal 
houfe,  as  being  fovereign  of  the  whole,  is  the  fole  direftor  and  fum- 
inoning  prince.  This  circle  contributes  its  fhare  to  the  impofls  of  the 
empire,  and  fends  an  envoy  to  the  diet,  but  is  not  fubjc6l  to  the  judi- 
catories of  the  empire.  It  is  under  a  governor-general,  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Vienna,  who,  at  prefent,  is  his  ferene  highuefs,  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  uncle  to  the  late  emperor.  The  face  of  an  aiTem* 
bly,  or  parliament,  for  each  province  is  flill  kept  up,  and  confifts  of 
the  clerjy,  nobility,  and  deputies  of  towns,  who  meet  at  Bruflels.— 
Each  province  claims  particular  privileges,  but  they  are  of  very  little 
effe6l ;  and  the  governor  felriom  or  never  finds  any  relifiance  to  the 
will  of  his  court.  Every  province  has  a  particular  governor,  fubjeft 
to  the  regent  ;  And  caufes  are  here  decided  according  to  the  civil  and 
canon  law. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  rife  from  the  demcfne lands  and  cuftoms  ;  but 
fo  much  is  the  trade  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders  now  reduced,  that  they 
are  faid  not  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  their  government  ;  but  by  the 
late  rcduftions  of  the  garrifons,  this  is  now  altered.  The  French 
Netherlands  bring  in  a  confidcrable  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Military  Strength.]  The  troops  maintained  here  by  the  em- 
peror are  chiei-ly  employed  in  the  frontier  garrifons.  Though,  by  the 
barrier  treaty,  the  Auftrians  Vv-ere  obliged  to  maintain  three-fifths  of 
thofe  garrifons,  and  the  Dutch  two  ;  yet  both  of  them  were  miferably 
deficient  in  their  quotas,  the  whole  requiring  at  leafh  30,000  men,  and 
in  time  of  war  above  lo.ooomore.  but  the  prefent  emperor  has  de- 
molifhed  the  fortifications  of  moft  of  the  places,  and  rendered  the  gar- 
rifons ufelefs. 

History.]  Flanders,  originally  the  country  of  the  ancient  Belgie, 
was  conquered  by  Julius  Caeiar,  forty-feven  years  before  Chnft  ;  pafT- 
ed  into  the  hands  of  France,  A.  D.  412  ;  and  was  governed  by  its  earls, 
fubjeft  to  that  crown,  from  864  to  1369.  By  marriage  it  then  came 
into  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  but  was  yielded  to  Spain  in  1556.  Shook, 
oif  the  Spanifh  yoke  1572,  and  in  the  year  1725,  by  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, was  annexed  to  the  German  empire.     See  Univeifal  Hiflory. 
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Situation    and    extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length     600 1   ,  f    5  weft  and  8  Eaft  longitude. 

Breadth    500/     ^  "^^^^  \  42  and  51  North  latitude. 

TT  is  bounded  by  the  Englifh  channel  and  the  Nether- 
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X  lands,  North  ;  by  (jcrmany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
Eaft  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  di- 
yide  it  from  Spain,  South  ;  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  Weft. 

Divisions,]     As  in  the  following  Table,  T  A  B  L  E> 
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FOSSESSIONS     IM     T^JE    OrHER    PARTS    OF     THE    GtOBKa 

I.     In    ASIA. 

Some  didrias  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  of  which  Pondichen/ 
IS  the  capital.  Some  lefs  confiderable  fettlcments  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  and  in  Bengal,  and  fevcral  faftories. 

2.     In    AFRICA. 
In  Barbary,  Baflion  de  France.     The  ifland   of  Goree,  part  of  Sene- 
gambia,  Fort  Louis  on  the  Senegal,  and  Podar,  Galam,  Portendic,  Fort 
Arguin.     On  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  Francois.     In  the  Indian  Sea,  the 
the  iflands  of  Bourbon  and  Ifle  de  France. 

<7.     In   AM  E  R  IC  /L 

The  North-American  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  In  the  Wed 
Indies  the  larked  part  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  the  iflands  of  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Maria  Galante,  St.  Martin  and  Tobago. 
In  South-America,  fomefettlementsinGuianaand  the  iflandof  Cayenne. 

All  thefe  pofleflions,  according  to  Neckar,  contain  about  600,000  in- 
habitants. 

Since  the  Revolution,  a  new  divifion  of  the  kingdom  has  been  made 
as  follows  :  *' Each  diftri£l  to  be  divided  into  cantons  of  about  four 
fquare  leagues  each,  with  at  leafl;  one  primary  aflembly  in  each  can- 
ton. If  the  number  of  citizens  in  a  canton  do  not  amount  to  90C, 
there  is  to  be  only  one  aflembly  ;  but  if  they  amount  to  that  number, 
there  are  to  be  two  afl"emblies  of  450  each.  Each  ordinary  afl"embly  to 
conflfl:,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  of  600,  which  fhall  be  the  mean  number  ; 
the  Icaft;  to  be  440.  The  number  of  deputies  fent  to  the  national  af- 
fembly  by  each  diflrlft,  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  population,  taxes 
and  territory,  jointly  confldcred." 

This  new  political  divifion  of  France,  eorrefponds,  in  fomc  rcfpefts, 
with  the  divifions  of  New  England:  Dift^rifts  in  France  anfwer  to 
counties  in  New-England — cantons  to  townfliips,  and  afiembliesto 
town-meetings. 

Name.]  Fiance  took  Its  name  from  the  Francs  or  Freemen,  a  German 
nation  reftlefs  and  enterpriflng,  who  conquered  the  Gauls,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  Roman  force  not  being  able  to  r«prefs  them,  they 
were  permitted  to  fettle  in  the  country  by  treaty. 

Water.]  No  nation  is  better  fupplicd  than  France  is  with  whole, 
fome  fprings  and  water  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  excellent  ufe, 
by  the  help  of  art  and  engines,  for  all  the  convcniencies  of  life. 

MouN  FAINS.]  The  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its  borders,  are, 
the  Alps,  which  divide  France  from  Italy  ;  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide 
France  from  Spain  ;  Vauge,  which  divide  Lorrain  from  Burgundy 
and  Alface  :  Mount  Jura,  M'hich  divides  Franchc  Compte  from  Swit- 
zerland ;  the  Cevennes,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc  ;  and  Mount 
Dor,  in  ihe  province  of  Auvergne. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  principal  rivers  in  France  are  the  Loire, 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The  Loire  takes  its  courfe 
north  and  north-weft,  being,  with  all  its  windings,  from  its  fource 
to  the  fea,  computed  to  run  about  500  miles.  The  Rhone  flows  on 
fouth-weft:  to  Lyons,  and  then  runs  on  due  fouth  till  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean,     The  Garronnc  rifes  in  the  Pyrencan  mountains,  takes 

its 
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its  courfe,  firft,  north-eaft,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  means  of  a  canal,  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV,  The  Seine, 
foon  after  its  rife,  runs  to  the  north-weft,  vifiting  Troycs,  Paris,  and 
Rouen,  in  its  way,  and  falls  into  the  Englifh  channel  at  Havre.  To 
thefe  we  may  add,  the  Saone,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons  ;  the 
Charente,  which  rifes  near  Havre  de  Grace,  and  difcharges  itfelf  in  the 
Bay  of  Bifcay  at  Rochfort.  The  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  Switzerland, 
is  the  eaftern  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and  receives  the; 
Mofelle  and  the  Sarte  in  itspalTage.  The  Somme,  which  runs  norths 
weft  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  Englifn  channel  below  Abbe- 
ville. The  Var,  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  and  runs  fouth,  dividing 
France  from  Italy,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean,  weft  of  Nice. 
The  Adour  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  through  Gafcoigne,  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  below  Bayonne. 

The  vaft  advantage,  both  in  commerce  and  conveniency,  which  ari-? 
fes  to  France  from  thofe  rivers,  is  greatly  improved  by  the  artificial 
rivers  and  canals  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV.  That  of  Languedoc  was  begun  in  the  year  i666j  and  completed  in 
1680  :  It  was  intended  for  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Mediterranean,  for  the  fpeedier  pafTage  of  the  French  fleet  ;hut.  though  it 
Wasearried  on  at  an  immenfe  expenfe,  for  100  miles,  over  hills  and  val- 
lies,  and  even  through  a  mountain  in  one  place,  it  has  not  anfwercd  that 
purpofe.  By  the  canal  of  Calais,  travellers  eafdy  pafs  by  water  from 
thence  to  St.  Omer,  Graveline,  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  and  other  places. — > 
The  canal  of  Orleans  is  another  noble  work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of 
eighteen  leagues,  to  the  immenfe  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  royal 
revenue.  France  abounds  with  other  canals  of  the  like  kind,  which 
render  her  inland  navigation  inexprelTibly  commodious  and  benefi- 
cial. 

Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country.  There  is  one  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  near  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bottomlefs.  There  is 
another  at  IlToire,  in  Auvergne  ;  and  one  at  La  Beife,  in  which  if  you 
throw  a  ftone,  it  caufes  a  noife  like  thunder. 

Mineral  waters  and  "!  The  waters  of  Bareges,  which  lie  near 
REMARKABLE  SPRINGS.  J  the  bordcrs  of  Spain,  under  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  have  of  late  been  preferred  to  all  the  others  of  France,  for 
the  recovery  of  health.  Some  think,  however,  that  the  cures  per- 
formed by  them,  are  more  owing  to  their  accidental  fjiccefs,  and  the 
falubrity  of  the  air  and  foil,  than  to  the  virtues  of  the  waters.  The 
waters  of  Sultzabach  in  Allace  are  faid  to  cure  the  palfy,  weak  nerves, 
and  the  ftone.  At  Bagueiis,  not  far  from  Bareges,  are  feveral  whole- 
fome  minerals  and  baths,  to  which  people  refort  at  fpring  and  autumn. 
Forges,  in  Normandy,  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters  ;  and  thofe 
of  St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  and  obftruflions.  It  would  be  endlcfs 
to  enumerate  all  the  other  real  or  pretended  mineral  wells  in  France. 
There  is  a  fpring  near  Aigne  in  Auvergne,  which  boils  violently,  and 
makes  a  noife  like  water  thrown  upon  lime  ;  it  has  little  or  no  tafte, 
but  has  a  poifonous  quality,  arjd  the  birds  that  drink  of  it  die  in- 
ilantly. 

Metals  AND  MINERALS,]     Languedoc  is  faid  to   contain  veins  of 

gold  and  filver.     Alface  has  mines   of  filver  and  copper,  but  they  are 

too  extenfive  to  be  wrought,.     Alabaftcr,  black  marbU,  jafper,  and 

S  coal. 
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coa!,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Bretagne  abounds  in 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.  AtLaverdau,  in  Cominges,  there 
is  a  mine  of  chalk.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  which  ferves  for 
melting  of  metals,  and  for  dying,  particularly  the  bed  drab-cloths; 
and  in  the  province  of  Anjou  are  feveral  quarries  of  fine  white  ftone. 
Some  excellent  turquoifes  (the  only  gem  it  is  laid  that  France  produ- 
ces) are  found  in  Languedoc  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
mines  of  marble  and  free-flonc  open  all  over  the  kingdom. 

Forests."]  The  chief  forefts  of  France  are  thofe  of  Orleans, 
which  contain  14,000  acres  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  afh, 
&c.  and  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau  near  as  large  ;  and  near  Morchif- 
moir  is  a  foreft  of  tall,  ftraight  timber,  of  4000  trees.  Befides  thefe, 
large  numbers  of  woods,  fome  of  them  deferving  the  name  of  forefts, 
lie  in  different  provinces  ;  but  too  remote  from  fea  can"iage  to  be  of 
much  national  utility. 

Wealth  and  Commerce.]  France  is  fftuated  in  a  very 
mild  climate  ;  its  foil  is,  in  moft  parts,  very  fertile  ;  it  is  bound- 
ed by  high  ridges  of  mountains,  the  lower  branches  of  which 
crofs  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  confequently  abounds 
with  large  riverS,  200  of  which  are.  navigable,  and  it  is  contigu- 
ous to  two  oceans,  Thefe  luiited  advantages  render  this  kingdom 
one  of  the  richeft  countries  of  Europe,  both  with  refpeft  to  nat- 
ural produftions  and  commerce.  One  of  the  moft  valuable  articles  of 
produce  is  wine,  the  great  ftaple  commodity  of  France.  1,600,000  acresof 
ground  are  laid  out  in  vineyards  ;  and  the  net  profits  from  <:ach  acre 
are  eftimated  at  from  4I.  to  7I.  fterling.  According  to  other  ftate- 
ments.  the  yearly  value  of  all  the  wine  made  in  France  amounts  to  300 
millions  oflivres;  and  that  of  the  wineexported  annually,  1024  millions. 
The  bcft  forts  of  French  wine  are,  champaign,  burgundy,  pontack, 
linufcat,  frontigniac,  eremltage,  cote  roti,  &c.  of  the  inferior  forts 
brandy  and  vinegar  is  made  in  large  quaatities.  Vines  profper,  though 
not  equally,  in  almoft  every  province  of  France,  except  Normandy 
and  Picardy. 

Great  efforts  are  making  to  encourage  and  improve  agriculture  ;  yet 
there  is  ftill  a  large  nortion  of  the  ground  in  an  uncultivated  ftate. 
No  more  than  about  36  millions  of  acres  are  cultivated.  France  is 
therefore  obliged  to  import  corn.  During  the  adminiftration  of  Mr. 
Necker  this  difadvantage  was  partly  obviated  ;  and  there  are  now 
fome  provinces  which  export  corn,  for  inftance,  Alface  and  Lan- 
guedoc. Flax  and  hemp  which  is  imported  from  the  north,  might  be 
more  profitably  cultivated  in  the  kingdom  in  larger  quantities 
than  hitherto.  The  filk  raifed  in  confiderable  quantities  in  fome 
provinces  does  not  liowever  fufficiently  fupply  the  numerous  man- 
ufaftur-es  ;  about  soo.ocolb.  are  produced  in  Languedoc,  and  not 
much  lefs  in  Provence.  The  moft  important  filk  manufaftures  are  at 
Lyons  and  Tours  j  at  the  laft  mentioned  place  there  are  faid  to  be 
7000  looms,  and  at  the  firft  as  many  as  18,000.  This  muft  be  under- 
ftood  however  of  the  times  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  Edift  of  Nantes. 
By  this  unjuft  and  impolitic  meai'ure  a  very  great  number  of  Protef- 
tant  manufafturers  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  carried  their  val- 
uabb  arts  to  more  liberal  countries.  Next  to  thefe  two  cities,  thofe 
of  Paris,  Chatillon,  arid  Nimes,  arc  diftinguifhed  for  their  filk  manu- 
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faftures.  The  firft  filk  manvifafture  was  cftabliPned  at  Tours  by  Louis 
XI.  in  the  year  1470.  At  the  large  fair  of  Beaucaire  there  uled  to  be 
fold,  in  a  few  days,  goods  to  the  value  of  6.000.000  livres,  by  far  the 
greateft  part  of  wliich  were  filks.  Even  now  this  trade  is  of  an  amaz- 
ing extent  ;  7000  balls  of  hlk,  of  i6olb.  each,  of  which  however  a 
great  part  is  imported  from  abroad,  are  conveyed  annually  to  Lyons. 

Olive  oil  is  one  of  the  principal  commodities  of  France  ;  moft  oF 
it  is  produced  in  the  provinces  of  Provence  and  Languedoc.  The 
county  of  RoufiUon  alone  gains  annually  200,000  livres  by  this  article  ; 
the  conlumption  of  it  in  trance  is  however  fo  great,  that  fome  oil  in 
flill  imported  from  Italy.  The  inferior  fort  of  oil  is  ufed  in  making 
foap  ;  there  are  at  Merfeilles  alone  thirty-fix  foap  manufaftures.  France 
abounds  in  excellent  and  iiigh-flavoured  fruits,  as  grapes,  apples,  lem- 
ons, oranges,  chefnuts,  &c.  and  likewife  in  manna,  faffron,  and  woad„ 
A  great  quantity  of  kermes  and  foda  is  produced  in  the  mod  fouther- 
ly  parts.  Salt  is  obtained  in  great  plenty  ;  the  duties  on  this  article, 
though  very  oppreffive  to  the  fubjetl,  are  one  of  the  largell  branches 
of  the  revenue  ;  They  are  farmed  at  54  millions  of  livres  annually. 
The  fait  however  is  not  remarkable  for  its  purity.  The  confumptiori 
of  tobacco  in  France  amounts  to  20  millions  of  pounds  ;  15  millipnti 
are  raifed  in  the  country,  and  five  millions  imported  by  Imuggling. 

Horfes,  cattle,  and  affes,  are  not  remarkably  good,  except  in  a  few 
diiftrifts.  The  flocks  of  fheep,  though  numerous,  are  not  able  to  fup- 
ply  the  large  woollen-manufaftures.  Picardy,  alone,  however,  pro- 
duces annually  6oo,ooolb.  of  wool  ;  and  fo  many  live  iheep  have 
been  fmuggled  over  from  England  into  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  that 
the  flocks  of  thofe  two  provinces  are  thought  to  be  not  inferior  to 
thofe  of  England.  By  the  fame  clandeftine  trafHck  Englifh  wool  is 
imported  to  the  value  of  ioo,oool.  llerling.  The  French  cloth-man- 
iifafturcs  are  rifen  to  very  great  confequence  ;  the  moft  confidcrable 
among  them  are  thofe  at  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Lyons,  Sedan,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Ryffel.  &c.  In  the  government  of  Lyons  woollens  are  manu- 
faftured  to  the  value  of  13,000.000  livres,  two  thirds  of  which  are  ex- 
ported. In  Bretagne  there  are  800  looms  for  light  ftuffs  ;  the  manu- 
faclures  at  Abbeville  have  confiderably  injured  thole  of  England  ; 
as  have  likewife  thofe  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  efpecially  by  theii.' 
concurrence  and  fuperior  demand  in  the  Levant  market. 

The  mineral  kingdom  in  France  has  hitherto  not  afforded  very 
large  treafures.  Some  filver  is  found  in  Alface,  at  St.  Marie  aux: 
mines,  and  Moncrif ;  copper  and  iron,  almoft  fuffieient  for'  the  de- 
mand of  the  manufafturcs,  is  found  in  Rouffillon,  Bigorre,  Foix,  Na- 
varre, Gafcogne,  Normandie,  Bretagne,  and  Orleanois.  Many  of 
thofe.  mines  contain  lead.  However,  ileel  is  annually  imported  to  the 
value  of  3,000,000  livres.  Mineralogy  has  hitherto  been  in  an  infant 
ftate  ;  but  when  duly  attended  to,  the  mines  of  France  are  likely  to 
yield  very  ample  profits. 

There  are  manufaftuaes  of  allum,  vitriol,  and  faltpetre  ;  in  Franche 
Comte  1,200,000  lb.  of  the  latter  article  are  annually  obtained. 

France  has  very  important  fifheries.     About  50,000  tons  of  herrings 
are  caught  annually  by  the  French  fifhermen  ;   the    fifhery   of   ancho- 
vies is  faid  to  be  worth  two  million  of  livres.  ITse  French  fifheries  on 
the  North- American  coafis  were  eftimated,  before  the  year  1744,  at 
S  2  -  l,o©o,oool. 


S,0C>o,60ol.  fterling  ;  they  have  fince  decrcafed,  but  it  Is  likely  they 
will  be  foon  worth  nearly  as  much  a  j  before,  yi  confequence  of  the 
cefTions  made  to  France  by  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1768,  the  French 
fent  114  veffelsto  Newfoundland,  which  brought  home  a  cargo  of 
cod,  worth  3,000.000  Hvres  ;  but  the  profits  arillng  from  this  branch 
of  fifhery  are  not  very  confiderable. 

To  enumerate  the  many  manufaClures  of  articles  of  luxury  eftabli{h= 
cd  in  France,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  book  ;  it  is  fufJiciently 
known,  that  France  has  long  ago  taken  the  lead  in  fafhions,  and  has 
had  the  good  fortune  of  feeing  them  imitated  and  adopted  by  moft 
other  nations  of  Europe.  This  fortunate  pre-eminence  is  a  very  great 
fource  of  profits.  In  the  year  1773,  there  were  in  France  150©  lilk- 
mills,  2I3OOO  looms  for  filk  fluffs,  12,000  for  ribbands  and  lace,  20,000 
for  filk  ftockings ;  and  the  different  filk  manufa£lures  employed 
2j000;OO0  perfons. 

As  a  commercial  ftate,  France  follows  immediately  after  England 
and  Holland.  Its  trade  is  carried  on  ivith  all  Europe  ;  that  branch  of 
it  which  was  carried  on  publickly  with  England  was  hitherto  not  ve= 
ty  confiderable.  It  exported  to  England  in  the  year  1785,  goods  to 
the  value  of  117,366!.  flerling,  and  imported  from  England  totheval- 
tie  of  358,2441.  flerling.  But  the  fmuggling  trade  between  both  coun- 
tries is  carried  on  to  a  great  amount.  It  was  publickly  ftated  in  the 
Honfe  of  Commons,  that  only  60.000  cags  of  fpirits  'paid  the  duties, 
and  3,ooo,0(io  cags  were  fmuggled  ;  the  greateft  part  of  v/hich  xvere 
French  fpirits.  The  French  have  made  thcmfelves  maflers  of  the 
greateft  fliare  of  the  Levant  trade  ;  they  export  tlie  produce  of  their 
manufactures,  chiefly  woollens,  and  Weft  Indian  goods,  from  Mar- 
feilles  to  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  They  take, 
however,  fo  large  quantities  of  the  produce  of  thefe  countries  in  re- 
turn, that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  balance  in  ready  money.  The 
French  enjoy  fome  valuable  commercial  privileges  in  Turkey.  Their. 
African  and  Eavt-India  trade  is  likewife  unprofitable  ;  but  their  Weft-' 
India  poiTeffions,  which  are  admirably  cultivated  and  governed,  make 
amole  amends  for  thefe  lofies  by  the  mary  articles  of  commerce  they 
fupplv,  which  are  valued  at  125,000,000  livres.  Before  the  late 
American  war,  the  balance  of  commerce  in  favour  of  France  wss  ef- 
timated  at  70,000,000  livres,  and  it  h  faidj  that  it  has  not  diminiflied 
fince.  Inland  trade  is  greatly  facilitated  by  numerous  navigable  canals 
itn  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  trading  towns  are, 
Paris,  Lyons,  Marfeilies,  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  Rouen,  St.  Malo,  Ro- 
chelle,  Ryffel,  Havre  de  Grace,  Dunkirk,  &c. 

The  land  trade  of  France  to  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  carried  on  by  way 
©f  Lyons — To  Germany,  thmuglv  Metr.  and  Strafburgh — To  the  Ne- 
therlands, through  Lifle — To  Spain  (a  moft  profitable  one,)  through 
Ba^'onne  and  Perpignan.  As  for  the  naval  commerce,  her  ports  in  the 
channel,  and  on  the  weflern  ocean,  are  frequented  by  all  the  trading 
nations  ir»  Europe,  to  the  great  advantage  of  France,  more  efpecially 
refpefliug  what  is  carried  on  with  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  The 
trade  from  her  Mediterranean  ports  (more  particularly  from  Marfeilies) 
twith  Turkey  and  Africa  ha*  long  been  very  confiderable. 

The  Well  India  illands,  before  the  late  difturbances,    pruduccd  an- 
auilly,  on  an  average,  Sugar,  224.coo,ooolbs — Coffee.   62;000;000lbs, 

Cotton, 
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Cotton,  7,700,ooolbs-r-Indigo,  2,2ooo.ooolbs,  with  many  otlicr  arti- 
cles. Total  value  of  WeR-India  produfts,  igo,ooo,oco  livres,  or 
.400.000I.  Sterling.  France  exports  to  the  amount  of  102,000,000 
livres,  which  dedufted  from  190.000,000  livres,  (the  whole  value) 
ieaves  88,000,000  livres  or  400.000I.  fterling  for  home  confumption. 

The  Newfoundland  Filheries  employ  annually  264  fliips,  Gontaining 
27,439  tons,  and  9,403  men.  Total  value  of  the  Fifhery,  6,ooO;009 
or  27O5OO0I.  Sterling. 

The  Eaft-India  importation  is  valued  at  18,000,000  livers,  or 
Soo.oool.  Sterling. 

Total  Exports  of  France  332,000,000  livers,  or  £".15,000,000  Stevlo 
Imports  256,000,000  livres,  or  /".i  1,640,000 

Balance  in  favour  of  France  -         •  £'   3;36'^-.°°<^ 

One  great  difadvantage  to  the  commerce  of  France  is,  that  the  pro^ 
feffion  of  a  merchant  is  not  fo  honourable  as  in  England  and  fomc 
other  countries,  fo  that  the  Fren#  nobility  think  it  below  them  ; 
which  is  the  reafon  that  the  church,  the  lav^,  and  the  army,  are  fo  full 
of  that  order.  A  great  number  of  the  cities  of  France,  till  the  late 
revolution,  had  the  privilege  of  coinage,  and  each  of  them  a  partic- 
ular mark  to  diftinguiih  tlieir  refpeftive  pieces  ;  which  was  very 
embarrafTing,   efpecially  to  (hangers. 

Trade  was  much  benefited  in  France  bv  the  following  circumftances 
and  regulations  :  Firft,  By  the  great  fubordination  the  lower  clafles  of 
the  people  were  kept  in  habits  of  fobricty  and  induftry  ;  this  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Jtw  good  confeauences  of  the  I'everity  of  a  ftrict  monarchi- 
cal government,  which  may  in  fome  meafure  palliate  fomc  other  hard- 
fhips  refulting  from  it.  Secondly,  No  goods  were  permitted  to  be  of.^ 
fered  for  fale  which  had  not  previoudy  been  examined  by  proper  of- 
ficers, in  order  to  prevent  impofuions  on  the  purchafer.  Ihirdly, 
The  French  colonies  were  under  the  neceffity  of  being  fupplied  with 
almoft  all  neceffaries  from  the  m.other  country.  Fourthly,  In  the 
ports,  for  inflance,  at  Bourdeaux,  the  commodities  imported  by  mer- 
chants were  depofited  in  the  royal  warehoufes  adjoining  the  cuflom- 
houfe,  and  the  duties  of  the  whole  purchafe  were  not  paid  at  once,  but 
only  the  duties  of  fucli  parts  of  it  as  the  m.erchsnt  took  out  graduall/ 
from  the  warehoufes  for  falo. 

The  bank  of  France,  called  the  Caiffe  d'Efcompte,  enjoys  confiderav 
ble  credit.  There  is  only  one  trading  company,  viz,  the  Eafl-India 
Company  ;  the  ftock  of  which  amounts  to  only  ten  millions  of  livres, 
and  whofe  affairs  are  under  the  management  of  twelve  adminiftrators. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  fcienccs  have  rifen  to  a  very 
great  height  in  this  kingdom,  and  this  nation  can  boafi  of  having  pro- 
duced great  mafter-pieces  in  almoft  every  branch  of  fcientific  knowl- 
edge and  elegant  literature.  The  influence  of  a  fuperftitious  religion 
on  fcience  has  been  lefs  felt  in  France  than  in  other  Catholic  countries  ; 
probably  from  the  emulation  of  the  Catholics  with  their  Proteftant 
countrymen,  v/ho  for  many  years  enjoyed  free  exercife  of  their  relig- 
ion, and  who  made  great  progrefs  in  fciences.  During  the  laft  hun- 
dred years,  the  French  language  has  acquired  the  great  privilege  of  be- 
ing generally  introduced  as  a  polite  language  into  all  other  European 
countries.  Befides  the  excellence  of  the  French  writers  of  the  age  of 
Lpuis    XV„    the  circulation    of  that  language  mud  be    at.tribute4 
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to  the  frequent  wars  and  negociations  of  the  French,  to  the  prev- 
alence of  their  faHiions,  and  to  tli^  difperfion  of  fevcral  hundred 
thoufand  banifhed  Proteflants  over  other  countries,  where  the  polite- 
iiefs  of  their  manners  effcQed  a  predileftion  for  their  language. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Au,guftus  of  France.  The  proteftion  he  gave 
to  letters,  and  the  penfions  he  bellowed  on  learned  men,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did  not  amount  to  above  i2,oooL 
per  annum,  have  gained  him  more  glory  than  all  the  military  entcr- 
prife3,-upon  which  he  expended  fo  many  millions.  The  learned  men 
who  appeared  in  France  during  this  reign,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned.  Their  tragic  poets,  Racine  2nd  Comeille,  have  deferved- 
ly  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  :  The  firft  was  diftinguifhcd  for 
ilcill  in  moving  the  paffions  ;  the  fecond  for  majefly  ;  and  both,  for 
the  llrength  and  juftnels  of  their  painting,  the  elegance  of  their  tafte, 
and  their  flrift  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama.  Moliere  would 
liave  exhauTced  the  fubjefts  of  comedy,  were  they  not  every  whcrt 
inexhaullible,  and  particularly  in^france.  In  works  of  fatire  and  in 
criticifm,  Boileau,  who  was  a  clofe  imitator  of  the  ancients,  pofTeffed 
uncommon  merit.  But  France  has  not  yet  produced  an  epic  poem 
that  can  be  mentioned  with  Milton's  ;  nor  a  genius  of  the  fame  exten- 
{\ve  and  univerfal  kind  with  Shakefpeare,  equally  fitted  for  the  gay  and 
the  lerious,   the  humorous  and  the  fublime.     In  the  eloquence  of  the 

.pulpit  and  of  the  bar,  the  French  are  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Englifh  : 
iSoffuet,  Bourdalouc,  flechier,  Maffillon  and  Saurin,  have  carried  pul- 
pit eloquence  to  a  degree  of  perfeftion  which  the  Englifli  may  ap- 
proach to,  but  can  hardly  be  expeftcd  e^'cr  to  furpafs.  The  genius^ 
hcwever,  of  their  religion  and  government,  was  extremely  unfavourable 
to  all  improvements  in  the  moil  ufeful  branches  of  philolbphy.  All  the 
cftabli figments  of  Ixwis  XIV.  for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  were  not 
able  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  court 
i5ndminifl:ry,whohad  an  equal  interefl  in  concealing  the  natural  rights 
of  m.ankind,    and  every  found  principle  of  goverfiment.     The  Frcncli 

Jmve  not  therefore  fo  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  politic 
cal  fubjefts,  as  have  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  But  France  has  pro- 
duced iome  great  men  who  do  honour  to  humanity  ;  whofe  career  no 
obflacle  could  ftop,  whofe  freedom  no  government,  however  defpotic, 
no  religion  however  fupcrflitious,  could  curb  or  reftrain.  As  an  liif- 
torian,  De  Thou  is  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife  ;  and  who  is  ignorant 
of  Pafcal,  or  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray  ?  Few  men  have  done  move 
fervice  to  religion,  either  by  their  writings  or  their  lives.  As  for 
Montefquieu,  he  is  an  honour  to  human  nature  :  Fie  is  the  legiflatoi- 
of  nations  ;  his  works  are  read  in  every  country  and  language,  and 
wherever  they  go  they  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  human  mind. 

In  the  Belles  Lettres  and  mifcelianeous  way,  no  nation  ever  produ- 
ced more  agreeable  writers  ;  among  whom  we  may  place  Montaigne, 
D'Argens,  Voltaire  and  Marmontel,  as  the  moft  confiderable, 

Defcartes  ranks  among  the  greateft  philolophers  in  modern  times. 
He  was  the  firft  who  applied  algebra  to  the  folution  of  geometrical 
problems,  which  naturally  paved  the  way  to  the  analytic3l  difcoveries 
of  Newton.  Many  of  the  prcfent  age  are  excellent  mathematicians  ; 
particularly  D'Alembcrt,  who,  with  all  the  prccifion  of  a  geometrician, 
has  united  the  talents  of  a  fine  writer. 

Since 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt  century,  the  French  have  vied 
with  the  Englifh  in  natvn-al  philofophy.  BufFon  is  to  be  regarrled  as  a 
philofophical  painter  of  nature;  and,  under  this  view,  his  Natural 
Hiftory  is  the  fird  work  of  its  kind. 

Their  painters,  PoufTin,  l.e  Brun,  and  above  all  Le  Sueur,  did  hon- 
our to  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  have  none  at  prefcnt  to  compare 
with  them  in  the  more  noble  kinds  of  painting  ;  but  Mr.  Greufe,  for 
portraits  and  converfation-pieces,  never  perhaps  was  excelled. 

Sculpture  is  in  general  better  underflood  in  France  than  in  moll 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Their  treatifes  on  fhip-building>and  engi- 
neering {land  unrivalled  ;  but  in  the  practice  of  both  they  are  outdone 
by  the  Englifh.  No  genius  has  hitherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the  theo- 
ry or  pra£lice  of  fortification.  The  French  were  long  fuperior  to  the 
Englilh  in  architefture. 

We  fliall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  the  French  have 
now  finilhed  the  FIncyclopedic,  or  general  dictionary  of  ar(s  and  Icien- 
ces,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  moft  able^mafters  in  each  branch  of 
literature,  in  28  volumes  in  folio  (fixof  wliich  are  copper-plates)  under 
the  direftion  of  MefTieurs  D'Alembert  and  Diderot^  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  complete  coUeftions  of  human  knowledge. 

Universities  and  public  colleges.]]  Thefe  literary  inflitu- 
tions  received  a  prefent  lofs  by  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  who  made 
the  languages,  arts,  and  fciences,  their  particular  ftudy,  and  taught 
them  all  over  France  ;  but  as  the  extinftion  of  this  body  of  men  has 
Icrved  to  leffen  the  influence  of  fuuerftition  in  Fi  ance,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  interefts  of  real  learning  and  fcience  have,  upon  the 
\v'hole,  been  promoted  by  that  event.  It  is  not  within  our  plan  to  de- 
fcribe  the  different  governments  and  conflitutions  of  every  univerfity 
or  public  college  in  France  ;  but  they  are  in  number  twenty-eight,  as 
follows  :  Aix.  Anglers,  Aries,  Avignon,  Befan^on,  Bourdeaux,  Bour- 
ges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Del,  Douay,  La  Fleche,  Montauban,  Montpellicr, 
Nantes,  Orange,  Orleans,  Paris,  Pcrpignan,  Poitiers,  Pont-a-MoufTon. 
Richlieu,  Rheims,  Soiiions,  Strafbourg,  Touloufe,  Tournoife,  and 
Valence. 

Academies.]  There  are  eight  academies  in  Piiris,  namcl)-.  three 
literary  ones,  the  French  Academy,  that  of  Infcriptions,  and  that  of 
the  Sciences  ;  one  of  painting  and  fculpture,  one  of  architefture,  and 
three  for  riding  the  great  horfe,  2nd  other  military  exercifes. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  "1  Few  countries,  if  we  except 
NATURAL  AND  yvRTiFiciAL.  J  Italy,  Can  boaft  of  moie  Valua- 
ble remains  of  antiquity  than  France.  Some  of  the  French  antiquities 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and  confequently,  compared  to  them, 
.thofe  of  Rome  are  modern.  Father  Mabillon  has  given  us  a  moft  cu- 
rious account  of  the  lepulchres  of  their  kings,  which  have  been  dif. 
covered  fo  far  back  as  Pharamond  ;  and  fome  of  them,  when  broke 
open,  were  found  to  contain  ornaments  and  jewels  of  value.  At 
Rheims,  and  other  parts  of  France,  are  to  be  feen  triumphal  arches  ; 
but  the  moft  entire  is  at  Orange,  erefted  on  account  of  the  viftory  ob- 
tained over  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  by  Caius  Marius  and  Luftatius 
Catulus.  After  Gaul  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  thft  Romans 
took  vaft  delight  in  adorning  it  with  magnificent  edifices,  both  civil 
and  facred  ;  fome  of  which  are  mote  entire  than  any  to  be  met  with  in 

Italy 
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ttalv  itfelf.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  to  be  found  in  Chalon?^ 
and  likewife  at  Vienne.  Nifmes,  howcverj  exhibits  the  moft  valuable 
remains  of  ancient  architefture  of  any  place  in  France.  The  famous 
Pont  du  Garde  was  raifed  in  the  Auguftan  age  by  the  Roman  colony 
of  Nifmes,  to  convey  a  ftream  of  water  between  two  mountains  for 
the  ufe  of  that  city,  and  is  as  frefli  to  this  day  as  Weflminfler-bridge  s 
It  confifts  of  three  bridges,  or  tires  of  arches  one  above  another  ;  the 
height  is  174  feet,  and  the  length  extends  10723.  The  moderns  are 
indebted  for  this,  and  many  other  ftupendous  aquedufts,  to  the  igno« 
jrance  of  the  ancients,  that  all  ftreams  will  rife  as  high  as  their  heads. 
Many  other  ruins  of  antiquity  are  found  at  Nifmes  ;  but  the  chief,  are 
the  temple  of  Diana,  whofe  veft-iges  are  flill  remaining  ;  the  amphithe- 
atre, which  is  thought  to  be  the  fineft  and  moft  entire  of  the  kind  of 
any  in  Europe  ;  but  above  all,  the  houfe  erefted  by  the  emperor  Adrian, 
called  the  Maifon  Quarree.  The  architefture  and  fculpture  of  this 
building  are  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,  that  it  enchants  even  the  moft 
ignorant  ;  and  it  is  ftill  entire,  being  very  little  affefted  either  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  or  the  havoc  of  v/ar.  At  Paris,  in  La  Rue  de  la 
Ilarpc,  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  palace,  or  ThermJe,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoflate,  about 
the  year  356,  after  the  fame  model  as  the  baths  of  Dioclefian.  The  re- 
rnains  of  this  ancient  edifice  are  many  arches,  and  within  them  a  large 
laloon.  It  is  fabricated  of  a  kind  of  maftic,  the  compofition  of  \\'hich 
is  not  nov.'  known,  intermixed  with  fraall  fquare  pieces  of  free-flone 
2nd  bricks. 

In  Aries  in  Provence  is  to  be  feen  an  obelilk  of  oriental  granite, 
which  is  52  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,  and  all  but 
one  flqne.  Roman  temples  are  frequent  in  France.  The  molt  par- 
ticular are  in  Burgundy  and  Guienne  ;  and  other  places,  bcfides  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nifmes,  contain  magnificent  ruins  of  aqueduftsc 
The  paffage  cut  through  the  middle  of  a  rock  near  Brian^on  in  Dau« 
painy,  is  thought  to  be  a  Roman  work,  if  not  of  greater  antiquity. 
The  round  buckler  of  maffy  filver,  taken  out  of  the  Rhone  in  1665, 
being  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  twenty-one  pounds, 
containing  tlie  ftory  of  Sclpio's  continence,  is  thought  to  be  coeval 
with  that  great  general.  It  v^ould  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  different 
monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  Fiance,  particularly  in  the 
cabinets  of  tiie  curious. 

Cit;  Es  AN'D  TOWNS.  )  Thcfe  are  numcrous  in  France  ;  of  which 
U*e  {hall  mention  only  Paris,  Liile,  and  their  principal  fea-ports,  Breft 
and  Toulon. 

Liile,  ia  French  Flanders,  is  thought  to  be  the  mofl  regular  and 
ftrongeft  fortification  in  Europe,  and  was.  the  mafler-piece  of 
the  famous  Vauban.  It  is  generally  garrifoned  with  above  10.000 
regulars  ;  and,  for  its  magnificence  and  elegance,  it  is  called  Little 
Paris.  Its  manufaftures  of  filk,  cambric,  and  camblets,  are  very  con- 
fiderable  ;  and  its  inhabitants  '  amount  to  about  100,000.  Dunkirk, 
which  the  French  were  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Utrech.t  todemolifh, 
is  dill  a  thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  Englifn,  by  being  a  harbour  for  their 
imugglei i,  and  may  now,  by  an  article  in  the  lali  treaty  of  peace,  be 
put  into  what  condition  the  French  miniftry  may  pleafc.  The  reft  of 
F.ench  Flanders,  and  its  Netherlands,  abound  with  fortified  towns, 
vv'kich  carry  on  very  gainful  manufaftures.  Moving 
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Moving  fouthward,  we  come  to  the  I fle  of  France  ;  the  capital  of 
which,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  Paris.  The  population  of  Paris, 
according  to  Guthrie  docs  not  exceed  7  or  800,000  ;  according  to 
Zimmermann  68o,oooD  ;  fo  that  if  Aitkin's  conjefture  refpefting  the 
population  of  London  We  near  the  truth,*  the  population  of  Paris  ex- 
ceeds that  of  tondo^n/' 

Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  city,  the  univerfity,  arui  that 
-which  v/as  formerly  called  the  Town.  Tiie  city  is  old  Paris  ;  the  uni- 
verfity and  the  town  are  the  new,  Paris  is  faid  to  be  the  paradifs  of 
fplendor  and  diffipation.  The  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelinesl"  is  unequal- 
led for  beauty  and  richnefs.  The  Louvre  is  a  building  that  doe^.J-fbn- 
to  architefture  itfelf  ;  and  the  inflitution  of  the  French  acaditmy  far 
exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England,  or  elfewhere.  The  Thuil- 
leries,  the  palace  of  Orlean's,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Luxembourg,  where  a 
valuable  coUeftion  of  paintings  are  (hewn,  the  royal  palace,  the  king's 
library,  the  guild-hall,  and  the  hofpital  for  the  invalids,  are  fuperb  to 
the  higheft  degree.  The  city  of  Paris  is  laid  to  be  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  hotels  of  the  French  nobleffe  at  Paris  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  room  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens  ;  and  fo  do  their 
convents  and  churches.  The  ftreels  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes 
very  high,  many  of  them  feven  flories.  The  river  Seine,  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  city,  but  it  is  too  far  dillant  from  the  fea  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  navigation  ;  over  it  are  many  flone  and  wooden  bridges.  The 
police  of  Paris  is  fo  well  attended  to,  that  quarrels,  accidents,  or  felo- 
nies, feldom  happen  ;  and  Grangers,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  let 
their  appearance  be  ever  fo  uncommon,  meet  with  tile  moft  polite 
treatment.  The  ftreets  are  patrolled  at  night  by  horfe  and  foot  ;  ioju- 
dicioufly  ftationed,  that  no  offender  can  efcape  their  vigilance.  They 
likewife  vifit  the  publicans  precifely  at  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  to 
fee  that  the  company  are  gone  ;  for  in  Paris  no  liquor  can  be  had  after 
that  time.  The  publij;  roads  in  France  are  under  the  fame  excellent 
regulation,  which,  with  the  torture  of  the  rack,  prevents  robberies  in 
that  kingdom  ;  but  for  the  fame  reafon,  when  robberies  do  happen, 
they  are  always  attended  v/ith  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleafant,  and  contain  a  number  of 
fine  feats,  fmall  towxis,  and  villages  ;  fome  of  them  being  fcattercd  on 
the  edges  of  lofty  mountains  rifmg  front  the  Seine,  are  remarkably  de- 
lightful. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  which  (lands  twelve  miles  from  Pan's, 
though  magnificent  and  expenfive  beyond  conception,  and  adorned 
with  all  that  art  can  furnifh,  is  properly  a  colleftion  of  buildings, 
each  of  exquifite  architefture,  b)it  not  forming  a  whole,  agreeable  to, 
the  grand  and  fublime  of  that  art.  The  gardens  and  waterworks, 
(which  are  fupplied  by  means  of  prodigious  engines  acrois  the  Seine 
at  r>'Iarli,  about  three  miles  dillancc)  aie  uftonifhing  proofs  of  th.e  fer- 
tile genius  of  man,  and  highly  worthy  of  a  ftranger's  attention,  Tria- 
non, Marli.  St,  Germain  en  Laye,  Meudon,  and  other  royal  palaces, 
are  laid  out  y/ith  talle  and  judgment  ;  each  has  its  peculiar  beauties  for 
the  entertainment  and  amulement  of  a  luxurious  couit. 

Breft 

*  See  pa^e  94..  Note, 

+  One  Gci.'si,!^  noted  dyer  at  Rheims,  was  the  fiiftwho  fett'ed  in  tl/is  place,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  and  the  houfe  has  retained  iiis  name  ever  fince  ;  and  here  the  gieat  Col- 
k«rt,  about  the  year  i^'67,  eilabliilK^  thac  vaiuabie  inanufaflory. 
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Brefl:  is  a  fmall,  but  very  flrong  town,  upon  the  EngHfh  channel, 
with  a  moft  fpacious  and  fine  fortified  road  and  harbour,  the  beft  and 
fafeft  in  all  the  kingdom  :  Its  entrance  however,  is  faid  to  be  difficult, 
by  reafon  of  many  rocks  lying  under  vvater.  At  Breft  is  a  court  of 
admiralty,  and  academy  for  fea-affairs,  docks,  and  magazines  for  all 
kinds  of  naval  (lores,  rope-yards,  ftore-houfes,  &c.  infomuch  that  it 
may  now  be  termed  the  capital  receptacle  for  the  navy-roval  of  France, 
and  is  admirably  well  adapted  for  that  end. 

Lewis  XIV.  rendered  Toulon,  from  a  pitiful  village,  a  fea-port  of 
great  importance.  He  fortified  both  the  town  and  harbour,  for  the  re- 
ception and  proteftion  of  the  navy-royal.  Its  old  and  its  new  harbour, 
lie  contiguous  ;  and  by  means  of  a  canal,  fhips  pafs  from  the  one  to 
other,  both  of  them  having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour 
Its  arfenal,  eftablifhed  alfo  by  that  king,  has  a  particular  florehoufe  for 
each  fliip  of  war,  its  guns,  cordage,  &c.  being  feparately  laid  up. 
Here  are  fpacious  workfhops  for  blackfmiths,  joiners,  carpenters, 
lockfmiths,  carvers,  &c.  Its  ropewalk,  of  ftone,  is  320  toifes  or  fa- 
thoms in  length,  with  three  arched  walks.  Its  geneml  magazine  fup- 
plies  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  particular  llore-houfcs.  and  con- 
tains an  immenfe  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  (lores,  difpofed  in  the  great- 
eft  order.  The  other  principal  towns  in  France  are  mentioned  in  the 
Table. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  of  this  kingdom  before  the 
late  Revolution  was  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  fince  the  year  1685,  ift 
■which  the  edi£l  of  Nantes  was  repealed,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
kingdom,  no  other  Chriftlan  feft  was  legally  tolerated.  In  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  at  Bourdeaux  and  Metz,  Jews  were  tolerated  under 
certain  reftriflions.  The  feft  of  Janfenifts  are  very  numerous.  The 
Galilean  church  has  always  been  able  to  defend  its  liberties  againft  the 
encroachments  of  papal  power,  and  it  adopted  only  fuch  parts  of  the 
canon  law  as  did  not  militate  againft  its  rights.  The  bi(hoprics  and 
prebends  were  entirelv  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  No  other  Catholic 
ftate.  except  thofe  of  Italy,  had  fo  numerous  a  clergy  as  France  :  there 
were  in  this  kingdom  fo  late  as  1784,  18  archbilhops,  111  bifhops, 
166,000  clergymen,  5400  convents,  containing  200.000  perfons  devo- 
ted to  a  monaftic  life.*  The  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  then,  howev- 
er, greatly  decreafing,  and  according  to  fome  (latcments,  they  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  130,000  perfons.  The  revenues  amounted  to 
121  millions  of  livres,  but  they  were  fubjeft  to  heavy  taxation.  The 
income  of  the  bilhops  alone  was  eftimated  at  6,000,000  of  livres.  Ev- 
ery dioccfe  had  a  court,  called  bureau  diocefain,  the  jurifdi6lion  of 
which  refpe£led  the  contributions  payable  by  the  clergy,  and  was  lim- 
ited to  funis  under  20  livres.  From  thefe  courts  appeal  might  be  made 
to  nine  chambres  ccckjiajiiqucs fuperieurcs . 

The  unfettled  ftate  of  affairs  in  France,  render  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poITible,  to  give  a  juft  account  of  the  prefent  (late  of  Religion  in  that 
kingdom. 

Statement 

'*  Since  the  Revolution  all  religious  houfes  have  been  fuppreffed,  and  their  immenfe  funds- 
appropriated  to  public  ufes. '  The  revenue*  of  the  ecclefuC-ics  of  all  kinds  amounfd  to 
,(^  6,000,000  fterling. 
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Army.]     In  1784  the  whole  French  army  conlifled  of 

Infantry,  144,624 

Cavalry,                    •  58,1 7G 

Mineurs,  9j79^ 

Engineers,  326 

Total,  212.924 
The  following  is  faid  to  be  an  aftual  ftatement  of  the  French  army, 
as  reported  to  the  national  aflTembiy,  in  the  fummer  of  1792,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve,  appointed  for  the  purpofe  ; 

TROOPS      O  ¥      THE       LINE. 

Marjhal  Luckncr. 

EfFeftive  men  in  the  field,  23049 

In  the  feveral  garrifons,  '5'375 

Total,  38,424 
To  complete  the  regiment  of  which  thefe  troops 

conlift,  there  are  wanting,  5 '09 

So  that  when  the  regiments  are  complete,  the 

number  of  effe£iive  rnen  will  be,  43)833 

M.  la  Fayette. 

EfFeftive  men  in  the  field,  23,227 

In  the  feveral  garrifons,  ^oi"^^? 

Total,  38>354 

Wanting  to  complete  the  feveral  regiments,  7020 

When  complete  they  will  be,  45j374 

M.  Lamoliere, 

In  the  field,  20,943 

In  garrifon,  11,630 


Total,  3='573> 

Wanting  to  complete  the  feveral  regiments,  4,924 


When  complete  they  will  be,  37>497 

M.  Montefqiiieiu 

In  the  field,  23,380 

In  garrifon,  10,841 

M  11..  < 

Total,  34,221 

Wanting  to  complete  the  feveral  regiments,  8,650 

When  complete  they  will  be,  38,871 

Of  the  four  armies,  the  troops  in  the  field,  including  fome  compa- 
nies lately  joined,  are  90.599  ;  in  garrifon  54,173;  making,  together, 
144,772.  Wanting  to  complete  the  regiments  21,885  ;  fo  that,  wlien 
completed,  the  four  armies  will  confift  of  166,657. 

In  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  are  21,375  men  j   and  when  the  reg- 
iments are  completed  they  will  be  26,375,  ' 
In  the  colonies  ^Jiere  are  1 25564, 

T  Ths 
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The  whole  effefuve  men  of  the  tioops  of  the  line,  are  178,51s  ;  and 
when  completed  they  will  be  205,286, 

.--^  NATIONAL      GUARDS. 

With  Luckner  a  1,000 

With  Fayette  22,00a 

On  the   Rhine  16.000 

In    the   South  25,000 

In  the   Colonies  5jO0O 

In  the    Interior  3:500 


Total,  92,500 

The  troops  lately  voted  by  the  national  affembly,  and  partly  raifed, 
will  amount  to  171,774.     The  troops  of  the  line  and  volunteer  nation- 
al guards,    when   completed  will   amount  to  400,000;   and  of  thefe 
271,000  are  aftually  in  the  field,  or  in  garrifon. 
Navy.]     In  17S5,  FraiKc  had  256  fliips,  viz. 

Ships   of  the  line  72 

Friga::es  74 

Corvettes  28 

G  allies  36- 

Cutters  27 

Fire-fhips  19 

-   ,       fi 

■In  the  year  1780,  1782,  the  number  of  flrips  was  260. 

The  navy  department  is  divided  into  the  weftern  and  cafhern  depart- 
ments {^du  Ponent  iS  du  Levant)  the  firft  of  which  has  again  three  fub- 
divifions.  The  chief  ports  of  the  royal  navy  are  thofe  of  Toulon, 
Breft,  Port  Louis,  Rochefort,  and  Havre  de  Grace  ;  that  of  Cherbourg 
has  lately  been  repaired. 

All  naval  affairs  are  under  the  management  of  the  Secretaire  de  la 
Marine  ;  the  chief  commander  of  the  fleet  is  the  Lord  Admiral  of 
France.  There  are  in  France  fix  naval  academies,  and  many  military 
fchools,  for  the  formation  of  fea  and  land  officers. 

Constitution.]  The  French  conftitution,  finally  decreed  by  the 
National  Alfembly,  and  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  3d,  and  accepted 
by  him  on  the  13th  of  Sept.  1791,  contains  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
a  man  and  citizen  ;  a  guarantee  of  natural  and  civil  rights,  and  a  frame 
of -government.  The  declaration  afferts,  among  other  things,  That  all 
men  are  born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in  rights — That  thefe  rights 
are  liberty,  property,  fecurity  and  refillance  againft  oppreflion — That 
the  principle  of  fovereignty  refides  efientially  in  the  nation — That  lib- 
erty confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  every  thing,  except  that  which  is 
hurtful  to  another — That  the  law  has  a  right  to  forbid  thofe  aftions  on- 
ly that  are  hurtful  to  fociety — That  the  law  is  the  expreffion  of  the 
general  will — That  no  perlon  can  be  accufed,  arrefted  or  detained,  ex- 
cept in  the  cafes,  and  according  to  the  forms,  prefcribed  by  the  law— 
That  no  perfon  fhall  be  moleflcd  for  his  opinions,  even  fuch  as.  are  re- 
ligious, provided  they  be  confiRent  with  public  order — That  every 
citizen  may  freely  fpeak,  write  and  publifh  his  fentiments  ;  fubje£V, 
however,  to  anfwer  for  the  abufe  of  that  liberty,  in  cafes  determined 
by  the  law — That  fociety  has  a  right  to  demand  from  every  public 
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agent,  an  account  of  his  adminiftration — That  no  pcrfon  can  be  depri- 
ved of  his  property,  except  when  the  public  neceffity,  legally  afcer- 
tained,  fiiall  evidently  require  it,  and  on  condition  of  a  jufl  and  pre- 
vious indemnification. 

The  conftitution,  eftablifhed  on  thefe  principles,  declares.  That 
there  is  no  longer  nobility  or  peerage,  or  hereditary  diftinftions,  or  dif- 
tinftions  of  orders,  or  feudal  fyftem,  or  patrimonial  jurifdiftion,  or  any 
of  the  titles,  denominations  and  prerogatives  derived  from  them,  or  any 
orders  of  chivalry,  corporations  or  decorations,  for  which  proofs  of 
nobility  were  required,  or  which  fuppofed  diftinftions  of  birth,  or  any 
other  fuperionty,  but  that  of  public  officers,  in  the  exercife  of  their 
funftions — That  no  public  office  is  any  longer  faleable  or  hereditary — 
That  the  law  no  longer  recognizes  religious  vows  or  any  other  engage- 
ments contrary  to  natural  rights,  or  to  the  conftitution. 

The  conftitution  guarantees,  as  natural  and  civil  rights,  among  others, 
That  all  citizens  are  admiffibie  to  places  and  employments  without  any 
diftinftion,  but  ihat  of  ability  and  virtue — That  all  contributions  fhall 
be  divided  equally  among  all  the  citizens  in  proportion  to  their  mean 
— That  the  fame  crimes  fliall  be  fubjeft  to  the  fame  punifhments  with- 
out any  diftiuftion  of  perfons — That  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  choofe 
the  minifters  of  their  worfhip — It  promifes  that  a  national  feftival 
fliall  be  eftablifhed  to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  French  revolution, 
&c.  and  that  a  code  of  civil  law  fhall  be  framed  for  the  common  ufe  of 
the  whole  kingdom. 

By  the  conftitution,  the  kingdom  is  one  and  indivifible  ;  its  territo- 
ry, for  adminiftration,  is  divided  into  83  departments,  each  depart- 
ment into  diftrifts,  each  diftrift  into  cantons. — Thofe,  by  the  conftitu- 
tion, are  French  citizens  who  are  the  offspring  of  French  men  or 
French  women,  whether  born  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  foreign  countries, 
provided  their  fixed  refidence  be  in  France. — The  legiflature  may  nat- 
uralize a  foreigner  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  his  refiding  iri 
France,  and  taking  the  civic  oath. — The  civic  oath  is — "  I Jwcar  to  be. 
faithful  to  the  nation,  the  lazo  and  the  king;  and  to  viaintain  with  all  my 
pozvtr  the  conjlitv.tion  of  the  kingdom  decreed  by  the  National  Ajjembly  dur- 
ing the  years  ^789,  1790,  and  1791. 

The  conftitution  declares,  That  the  fovercignty  is  one,  indivifible, 
unalienable,  and  imprefcriptible,  and  it  belongs  to  the  nation — That 
the  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  all  powers,  cannot  exercife  them 
but  by  delegation — The  French  conftitution  is  reprefentative — The 
reprefentatives  are  the  legiflative  body  and  the  king. 

The  government  is  monarchical.  The  legiflative  power  is  delegated 
to  a  National  Aftembly,  confifting  of  one  chamber  only  ;  compof'ed  of 
reprefentatives,  freely  chofcii  by  the  people  every  two  years,  and  to  be 
exercifed  by  this  afTembly,  with  the  fan6Hon  of  the  king,  in  manner 
hereafter  determined — The  kgifiative  body  fliall  not  be  difl'olvcd  by 
the  king. The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  the  king,  to  be  exer- 
cifed under  his  authority,  by  minifters  and  other  refponfible  agents,  in 
manner  afterwards  determined. 

The  conftitution  declares,  that  the  number  of  reprefentatives  to  the 

legiflative  body  fliall  be  74.5  ;  and  that  they  fhall  be  diftributed  among 

the  83  departments,  according   to  the   three  proportions   of  land,  of 

population,  and  the  contribution  direft, — Of  the  745  reprefentatives, 
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2*47  are  attajched  to  the  land — 249  to  the  population,  and  249  to  thtf 
Gontribution.  In  order  to  form  a  legiflative  National  Aflembly,  the 
aftive  citizens  fhall  convene  every  two  years  on  the  fecond  Sunday  in 
March,  if  not  fooner  convoked,  in  primary  affemblies,  in  the  cities  and 
eantons.  To  be  an  aSlive  citizen,  it  is  neceffary  to  be  a  Frenchman,  or 
to  hiave  become  a  Frenchman — to  have  attained  25  years,  complete- 
to  have  reiided  in  the  city  or  canton  during  the  period  determined  by 
law — to  pay  a  contribution,  to  the  value,  at  leaft,  of  3  days  labour — not 
to  be  a  fcrvant  receiving  wages — -to  be  infcribed  in  the  municipality  of 
the  place  of  his  rehdence,  in  the  lift  of  the  national  guards — and  to 
have  taken  the  civic  oath. — Every  6  years  the  legiflative  body  fhall  fix. 
the  maximum  and  viinimum  of  the  value  of  a  days  labour.  The  prima- 
ry alTemblies  fliall  name  ele£lors,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  aftive 
citizens  refiding  in  the  city  or  canton,  viz.  one  eleftor  for  100  aftive 
citizens;  two  ele6k)rs,  from  150  to  250,  and  fo  on  in  this  proportion. 
In  order  to  be  nominated  an  eletlor,  a  man  muft  have  the  qualifications- 
of  an  a£live  citizen,  and  alfo,  in  towns  of  above  6000  fouls,  muft  poffefs 
property,  or  the  ufufrutl  of  property,  valued  on  the  rolls  of  contribu- 
tion at  a  rent  equal  to  the  local  value  of  200  days  labour  ;  or  be  the  ren- 
ter of  a  habitation,  valued,  on  the  fame  rolls,  at  a  rent  equal  to  the  value 
of  150  days  labour.  In  towns  of  lefs  than  6000  fouls — muft  poffefs 
property,  or  the  ufufruft  of  property,  valued  as  above,  at  a  rent,  equal 
to  150  days  labour  ;  or  be  the  renter  of  a  habitation,  valued  at  a  rent, 
equal  to  100  days  labour  ;  and  in  the  country — muft  poiTefs  property  or 
the  ufufruil  of  property,  valued,  as  above,  at  a  rent  equal  to  150  days 
labour  ;  or  of  being  farmer  or  lefiee  of  property  valued  at  a  rent  equal 
to  400  days  labour. 

The  eleffcors  named  in  each  department  fliall  convene,  of  full  right, 
if  they  have  not  been  convoked  by  the  proper  officers,  on  the  laft  Sun- 
day in  March,  to  choofe  the  number  of  reprefentatives,  xyhofe  nomina- 
tion fhall  belong  to  their  department,  and  a  number  of  fubftitutes  e- 
Qual  to  a  third  of  the  reprefentatives.  The  reprefentatives  and  fubfti- 
tutes fhall  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  voters,  from  the  aftive  citizens 
of  the  department.  All  aftive  citizens,  whatever  be  their  ftate,  pro- 
feihon,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  as  reprefentatives  of  the  nation, 
except  minifters  and  other  agents  of  the  executive  power,  commifTion- 
ers  of  the  national  treafury,  colleftors  and  receivers  of  the.direft  contri- 
butions, fuperintendants  of  the  indireft  contributions  and  national 
domains,  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  king's  houfehold.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  the  municipal,  miniftrativc  and  judiciary  futiftions,  fhall  be 
incompatible  with  the  function  of  a  reprefentative  of  the  nation  dur- 
ing every  period  of  the  legillature.  The  members  of  the  legiflative 
body  may  be  re-elefted  to  a  fubfequent  legiflature,  but  not  afterwards, 
until  an  interval  of  one  legijlature.  The  reprefentatives  named  in  the 
departments,  fliall  not  be  reprefentatives  of  a  particular  department, 
hut  of  the  v.^holc  nation,  and  no  inftruftions  can  be  given  them. 

No  aftivc  citizen  can  enter  or  vote  in  an  alfembly,  if  he  be  armed. 
In  no  cafe,  and  under  no  pretext,  fliall  the  king,  or  any  agents  named 
by  lam,  interfere  in  queftions  relative  to  the  regularity  of  the  convoca- 
tion, the  fitting  of  aflemblies,  the  form.of  eletlions,  or  the  political 
rights  of  citizens,  without  prejudice  to  the  funftionsof  the  king's  com- 
miirioners,  in  cafes  determined  by  law,  when  queftions  relative  to  th* 
political  rights  of  citizens  are  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunals. 
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The  reprerentatives  fnall  convene  on  the  firft,  Mont^ay  of  May,  at 
ihe  place  of  the  fitting  of  the  lafh  legiflature.  The  eldcft  of  their 
number  fhall  prefide  in  order  to  verify  the  powers  of  the  reprcfenta- 
tives  prefent.  When  373  reprefentatives  fliall  be  prcfcnt,  and  their 
powers  verified,  they  fliall  conftitute  themfelves  under  the  title  of  "The 
Legiflative  National  Aftembly" — name  a  prefident,  vice  prefident, 
and  fecretaries,  and  enter  on  bufinefs.  The  reprefentatives  fhall  pro- 
nounce in  a  body,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  the  oath — "  To 
LIVE  FREE,  OR  DIE." — They  {hall  then  individually  take  the  civic 
oath.     The  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  are  inviolable. 

The  royalty  is  indivifiblc,  and  delegated  hereditary  to  the  race  on 
the  throne  from  male  to  male,  and  by  order  of  primogeniture  to  the 
perpetual  cxclufion  of  women,  and  their  defcendanls. — The  perfon  pf 
the  king  is  inviolable:  His  only  title  is  "King  of  the  French." 
There  is  no  authority  in  France  fuperior  to  that  of  the  law.  The  king 
reigns  only  by  it,  and  it  is  only  in  the  name  of  the  law  that  he  can  re- 
quire obedience.  The  king,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  or  at  the 
period  of  his  majority,  fhall  take  to  the  nation,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
legiflative  body,  the  oath  '•  To  be  faithful  to  the  nation  and  the  law,  to 
employ  all  the  power  delegated  to  him,  to  maintain  the  conftitution  de- 
creed by  the  Conftituent  National  Affeinbly  in  the  years  1789,  1790, 
•1 79 1,  and  to  caufe  the  laws  to  be  executed."  If  the  king  does  not 
take  this  oath  within  one  month  after  an  invitation  by  the  legiflative 
body,  or  if,  after  taking  it,  he  fhall  retraft  ;  if  the  king  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  diicft  the  forces  of  it  againft  the  nation,  er 
if  he  do  not  oppofe,  by  a  formal  aft,  any  fuch  enterprize  undertaken 
in  his  name  ;  or  if  the  kina  fhall  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  if  after 
being  invited  by  a  proclamation  of  the  legiflative  body,  he  do  not  re- 
turn, in  the  delay  to  be  fixed  by  the  proclamation,  and  not  to  be  lefs 
than  two  months  ;  in  either  of  thcfe  cafes  he  fliall  be  held  to  have  ab- 
dicated the  throne,  be  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  citizens,  and  may  be  accu- 
fed  and  tried  like  them,  for  afts  pofterior  to  his  abdication.  The  con- 
ftitution provides  for  the  fplendor  of  the  throne  by  a  civil  lift,  and  al- 
lows the  king,  befides  the  guard  of  honour,  a  guard  paid  out  of  the  civil 
lift,  not  exceeding  1200  infantry  and  600  horfe. 

The  king  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  18  complete;  and  during  his 
minority  there  fliall  be  a  regent  of  the  kingdom,  who  mufl  be  a  rela- 
tion of  the  king,  the  next  in  degree  according-to  the  order  of  fucceffion 
to  the  throne,  25  years  of  age,  a  Frenchman,  refident  in  the  kingdom, 
not  a  prefumptivc  heir  to  any  other  crown,  and  have  previoufly  taken 
the  civic  oath  ;  or  if  the  minor  king  have  no  relation  thus  qualified,  a 
regent  fliall  be  chofen  by  eledors  in  each  diftrift,  appointed  for  the 
purpofe.  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  confers  no  right  over  the  prr» 
Ton  of  the  minor  king  ;  the  care  of  whom  fliall  be  confided  to  his 
mother  :  or,  in  cafe  he  have  no  mother,  or  flie  be  legally  difqualified, 
to  the  legiflative  body. 

The  prefumptive  heir  to  tlic  crown  fhall  bear  the  name  of  Royal 
Prince.  He  cannot  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  a  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional AflTembly  and  the  confcnt  of  tlie  king  :  If,  when  out  of  the  king- 
dom, he  be  required  by  the  legiflative  body  to  return  to  France,  and 
refufe,  he  is  held  to  have  abdicated  the  right  of  fucceffion  to  the 
tiirone.     To  the  kins:   alone,  belonss   the   clioice   and    levocation  t-f 
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niinifters  ;  who  are  refponfible  for  all  the  offences  committed  by  them 
againftthc  national  fafety  and  the  confiitution  ;  and  in  no  cafe  can  the 
written  or  verbal  order  of  a  king,  {heher  a  minifler  from  refponfibility. 

The  conftitution  deles^ates  to  the  legiflative  body,  the  powers  and 
funftions  which  are  ufually  given  to  fuch  bodies.  The  king  can  only 
invite  the  legiflative  body  to  take  an  objefl;  into  confidcration.  War 
cannot  be  refolved  on  but  by  a  decree  of  the  National  AiTembly,  paffed 
on  the  formal  and  necelTary  propofition  of  the  king,  and  fanftioned  by 
him.  It  belongs  exclufively  to  the  legiflative  body  to  ratify  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance  and  commerce.  The  executive  power  cannot  march, 
or  quarter,  or  fl;ation  any  troops  of  the  line  within  30.000  toifes  of  the 
legiflative  body,  without  their  confent.  The  deliberations  of  the  leg- 
iflative body  fhall  be  public,  and  the  minutes  of  the  flttings  be  printed. 
The  decrees  of  the  legiflative  body  are  prefented  to  the  king,  who 
may  refufe  them  his  aflent  ;  but  his  refufal  is  only  fufpenfive.  When 
the  two  following  legiflatures  fliall  fucceffively  prefent  the  fame  de- 
cree, in  the  fame  terms  in  which  it  was  originally  decreed,  the  king 
fliall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  fan6lion.  The  king  muft  exprefs 
his  aflent  or  refufal  within  tv/o  months  after  the  decree  is  prefented  to 
him.  If  he  aflents,  he  muft  fay—"  The  king  confents  and  mill  caiife  it  to 
be  executed." — If  he   refufe's,  he   muft  fay — "  1  he  king  zvill  examine." — 

When  the  legiflative  body  isdefinitively  conftituted,  it  fliall  fenda  de- 
putation to  inform  the  king.  The  king  may  every  year  open  the  feflTion, 
and  propofe  the  objefts,  which,  during  its  continuance,  he  ihinks 
ought  to  be  taken  into  confidcration  ;  this  form,  however,  is  not  to  be 
confldered  as  necefl"ary  to  the  activity  of  the  legiflative  body.  Eight 
days,  at  leait,  before  the  end  of  each  feflion,  the  legiflative  body  fhall 
fend  a  depution  to  the  king,  to  announce  to  him  the  day  on  which  it 
propofes  to  terminate  its  fittings  ;  The  king  may  come  in  order  to  clofe 
the  fefTion. 

.  The  fupreme  executive  power  refldes  exclufively  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  who  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  general  adminifl;ration  of  the 
kingdom,  and  alfo  of  the  land  and  fea  forces.  He  appoints  ambafl'a- 
tlois — beftows  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets,  and  makes  all  other 
appointments,  and  tranfafts  all  other  buflnefs  which  commonly  apper- 
tain to  the  office  of  fupreme  magiftrate.  The  king  alone  can  interfere 
in  foreign  political  connexions,  conduft  negotiations,  make  prepara- 
tions of  war,  diflribute  the  land  and  iea  forces,  as  he  fhall  judge  mofl; 
fuitable,  and  regulate  their  direftion  in  cafe  of  war.  Every  declara- 
tion of  war  fliall  be  made  in  thefe  terms — "  By  the  king  of  the  French, 
in  the  name  of  the  Nation." — It  belongs  to  the  king  to  agree  upon  and 
fign,  with  all  foreign  powers,  all  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and  com- 
merce, and  other  conventions,  which  he  fhall  judge  neceffary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  fl.ate,    faving  the  ratification  of  the  legiflative  body. 

The  judicial  power  can,  in  no  cafe,  be  exercifed  by  the  legiflative 
body  or  the  king.  Juflice  fliall  be  gratuitoufly  rendered  by  judges 
thofen  for  a  time  by  the  people,  inilituted  by  letters  patent  of  the 
king,  who  cannot  refufe  the  fame  ;  and  who  cannot  be  depofed,  except 
from  a  forfeiture  duly  judged,  or  fufpended,  except  from  an  accufation 
admitted.  The  public  accufer  fhall  be  named  by  the  people.  The 
tribunals  cannot  either  interfere  in  the  exercife  of  the  legiflative  pow- 
er, or  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  undertake  the  adminift.ra- 
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tive  funftions.  There  fhall  be  one  or  more  judges  of  peace  in  the 
cantons  and  in  the  cities.  In  criminal  matters,  no  citizen  can  he 
judged,  except  on  an  accufalion  received  by  jurors  or  decreed  by  tlie 
lecriflative  body  in  t!ie  cafes  in  which  it  belongs  to  it  to  profecute  the 
accufations.  After  the  accufation  {hall  be  admitted,  the  fa£l  fliall  be 
examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors.  The  party  accufed  fliall  have 
the  privilege  of  rcjefting  twenty.  The  jurors  who  declare  the  fa6t 
fhall  not  be  fewer  than  twelve.  The  application  of  the  law  {hall  be 
snade  by  judges.  The  procefs  fhall  be  public,  and  the  accufed  cannot 
be  denied  counfel.  No  man  acquitted  by  a  legal  jury,  can  be  appre- 
hended or  accufed  again  on  account  of  the  fame  faft. 

For  the  whole  kingdom  thpre  {ball  be  one  tribunal  of  errors,  ellab- 
liflicd  near  the  legiflative  body.  Its  funftions  fliall  be  to  pronounce, 
on  applications  to  quafii  judgments,  tendered  by  the  tribunals  in  the 
lafl  refort — On  applications  to  refer  caufes  from  one  tribunal  to  ano- 
ther on  lawful  grounds  of  fufpicion — On  quefbions  refpefting  jurif- 
^liftion  or  cognizance,  and  fuits  brought  againft  a  whole  tribunal  for 
illegal  or  corrupt  judgment — The  tribunal  of  errors  can  never  de- 
termine on  the  merits  of  a  cafe, 

A  high  national  court,  compofed  of  members  of  the  tribunal  of  er- 
rors and  high  jurymen,  fliall  have  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of  minifters 
and  principal  agents  of  the  executive  power,  and  of  crimes  againft.  the 
peneral  fafety  of  the  ftate,  when  the  legiflative  body  fliall  have  ilfued 
a  decree  of  accufation.  They  fhall  not  convene  but  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  legiflative  body,  and  at  the  diftance  of  30,000  toifcs  at  leaft 
from  the  place  where  the  legiflature  fliall  hold  its  felfions. 

The  conn;i!.uent  national  allembly  declares,  th'at  the  nation  has  the 
nnaliena,ble  right  of  altering  the  conflitution  ;  and  the  conftitution  ac- 
cordingly, prefcribes  the  mode  in  which  alterations  fliall  be  made. 

The  French  colonics  and  poffefTions  in  Afia,  Africa  and  America, 
although  they  conftitute  a  part  of  the  French  empire,  are  not  included 
in  the  prefent  conftilution. 

The  Conllituent  National  AiTembiy,  commits  this  depofit  to   the  fi- 
delity of  the  legiflative  body,  of  the  king  and  of  the  judges  ;  to  the  vig- 
ilance of  fathers  of  families,  to  wives,  and  mothers  ■,  to  the  afFcftion  of. 
young  citizens,  and  to  the  courage  of  Frenchm.en. 
(Signed)  VERNIER,  Prefident. 

History  OF  the  latb  Revolution'.]  To  give  fome  idea  of  the 
o.rign  of  this  memoriable  event,  we  mud  take  notice,  that  the  liberties 
of  France,  as  v/cU  as  thofe  of  Britain,  were  fecured  by  their  parlia- 
ments ;  but  in  the  French  conflitution  there  was  this  capital  defeft, 
that  the  offices  of  its  members  were  attached  to  particular  families,  ti- 
tles, or  fltuations  ;  fo  that  though  the  fanftion  of  parliament  was  re-  . 
quilite  for  rendering  every  acl  of  the  king  valid,  they  never  were  in  a 
condition  to  refufe  it.  By  degrees  it  was  generally  perceived  by  the 
people,  that  this  exceflive  power  with  which  the  monarch  was  invcft- 
ed  did  not  originate  either  in  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  or  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  ;  but,  as  the  kings  were  always  in  pol- 
feflion  of  a  great  ftanding  army,  any  attempt  at  innovation  would  have 
been  exceedingly  dangerous.  After  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  the  French  miniftry  feemed  to  adopt  a  plan  different 
frpm  what  they  had  formerly  purfued.     Juftly  funpofing  that  the  im- 
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ttienfe  trade  carried  on  by  the  Britifh  was  the  true  fource  of  their  pow» 
er,  thcv  leflened  the  army  in  order  to  increafe  the  marine  ;  and  in  this 
they  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  the  laft  war  the  French  navy  bccamd 
Tnuch  more  formidable  to  Britain  than  ever  it  had  been.  But  by  this 
improvement,  the  power  of  the  king,  whofe  defpotifm  could  only  be 
fupported  by  a  great  ftanding  army,  was  leflened  of  courfe.  The  army 
which  a  {Tilled  the  Americans  imbibed  from  them  enthuliaflic  notions 
of  liberty,  which  they  would  probably  diffufe  among  their  country- 
men, and  confequently  render  them  more  impatient  of  thetyranny  they 
laboured  under  than  they  were  before.  Befides  this,  the  vaft  expenfes 
auendingthe  war  with  Britain  had  augmented  the  national  debt  far  be- 
yond every  refource  whicli  the  kingdom  could  afford,  fo  that  govern- 
iTient  were  put  to  the  laft  fhift  in  order  to  carry  on  the  neceflary  opera- 
tions. In  1776,  the  finances  had  been  put  under  the  direftion  of  M. 
Neckar,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  a  Proteftant,  by  whom  a  general 
reformatif^n  was  made  tliroughout  every  department  in  the  revenue. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  a  variety  of  unnecefTary  offices  in. 
the  royal  houfehold  were  abolifhed,  as  well  as  many  falutary  regula- 
tions made  for  the  public  benefit.  By  his  aftivity,  the  excefs  of  dif- 
burfements.  above  the  revenue,  which  in  the  year  1776,  had  amounted 
to  at  leaft  a  million  fterling,  was  converted  into  an  excefs  of  revenue 
above  the  difDuiTements,  amounting  to  445,000!.  Thefe  reformations, 
however,  not  being  calculated  to  pleafe  fuch  as  had  found  their  in- 
tereft  in  the  ahufes  of  revenue,  he  was  difmifled,  and  others  more  a- 
grccahle  to  the  views  of  the  courtiers  appointed.  Succeeding  minif- 
ters  being  endowed  neither  with  the  integrity  nor  abilities  of  M.  Nec- 
kar,  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  natioji  were  on  the  point  of  being 
entirely  ruined,  when  the  aflemVly  of  notables  was  convened.  This  af- 
fembly  had  been  inftituted  in  the  early  ages,  and  was  compofed  of  arch- 
bifhops,  bifnops.  various  prefidents  of  the  different  parliaments,  and 
deputies  of  the  different  flates.  Thus  it  was  a  proper  reprefentation  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  as  fuch  had  been  frequently  called  in  times  of 
public  danger  and  diftrefs.  The  minifter  at  this  time  was  M.  de  la  Cal- 
cnne,  who  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  poffeffed  of  that  difintereftednefs 
for  which  M.  Neckar  was  fo  emineritlv  diftinguifhed.  He  is  faidtohave 
prevented  theAffemblv  from  fitting,  from  the  29th  of  January  1787,  vv^hen 
3t  was  convened,  to  the  22d  of  February  ;  and  to  this  the  fubfequcnt 
revolution  is  faid  immediately  to  have  been  owing  ;  as,  during  the  in- 
terval, an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  members  of  converfing  with 
each  other,  communicating  their  complaints,  and  forming  fchemes  for 
redrefs. 

When  the  Affcm.bly  at  laft  met  for  builnefs,  the  king  told  them, 
that  the  object  of  their  meeting  was  to  improve  the  revenues  ;  to  alcer- 
tain  their  freedom  by  a  mere  equil  partition  of  taxes  ;  to  difengage  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  from  fome  ot  its  embaraffments  ;  and  to  lup- 
portj  as  far  as  poffihle.  the  -poorer  part  of  the  community.  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne  acknowledged  the  deficiency  of  the  annual  revenue  to  bo  about 
80  millions  of  livres  (about  three  millions  fterling)  which  deficiency 
he  traced  as  far  b.^ck  as  the  time  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  preceptor, 
and  afterwards  minifter  to  Louis  XV.  Tlie  Abbe  Terai,  he  faid, 
had  found  the  deficcncy  at  74  millions,  and  left  it  at  40  ;  while 
M.  Neckar,  who  had  found  it  at  37  in  the  year  1776,  had  left  it  at  56 
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5n  1780  ;  and  in  18  months  after  that  time  it  had  rifen  to  80.  M.  Nee- 
Icar  offered  to  refute  this  charge  ;  but  Calonne  refufed  to  enter  into 
any  difcufllon  of  the  matter,  and  the  king  would  not  allow  of 
an  inquiry.  On  a  fair  ftate  of  the  cafe,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  was  at  leafl  130  millions  ;  and  this  was  the 
more  alarming,  as  during  the  adminiftration  of  Calonne,  no  lefs  than 
fix  hundred  millions  of  debt  had  fallen  in.  The  remedy  he  propoled 
was  a  general  tax  on  land,  and  a  flamp  aft.  Tliis  lart,  called  the  Tim- 
ire,  occafioned  the  greateft  alarm.  It  was  even  faid,  that  every  letter, 
which  at  any  time  might  be  adduced  as  a  proof  in  a  procefs  at  law,  was 
to  be  ftamped.  Oalonne's  fpeech  was  publiflied  and  feverely  criticifed  ; 
he  was  fuppofed  to  have  traced  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  very 
high,  in  order  to  conceal  his  own  faults  ;  and  he  was  oppofed  by  the 
nobility  and  clergy  ;  whofe  privileges  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  invaded 
by  his  land  tax.  In  fhort,  fo  great  were  the  difficulties  and  emb^rrall- 
ments  of  the  minifter,  that  he  appealed  from  this  Affembly  to  the  peo- 
ple, blaming  the  Notables  for  their  oppofition,  as  he  did  not  mean  to 
impofe  any  new  tax  on  the  people,  but  to  relieve  them.  In  a  gener.il 
meeting,  on  the  93d  of  April,  the  king  exprclTed  his  ibrrow  for  the 
vafh  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  promifed  amoreexaft  economv  forths 
future;  but  concluded  with  mentioning  the  ftamp  aft.  The  Notables 
received  the  fpeech  with  the  utmofh  applaufe,  but  ventured  to  iuquiic 
into  the  neceflity  of  a  new  tax,  the  propoled  term  of  its  duration,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  favings  to  be  made  bv  it.  This  uncom- 
mon boldnefs  did  not  give  offence  :  The  king  condefcended  to  cnter 
into  particulars,  and  calculated  the  incrcafe  of  revenue  at  40  millions: 
The  Notables  proceeded  in  their  inquiries,  and  it  was  now  iuggcfted 
that  an  Affembly  of  the  States  fhould  be  called,  as  the  Notables  weie 
■not  competent  to  impofe  a  new  tax.  As  the  deliberations  of  the  Not- 
ables were  not  carried  on  in  fecret.  this  propofal  wasinftantlv  circulat- 
ed through  the  capital,  and  fuppofed  to  be  a  new  difcovery.  The  Nota- 
bles were  foon  after  diffolved,  without  having  accompliflied  anv  th  ing, 
excepting  the  juflification  of  M.  Neckar.  During  their  refearches  into 
the  affairs  of  the  revenue,  it  was  found,  that  at  the  end  of  his  admin- 
iftration,  there  was  an  excefs  often  millions  annuailv;  while  atprefent 
the  fix  hundred  millions  which  were  fallen  in,  had  not  been  accouritcd 
for,  and  a  deficiency  of  between  130  and  140  millions  was  to  be  fup- 
plied. 

The  Affembly  of  Notables  w.is  fucceedcd  by  the  cRabliflmricnt  of  the 
Council  of  Finance;  a  free  pa  ffagc  for  corn  was  alloWed  fiom  one 
province  to  another  ;  and  the  Corvft:.^,  or  perfonal  fervices  to  the  lord, 
were  aboliihed  by  edift  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  flamp  aft  was  eflab- 
lifhed.  It  extended  to  all  letters  and  commiflions  for  every  office  and 
place,  either  honorary  or  ufeful  :  for  every  grant,  title,  or  conceffion  ; 
certificates  for  ftudy  ;  grants  under  the  privy  feal  ;  commiffions  in  the 
affairs  of  the  king  ;  accounts  and  receipts  of  every  kind,  ■&c.  &c. 

The  weight  of  this  tax  was  looked  upon  to  be  fo  intolerable,  tliat 
the  parliament  refufed  to  regifler  it.  In  fi:ead  of  this,  thev  called,  in 
their  turn,  for  accounts,  till,  in  the  difcuffion  of  the  affair,  it  was  alfo 
fuppofed  to  be  difcovered,  that  the  parliament  had  no  right  to  tax,  but 
that  it  exifted  only  in  the  States  General.  The  peers  were  convened 
by  the  parliament  on  the  3olh,  andjoined  v/ith  them  in  all  thcii-  views, 

A  bed 
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A  bed  of  juftice  was  held  by  the  king  on  the  cth  of  Au^uft:,  at  which 
the  parliament  was  obliged,  to  attend,  and  the  cdift  was  regiflered  not- 
-withftanding  their  proteft  to  the  contrary.  Ten  days  after,  they  were 
banifhed  to  Troyes,  and  the  edift  regifiered,  by  authority,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Acconipts,  and  the  Couit  of  Aids  ;  though  eacli  body  joined  the 
parliament  in  their  oppofition  and  proteRs,  applauding  them  for  their 
firmnefs  and  propriety  of  conduct. 

The  banifhrnent  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  refented  fo  much  by 
the  whole  nation,  that  in  a  fliort  time  it  was  found  neceflary  to  recall 
them,  and  matters  were  tor  a  time  conciliated  .:  though  on  this  occa- 
fion,  it  is  faid,  that  the  parliament  departed  from  the  principles  they 
had  formerly  proceeded  upon.  Difturbances,  however,  were  very  foon 
revived.  The  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  was  banifhed  in  the  month  of 
Augufl;  the  fame  year,  and  the  confequences  were  fimilar  to  what  have 
been  related  concerning  that  of  Paris.  The  latter  was  fcaixely  recall- 
ed, when  they  were  delired  to  regifter  a  loan  to  be  taken  up  by  gradual 
inftalmenfs.  which,  the  minifter  pretended,  would  in  11792,  render  the 
revenues  more  than  equivalent  to  the  expenfes  ;  but  as  this  loan  a- 
mounted  to  no  lefs  than  3^jo  millions,  fomewhat  more  than  15  million? 
fterling,  the  pariiam.ent  hcfitated,  notwithftanding  ail  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  minifter.  At  lafb  the  king  himfelf  came  to  t?ie  houfe,  and  held 
what  is  called  a  Royal  SeiTion.  The  cdifts  were  nov/  i-egiftered,  but 
the  duke  of  Orleans  protefled,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  againft  the 
legality  of  the  proceeding.  The  parliament  protefled  againft  the  le- 
gality of  the  feflion  itfelf,  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  duke  of  Orleans, 
with  four  others,  were  baniflied  ;  the  king  called  for  the  journals  of 
the  houfe,  deftroyed  the  proteft,  and  forbade  it  to  be  inferted  again. 
Great  clamours  were  raifed  by  the  banifhrnent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  other  members  of  parliarnenfc  ;  remonftrances  were  prefenled  by 
the  parliaments  cf  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  and  Rennes,  but  the  exiles  were 
not  recalled  till  the  fpring  of  1788. 

Towards  the  end  of  1 787,  matters  were  apparently  in  a  ftate  of  tran- 
quillity, the  loans  being  filled,  and  the  royal  payments  exaft.  Secret 
difcontents  and  commotions,  however,  had  undoubtedly  taken  place  ; 
the  paffion  for  liberty,  which  had  already  difplaved  ilfelf  in  great  free- 
dom of  fpeech,  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  at  laft  broke  forth  with 
irrefiftible  fury  in  the  month  of  June,  1789.  The  National  AfTcmbly, 
or  Eftatcsof  the  Ivingdom,  were  then  fitting,  and  had  been  fo  for  fome 
time,  when  on  the  20th  of  the  month,  an  addrefs  to  the  king  waspre- 
fented  by  the  nobility,  complaining  that  "the  deputies  pf  the  Third 
Eftate  had  attempted  to  centre, in  their  own  perfons,  the  whole  authority 
of  the  States  General,  v/ithout  waiting  for  the  concurrence  of  the  oth- 
er orders,  or  the  fan£lion  of  his  Majcfty — that  they  had  attempted  to 
convert  their  decrees  into  laws  ;  and  had  ordered  them  to  be  printed, 
publiflred  and  diftributed  in  the  provinces  ;  had  repealed,  and  re-enafl:- 
ed  the  taxes,  and  feetned  to  attribute  to  themfelves  the  united  rights 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  three  great  orders  who  com.pofe  the  States 
General."  In  confequence  of  this  the  king  iflTued  a  proclamation,  in- 
timating that  he  would  hold  a  Royal  Seftion  in  two  days.  At  nine  in 
the  morning,  Mr.  Baillie,  the  prefident  of  the  commons,  went  to  the 
hall  with  his  two  fecretaries,  but  found  the  door  fhut,  and  guarded  by 
foldiers  ;  the  hall  was  alfo  filled  with  foldiers.  and  all  (rhe  benches  tora 
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up.  The  commanding  officer  informed  them  that  he  had  orders  to  al» 
low  nobody  to  enter  the  hall  ;  to  which  the  prcfident  replied,  tliat  he 
had  no  orders  to  discontinue  the  meetings  of  the  National  Afiembly  ; 
but  was  again  told,  that  pofitivc  orders  had  been  given  to  allow  no- 
body to  enter  the  halls  of  the  States  General  before  the  Ro)'al  Seffionsi 
It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Target,  an  emind^^t  lawyer,  and  member  for, 
Paris,  that  an  oath  fhould  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  Affembly, 
that  thev  were  called  together  to  fix  the  conftitution,  and  operate  the 
regeneration  of  public  order  ;  that  nothing  could  prevent  them  from 
continuing  their  deliberations,  in  whatever  place  they  were  compelled. 
to  hold  their  meetings  ;  that  wherefoever  the  members  are  collcfted, 
there  the  National  Afiembly  is ;  and  that  each  member  take  a  folemn 
oath  never  to  feparate,  but  to  alfemble  together  wherever  circumftan- 
ces  require,  until  the  conftitution  be  eftablifhed,  and  confolidated  on 
proper  foundations. 

This  propofal  was  received  with  loud  acclamations  ;  the  oath  was 
figned  by  the  prefident  and  members,  as  well  as  by  the  deputies  from 
St.  Domingo,  who  requefled  leave  to  do  fo  ;  after  which  the  National 
Affembly  proceeded  to  bufinel's.  They  began  with  refolving  that  an 
addrcfs  fliould  beprefented  to  the  king,  for  augmenting  the  pay  of  the 
national  troops  of  France,  to  an  equality  wiih  thofe  of  foreigners  in 
the  French  fervice,  viz.  from  four  and  a  half  to  fix  and  half  fous  per 
day;  thus  conciliating  the- army  to  their  fide,  in  cafe  there  fliould  be 
occalion  for  their  affiftance  in  the  affair.  Thefe  proceedings  were  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  his  Majeflv.  On  the  23d  of  June,  he  held  a  fef- 
fion  of  the  Three  Eftates,  to  whom  he  made  a  fpeecb,  complaining  that 
he  was  not  feconded  in  his  benevolent  intentions;  that  the  States  Gene- 
ral had  been  futingmorc  than  two  months,  without  having  even  agreed 
on  the  preliminaries  of  their  opciations.  Infbead  of  confulting  the 
good  of  their  country,  they  had  raifed  an  oppofition.  and  made  pre- 
tenfions  to  v^hich  they  were  not  entitled.  His  Majeffy  conhdcred  it 
as  incumbent  upon  him  to  deilroy  the  feeds  of  thefe  tatal  divifions,  and 
lie  called  upon  the  two  principal  claffes,  the  nobility  and  clergy.to  affift 
him  in  his  endeavours,  and  to  propofe  a  re-union  of  confultation  and 
opinion,  which  ought  to  take  place  for  the  general  good  of  the  king- 
dom. A  declaration  was  then  read  by  the  keeper  of  the  feals,  confifl- 
ing  of  35  articles,  by  way  of  conceffion  to  his  fubjefts,  the  moft  remark- 
able of  which  were  the  abolition  of  lettres  de  cachet  j  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  States  ;  the  prefent  States  Gene- 
ral to  fix  the  manner  of  convening  the  next,  and  to  form  the  provincial 
ftates  ;  cuflom  houfes  to  be  removed  to  the  frontiers  ;  the  fait  duty  to 
be  foftened  till  it  could  be  abolifhed  ;  civil  and  criminal  juftice  to  be 
reformed  by  the  king  ;  corvees  and  mortmain  to  be  aboliflied,  and  no 
ta:;  impofed  without  the  confent  of  the  States,  &c.  After  this  declara- 
tion, the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  feals  left  the  hall  ;  but  the  Tiers  Etaty 
or  Commons,  remained,  with  fome  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  who  had 
joined  them,  and  paffed  fome  very  fpirited  refolutions  in  fupport  of 
what  they  had  already  done.  Next  day  the  oath  was  fubfcribed  by 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  40  of  the  principal  nobility,  and 
200  of  the  clergy.  They  now  began  to  exert  themfelves  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty  with  great  fpirit.  On  the  introdu£lion  of  a  deputation  from 
the  nobles,  the  prefident  of  the  commons  was  not  allowed  to  addrefs 

them 
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thsm  in  the  ufual  terms,  "  I  have  tlae  honour  to  acquaint  you  ;"  but, 
*'  I  am  requefked  to  acquaint  you,"  In  taking  the  oath,  it  was  infifted 
that  the  country  flaould  be  put  before  the  king.  A  propofai  of  an- 
nulling all  the  taxes,  and  laying  them  on  by  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional AlTembly  was  made  by  Mr.  Target,  and  inflantly  agreed  to  with- 
out one  diffenting  voice. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commons  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  find  that  their 
proceedings  were  agreeable  to  the  nation  at  large.  Denutations  were 
received,  not  only  from  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  but  from  the  eleftors 
of  the  provinces,  alFuring  the  alTembly  of  their  firm  fupport  and  deter- 
mination to  ftand  or  fall  with  them  in  the  caufe  they  had  undertaken^ 
But  while  thus  employed,  to  the  mutual  fatisfaftion  of  ihemfelves  and. 
of  the  people,  the  commons  received  a  meffage  from  the  king,  com- 
manding them  to  depart  from  the  hall.  Some  of  them  replied,  that  they 
might  be  taken  out  dead,  but  would  not  go  alive.  The  foldiery  were 
then  commanded  to  interfere,  but  they  pofitively  refufed  ;  and  the 
king  was  informed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  the  Due  de  Chatelet, 
that  he  could  not  anfwer  for  the  fafcty  of  his  royal  perfon,  if  the  or- 
ders given  to  the  troops  were  to  be  inforced.  His  Majefty  then  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  nobility  and  clergy,  defiring  them  to  join  the  commons, 
which  v/as  accordingly  done  ;  but  any  little  hope  of  accommodation 
"which  might  now  take  place  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  following 
accident.  Two  foldiers  of  the  French  guards  formed  a  defign  of  en- 
tering the  National  AlTembly,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  Due  de 
Chatelet,  their  colonel,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  regiment.  With  this 
view  they  had  dreffed  themfelves  in  plain  clothes  ;  but  being  obferved 
by  the  duke,  they  were  by  him  committed  to  prifon.  From  thence 
they  fent  a  letter  to  the  Affembly,  informing  them  of  the  danger  in 
which  they  were,  on  account  of  the  patriotic  behaviour  of  the  regi- 
ment who  had  refufed  to  fire  on  their  countrymen.  This  letter  pro- 
duced the  moft  afionifhing  eifcft.  A  multitude  of  people  fet  out 
from  the  Palais  royal,  where  the  friends  of  liberty  were  affembled,  with 
R  dehgn  to  releafe  the  prifoners.  As  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
shey  were  joined  by  many  thoufands  of  others,  among  whom  were  a 
Tiumber  of  the  French  guards.  Having  procured  the  neceffary  infl,ru- 
inents,  as  they  went  along,  the  gates  and  bolts  of  the  prifon  were  for- 
ced, and  the  prifoners  releafed  in  lefs  than  an  hour.  Troops  of  dva- 
!goons  and  huifars  were  fent  for,  but  they  refufed  to  aft,  drank  with  the 
multitude,  and  joined  in  their  acclamations. 

Such  an  alarming  tumult  could  not  fail  to  aflPeft  even  the  boldeft 
patriots.  A  deputation  was  tliereforc  fent,  at  the  rnotion  of  Mr.  Tar- 
;get,  to  the  king,  requefting  him  to  take  effeftual  meafures  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  prelent  troubles,  and  to  forgive  what  was  pad.  His 
Majefty  conlcnted,  and  the  AfTcmbly  continued  its  proceedings.  Some 
cf  the  noVjility  and  clergy  attempted  to  enter  a  protefh  againft  every 
thing  that  had  been  done,  but  they  were  overpowed  by  a  vaft  ma- 
jority. The  prefidency  of  the  Alfembly  was  ofi^^ered  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  on  his  declining  the  office,  it  was  offered  to  the  archbifh- 
•op  of  Vienne,  who  accepted  it.  The  king,  however,  perceiving  his 
authority  almolt  annihilated,  refolved  to  overawe  the  AfTcmbly  by  en- 
camping his  troops  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  excited  a  general 
aiarm,  and  the  Aflembly  became  tumultuous.  M.  Mirabeau  now  be- 
gan 
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gan  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  as  a  fpeaker.  After  taking  notice  that  the 
ftation  of  the  troops  was  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  the  Affem- 
bly,  and  that  the  very  finding  them  in  provilions  in  iuch  a  time  of 
fcarcity  muft  be  a  grievance,  they  being  no  Icfs  than  35,000  in  number, 
he  propofed  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  would  order  back 
the  troops  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  together  with  the 
train  of  artillery  they  had  along  with  them  ;  and  informing  him,  that 
in  cafe  any  difturbances  were  apprehended  at  Paris  or  Vei failles,  he 
might  raife  companies  of  armed  burghers,  who  would  be  a  fufficient 
proteftion.  This  addrefs  was  prefentcd,  but  the  king  did  not  think. 
proper  to  fend  away  his  troops,  though  he  alfured  the  Affembly  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  offered  to  remove  the  place  of  their  fit- 
ting to  Noyon,  or  SoifFons. 

Thefe  affurances  feem  to  have  removed  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Af- 
fembly.    They  now  proceeded  to  confider  the  difmiflion  of  M.  Neirk.- 
ar,  and  his  affociates  in  the  miniftry  ;  they  prelcnted  an  addrefs  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  virtues  of  the  difmiifed  niinifters,  af- 
furing  his  Majefty  that  the  nation  neither  could  nor  would  have  any 
confidence  in  the  new  ones.  They  reprefented  the  horrors  of  the  fccne 
which  muft  enfue,  if  the  troops  fliould  aft  agaioft  the   Parifians,  and 
propofed  to  fend  a  committee  to  the  capital  to  prevent  bloodflied.   To 
this  an  unfavourable  anfwer  was  given  ;  the  king  refufing  cither  to  re- 
move the  troops,  or  to  allow  the  committee  to  be  fent  to  Paris.     This 
anfwer  produced  a  number  of  Ipirited  refolutions  ;  among  which  was 
the  following  :    "  That  this  Affembly,  dreading  the  fatal  confequencei 
which  his  MajeHy's  anfwer  may  produce,  mud  continue  to  infift  up- 
on the  ren/jval  of  the  troops,  drawn  together  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Verlailles  ;  and  upon  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  armed  bodies  of  citizens."      Thefe  refolutions  were  taken 
on  the  13th  of  July,  and  next  day  the  people  began  to  arm  themfelves  ; 
a  party  of  troops  entered  the  capital,  but   the    French  guards  having 
joined  the  people,  only  a  flight  fkirmifb  happened,  in  which  two  draor- 
00ns,  of  the  duke  de  Choifeuil's  regiment,  were  killed  and  two  wound- 
ed.    The  troops  then  left  the  city,  and  the  people  proceeded    to   a& 
openly  in  iupport  of  the  caule  of  liberty.     The  police  of  the  city  was 
now  entirely  without  influence,  and  its  place  was  fupplied   by   armed 
burghers  ;  the  fliops  were  fhut  up  ;  ageneval  confternation  prevailed 
all  over  the  city  ;  and  it  was  propofed  to  raife  a  militia  of  48,000  men. 
The  firfl;  exploit  performed  by  thefe  patriots,   was  forcing  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Laylare,  where  they  found  a  confiderable  quantity  of  corn, 
as  well  as  of  arms  and  ammunition,  fuppofed  to   have   been    brought 
thither  from  the  arfenal,  as  to  a  place  of  fecurity.     Next  dav  the  hof-. 
pital  of  invalids  was  fummoned  to  furrender,  and  taken  poiTeflion  of 
after  a  flight  refifl;ance.     The   cannon,    fmall   arms,   and    ammunition 
were  feized,  and  thus  all  the  citizens,    who   chofe   to  arm  themfelves, 
was  iupplicd  with  what  was   neceflaiy.      The  ammunition   lodged   in 
the  Baftile  was  then  demanded  the  fame  evening.     A  flag  of  truce  had 
preceded  the  body  of  people  v/ho  made  the  demand,  and  was  anfwcred 
from   within  ;  but,   neverthelefs,  the  commandant  gave  oi'ders  to  his 
troops  to  fire,  and  killed  feveral  of  them.     Enra.ged  at  tilis  proceeding, 
they  rufhed  forward  to  alfault  the  place.  The  governour  then  confent- 
ed  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  them,  upon  condition  that  they  Ihould 
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make  no  dlfturbance.  This  being  readily  agreed  to,  about  40  paneej 
the  draw  bridge,  which  was  initantly  drawn  up,  and  the  whole  party 
imaffacred.  Exafperated  at  this,  the  people  affaulted  the  fortrefs  with 
fuch  violence  that  it  foon  furrendered  ;  and  the  governor,  -with  fome 
of  the  more  aftive  perfons  in  this  treachery  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
heads  carried  on  pikes  round  the  city.  Only  four  or  five  prifoners 
Were  found  in  the  Baflile.    Some  account  fay  feven.* 

The  king  now  perceiving  that  all  the  troops  he  could  command 
would  be  irfufficient  to  quell  the  infurreftion,  repaired  to  the  Alfem- 
bly,  and  informed  them,  thai  he  had  ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  a 
certain  diflance  from  Paris  and  Verfailles.  This  fpeech  was  received 
with  univerfal  applaufe  ;  and  foon  after  the  troops  had  retired,  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  who  diftinguiflned  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  army  of  the 
Urnted  States,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Paris  militia,  along  with 
M.  Bailly,  Prevot  de  Marcliands.  The  number  of  armed  men  in  the 
capital  were  now  computed  at  1^50,000.  The  king  put  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  the  citizens,  and  palfed  through  Paris  to  the  Hotel  de  Vllle, 
efcorted  only  by  them.  On  entering  that  place,  he  declared  that  he  ap- 
peared there  only  to  gratify  the  wiihes  of  the  people,  and  to  affure 
them  of  his  readinefs  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity to  the  city.  In  return  he  received  eve-iy  teftimony  of  aflFeftion 
that  could  be  exprelfed  by  a  numerous  and  orderly  people.  This  was 
followed  by  a  difmiiTion  of  all  his  new  fervants,  and  the  recal  of  Mr. 
Neckar. 

1  All  this  time  the  patriotic  party  continued  to  gain  ground;  The 
capital  was  guarded  by  the  militia  ;  the  troops  removed fpeedily  to  the 
places  from  whence  they  came  :  The  Due  de  Chatelet  rrfignsd  his 
command  ;  and  feveral  changes  were  made  in  the  miniflry.  The  Due 
de  Llancourt  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  National  Affembly  in  room 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne,  whofe  time  was  expirv:d  ;  and  the  king, 
hearing  that  a  number  of  his  guards  had  joined  the  militia,  granted 
leave  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  retain  as  many  as  chofe  to  flay  ; 
at  the  fame  tim^e,  he  authorifed  the  guards  to  enter  among  the  militia, 
with  a  promife  to  continue  their  pay  and  maintenance  till  the  city  was 
reduced  into  a  flate  of  tranquillity. 

Though  this  extraordinary  revolution  was  attended  with  much  lefs 
bloodflred  than  what  ufually  accompanies  affairs  of  this  kind,  yet  it 
was  not  wholly  bloodlefs.  Eefides  thofe  who  perifhed  immediately  in 
the  affair  of  the  Bafhile,  feveral  other  viftims  were  offered  up  at  the 
fhrine  of  liberty.  One  of  thefe  v»'as  M.  de  Foulon,  late  intendant  of 
Paris,  who  was  accufed  of  having  caufed,  or  increafed  the  fcarcity  in 
that  capital.  To  avoid  the  popular  fury,  he  had  fpread  a  report  of  his 
death,  and  retired  to  his  houfe  in  the  country.  Here  he  was  difcover- 
ed,  and  dragged  to  Paris,  where  he  was  hrfh  hanged,  his  head  then  cut 
oft',  and  carried  upon  a  pole  to  meet  his  fon-in-law,  M.  Berthier,  the 
jntei>dant  at  that  time,  whofe  death  had  been  already  determined  upon, 
and  who  had  been  feized  at  Compeigne.  The  marquis  de  la  Fayette 
interceded  for  Berthier  as  far  as  lie  could  with  fafety.but  to  no  purpoie. 
In  the  provinces  the  moll  giicvous  dilorders  took  place.     In  Britanny 

feveral 

■  ■*  This  affair  has  been  differently  reprefented  ;  and  the  public  muft  patiently  wait  for  an 
authenticated  account  of  this,  and  other  p.irticiil<irs  of  this  intereiling  Revolution,  till  ir 
(hall  be  fully  acco,TipIi(hed  and  national  trancjuillity  reltoied. 
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feveral  regiments  laid  down  their  arms  when  ordered  out  againft  the 
infurgents.  At  Havre  de  Grace  the  whole  garrifon  left  the  fort  on 
hearing  what  had  happened  at  Paris,  and  the  burghers  immediately 
took  poireflion  of  it.  A  rnoft  melancholy  affair  happened  at  Befancon, 
which  at  once  difcovered  the  greateft  cruelty  and  depravity  in  the  per- 
petrators. The  people  there  having  refolved  to  celebrate  the  revolu- 
tion at  Paris  by  rejoicings,  a  nobleman  of  the  oppofite  party,  by  name 
M.  de  Mefmay,  projefted  the  horrid  fcheme  of  pretending  to  enter  in- 
to the  views  of  the  people,  with  an  inlention  of  deftroying  them  at 
once.  For  this  purpole  he  invited  them  to  an  entertainment  at  his 
caflle  of  Quefnay.  A  great  number  of  the  people  attended,  and  were 
mofl  barbarioufly  maCfacred  at  once,  by  blowing  them  up  with  gun- 
powder, by  means  of  a  concealed  mine.  The  wretch  himfelf  efcaped, 
but  his  caftle  was  demolifhed  by  the  enraged  populace,  and  not  only 
lh:it  of  Quefnay,  but  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  on  this 
occafion,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  feveral  valuable  buildings  were 
deflroyed.  Among  thefe  was  the  rich  Abbey  of  the  order  of  Citeaux, 
frequently  animadverted  upon  by  Voltaire.  On  examining  into  this 
affair,  however,  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Affembly,  it  was  faid 
to  have  happened  by  accident,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  could  be  io. 

While  thefe  diflurbanccs  were  going  on,  the  roads  were  befet  by 
troops  of  banditti  and  robbers,  chiefly  foreigners.  At  Montmartre 
5000  defperadoes  began  to  level  the  platforms,  with  a  view  to  ereO; 
batteries  for  deftroying  the  city  ;  but  being  dilperfed  by  the  citizens, 
they  formed  themlelves  into  feveral  bands,  and  committed  many  dep- 
redations ;  but  at  laft,  intelligence  having  been  received  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  thefe  and  other  enormities,  200  citizens  fet  out  in  queft  of 
the  robbers,  whom  they  found  difperfed  in  parties  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  attacked  the  citizens  with  ftones,  &c.  but  being  foon  put 
to  flight,  and  200  taken  prifoners,  the  country  was  reftored  to  tran- 
quillity. 

The^impatience  of  the  nation  for  the  return  of  M.  Neckar  now  grew 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  y\.flsmbly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  demand- 
ing it,  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Sire, 
"  You  came  yellerday  among  us,  and  teftified  your  confidence  in  our 
counfels,  requiring  us  to  give  them  in  the  prefent  dreadful  ftate  of  af- 
fairs. We  were  yefterday  in  the  capital,  where  we  faw  and  heard 
every  thing.  Your  whole  people  are  afflifted  at  the  fate  of  Mr.  Neckar, 
and  demand  him  of  your  Majefty.  Every  body  holds  your  prefent 
minifters  in  horror  :  the  public  indignation  is  at  its  height  ;  we  there- 
fore. Sire,  for  the  happinefs  of  your  kingdom,  for  your  own  happinefs, 
advife  you  to  recal  Mr.  Neckar." 

We  may  judge  of  the  ftate  of  humiliation  to  which  the  mighty  fov 
ereign  of  France  was  now  reduced,  by  his  fending  the  following  letter, 
addrefled  to  Mr.  Neckar,  unfealed,  to  the  National  Affembly,  for  theif 
infpeftion  ; 

"  The   King   of  France    to  Mr,   Neckar. 
"  I  have  been  deceived  refpefting  you.     Violence  has  been  commit' 
ted  on  my  charafter.     Behold  me  at  length  enlightened.      Come,  Sir, 

come 
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come  without  delay,  and  refume  your  cl.iims  to  my  confidence,  vs'hicH 
you  have  acquired  forever.  Mv  heart  is  known  to  you.  I  expeft 
you  with  all  my  nation  ;  and  1  very  fmcerely  fhare  in  its  impatience. 
On  which,  I  pray  Cod,  Sii-,  until  you  return,  to  take  you  into  his 
holy  and  worthy  keeping." 

In  confequence  of  this  letter,  M.  Neckar  haftened  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  people  with  the  moftexcellive  exultations,  and 
by  the  king  with  the  greateil  cordiality  and  afF££lion.  He  was  attend- 
ed to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  by  M.  de  St.  Pried,  the  fecretary  of  Hate,  and 
fci'corted  by  a  numerous  company  of  :he  horfe  and  foot  militia.  The 
people  who  were  in  the  Place  de  Grcve,  being  impatient  to  fee  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  adjacent  room  ;  and  during  the  fhort 
time  of  h'is  abfcnce,  the  AlTembly  came  to  a  refolution  of  pafTmg  a  gen- 
eral amnefty,  in  confequence  ot  the  fellival  which  exifled  by  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Neckar,  and  that  the  fame  fliould  be  read  in  all  the  church- 
es of  France  ;  which  refolution  was  in  the  highefl  degree  acceptable  to 
the  worthy  miniller  on  his  return.  On  the  report  of  this  tranfaftion 
to  the  States  General  at  large,  however,  iome  difputes  enfaed,  and  it 
was  urged  by  fome,  that  the  ele6tors  of  Paris  had  no  right  to  grant  a 
general  amnefty,  as  fuch  power  belonged  only  to  the  Affembly  ;  and 
the  lame  day  a  refolution  was  brought  forward,  in  which  it  was  infill- 
ed, that  a  tribunal  fhould  be  creeled  forjudging  of  the  demerits  of  fuch 
offenders  as  fhould  be  brought  before  it,  on  acculations  of  having  at- 
tacked the  fafety,  peace,  or  liberty  of  the  public,  though  the  people  had 
a  right  lo  pardon  them  if  they  thought  proper. 

During  this  time  of  trouble  and  confuiion,  the  Englifh  nation  had 
become  highly  obnoxious  to  the  French  patriots.  The  reafon  of  this 
■was,  that  the  people  of  Engiand  were  reported  to  be  fuch  enemies  to 
the  French,  that  they  had  even  denied  them  a  morfel  of  bread  in  the 
time  of  their  prefent  calamity.  The  duke  of  Dorict  had  Written  a 
letter  to  the  count  d'Artois,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
baron  de  Caftelnau  ;  and  this  was  faid  to  be  in  favour  of  the  noblelfe, 
and  the  party  of  the  queen,  who  were  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  though,  in  truth,  it  was  merely  complimentary.  News  had 
likewife  been  circulated  of  an  Englifh  fleet  failing  from  Plymouth,  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Brefl  ;  and  a  pamphlet  againil  the  commons  had 
been  publifhed  by  lord  Camelford.  All  thefe  afperfions,  however, 
were  quickly  wiped  off,  by  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Dorfec  to  the  count 
de  Montmorin,  and  which  was  read  in  the  National  Alfctnbly.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  the  Count  de  Liancourt,  prefident  of  the  Allembly, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Montmorin,  in  which  he  expreffed  the 
grealefl  fatisfaftion  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the  Englilh,  from  be- 
ing treated  as  enemies,  were  held  as  affeftionate  friends,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation was  confirmed  by  fome  further  correfpondence  between  Dor- 
let  and  Montmorin. 

The  national  Affembly  having  now  in  a  great  meafure  overcome  all 
oppofition,  proceeded  to  new  model  the  conllitution.  For  this  pur- 
pole  twenty  two  articles  were  formed  ;  in  which  were  included,  an 
equal  taxation  ;  a  renunciation  of  all  privileges,  whether  perfonal, 
provincial,  or  municipal  ;  redemption  of  feudatory  rights  ;  various 
i'upprefhons  and  abolitions  of  particular  jurildiftions,  duties,  and  fer- 
viccs  i  abolition  of  the  f die  of  oificcs;  juitice  to  be  executed  without 

any 
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any  expenle  to  the  people  ;  admifllon  of  all  citizens  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices  ;  his  Majefty  to  be  proclaimed  the  Reftorer  of  French  Lib- 
erty ;  amcdal  tobcftruck,  and  TcDcu^n  celebrated  in  memory  of  this  re- 
markable event,  Onthercprefentation  ofthe  minifler, aloanof 30  mill- 
ions was  voted,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  preffing  exigencies  of  the 
ftate,  until  the  finances  could  be  properly  regulated.  The  French  guards 
were  voted  a  medal  of  50  livres  ;  but,  in  the  molt  patriotic  manner, 
they  fent  three  of  their  body  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  begging  leave  to 
decline  this  honour,  on  account  of  its  expenfe  ;  likewife  refufing  to  ac- 
cept of  any  pecuniary  acknowledgement  from  their  fellow  citizens  ; 
but,  however,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation,  dehring  a  medal!  of  fix 
livres  each,  to  wear  at  their  buttons.  They  were  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  city  militia,  and  to  have  ao  fols  per  day. 

While  the  affembly  were  thus  proceeding  vigoroufly  in  their  work, 
of  reformation,  a  report  was  fpread  of  a  mine  having  been  formed 
from  under  the  ftiables  of  the  count  d'Artois,  to  the  hall  of  the  Affem- 
bly, with  a  defign  to  repeat  the  horrible  fcene  at  Quifnay.  After  the 
moft  diligent  fearch,  a  vaft  hole  of  great  depth  was  difcovered  in  one 
of  the  cellars,  but  which  did  not  appear  to  have  any  communication 
with  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  though  from  hence  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  fome  fuch  horrid  plot  had  been  in  agitation.  In  other  re- 
fpeftsthey  were  difturbed  by  intelligence  of  dreadful  diforders  com- 
mitted in  the  pi  ovinces ;  where,  among  many  other  fhameful  proceedings, 
it  was  proved,  that  a  number  of  perlons  went  from  province  to  prov- 
ince, fpreading  fatfe  news,  and  encouraging  the  populace  to  infurrec- 
tion  ;  and  even  the  authority  of  the  king  was  pretended  to  be  produc- 
ed by  thel'e  mifcreants  for  every  fpecies  of  diforder.  To  remedy  this 
atrocious  evil  they  palled  a  decree,  that  all  municipal  bodies  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  in  towns  as  in  the  country,  fhould  watch  over  the 
maintenance  of  general  tranquillity  ;  that,  at  their  requifition,  the  na- 
tional militia,  and  all  the  troops  fliould  come  to  their  alRftance,  in  pur- 
I'uing  and  apprehending  all  public  difturbers  of  the  peace,  &c.  and  to 
prevent  any  abufe  of  power,  the  national  militia  and  foldiers  fhould. 
take  a  certain  oath,  the  form  of  which  was  mentioned.  This  fcheme 
was  at  firft  oppofed  by  M.  Mirabeau  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  he  dropped 
his  oppofition,  and  the  refolution  was  carried  unanimoufly,  and  had, 
foon  after,  the  fanftion  of  a  royal  proclamation  to  the  fame  purpofc. 

The  authority  of  the  Affembly  continuing  ftill  to  increafe,  they  next 
proceeded  to  take  into  confideration  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  to  ex- 
amine the  penfion  lift,  and  to  affign  a  particular  fum  of  the  royal 
revenue  in  time  to  come.  The  utmoft  extent  of  a  country  clergy- 
man's revenue  was  fixed  at  1500  livers,  or  I^.  62,  their  curates  to  have 
L.  25  ;  the  city  priefts  L.  100,  and  their  curates,  L.  53.  The  bifhops, 
and  other  beneficed  clergymen  to  undergo  a  proportionable  reduction,. 
They  began  alfo  to  conhder  the  fuppreffion  of  monaflic  orders,  from  ^ 
wliich,  and  the  propofed  rcduftion  ofthe  clerical  revenues,  it  was  com- 
puted that  the  finances  of  the  nation  mufl  be  confiderably  augmented. 
From  fome  calculations  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  ecclefiaflics, 
fecular  and  regular,  with  the  nuns,  amounted  to  316,27/}  ;  and  that, 
for  their  fupport,  an  annual  revenue,  of  117,099,500  livers  was  requir- 
ed. Near  80,000  of  both  fexes  were  fuppofed  to  belong  to  the  differ- 
ent orders,  and  there  ware  17,000  mendicants.  The  diflreffed  ftate  of 
U  thg 
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the  national  finances  now  began  to  draw  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
Affembly,  but  of  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
it  was  announced  to  the  Affembly,  that  there  was  a  deputation  of  la- 
dies from  Paris,  who  came  to  offer  their  jewels  and  valuable  ornament* 
for  the  fervice  of  their  county.  Thefe  fair  patriots  were  received  with 
the  utmoft  politenefs,  and  it  was  propofed  by  the  ladies  themfelves, 
that  an  office  fhould  be  cftabliflied,  merely  for  the  reception  of  jewels, 
which  fhould  be  fold,  and  the  fum  applied  to  the  diminution  of  the 
national  debt.  An  addrefs  of  thanks  was  voted  by  the  Afiembly  tO' 
thefe  generous  females  ;  their  names  were  ordered  to^ be  publifhed  in 
the  votes  of  the  Affembly  ;  and  tbev  were  authorized  to  wear  a  badge 
of  diftinftion,  on  account  of  their  having  made  fuch  an  honorable  fac- 
rifice.  The  example  of  the  ladies  of  Paris,  in  giving  up  their  jewels, 
was  followed  by  a  vafl  numiber  of  individuals  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  many  gifts  of  great  value  were  every  day  brought  in  by  patriots  of 
all  denominations. 

But  v/hile  matters  were  thus  going  on,  feemingly  in  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  manner  for  the  patriots,  the  king,  at  the  head  of  the  ariftocratic 
party,  had  fo  far  ftrengthened  himfelf,  that  he  ventured  to  give  a  very 
tmfavourable  anfwerto  moft  of  the  requifitionsof  the  Affembly.  This, 
however,  was  the  1  aft  effort  of  royalty.  The  commons,  confcious  oF 
their  own  power,  adhered  ftriftly  to  the  principles  they  had  laid  do'wn, 
and  which  the  other  two  orders  were  by  no  means  able  to  oppofe. 
The  following  articles  were  finally  determined,  as  part  of  the  new  con- 
ftitution  of  the  kingdom. 

1.  All  powers  flow  effentlally  from,  and  can  only  eraartate  from 
the  nation. 

2.  The  legiflative  power  rcfides  in  the  National  Affembly,  compofedy 
of  the  rcprefentaiives  of  the  nation  freely  and  legally  ele6ted. 

3.  No  aft  of  the  legiflative  body  fhall  be  deemed  law,  unlefs  con- 
fented  to  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation^  and  fanftisned  by  the 
Scing. 

4.  The  fupreme  executive  power  refidcs  in  the  hands  of  the  king, 

5.  The  judicial  power  can  in  no  cafe  be  exereifed  by  the  king,  nor 
by  the  legiflative  body;  but  juftice  fliall  be  rendered  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  by  the  tribunals  eftabliflaed  by  the  law,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  new  conftitution. 

The  diftrcffed  fbate  of  the  national  finances  at  laft  overcame  every 
other  conflderation,  and  for  fometime  engroffed  the  attention  of  ths  Af- 
fembly. A  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Neckar,  taking  into  confidera- 
tion  the  urgent  neceffities  of  the  ftate  ;  and  propofing  certain  reduftions 
in  the  royal  houfeholds,  penfions,  clergy,  &c.  requefting  alfo  a  contri- 
bution from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  but  which  was  to  be 
made  only  once,  and  not  to  be  renewed  on  any  pretence  v/hatever. — • 
The  contribution  was  reflrifted  to  a  nett  fourth  of  the  income,  without; 
any  inquiry  into  the  perfon's  fortune  ;  a  lift  of  contributions  to  be  made 
out,  and  the  money  returned  to  them,  if  alive,  in  the  year  1  792,  bu*: 
their  heirs  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  it.  None,  whofe  in- 
come did  nor  exceed  400  livres,  to  be  included  in  the  tax.  This  wa* 
followed  by  a  donation  of  100,000  livres  from  M.  Neckar  hirafelf.— ' 
The  plan  was  laid  before  the  king,  with  the  articles  of  the  new  confti- 
feution  J  but  his  Majefty  informed  thorn,  that  thoug^h  he  affented  to  the 
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blan  of  the  new  conflitution,  it  was  on  this  pofitive  condition,  that  the 
general  refult  of  their  deliberations  fhould  leave  hnn  in  the  full  pof- 
feffion  of  the  executive  power.  However,  after  making  forr.c  remarks 
on  the  conftitution,  he  acquiefced  in  it  for  the  prefent,  until  a  mora 
perfeft  fyftem  could  be  adopted.  This  anfwer  was  deemed  infufflcient, 
and  a  deputation  was  fent  to  his  Majcfty,  requiring  his  unequivocal 
aflent  to  the  new  conflitution. 

This   was   followed  by  mo  ft  violent  tumults.     A  new  tegiment  of 
troops  happening  to  arrive  at  X'erlaillcS;  were  fumptuoufly  entertained 
by  the  Gardes  du  Corps  in  the  palace.      I'he  king  and  queen  themfelvcs 
honoured  them  v/ith  their  prefencc,  by  which  the  whole  aflembly  were 
foelcvated,  that  among  other  inftancesof  their  exultation,  they  tore  the 
national  cockades,   the  badge  nf  patnotifm,    from  their  hats,  trampled 
them  under  their  feet,  and  lupplied  themfelves  with  black  ones.     This 
produced  fuch  difturbances  at  Paris,  that  all  the  diftrifts  of  the  capital 
were  fummoned,  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  ordered  to  proceed 
immediately  to  Verfailles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  bring 
the  king  under  liis  guard  to  Paris.     The  marquis  hefitated  at  firfl;,    but 
■was  foon  glad  to  comply,  on  hearing  that  a  gibbet  was  prepared    for 
himfelf,  and  another  for  the  mayor,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal.      In  confe- 
quence  of    this    preremptory    command,   he    fet   out   at   the  head   of 
20,000  men,    and   attended   by   feveral   of  the   magiflrates   of   Paris. 
The  flame  of  patriotifm,  however,  had  now  extended  itfelf  eveii  to  fe- 
males of  the  loweil;  clafs.      Eight  thoufand  fifh  women  had  preceded 
the  marquis,  and  about  two  o'clock   next  morning   had  entered  thc3 
palace  with  an  intention  to  feize  and  kill  the  queen.     It  was  afterwards 
found,  that  feveral  of  the  French  guards   had   mixed  among    them  iit 
women's  drelTes.     On  their  ariival,  they  forced  their  Vv'ay  to  her  Ma- 
jelly's  apartment,  who  intlantly  ran  to  that  of  the  king,  with  only  her 
fhift  on.     The  mob,  however,  were  fortunately  repulfed  by  the  guards^ 
of  whom  a  greater  number  than  ordinary  had  been  ordered  to  flcep   in 
the  antichambers  adjoining  to  the  queen's  apartrhcnt.     On  the  arrival 
of  the  Pariaan  troops,  a  Ikirmifli  enfucd  betwixt  them  and  the  guards, 
in  which  feveral  were  killed  on  both  fides,  and  among  the  reft  feveral 
Women  who  had  mixed  themfelves  with  the  patriotic  foldiers.  The  re- 
giment of  Flanders,  notwithftanding  the  afFeftion  they  had  pretended 
for  the  king,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  refufed  to  fire.       The  bodv 
guard  relifled  as  long  as  they  were  able,  but  at  lafl  were  overpowered 
and  put  to  flight ;  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette, the  Parifians  were  prevented  from  entering  the  palace.  In  a  littld 
time  the  tnarquis  was   introduced  to  the  king,  along  with  fome  of  thd 
magiflrates  of  Paris,  by  v/hom  the  defire  of  the  people  was  communicat- 
ed to  his  Majcfty  that  he  fhould  remove  to  the  capital.     As  he  knew  that 
refiflance  would  be  vain,  he  complied  with  their  defue  on  afTurance  of 
proteftion  ;  and,  the  royal  equipages  being  ordered  to  be  got  ready,  hs 
fet  out  with  the  queen,  tire  dauphin,  Monfieur,  the  king's  brother,  and 
.the  king's  aunts,  attended  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  about  5000 
_guards.     The  road  was  fo  crowded  with  people,  that  though  50,000  of 
the  PariRan  troops  had  been  fent  out  to  keep  the  way  clear,   it  was  fi^s 
hours  before  they  reached  the  Hotel  de   Ville,  though  the  di^ance  is 
only  twelve  miles.     In  this  humiliating  procefuon,  it  is  not  to  be  fup- 
ppfed  but  their  Majefties  muft  havenwt  with  iBa«y  intuits,  fufficiently 
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difagreeable  to  people  in  their  high  flation,  abflrafted  from  all  confideVa- 
tions  of  perfonal  fafcty.  Indeed  even  of  this  there  feemed  now  to  be  ve- 
ry conhderable  danger.  The,  queen  particularly  was  abuf°d  by  the 
patriots  of  her  own  fex,  who  called  loudly  for  her  to  be  given  up  to 
them,  that  they  might  put  out  her  eyes,  and  cut  off  her  ears.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  king  was  harrangued  by  M.  de  St. 
Mery,  who  affuted  his  Majefly  that  he  had  only  been  conducted  to  Pa- 
ris for  his  belter  fccurity,  and  that  he  would  find  himfelf  more  happy 
among  his  loyal  children  there  than  he  had  been  at  Verfailles  ;  after 
which  he  was  csndufted  to  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  an  old  and 
ruinous  place,  which  had  not  been  inhabited  fincc  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  where  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  rbyal  family. 

Thus  was  the  finifhing  flroke  given  to  the  authority  of  the  French 
monarch.  He  inftantly  caufed  it  to  be  announced  to  the  National" 
Alfcmbly,  that  he  complied  with  their  demands  in  the  fulleft  extent. 
Since  that  time  he  has  continued  a  kind  of  prifoner,  infomuch,  that  he 
has  not  the  freedom  of  going  any  where,  even  to  the  fhortefl;  didance, 
for  the  purpofe  of  amufement,  without  the  attendance  of  fome  perfons 
under  the  name  of  guards.  Having  once  fpoke  of  taking  the  diverfion 
of  the  chace,  he  was  inftantly  informed,  that  looo  of  the  Paris  militia 
were  ready  to  attend  him  ;  on  which  he  declined  the  amufement.  The 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  touched  with  the  miferable  fituation  to  which 
his  fovereiga  was  reduced,  made  a  propofal  for  recalling  his  own. 
guards  ;  but  this  excited  fuch  murmurs  among  the  people  at  large,  that 
it  was  thought  proper  to  drop  the  fcheme  altogether.  At  firfl  the  royal 
pair  were  overwhelmed  with  addreffes  and  congratulations,  many  of 
them  of  a  very  difagreeable  kind.  The  queen  was  conftrained  to  give 
audience  to  a  deputation  of  females  of  the  very  loweffc  clafs,  fome  of 
whom  were  among  thofe  who  had  attempted  to  murder  her  a  few 
nights  before.  Thefe,  by  one  whom  they  had  chofen  for  their  preii- 
dent,  demanded  the  liberty  of  all  prifoners  who  were  not  malefaftors, 
deferters  not  excepted.  The  Count  de  Luxemburg  then  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  queen,  the  pardon  of  thofe  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
who  had  been  obliged  to  lly  into  foreign  countries,  viz.  the  count 
d'Artois,  the  princes  of  Conde,  and  Conti,  which  was  agreed  to.  The 
fair  prcfident  of  this  illuflrious  band  is  faid  to  have  appeared  fo  pretty 
in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  that  he  did  not  fufiFer  her  to  depart  without  a  kifs. 
The  mob  having  thus  prefumed  fo  far,  foon  ran  into  the  greatefh  ex- 
ccffes  ;  and,  affuming  the  power  of  life  and  death,  fliewed  a  determi- 
nation to  proceed  to  execution  in  a  fummary  way  againft  every  one 
who  was  obnoxious  to  them  ;  but  having  put  to  death  in  this  manner  a 
baker,  with  fome  circumftances  of  barbarity,  the  Afiembly  inftantly  de- 
termined to  put  the  capital  under  martial  law.  This  was  attended 
with  fo  good  an  effeft,  that  in  a  fhort  time  thedifturbances  ceafed,  and 
the  Affembly  were  no  more  interrupted  in  their  deliberations.  Only 
a  fingle  attempt  has  been  made  to  refcue  the  king,  and  this  ended  very 
unfortunately  for  the  projcftor,  the  marquis  le  Faveras.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  difcovery,  this  nobleman,  with  his  wife,  who  is  alfo  prin- 
cefs  of  Anhalt  Chambourg,  were  taken  into  cuftody.  One  of  the  wit- 
nelfes  againft  them  was  M.  de  St.  Prieft,  lecretary  of  ftate.  He  depof- 
ed,  that,  about  the  jniddle  of  Auguft,  he  was  ac colled  by  an  unknown 
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•gentleman,  who  afterwards  owned  lilmfelf  to  be  the  marquis  \c  Fa\e- 
ras.  This  flranger  told  him  that  he  felt  for  the  king  and  royal  family, 
and  was  ready  to  facrifice  himfelf  if  he  could  prefcrvc  tlicm  from  thr 
difaflcrs  which  threatened  both  ihem  and  the  kingdom  in  general.  The 
privileges  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  he  faid,  ought  to  he  fuppnrtcd  ; 
and  he  had  a  force  of  1  200  men  ready  to  aft  againft  the  National  Ai- 
ifemblv,  and  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  The  defign  is  further  faid  to 
liaA'e  been  that  the  marquis,  M.  Bailli,  and  the  mayor,  fhould  have 
been  murdered  in  tlie  firft  place  ;  after  which  the  king  and  queen 
■were  to  have  been  efcorted  to  Lifle,  in  Flanders,  by  a  band  of  3000  vol- 
unteers. The  guard  at  the  barrier  towns,  it  is  faid,  liad  been  gained 
over  to  this  fcheme,  and  a  loan  of  three  or  four  millions  procured  for 
putting  it  in  execution.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  fet  on  foot,  and 
it  having  appeared  to  them  that  the  marquis  was  really  concerned  in 
the  affair,  he  was  impeached,  tried,  and  condemned  by  2 1  judges  againfl 
19,  to  make  tlie  Amende  Honourable,  and  then  to  be  hanged  ;  but  as  the 
iiew  regulations  required  that  four-fifths  of  the  judges  fhould  be  unan- 
imous before  a  prifoner  could  be  condemned,  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence  was  fufpendcd  :  But  on  the  l8th  of  February  1790,  he  was  again 
condemned  to  make  the  Amende  Ilonouarhlf.  before  tlie  gate  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Nortre  Dame,  from  thence  to  be  drawn  in  a  cart  to  the 
Place  de  Greve.  with  his  head  and  feet  bare,  a  lighted  flambeau  of  two 
pounds  weight  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  a  linen  fi:ock  covered  with 
brimflone,  having  a  label  on  his  bread,  with  the  words  CoxspinAToa 
AGAINST  TiiK  State,  wrote  upon  it  in  large  charatTlers.  And  laflly, 
having  confefTed,  on  his  knees,  the  crim.es  meditated  again  ft  his  coun- 
try, and  begged  pardon  of  God,  his  country,  his  fovereign,  and  juftice, 
he  was  to  be  hanged  on  a  giillows  ereftcd  for  the  purpofe.  This  fevere 
Sentence  was  put  in  execution  next  day,  without  the  leaft  mitigation. 

No  inflitution  does  the  AfTcmbly  more  honour  than  the  unlimited 
toleration  in  religious  matters,  wliich  has  at  length  taken  place  in  that 
once  intolerant  country  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  this  impor- 
tant point  was  carried  without  a  divifion.  Jiy  this  aft  of  toleration, 
every  perfon,  of  whatever  profedion,  the  Jewifh  only  excepted,  is  en- 
titled to  bear  offices  in  the  ftate.  whether  civil  or  military  :  nor  can- 
any  thing  be  accounted  an  unlawful  impediment,  except  difobedience 
to  fome  of  the  decrees  of  the  National  Allembly.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  Catholics  at  laft  can  flicw  unlimited  toleration  to  Proteflants, 
while  the  latter,  in  fome  countries,  cannot  bear  v/ithone  another  with- 
out the  fecurity  of  a  Tep  AEl  j  and  v/hile  they  are  thus  new-modelling 
the  government,  we  cannot  help  obferving,  that  every  method  is  ufed 
♦o  cxtinguifh  the  debts  of  the  French  nation,  v/ithout  overburthening 
the  people  with  taxes  ;  a  confideration  which  feems  to  have  been  long 
forgotten  in  Great  Britain,  where  a  tax  is  fcldom  taken  off  after  being 
once  laid  on  ;  while  the  produce  feems  to  be  employed  for  the  purpofes 
of  luxury  and  idlenefs  to  individuals,  rather  than  to  fupply  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  flate.  Even  the  Jews  at  Bourdeaux,  and  fome  other  placer,, 
have  had  their  privileges  confirmed  to  them,  which  are  very  confiderablc 
viz.  a  liberty  of  partaking  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  of  purchafing  prop- 
erty, voting  at  eleftions,  ferving  offices  military  and  civil,  and  difcharg- 
ing  the  duties  of  them,  even  on  the  fabbath  day.  Another  refolution 
fcas  pafled,  that  there  fhall  be  no  diftinftion  of  orders   in   France,   ir? 
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confequencc  of  which  the  whole  body  of  nobility  are  annihilated.  A 
third  rcfolution  determines,  that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  officers 
of  the  police  to  imprilon  any  perfori,  by  way  of  correftion,  for  more 
than  three  days,  without  bringing  him  to  a  trial. 

Among  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  people  we  mufl  recTcdri  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Baftile  to  have  been  the  mod  remarkable. 

"The  mind,"'  lays  Mr.  Paine,  "  can  hardly  piflure  to  itfelf  a  more 
tremendous  fcene  than  what  the  city  of  Paris  exhibited  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  Eaflile,  and  for  two  days  before  and  after,  nor  conceive  the 
pofiibiiity  of  its  quieting  fo  foon.  At  a  diftance,  this  tranfaftion  has 
appeared  only  as  an  aft  of  heroifm,  {landing  on  itfelf  ;  and  the  clofe 
political  connexion  it  had  with  the  Revolution  is  loft  in  the  brilliancy 
of  the  atchievement.  But  we  are  to  confider  it  as  the  firength  of  the 
parties,  brought  man  to  man,  and  contending  for  the  ifTue.  The  Baf- 
tile was  to  be  either  the  prize  ortheprifon  of  the  affailants.  The 
downfil  of  it  included  the  idea  of  the  downfal  of  Defpotifm  ;  and 
this  compounded  image  was  become  as  figuratively  united  as  Bunyan's 
Doubting  Caftle   and  Giant  Defpair. 

The  National  Allembly,  before  and  at  the  time  of  taking  the  Baftile, 
was  luting  at  Verfailles,  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Paris.  About  a" 
week  before  the  rifmg  of  the  Pariiians,  and  their  taking  the  Baftile,  it 
was  difcovered  that  a  plot  was  forming,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  King's  youngeft  brother,  for  demolifhing  the  Na- 
tional Afiembly,  feizing  its  members,  and  thereby  crufhing,  by  a  cmp 
,f/c  wz^n'^f.  ?n  hopes  and  pro{pe6ts  of  forming  a  free  government.  For 
j;he  fake  of  hmnanity,  as  well  as  of  freedom,  it  is  well  this  plan  did 
not  fucceed.  Examples  are  not  wanting  to  fliew  how  dreadfully  vin- 
di£live  and  cruel  are  all  old  governments,  when  they  are  fuccefsful  a- 
gainft  wliat  they  call  a  revolt. 

This  plan  muft  have  been  fome  time  in  contemplation  ;  becaufe,  in 
order  to  carry  it  into  execution,  it  was  necefTary  to  colleft  a  large  mili- 
tary force  round  Paris,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  that" 
city  and  the  National  Afiembly  at  Verfailles.  The  troops  deftined  for 
this  fervice  v>'ere  chieliy  the  foreign  troops  in  the  pay  of  France,  and 
who,  for  this  particular  purpofe,  were,  drawn  from  the  diftant  provin-r 
«:es  where  they  were  then  ftationed.  V\''hen  they  were  coUcfted,  to 
the  amount  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thonfand,  it  was  judg- 
ed time  to  put  the  plan  into  execution.  The  rniniftry  who  vv'ere  then 
in  office,  and  who  were  friendly  to  the  Revolution,  Vv'ere  inftantly  dif- 
miiTed,  and  a  new  miniftry  formed  of  thoCo  who  had  concerted  the' 
proje6l  ;.  ainong  whom  was  Count  de  Broglio.  and  to  his  Ihare  was  giv- 
en the  oomrriand  of  thofe  troops.  The  charafter  of  thii,  man,  as  dcfcrib- 
ed  to  me  in  a  letter  which  I  comm.unieated  to  Mr.  Burke  before  he 
becran  to  write  his  book,  and  from  an  authority  which  Mr'.  Burke  welV 
hnows  was  good,  was  that  of  "  an  high  flying  arifiocrat;  cool,  and  ca- 
pable of  everv  mifchief.'' 

While  thefe  matters 'V'i^er'e  agitating,  the  National  Aifembly  ftobd  in' 
the  moft  periloiis  and  critical  fituation  that  a  body  of  men  can  be  lup- 
v.ofcd  U)  aft  in.  They  were  the  devoted  viftims,  atid  they  knew  it. 
They  had  the  hearts  and  wiflies  of  their  country  on  their  fide,  Biit' 
military  authority  they  had  none.  The  guards  of  Broglio  i'urrounde'd 
ih.e  hall  where   the  Alfenlbly  latj  veady^  at  the  word  ot  comniirnd^   tty 
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feize  their  perfons.  as  had  been  done  the  year  before  to  the  Parliamenfc 
in  Paris.  Had  the  National  Alfembly  deferted  their  truft,  or  had  they' 
exhibited  figns  of  weaknefs  or  fear,  their  enemies  had  been  encourag-" 
ed,  and  the  country  depreffed.  When  the  fituation  they  flood  in  the 
caufe  they  were  engaged  in,  and  the  crifis  then  ready  to  burft  which 
Jhould  determine  their  pcrfonal  and  political  fate,  and  that  of  their 
country,  and  probably  of  Europe,  are  taken  into  one  view,  none  but  a 
heart  callous  with  prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  dcpcndance,  can  avoid 
interefting  itfclf  in  their  fucccfs. 

The  Archbifliop  of  Vienna  was  at  this  time  Prefident  of  the  National 
Aifembly  :  a  perfon  too  old  to  undergo  the  fcene  that  a  few  days,  or  a 
few  hours,  might  bring  forth.  A  man  of  more  attivity,  and' bolder 
fortitude,  was  necelTary  ;  and  the  National  Alfembly  chofe  (under  thqr 
form  of*  a  Vice-Prehdent,  for  the  prefidency  Hill  rcfidcd  in  the  arch- 
ibilhop)  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  this  is  the  only  inflance  of  a  Vice-Prefi- 
dent  being  chofen.  It  was  at  ihc  moment  that  this  ftorio  v/as  pending 
(July  11}  that  a  declaration  of  rights  was  brought  forward  by  M.  de  ik 
Fayette.  It  was  haftily  drawn  up,  and  makes  only  a  part  of  a  more 
extenfive  declaration  of  rights,  agreed  upon  and  adopted  afterwards  b%^ 
the  National  Affembly.  The  particular  reafon  for  bringing  it  forward' 
at  this  moment  (M.  de  la  Fayette  has  fince  informed  me)  was.  that  if 
the  National  AlTembly  fliould  fall  in  the  threatened  deflruftion  that 
then  furrounded  it,  (ome  traces  of  its  principles  m.ight  liave  the  chance 
of  furviving  the  wreck. 

Every  thing  now  was  drawing  to  a  crifis.  The  event  was  freedom  or 
(lavery.  On  one  fide,  an  army  of  nearly  thirty  thoufand  men  ;  on  the' 
other,  an  unarmed  body  of  citizens  ;  for  the  citizens  of  Paris,  on  whom' 
the  National  AlTembly  mull  then  immediately  depend,  were  as  unarm- 
ed and  as  i<indifciplined  as  the  citizens  of  London  are  pow.  The 
French  giTa^ds  had  given  {Irong  fymptoms  of  their  beincr  attached  to 
the  national  e^ufe  ;  but  their  numbers  were  fmall,  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  force  that  I^voglio  cDnirnanded,  and  their  officers  were  in  the  inte- 
preft-of  BroglJo. 

jyiatters  being  now  ripe  for  execution,  the  new  miniflry  made  their 
appearance  in  office.  The  reader  will  carry  in  his  mind,  that  tlie  Baf- 
tile  was  taken  the  i4th  of  July  ;  the  point  of  time  I  am  now  fpeaking 
to,  is  the  12th.  iuimcdiatcly  on  the  news  of  the  change  of  minifliy 
jeaching  Paris  in  the.  afternoon,  all  the  play  houfes  and  places  of  enter- 
tainment:, Ihops  and  houfes,  were  fliut  up.  The  change  of  miniflry 
was  confidered  as  the  pi  elude  of  hollilities,  and  the  opinion  v/9s  rightly 
founded. 

The  foreign  troops  began  to  advance  towards  the  city.  The  Prince 
dd^Laiiibefc,  who  commanded  a  body  of  German  cavalry,  approached 
by,' the  Place  of  Eewis  XV.  which  councils  itfelf  v.'ir.h  fome  of  the 
fl/^ets.  In  his,  march,  he  infultcd  an4  ftruck  an  old  man  with  his 
fword.  The  French  are  remarkable  lor  their  refpeft  to  old  age,  and 
the  infolcjice  with  which  it  appeared  to  be  done,  uniting  with  the 
general  fermentation  they  v^cre  in,  produced  a  powerful  effeft,  and  a 
cry  of  To  arms  /to  anus  !  fpread  itfclf  in  a  moment  over  the  city. 

Arms  they  had  none,  nor  Icarccly  any  who  knew  the  ufe  of  them  ; 
but  defperate  refplution,    when  every   hope  is  at  flake,  fupplifs  for  a--, 
vvhilCj  the  vt^aait  of  afms.     Near' where  the  Prince  de  Lambefc  was 

drawn 
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drawn  up,  were  large  piles  of  ftones  collefted  for  building  the  new 
bridge,  and  with  thefe  the  people  attacked  the  cavalry.  A  party  of 
the  French  guards,  upon  hearing  the  firing,  rufhed  from  their  quarter^ 
and  joined  the  people  ;  and  night  coming  on  the  cavalry  retreated. 

The  ftreets  of  Paris,  being  narrow,  are  favourable  for  defence  ;  and 
the  loftinefs  of  the  houfes,  confiding  of  many  ftories,  from  which  great 
annoyance  might  be  given,  fccured  them  againlt  nofturnal  enterprifes  ; 
and  the  night  was  fpent  in  providing  themfelves  wit1s)  every  fort  of 
weapon  they  could  make  or  procure  :  Guns,  fwords,  blackfmith's 
iiammers,  carpenters'  axes,  iron  crows,  pikes,  halberts,  pitchforks,  fpits, 
clubs,  &c.  &c. 

The  incredible  numbers  with  which  they  afiembled  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  ftill  more  incredible  rci'olution  they  exhibited,  embarraff- 
ed  and  afloniflied  their  enemies.  Littie  did  the  new  miniflry  expeft 
fuch  a  falutc.  Accuftomcd  to  llavery  thsmfelves,  they  had  no  idea 
that  Liberty  was  capable  of  fuch  infpiration,  or  that  a  body  of  unarm- 
ed citizens  would  dare  to  face  the  military  force  of  thirty  thoufand 
men.  Every  moment  of  this  day  was  employed  in  collefting  arms, 
concerting  plans,  and  arranging  themfelves  into  the  heft  order  which 
fuch  an  inftantaneous  movement  could  afford.  Broglio  continued  ly- 
ing round  the  city,  but  made  no  farther  advances  this  day,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  night  paiTed  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  fuch  a  fcene  could 
poffibly  produce. 

But  defence  only  was  not  the  objcft  of  the  citizens.  They  had  a 
caufe  at  Hake,  on  which  depended  their  freedom  or  their  flavery. — ■ 
They  every  moment  expefted  an  attack,  or  to  hear  of  one  made  on  the 
IsTational  Aflembly  ;  and  in  fuch  a  fituation,  the  moft  prompt  meafures 
are  fometimes  the  beft.  The  objeft  that  now  prefented  itfelf  was  the 
Saflile  ;  and  the  eclat  of  carrying  fuch  a  fortrcfs  in  the  face  of  fuch 
an  army,  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  new  miniftry,  who 
had  fcarccly  yet  had  time  to  meet.  By  lorn. e  intercepted  correfpond- 
cnce  this  morning,  it  was  difcovered,  that  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  M.  Def- 
flefielles,  who  appeared  to  be  in  their  intereft,  was  betraying  them  ; 
and  from  this  difcovery,  there  remained  no  doubt  that  Broglio  would 
xelnforce  the  Baftile  the  enfuing  evening.  It  was  therefore  neceffa- 
Ty  to  attack  it  that  day  ;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  it  was  firft 
neceffary  to  procure  a  better  fupply  of  arms  then  they  were  then  pof- 
feffed  of. 

There  was  adjoining  to  the  city,  a  large  magazine  of  arms  depofiteJ 
at  the  hofpital  of  the  invalids,  which  the  citizens  fummoned  to  furren- 
<3er  ;  and  as  the  place  was  not  defenlible,  nor  attempted  much  defence, 
they  foon  fucceeded.  Thus  fupplied,  they  marched  to  attack  the  Bal- 
tile  ;  a  vaft  mixed  multitude  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  degrees,  and  armed 
with  all  forts  of  weapons.  Imagination  would  fail  in  defcribing  to  it- 
felf the  appearance  of  fuch  a  proceffion,  and  of  the  anxiety  for  the 
event  which  a  few  hours  or  a  few  minutes  might  produce.  What 
plans  the  miniftry  was  forming,  were  as  unknown  to  the  people  with- 
in the  city,  as  what  the  citizens  were  doing  was  unknown  to  them  ; 
and  what  movements  Broglio  might  make  for  the  fupport  or  relief  of 
the  place,  were  to  the  citizens  equally  unknown.  All  was  myftery 
and  hazard. 

That  the  Baflile  was  attacked  with  an  enthufiafm  of  heroifm,  fuch 
only  as  the  higheft  animation  of  liberty  could  infpire,  and  carried  in 
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tTie  fpacc  of  a  few  hours,  Is  an  event  -vhich  the  world  is  fully  pofTcired 
of.  I  am  not  undertaking  a  detail  of  the  attack,  but  bringing  into  vicn'' 
the  conlpiracy  againft  the  nation  which  provoked  it,  and  which  k\l 
with  the  Baftile.  The  prifon  to  which  the  new  miniftry  were  doom- 
ing the  National  Affembly,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  high  altar  and 
caflle  of  dcfpotifm,  became  the  proper  objeft  to  begin  with.  This  en- 
terprife  broke  up  tlie  new  miniftry,  who  began  now  to  fly  from  the  ruin 
they  had  prepared  for  others.  The  troops  of  Broglio  difpcrfed,.  and 
himfclf  fled  alfo. 

It  is  much  to  be  willicd  that  a  particular  hiftory  and  defcription  of 
this  celebrated  engine  of  tyranny  were  made  public.  At  preient  we 
can  only  inform  our  readers  in  general,  that  in  it  were  found  the  mofh 
horrible  machines,  calculated  for  grinding  to  mummy  thofc  unhappy- 
criminals  whom  the  cruelty  or  jealoufy  of  the  monarch,  or  even  of  his 
favourite  miftrefs,  had  determined  to  deft'Oy.  An  iron  cage,  abt«,;t 
twelve  tons  in  weight,  was  found  with  ihc  ficeleton  of  a  man  in  it. 
who  had  probably  lingered  out  a  great  part  of  liis  days  in  that  horrid 
manflon.  Amono  the  priloners  releafed  by  its  deftruftion  were  rmi^or 
White,  a  Scotfman.  and  the  earl  Mazarine  an  Irifh  nobleman.  The 
former  appeared  to  have  his  intellectual  faculties  almoft  totally  impair- 
ed by  the  long  confinement  and  miferies  he  had  endured  ;  and,  by  being' 
unaccuftomcd  to  converfe  with  any  human  creature,  he  had  forgot  the 
ufc  of  fpecch.  Earl  Mazarine,  after  having  left  Paris,  narrowly  elca- 
ped  being  detained  at  Calais,  but  luckily  elcapcd  the  danger,  pofTiblv 
o\ving  this  good  fortune  to  his  being  taken  for  a  madman.  On  his  arri- 
val at  the  Britifli  fhore,  he  eagerlv  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  fell  down 
on  the  ground,  and  killed  it.  It  doth  not  appear  that  any  remarkable 
particulars  concerning  the  treatment  of  priloners  in  the  Ezftile  have 
tranfpired  from  the  accounts  of  thefe  two  perfons.  This  curled  build- 
ing is  now  totally  deftroyed.  The  lafh  ftone  of  it  was  prel'erled  to  the 
National  Affembly  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Febrtary  i  790, 
by  thofe  brave  foldiers  and  citizens  who  had  expofed  their  lives  in 
ftorming  the  place.  M.  Maillard,  v.-ho  prefented  the  gift  of  thefe  pa- 
triots, made  the  following  fpeech.  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  poor,  and 
can  therefore  only  offer  the  Poor  Alan's  Mite,  but  we  accompany  it 
"with  an  offering  which,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will  prove  acceptable  to 
our  country,  and,  we  hope,  glorious  to  ourfelves.  It  is  ihs  Z^yZ  Stone 
of  the  Bajiiic."     The  gift  was  received  with  the  loudeft  applaufe." 

The  demolition  of  this  place,  where  people,  without  anr  crime,  ex- 
cept perhaps  having  given  offence  to  a  ftrumpet,  might  be  fuddenly 
imprifoned  for  life,  or  even  deftroyed  in  a  fliort  time,  muftgive  pleafure 
to  every  friend  to  humanity.  Unluckily  great  numlsers  of  the  papers 
belonging  to  it  were  burnt  by  the  mob  :  but  fuchas  have  been  preferv- 
ed,  abundantly  fhew  the  way  in  which  the  prifoners  were  fometimcs 
treated.  The  following  letter,  from  M.  S — e,  intendant  of  the  police 
at  Paris,  to  de  Launay  the  govei-nor  of  the  Baftile,  killed  by  the   mob, 

was  much  fpoke  of.     "  My  dear  de  Launay,    I  fend  you   F , 

an  atrocious  offender.  Keep  him  eight  days,  after  which  order  mat- 
ters ;"  i.  e.  let  him  be  put  to  death.  A  memorandum  was  found  in  de 
Launay's  hand  writing,  intimating,  that,   after  the  time  fpecified,   he 

had  fent  to   S — e,  to  know   under  wh^c   name  F fhould  be 

cnterred.  , 
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The  deftruftion  of  the  Baftile  has  again  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  a  piece  of  hiftory,  which  engaged  the  pens  of  feveral  authors 
of  the  laft  and  beginning  of  the  prefent  centuries.  In  the  year  1661, 
a  fhort  time  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal  Mazarine,  an  unknown 
■firifoner  was  lent  to  the  iile  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
jiear  Provence.  This  peribn  always  wore  a  black  mafk,  fuppofed  to  be 
of  iron,  but  on  examination  found  to  confifl  of  black  velvet  and  whale- 
bone. It  was  faflened  on  by  (leel  fprings,  and  fixed  with  a  padlock, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  put  it  off  himfelf,  though  he  could 
eat  and  drink  without  being  greatly  incommoded  by  it.  He  was  treat- 
ed with  the  greatcft  refpeft^  infomuch,  that  the  governor  of  the  caftle 
where  he  was  kept,  always  waited  on  him  bare-headed,  and  never  fat 
down  in  his  prefence,  but  it  was  underftood  that  any  difcovery  of  him- 
fslfv/puld  be  attended  witk  immediate  death*  He  was  exceedingly 
well  made,  and  had  fomething  engaging  in  the  found  of  his  voice  ;  and 
according  to  the  account  of  an  old  phyfician,  who  had  feen  the  lower 
part  of  liisface,  in  examinipg  his  tongue  when  fick,  his  complexion 
was  very  dark,  and  the  fkin  of  the  reft  of  his  body  brownifh.  He  nev- 
er complained  of  his  fuuation,  or  difcovered  the  leaft  inclination  for 
;ibertv.  He  amufed  himfeif  with  playing  on  the  guitar,  and  orders. 
Vere -iven  to  fupnly  him  ^^'^^  everv  thing'  .he  required  ;  but  his  chief, 
pafTion  feenied  to  be  for  £r,e  laces  and  linen.  Wis  1  anK  and  quality  were 
widoubteclv  very  high,  ^s  appeared  from  the  refpdCi  fl^^wed  him  not 
only  by  the' governor,  but  by  the  prime  minifler  of  France,  W.io  once 
paid  him  i  vifit  during  his  confinement  in  the  illc  of  St.  Margaret,  and . 
jaevcr  fat  down  in  his  prefence.  The  prifoner  himfelf,  however,  aid- 
not  at  anytime  drop  the  leaft  hint  by  which  it  might  be  conjeduredwho 
he  was  ;  but  it  feems  that  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  make  a  difcove- 
jy  of  him'elf,  which  might  have  been  accounted  accidental,  it  would 
undoubtellyhave  been  done.'  The  room  in  v.-hich  he  was  confinedhad 
^ut  one  wndow,  which  looked  iowards  thefea.  A  barber  one  day  per- 
ceived fonething  vyhite  floating  under  the  prifoner's  window,  and  tak- 
ing it  up,  bund  it  to  be  a  very  fine  (hirt  carelefsly  folded  up,  which  be 
had  filled 'rom  one  end  to  the  other  with  v-^riting.  The  unfufpeaing- 
barber  earned  it  to  the  governor,  but  his  ofFicioufnefs  coft  him  dear. 
He  was-fomd  dead  in  his  bed  a  few  days  after,  murdered  undoubted- 
ly by  the  cipel  inftruments  of  oppreffion  a/id  defpotifm  by  whom  the 
feVi-^orier  ha<  been  fo  long  confined.  Another  time  the  prifoner  wrot^, 
Tome  ^vordswith  a  fork  upon  a  fmall  filver  difh,  and  threw  it  out  of 
the  Vs^indov^  owards  a  fifhing  boat  v/hich  had  approached  almpft  to 
the  feet  of  thi  wall  ;  but  this  being  alio  carried  to  the  governov,  thjs, 
Hflierman  v/asin  danger  of  fliaring  the  lame  fate  with  the  barber,  ha4 
not  the  governor  been  aflfui-ed  that  he  could  not  read.  In  i6g8  he  wa^ 
removed  from  this  place  of  commemeni  to  the  Baftile,  where  he  re- 
gained till  the  time  of  his  death,  November  19th,  1703.  A^er  h^s; 
death  the  head  was  fcpara^ed  from  the  body,  cut  jnto  Imall  pieces  and 
interred  in  different  places*  Orders  were  give^  to  burn  all  his  clothes, 
linen,  matrafs,  and  coverlets.  Even  the  pa.nes  of  gl^fs  m  the  win- 
dows of  his  room  were  deftroyed,  the  walls  of  it  Icraped  and  new 
plailiered,  left  he  fi:iould  have  wrote  fomething  on  them  which  might 
^end  to  a  difcovery.  r  t. 

Such  extraordinary  fecrecy  cOjild  not  but  excite  the  curiofity  of  the ' 
P'-ablic  in  a  proDovtionable  degree  ;  but   it  would  have  been  death  ta 
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anV  of  thofe  cnncerned  in  it  to  divulge  the  Icaft  article.  M,  Chamil- 
lard  was  the  laft  miniftev  to  whom  the  fecret  was  known.  Whea 
on  his  death  bed,  his  Ion  in  law,  MarOial  de  Feuillade,  conjured  hira 
to  tell  him  who  this  prilbner  was;  but  he  replied,  that  it  was  a  f  late 
fecret,  and  he  had  Iworn  not  to  reveal  it.  While  the  priloner  remain- 
ed in  the  Baftilc,  he  found  means  to  converfe  with  another  perfon  con- 
fined in  an  adjacent  apartment,  through  the  funnels  of  the  chimnies. 
The  latter  allied  him  whv  he  concealed  his  name,  and  why  he  was 
ftiut  up  there  ;  but  he  replied,  that  his  confellion  would  coft  him  his 
life,  and  occahon  the  deftruftion  of  all  thofe  to  Whom  he  might  reveal 
the  fecret.  Many  conjeaures  have  been  formed  concerning  this  ex- 
traordinary pel  ionage.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  a  turbulent  nobleman  who  took  an  aaivc  part  in  the  civil 
wars  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XI V.  ^nd  was  faid  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  Turks  at  the  fiege  of  Candia.  But  this  C.^miO"  Is  un- 
doubtedly refuted  by  the  profound  refpefl  on  al|  pccalions  iil^'^^'"  ^^ 
this  prifoner  by  the  greateft  perfonages  in  the  kingdom.  Other  im?.g»'. 
ine  that  he  was  the  count  de  Vermandois,  a  natural  fon  of  Louis  Xl  v  ^ 
The  caufe  of  his  imprifonment  is  faid  to  have  been  his  giving  the  dau- 
phin a  box  in  the  ear  ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
man  v^^ith  the  iron  malk  was  confined  in  i66j,  and  that  the  count  de 
Vermandois  was  only  born  in  166^7.  A  third  party  I'uppoCe  him  to 
have  beeen  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  rebelled  againll  James  II.  He 
Wasfcntencedtobebeheaded^and  thcrcntcnce  faidtobeput  in  execution, 
A  report, however,wcnt.that  the  duke  did  not  really  fuller;  but  that  one 
of  his  followers,  who  refcmbled  him,  had  the  courage  to  die  in  his  {lead. 
This  opinion  is  ftill  more  untenable  than  the  former  ;  but  it  is  novv 
faid  to  be  fully  manifcft,  from  an  original  letter  from  the  prinrefs  of 
Modena  to  the  duke  de  Frpnfac,  that  he  was  twin-brother  of  Louis 
Xiy.  and  born  only  four  hours  after  him.  Thus  the  unfortunate 
prince,  through  the  jealoufy  and  bigotry  of  the  times,  was  forever  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  v/oiid  all  his  life-time,  and  lingered  out  an' 
ulelefs  and  melancholy  life.  This  account  feems  to  be  the  only  prob° 
^ble  one,  as  it  explains  at  once  the  vei-y  great  refpeft  flrewn  to  the  prif- 
oner, and  likewiie  the  circumftance.  otherwile  vmaccountable,  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  confinement,  no  perfon  of  confccjucnce  difappeared  iu 
Europe, 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  Revolution  in  Ffance,  is  taken  from 
Kincaid's  Geographical  Grammar.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being 
written  bv  an  impartial  hand  ;  and  we  give  it  as  the  be[t  account,  in. 
detail,  of  this  event,  ib  far  as  it  goes,  of  any  that  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge. 

We  are  not  furnifhed  with  materials  fuffieiently  authentic  and  con° 
nefted,  to  authorize  a  detail  of  the  interefting  events  that  have  taken' 
place  in  the  cOurfe  of  the  two  laft  years,  1-91  and  't'/g'i.  W'e  can  on- 
ly fay  in  general,  that  the.  Revolution  is  not  yet  completed— ^that  a* 
Counter-Revolution  has  been  fet  on  root  by  the  French  erriigrantsViri' 
\yhich  the  United  power's  of  AuU'ria,  Prullia,  pai't  of  the  Germanic 
body,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  are  engaged — that  their  forces,  to  the' 
amount,  it  is  faid,  of  upwards  500.000  men,  are  now  on  the  borders  of' 
France — that  France  is  torn  by  violent  internal  difl'enfions — that  the 
National  Affembly,  on  the  gth  of   Auguft,  palled  a  decree^  "  revoking 

the 
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the  authority  entrufted  bv  the  conflltutlon  to  Louis  XVI.  and  fuf- 
pendintr  him  from  that  moment,  until  a  National  Convention  fliall  have 
decreecf  the  meafures  neceffary  to  be  purfued  for  preferving  the  Na- 
tional Indeijendence— that  the  primary  affcmblies  were  to  convene  on 
the  2  6thof'Augufl,  toelefl-  their  delegates  to  the  National  Convention, 
which  was  to  meet  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September— that  the  Na- 
tional Affembly  have  named  four  comraiffioners,  for  the  four  armies, 
who  have  power  to  iffue  mandates  of  arreft,  and  pronounce  the  JaJ- 
penfion  and"  difmxfficn  of  the  General  and  Staff  Officers,  who  aa  againft 
the  general  fafety — and  that  the  following  decree  of  acculation  againlt 
M.  La  Fayette,  was  paiTed  on  the  18th  of  Auguft. 

L  It  appears  to  this  Alfembly  that  there  is  juft  ground  for  accufation 
againft   M.  la  Fayette,   heretofore  Commander  of  the   Army   of  the 

North.  „  ,.  .  (■ 

IL  The  Executive  Power  fhall  in  the  moil  expeditious  manner  poi- 
fible,  put  the  prefent  decree  into  execution  ;  and  all  conftituent  author- 
nies,  all  citizens,  and  all  foldiers,  are  hereby  enjoined,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  fecurc  his  perfon. 

III.  The  Affembly  forbids  the  Army  of  the  North  anv  longer  to  acr 
knowledge  him.  as  General,  or  to  obey  his  orders  ;  and  ftriaiy  enjoin, 
that  no  perfon  whatioever  Ihall  furnilh  any  thing  for  the  troops,  or  pay 
anv  money  for  their  ufe,  but  by  the  orders  of  M.  Dumouner. 

To  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  objeas  aimed  to  be  accomphmed 
by  the  Counter  Revolutionifls  we  add  the  following  fummary  of  the 
Manifesto  on   the   part   of  the  combined   forces  of  Austria  and 

1    O  r '  c  0  T  4 

The  King  of  France  fhall  name  the  frontier  town  of  his  kingdom  to 
M'hich  he  defires  to  repair.  The  Duke  of  Brunfwick  {h.all  fend  him  a 
guard,  befides  his  Military  Houfehold,  which  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Princes,  his  brothers.  1     1  •      j 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  PruOla  do  not  defiie  that  the  kingdom 
of  France  Ihould  be  difmembered  in  any  of  its  franchifes  -,  nor  ao  they 
wifh  to  intermeddle  in  the  government.  1  r  11 

They  dcfu-e  the  reftoration  of  the  King  to  his  liberty  and  full  au- 
thority, the  Minifters  to  their  altars,  and  property  to  its  proprietors. 

The  Deputies  to  the  firil  and  fecond  Legia^ture  fnall  be  tried. 

The  National  Alfemblv  and  the  city  of  Paris  are  anfwerable,  upon 
their  heads  and  effeas,  for  the  life  of  the  King,  and  that  of  all  the 
Royal  Family,  to  commence  from   the  day  of  the  publication  of  the 

Manifeflo.  .     1  •     •,        1       ru  11    i 

Every  man  who  fnall  be  taken  with  arms  in  his  hands,  ihall  be 
treated  as  a  rebel,  and  tried  according  to  military  law. 

Every  man  taken  in  the  ad  of  firing  or  throwing  flones  from  hu* 
windows,  fhall  be  put  to  the  fword,  and  his  houfe  burnt  or  demolilhed. 
The  National  guards  are  enjoined  to  maintain  good  order,  and  are 
rcfponfible,  as  well  as  all  adminiftrators,  both  colkaively  and  individ- 
ually, upon  their  heads  and  eifeas,  for  every  event. 
'  The  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  the  PrufTian  army,  will  protett  ail  in- 
dividuals that  (hall  declare  for  the  King  ;  and  the  faid  army  is  prohib- 
ited, under  pain  of  death,  from  committing  any  aa  of  vengeance  or 
juftice,  without  receiving  orders. 
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•    The  Duke  of  Brunfwick  will  retain  in  his  pay  all  regiments  or  mili- 
tary that  fhall  declare  for  the  King. 

■  No  pardon  will  be  granted  to  whoever  (hall  oppofc  the   King's  de- 
parture, and  his  pafTage  to  the  town  that  he  may  appoint. 

Lewis  XVI.  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  was  born  in  1754,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  grandfather  Lewis  XV.  in  1774,  married,  1770,  to  Maria 
Antonietta,  fifter  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  born  1755.  Their  if- 
fuc  arc  Madame  Maria  Thercfa  Charlotte,  born  on  the  19th  of  De-f 
cember  1778  ;  and  Lewis-Jofcph-Xavier-Fiancis,  dauphin  of  France, 
born  Oftober  22,  1781. 

N.  B.  The  reader  who  wilhcs  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  hiftory 
of  France,  may  confult  C^far's  Commentaries,  Rollin's  Ancient  Hifto' 
ry,  Univerfal  Hiftory,  Voltaire,  and  Sully's  Memoirs. 


SPAIN. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length    700  "In.  /  10  and  3  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  500  J  |_  36  and  44  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  TT  is  bounded  on  the  Weft,  by  Portugal  and  the  At- 

X  lantic  Ocean  ;  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Eaft  ; 

by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which   feparate  it 

from  France,  on  the  North  ;  and  by  the  ftrait  of  the  fea  at   Gibraltar, 

on  the  South. 

It  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  diftrlfts,  beftdes  iflandsinthe  Medi- 
terranean  ;  as  in  the  following  table  : 
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Possessions  in  othkr  Parts  of  the  Globe. 

1.  In  Africa.  On  the  Coaft  of  Barbary,  the  towns  of  Ceiita,  O^ran^ 
Melilla.  and  Mafalquivir  :  the  .Canary  Iflands,  viz.  Canaria,  Feno, 
Tencrifle,  &c.  The  illands  of  Annabon  and  Delpo,  under  the  Equator, 

2.  In  Afin.  The  Philippine  Iflands  ;  the  principal  of  which  is 
Luzon,  whofe  capital  is  Manilla.  The  Marian,  the  Caroline,  and  Pa- 
laos  Iflands. 

3.  In  America,  immenk  provinces,  much  larger  than  all  Europe, 
mofl  of  which  are  allonifhingly  fertile. 

(1.)  In  North  America,  Louifiana,  California,  Old  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,   New  Mexico,  both  the  Floridas. 

(2.)  In  the  Weft-Indies,  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  one  half  of  St.  Domin- 
go, Potorico,  Trinidad,  Margareta,  Tortuga,   &c. 

(3.)  In  South-America,  Terra-Firma,  Peru,  Chili,  Tucuman,  Para- 
guay,  Patagonia. 

Theie  extenfive  countries  wc  have  already  defcribed. 

Ancient  names  and  divisions."]  Spain  formerly  included  Por- 
tugal, and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name"  of  Iberia,  and  Hef- 
peria,  as  well  as  Hifpania.  It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars, 
divided  into  Cilerior  and  Ulterior  ;  the  Citerior  contained  the  provin- 
ces lying  north  of  the  river  Ebro  ;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was  the 
largeft  part,  comprehended  all  that  lay  beyond  that  river.  Innumera- 
ble are  the  changes  that  it  afterwards  underwent  ;  but  there  is  no 
country  of  whofe  ancient  hiftory,  at  leaft  tlie  interior  part  of  it,  we 
know  lels  than  that  of  Spain. 

Climate,  and  water,]  Excepting  the  period  of  the  equinoxlal 
rains,  the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  cxceftively  hot  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  in  June,  Julv,  and  Auguft.  The  vaft  mountains 
that  run  through  Spain  are,  however,  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,- 
by  the  refrefhing  breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  fouthernmoft 
parts  ;  though  thofe  towards  the  north  and  north-eaft  are,  in  the  win- 
ter, very  dold. 

The  waters  of  Spain,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  medicinal,  are  little 
known  ;  but  many  falutiferous  fprings  are  found  in  Granada,  Seville, 
and  Cordova.  All  over  Spain  the  waters  are  found  to  have  fuch  heal- 
ing qualities,  that  they  are  outdone  by  thofe  of  no  country  in  Europe  ; 
and  the  inclofing,  and  encouraging  a  refort  to  them,  grow  every  day 
more  and  more  in  vogue,  efpecially  at  Alhamar  in  Granada. 

Mountains.]  It  is  next  to  impoflible  to  fpecify  thefe,  they  are  fo 
numerous  :  The  chief,  and  the  higheft,  are  the  Pyrenees,  near  200  miles 
in  length,  which  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Bilcay  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  divide  Spain  from  France.  Over  thefe  mountains  there  are  only 
five  narrow  pafTages  to  France,  and  the  road  over  the  pafs  that  fepa- 
rates  Rouflillon  from  Catalonia,  refle£ts  great  honour  on  the  engineer 
who  planned  it.  It  formerly  required  the  ftrenth  of  30  men  to  fupport, 
and  nearly  as  many  oxen  to  drag  up  a  carriage,  which  four  horfes  now 
do  with  eafe.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  are  a  continuati,on  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  reach  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre. 
The  celebrated  Mount  Calpe,  now  called  the  Hill  of  Gibraltar,  was  in 
former  times,  known  under  the  name  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ; 
?he  other,  Mount  Abyla,  liesoppnfiie  to  it  in  Africa. 

Amor.  J!, 
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Among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  Montferrat  is  particularly  worthy 
the  attention  of  the   curious  traveller  ;  one  of  the  moftfingular  in  the 
■world,  for  fituation,  fhape  and  compofition.     It  ftands  in  a  vaft  plain, 
about   thirty   miles  from    Barcelona,   and   nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
principality  of  Catalonia.  It  is  called  by  the  Catalonians  Monte- ferradd, 
br  Mount  Scie,   Words  which    lignify  a  cut,  ^r  fa v/ed  mountain  ;  and 
is  fo  called  from  its  fingular  and  extraordinary  form  :  For  it  is  fo  brok- 
en  and  dvided,  and  fo  crowned  with  an  infinite   number   of  fpiring 
cones,  or  pine  heads,  that  it  has  the  appearance,   at  a  dlftant  view,  to 
be  the  work  of  man  ;  but,  upon   a   nearer  approach,  to  be  evidently  a 
natural  prdduftioh.     It  is  a  ("pot  fo   admirably  adapted   for  retirement 
and  contemplation,  that  it  has,  for  many  ages,   been  inhabited  only  by 
monks  and  hermits,   whofe   firft  vov^r  is,  never  to  forfake  it.     When 
tlie  mountain  is  firft  feen  at  a  diftance,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  rocks  cut  into  conical  forms,   and  built  one  upon 
another  to  a  prodigious  height,  or  like  a  pile  of  grotto  work,  or  Gothic 
fpires.     Upon  a  nearer  view,   each  cotte  appears  of  itfelf  a  mountain  5 
and  the  whole  compofes  an  enormous  mafs  about  14  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the    Spaniards  compute   it  to  be  two  leagues  in  height.* 
As  it  is  like  no  other  mountain,  fo   it  ftands   quite    unconnefted  with 
any,  though  not  very  diftant  from  fome  that  are  very  lofty.     A  con- 
vent is  erefted  on  the  mountain,  dedicated  to  our  lady  of  Montferrat^' 
to  which  pilgrims  refort  from   the   fartheft  parts  of  Europe.     All  the 
poor  who  come  here   are  fed  gratis  for  three  days,  and  all  the  fick  re- 
ceived  into  the  hofpital.     Sometimes,   on   particular  feftivals,  fevent 
thoufand  perfons  arrive  in  one  day  ;  but  people  of  condition  pay  a  rea-«, 
fonable  price  for  what  they  eat.     On  different   parts  of  the  mjountaiit 
c\ie  a  number  of  hermitages,   all  of  which  have  their  little  chapels,  or-* 
naments  for  laying  mafs,  water  cifterns,  and  moft  Of  them  little  gar-» 
tlens.     The  inhabitant  of  one  of  thefe  hermitages,   which  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Benito,  has  the  privilege  of  making  an  annual  entertainment  on  as 
certain  day,  on  which  day  all  the  other  hermits  are  invited,  when  the/, 
receive  the  facrament  from  the  hands  of  the  mountain  vicar  ;  and  af-* 
ter  divine  fervice,  dine  together.     They  meet  alfo  at   this   hermitage^ 
on  the  days  of  the  faints  to  which  their  feveral  hermitages  a|-e  dedicat- 
ed, to  fay  mafs,    and  commune  with  each  other.     But  at  other  times 
they  live  in  a  very  folitary  and  reclufe  manner,  perform  various  pen- 
ances,  and  adhere  to  very  rigid  rules  Of  abftinence,   nor  do  they  ever 
Cat  flefti.     Nor  are  they  allowed  to  keep  within  their  walls  either  dog^ 
cat,  bird,  or  any  living  thing,  left  their  attention  fhould  be  withdrawn 
from  heavenly  to     earthly  objefts.     The  number  of  profeffed  monks 
there,  is  76,  of  lay  brothers  28,  and  of  finging  boys  25,  befides  a  phy- 
fician,   furgeon,  and  fervants.     Mr.  ThickneflTe,  who  has  publifhed  at 
very  particular  defcription  of  this  extraordinary  mountain,  was  inform- 
ed by  one  of  the  hermits,  that  he  often  faw    from   his    habitation,    thd 
iflands  of  Minorca,  Majorca,  and  Ivica,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia. 

Rivers 

*  Mr,  Swinburne  eftimates  its  height  at  only  3,300  feet^  and  obfefvcs  that  the  arms  of  thf 
•onvent  are,  the  Virgin  Mary  iittiog  at  the  foet  of  a  rock,  half  cut  through  by  a  fa^v?. 
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RivEKS  AND  Lakes.]  Thefe  are  the  Duero,  formerly  Diiriu?, 
vvhich  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Oporto  in  Portugal  ;  the  Ta- 
^o  or  Tagus,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Lifbon  ;  the 
Guardiana  falls  into  the  fame  ocean  near  Cape  Finiflerre  ;  as  does  the 
Guadalquiver,  now  Turio,  at  St.  Lucar  ;  and  the  Ebro,  the  ancient 
Iberus,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea  below  Tortofa. 

The  river  Tinto,  the  qualities  of  which  are  very  extraordinary,  rifes 
3n  Sierra  Mcrena,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Huelva,  having  the  name  of  Tinto  given  it  from  the  tinge  of  its  waters, 
which  are  as  yellow  as  a  topaz,  hardening  the  fand,  and  petrifying  it 
in  a  moil  furprifing  manner.  If  a  ftonc  happen  to  fall  in,  and  reft  up- 
on another,  they  both  become,  in  a  year's  time,  perfectly  united.  This 
river  withers  all  the  plants  on  its  banks,  as'well  as  the  roots  of  trees, 
which  it  dies  of  the  fame  hue  as  its  waters.  No  kind  of  verdure  will 
come  up  where  it  reaches,  nor  any  fifli  live  in  its  ftream.  It  kills 
•worms  in  cattle  when  given  them  to  drink  ;  but  in  general  no  animals 
will  drink  out  of  this  river,  excepting  goats,  whofe  flefh  neverthelefs 
has  an  excellent  flavour.  Thefe  fingular  pi-operties  continue  till  other 
rivulets  run  into  it,  and  alter  its  nature  :  For  when  it  pafles  by  Niebla, 
it  is  not  different  from  other  rivers,  and  fails  into  the  Mediterranean  fea 
fix  leagues  lower  down. 

There  are  feveral  lakes  in  Spain.  Thatof  Beneventa,  abounds  with 
fiflies,  particularly  with  excellent  trout.  Of  the  v/ater  of  a  lake  near 
Antiquera  fait  is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

Bays.]  The  chief  bays  are  ihofe  of  Bifcay,  Ferrpl,,  Corunna,  (com- 
monly called  the  Groyne.)  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Carthagena,  Ali- 
•cant,  Altea,  Valencia,  Rofes,  Majorca  in  that  ifland,  and  the  harbour 
of  Port-Mahon,  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  The  ftralt  of  Gibraltar  di- 
vides Europe  from  Africa. 

Wealth  and  Commercf.]  The  kingdom  of  Spain  might  be  one 
of  the  richefl  countries  in  Europe.  It  borders,  like  France,  upon  two 
dcas  ;  it  is  interfc6tcd  by  fix  large  ftreams,  and  by  upwards  of  fifty 
fmaller  rivers  ;  it  has  very  conliderable  mountains,  and  its  climate  is, 
in  fome  refpe£ls,  flill  finer  than  that  of  France.  With  refpeft  to  its 
•fize,  it  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  latter  ;  however,  the  advantages 
-juft  enumerated,  added  to  the  immenfe  extent  and  wealth  of  the  Indies, 
ought  to  raife  this  monarchy  high  above  all  the  other  powers  of  Eu- 
TOpe.  And  yet  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe  ;  Spain  is  thinly  peopled,  has 
hut  little  commerce,  few  manufaftures,  and  what  commerce  it  has  is 
almofl  entirely  in  the  hands  of  flrangers,  notwithflanding  the  impedi- 
ments thrown  in  their  way  by  government.  With  refpeft  to  the  in- 
duflry  and  fertility  of  the  feveral  provinces.  Abbe  Cavaniles  diflin- 
guifhes  between  the  central  and  outward  provinces  ;  the  latter,  viz. 
Gallicia,  Aduria,  Navarre,  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia, 
Granada,  and  the  fouth  of  Andalufia,  are  better  watered  and  wooded, 
confequently  lefs  hot,  and  upon  the  whole  much  more  fertile,  than  the 
middle  provinces  ;  moft  of  them  have  befides,  the  advantage  of  being 
jnaritime  provinces.  As  a  favourable  inftance  of  the  fertility  and  in- 
duftry  of  Spain,  the  fame  author  has  ftated  the  produce  of  the  province 
of  Valencia,  in  the  following  manner  ; 
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•Silk,  2,600j0Colb.  valued  at             —         —         —  30,000,000 

liemp,                 —             — ,             — •             —  i;50o,ooo 

-Flax,                     —              -^              —              —  1,500,000 

'Wool,  orf  the  coarfer  fort, -23,000  cwt.               ; —  —              920,000 

Rice,                        —              —              —              —  5,1 80.000 

Oil,  looD.ooo  cwt.                  —             —             — •  4,500j00o 

Wine,  3,000,000  cantaros,                   —              —  2,250,000 

Oried  raifins,  60,000  cwt.                       — -              — •  600,000 

Figs,                         —              —              —              —  4^0,00^ 

•Dates,                        —".          ' —              —              — "  300.000 


46,730.000 
The  articles  of  cern,  oil,  maize,  almonds,  f6da,  fait,  and  the  fiflierics 
of  the  fame  province,  amounted  1 770,  to  65,000,000  livres.  The  amount 
and  variety  of  thefe  produftions  is  really  aftonifhing' ;  yet  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  this  province  is  perhaps  the  richeft  in  Spain.  One  of  the 
^reateft  obftacles  to  agriculture  in  this  kingdom  is  the  breeding  very 
large  flocks  of  fheep,  the  value  of  which  is  eftimated  in  Spain  at 
30.000,000  livres.  They  take  up  too  great  an  extent  of  ground  for 
their  fubhftence,  to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture  and  population.  The 
•number  of  thofe  fheep  whofe  wool  is  of  the  fineft  fort,  is  eftimated  at 
5Vooo,ooo  ;  the  profits  arifing  from  them  amount,  annually,  to  8,500,000 
iivres,  of  which  2,200,000  are  paid  to  the  king,  5,600,000  mult  be  de- 
tlu6led  from  the  necelfary  expenfcs,  and  only  700,000  livers  are  the 
clear  benefit  to  the  proprietors.  Of  this  fine  wool,  40,000  cwt.  is  an- 
nually fent  off  to  London  and  Briflol  ;  about  the  fame  quantity  to 
Rouen  ;  20,000  cwt.  to  Amflerdam,  of  which  only  6000  cwt.  re- 
-mains-  in  Holland  ;  the  refl  is  exported  chiefly  to  different  parts  of 
Germany.  The  principal  towns  which  carry-  on  the  wool-trade, 
are  harbours  of  Bilboa  and  Santander,  where  wool  is  fnioped  for 
exportation  ;  and  thofe  which  produce  the  fincfl  forts  of  wool,  are 
Leon,  Segovia,  (which  alone  produces  25,000  cwt.)  Avila,  Burgos, 
and  Soria.  \ 

-  ''Agriculture  flourifhes  moftiri  the  provinces  of  Caftile  and  Efi.remada- 
ra  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  Spain  does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  its 
confumption,  and  is  under  the  neceffity  of  importing  large  quantities. 

Spain  produces  excellent  fruit,  as  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  figs,  and 
grapes.  In  1764,  they  were  exported  from  the  harbour  of  Malaga, 
7000  chefts  of  lemons  and  oranges,  holding  from  icoo  to  1500,  each  ; 
1000  barrels  of  figs,  3175 — 1501b.  each;  406  barrels  of  almonds,  of 
S75 — ooolb.  each  ;  500  balls  of  orange  and  lemon-peel  ;  15  balls  of 
rofemary,  the  ball  weighing  7501b.  Pomegranates,  dates  piftachios 
(befides  the  kernel  of  this  fruit,  which  refembles  an  almond  in  flavour, 
the  leaves  of  it  are  ufed  in  Spain  ;  they  are  boiled  down  to  a  refinous 
juice,  which  ferves  inftead  of  frankincenfe).  Capers,  chefnuts,  of 
Vvhich  30,000  fhiplafls  are  produced  in  the  province  of  Afturia  ;  fil- 
"berts,  30,000  bags  of  whi-ch,  fold  at  il.  flerling  each,  are  fent  over  to 
England.  The  fugar-cane,  which  at  prefent  is  little  cultivated,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importation  of  Weft-India  fugar  :  Only  four  fugar-mills 
■are  now  remaining  in  the  province  of  Granada.  Soda,  faffron,  tobac- 
co.    The  greateft  tobacco-manufa£lure  is  at  Seville  ;  it  employs   icoo 
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workmen,  and  i8o  mules,  ufed  to  put  28  mills  in  motion.  The  buii^ 
ing  ufed  for  this  purpofe  refembles  a  palace  in  magnificence,  and  th« 
profits  it  yields,  amount  to  6,000,000  of  dollars  :  Every  day  24,c>oblb. 
of  tobacco  are  dried.  Tobacco  is  mixed  in  this  manufafture  with  a! 
fort  of  red  earth,  called  Almagra  (rubrica  frabrilis)  which  is  found  near 
Carthagena,  in  the  province  of  Murcia.  Upwards  of  looalb.  of  honey- 
is  exported  ;  but  the  cpnfumption  of  wax  is  fo  great,  that  a  great  deal 
muft  be  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies.  Salt  is  very  plentiful  in 
Spain  ;  there  are  not  onl}^  many  rich  brine-fprings,  but  large  q^uanti- 
ties  of  rock  fait  ;  and  much  fait  is  alfo  extrafted  from  the  fea-water. 
Unhappily,  the  fait  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  cro\vn.  Saltpetre  a- 
Bounds  in  this  country  ;  the  foil  is  impregnated  with  it,  and  many  peaf- 
ants  have  faltpetre  pits  :  If  properly  attended  to,  confiderable  quanti- 
ties for  exportation  might  be  ^Jroduced.  The  wines  of  Spain  are  cele- 
brated for  their  rich  and  delicious  flavour,  and  they  form  very  con- 
fiderable articles  of  exportation. 

Next  to  the  province  of  Valencia,  thofe  of  Arragon,  Granada,  and 
Murcia,  are  diilinguifhed  for  the  large  quantities  of  filk  they  fupply. 
The  whole  produce  of  filk,  within  thefe  four  provinces,  was  eflimated, 
about  30  years  ago,  at  about  i,5oo.0o®lb.  annually.  This  produce  has 
increafed  of  late  :  In  177&,  Granada  and  Murcia  produced  yoo.ooolb, 
arwl  Valencia  upwards  of  1.000,000.  In  1762,  the  ftlk  raifed  in  ValcR- 
cia,  amounted  to  1,150,0001b.  in  Murcia  to  400,000,  in  Arragon  to' 
170,000,  in  Granada  to  ioo,ooolb.  Notwith  (landing  thefe  vaft  quan- 
tities of  filk,  the  filk  manufaftures  are  few  and  inconivderable  in  pro- 
portion ;  fcaTcely  the  fourth  part  of  thofe  remain  which  were  in  a 
flourifhing  flate  in  the  16th  century.  Of  70,000  looms,  which  Spain 
formerly  had,  Ullariz  found  only  10,000  remaining  in  the  year  1724, 
Since  that  time,  their  number  has  again  increafed. 

Cotton  is  likewife  one  of  the  many  produftions  of  this  kingdom; 
Valencia,  in  good  years,  produces  120,500  cwt.  mofi:  of  which  is  ex- 
ported raw.  The  bed  cotton-manufaftures  are  in  Valencia,  Arragon, 
and  Catalonia. 

Gold  and  filver  was  found  in  the  mines  in  very  confiderable  quanti- 
ties during  the  times  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  even  afterwards  by 
the  indufhrious  Moors.  At  prefent  only  a  few  filver  mines  are  work- 
ed, among  which,  that  at  Guadalcornal,  in  the  province  of  Ellrema- 
dura,  is  the  mod  important.  It  was  formerly  worked  tO' very  great 
advantage  by  German  adventurers,  but  it  is  at  prefent  greatly  on  the 
decline  :  It  is  faid  to  have  produced,  while  in  a  flourifhing  ftate,  to  the 
amount  of  60,000  ducats  a  week.  A  few  filver  mines  are  found  in 
the  provinces  of  Granada,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia.  Arragon  produ- 
<res  a  great  deal  of  iron,  moft  of  v/hich  is  exported  as  it  is  brought  from 
the  mines,  and  is  rmported  again  when  manufaftured  abroad.  This 
province  produces  likewife  very  large  quantities  of  lead  y  the  clear 
profits  of  one  of  thefe  lead  mines,  at  Binares,  amounted  to  3,000, ood 
dollars  in  feven  years.  Quickfilver  is  found  in  the  rich  mines  of  Gua- 
dalcornal and  Almada.  The  firfl  who  worked  them  were  Germans  ; 
the  celebrated  Fuger,  fo  confpicuous  for  his  wealth  in  Charles  the 
Fifth's  time,  got  mofi  of  his  riches  from  the  mine  of  Almada.  In  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century,  the  produce  of  quickfilver,  amounted  to 
2 3.000  cwt.  the  whole  of  which  is  fent  over  to  America  for  the  pur-- 
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pofe  of  almaeamating  ;  and  the  fale  of  qulckfilver  to  ftrangers  is  fevere- 
ly  prohibited. 

Spain  is  indebted  to  German  mineralgoliftsfor  the  difcovery  of  feme 
rich  mines  of  cobalt  :  The  inoft  important  of  them  is  that  of  Giftan,  ia 
Arragon.  Bcfides  metals,  the  mineral  kingdom  affords  many  valuable 
articles,  among  which  the  quarries  of  marble,  alabafter,  ^nd  other  ufeful 
ftones,  deferve  to  be  mentioned. 

Spain  now  firft  begins  to  think  of  facilitating  trade,  by  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  a  bank,  and  by  the  improvement  of  (he  inland  communication, 
by  means  of  good  roads  and  canals.  A  paper-bank  was  ellablifhed  in 
1782,  an  Eaft-Jndia  Company  incorporated  in  1785,  and  a  large  canal 
begun  near  Zarago^a  in  1784. 

All  the  exports  of  Spain,  mofl  articles  of  which  no  other  European 
country  can  fupply,  are  eftimated  at  only  80,000,000  livers,  or 
3,333,3331.  flerling  :  a  very  inconfiderable  amount,  as  will  appear 
from  the  above  fpccification  of  the  excellent  and  various  articles  of 
production.  The  mod  important  trade  of  Spain  is  that  which  it  car^ 
ries  on  with  its  American  provinces.  The  chief  imports  from  thefe 
extenfive  countries  confift  of  gold,  filver,  precious  ftones,  pearls,  cot- 
ton, cocoa,  cochineal,  red  wood,  {kins,  rice,  medicinal  herbs  and  barks, 
as  fafafras,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  Vanilla,  Vicunna  wool,  fugar,  and  to- 
bacco. In  1784,  the  total  amount  of  the  value  of  Spanifh  goods  ex- 
ported to  America,  was  195.000.000  reales  de  vellon  ;  foreign  com- 
jnodities,  238,000.000.  r.  d.  v.  The  imports  from  America  were  valued 
at  900,000,000  reales  de  vellon,  in  gold,  filver,  and  precious  flones  ; 
and  upwards  of  300,000,000  in  goods.  In  the  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  1 787, 
(Feb.  20th)  it  was  flated,  that  the  exports  to  America  (the  Indies)  from 
the  following  twelve  harbours  :  Cadiz,  Corunna,  Malaga,  Seville,  St, 
Lucar,  Santander,  Canarias,  Alicante,  Barcelona,  Tortofa,  Gipon,  St. 
Sebaflian,  amounted,  in  1785,  to  767,249,787  reales  de  vellon  ;  (he 
duties  paid  on  thefe  exports  amounted  to  28,543,702  reales  de  vellon. 
The  imports,  both  in  goods  and  money,  from  America  and  the  Weft- 
India  iflands,  amounted  in  the  fame  year  to  1,266,071,067  reales  de  vcl- 
ion,  and  the  duties  to  65,472,195  reales  de  vellon.  The  profits  of  the 
snerchants  from  the  whole  American  trade  was  valued  at  5,000,000 
dollars. 

With  rcfpeft  to  European  commerce,  the  balance  is  generally  againfl 
Spain,  and  thofe  loffcs  mufl  be  made  up  by  the  produce  of  its  Ameri- 
can provinces.  All  the  exports  from  Spain  to  Great-Britain,  amount- 
ed, in  1785,  to  697,7121.  fterling  ;  the  imports  from  Great-Britain,  to 
788,0641,  flerling.  In  17 8.^^  the  exports  were  646,526;  the  imports 
808,6981.  fterling. 

Animal  PRODUCTIONS  "1  The  Spanifli  horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  J  Audalufia,  arc  thought to be  the handfomcfl 
of  any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  fleet  and  ferviceable.  The 
king  does  all  he  can  to  monopolife  the  fineft  breed  for  his  own  flables 
and  fervice.  Spain  furnifhes  likcwife  mules  and  black  cattle  ;  and 
their  wild  bulls  have  fo  much  ferocity,  that  their  bull-feafts  were  the 
moft  magnificent  fpeftacle  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit,  nor  are 
they  now  difufed.  Wolves  are  the  chief  beafts  of  prey  that  infefl 
Spain,  which  is  well  ftored  with  all  the  game  and  wild  fowl  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries  already  defcribed.  Th© 
Spanifti  feas  afford  excellent  fifh  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  anchovies, 
which  are  here  cured  in  great  perfection,  PoFutAiiO.v^ 
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'ULATtOK,  iNHABtTANTS,  MAN-NERSj  "1     Spain,  formerly  the moft^ 
;usTOMs,  DIVERSIONS,   AND  DRESS.    /  populous  kingdom  in  Eu-' 
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rope,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  great 
drains  of  people  fent  to  America,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the' 
natives,  who  are  at  no  pains  to  raife  food  for  their  families.  Another 
csufe  may  b,e  affigned,  and  that  is,  the  vaft  numbers  of  ecclefiaftics,  of 
bpth  fexes,  who  lead  a  life  of  celibacy..  Some  writers  have  given  fev- 
eral  other  caufes,  fuch  as  their  wars  with  the  Moors,  and  the  final  ex- 
pulfion  of  that  people.  The  prcfent  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  have 
been  computed  by  Feyjoo,  a  Spanifn  writer,  to  amount  to  9,250,000  ; 
count  Aranda  makes  them  as  ftated  in  the  Table. 

The  perfons  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  tall,  efpecially  the  Caf- 
tilian^  ;  Their  hair  and  complexions  fwarthy,  but  their  countenances 
are  very  expreffive.  The  court  of  Madrid  has  of  late  been  at  great 
pains  to  clear  their  upper  lips  of  muftachoes,  and  to  introduce  among 
them  the  French  drefs,  inflead  of  their  black  cloaks,  their  ftiort  jerkin, 
ftrait  breeches,  and  long  Toledo  fwords,  which  drefs  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  lower  ranks.  The  Spaniard's,  before  the  aeceffion  of 
the  houfc  of  Bourbon  to  their  throne,  affefled  that  antiquated  drefs  in 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  French  ;  and  the  government,  probably, 
-will  find  fomc  difficulty  in  abolifhing  it  quite,  as  the  fame  fpirit  is  far 
from  being  extinguilhed.  An  Old  Caftiiian,  or  Spaniard,  who  fees 
none  above  him,  thinks  himielf  the  moft  important  being  in  nature  j 
and  the  fame  pride  is  commonly  communicated  to  his  dcfcendants. 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  pride  is,  it  is  produftive  of  the  moffe 
valuable  effefts.  It  inipires  the  nation  with  generous,  humane,  and 
virtuous  fentiments;  it  being  feldom  found  that  a  Spanifh  nobleman, 
gentleman,  or  even  trader,  is  guilty  of  a  mean  aftion.  During  the 
moft  embittered  wars  they  have  had  with  England  for  near  70  years 
paft, there  is  no  inftance  known  of  their  taking  advantage  (as  they 
might  eafily  have  done)  of  confifcating  the  Britifft  property  on  board 
their  galleons  and  Plate  fleet,  which  was  equally  fecure  in  time  of  war 
as  in  peace. 

By  the  bell  and  mod  credible  accounts  of  the  late  wars,  it  appears 
that  the  Spaniards,  in  America,  gave  theraoft  humane  and  noble  relief 
to  all  Britifn  fubjecls  who  were  in  diftrefs,  and  fell  into  their  hands, 
not  only  by  fupplying  them  with  necelTaries",  but  money  ;  and  treating 
them  in  the  moft  hofpitable  manner  while  they  remained  among  them. 
Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifn  between  the 
Spanifh  nobihty,  gentry,  and  traders,  and  their  government,  which  is 
to  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who 
are  as  mean  and  rapacious  as  thofe  of  any  other  country.  The  kings 
of  Spain  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  have  fcldom  ventured  to  employ  na« 
tive  Spaniards  of  great  families,  as  their  minifters.  There  are  general- 
ly French  or  Italians,  but  moft  commonly  the  latter,  who  rife  into  pow- 
er by  the  moft  infamous  arts,  and  of  late  times,  from  the  moft  abjeft  fta- 
tions.  Hence  it  is  that  the  French  kings  of  Spain,  fince  their  aeceffion 
to  that  monarchy,  have  been  but  very  indifterentiy  ferved  in  the  cab- 
inet. Alberovii,  who  had  the  greateft  genius  among  them,  embroiled 
his  mafter  with  all  Europe,  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  difgrace  ; 
and  Griraaldi,  the  laft  of  their  Italian  minifters,  hazarded  a  rebellion 
in  the  capital^  by  his  oppreihve  and  unpo^rular  meafurcs. 

The 
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The  common  people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  partake  of  all  the;  bad 
qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  nations.  They  are  an  airem- 
blage  of  Jews,  French,  Ruffians,  Irilh  adventurers,  and  Englifh  fmug- 
glers  ;  who  being  unable  to  live  in  their  own  country,  mingle  with  the 
Spaniards.  In  time  of  war,  they  follow  privateering  with  great  fUc- 
cefs  ;  and  when  peace  returns,  they  engage  in  all  illicit  praftices,  and 
often  enter  into  the  Irifh  and  Walloon  guards  in  the  Spanifh  fervice. 
There  are  about  40,000  gypfies,  and  who,  befides  their  fortune  telling, 
are  inn-keepers  in  the  fmall  towns  and  villages.  The  charafter  of  the 
Spaniards,  is  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  after  his  late  travels 
through  the  country  :  "  The  Catalans  appear  to  be  the  moft  aftive 
ftirring  fet  of  men,  the  befl  calculated  for  bufmefs,  travelling,  and  man- 
ufaftures.  The  Valencians  a  more  fullen,  fedate  race,  better  adapted 
to  the  .occupations  of  hufbandmen,  leis  eager  to  change  place,  and  of  a 
much  more  timid,  fufpicious  cafl  of  mind  than  the  former.  The  An- 
dalufians  feem  to  be  the  greateft  talkers  and  rhodomontadoes  of  Spain. 
The  Callilians  have  a  manly  franknefs,  and  lefs  appearance  of  cunning 
and  deceit.  The  new  Caftilians  are  perhaps  the  leafl  induftrious  of 
the  whole  nation  ;  the  old  Caftilians  are  laborious,  and  retain  more  of 
ancient  fimplicity  of  manner  ;  both  are  of  a  firm  determined  fpirit. — • 
The  Arragonefe  are  a  mixture  of  the  Caftilian  and  Catalan,  rather  in- 
clining to  the  former.  The  Bilcayners  are  acute  and  diligent,  fiery 
and  impatient  of  control,  more  refembling  a  colony  of  republicans 
than  a  province  of  an  abfolule  monarchy  ;  and  the  Gallcians  are  a 
plodding  pains-taking  race  of  mortals,  that  roam  over  Spain  in  fearch 
of  an  hardly  earned  fubfiftence." 

Notwithftanding  the  pride  and  oftentation  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
penury  is  eafily  difcernible,  but  their  wants  are  few,  and  their  appe-, 
tites  eafily  fatisfied.  The  inferior  orders,  even  in  the  greateft;  cities, 
are  miferably  lodged,  and  thofe  lodgings  wretchedly  furnifhed.  Many 
of  the  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women,  wear  neither  fhoes  nor  fteck- 
ings,  and  coarfe  bread  fteeped  in  oil  and  occafionally  feafoned  with 
vinegar,  is  the  common  food  of  the  country  people  through  feveral 
provinces.  A  traveller  in  Spain  muft  carry  provifions  and  bedding 
with  him,  and  if  per  chajice  he  meets  with  the  appearance  of  an  inn, 
he  muft  even  cook  his  viftuals,  it  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Span- 
iard to  perform  thefe  offices  to  ftrangers  ;  but  lately  fome  tolerable  inns 
have  been  opened  by  Irifh  and  Frenchmen  in  cities,  and  upon  the  high 
roads.  The  pride,  indolence,  and  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  are  pow- 
erful inducements  to  their  more  induftrious  neighbours  the  French, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  here  a  won- 
derful contraft  diftinguifl^es  the  charadler  of  two  neighbouring  na- 
tions. The  Spaniard  feldom  ftirs  from  home,  or  puts  his  hand  to  work 
of  any  kind.  He  fleeps,  goes  to  mafs,  takes  his  evening  walk.  Whila 
the  induftrious  Frcnclsiraan  becomes  a  thorough  domeftic  ;  he  is  butch- 
er, cook,  and  taylor,  all  in  the  fame  family  ;  he  powders  the  hair,  cuts 
the  corns,  wipes  the  fhoes,  and  after  making  himfelf  ufeful  in  a  thou- 
fand  different  ffiapes,  he  returns  to  his  native  country  loaded  with  dol- 
lars, and  laughs  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  expenfe  of  his 
proud  benefa£lor. 

The  Spaniards  are   unlverfally   known    to  have  refined  notions  and 
excellent  fenfe  ;  and  this,  if  improved   by  ftudy  and  travelling,  which 
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thpy  now  ftand  in  great  need  of,  would  render  them  fuf  fcrior  t6  t-Tie 
French  themfelves.  Their  flew,  deliberate  inanner  of  proceeding,  ei- 
ther in  council  or  war,  has  of  late  years  worn  off  to  fuch  a  degree,  that; 
during  the  two  laft  wars,  they  were  found  to  be  as  quick  both  in  refolv- 
ing  and  executing,  if  not  more  fo  than  their  enemies.  Their  fecrecy, 
cpnftancy  and  patience,  have  always  been  deemed  exemplary  ;  and  in 
feveral  of  their  provinces,  particulaily  Galacia,  Granada,  and  Andalu- 
fiathe  common  people  have,  for  fome  time,  alFiduoufiy  applied  them- 
felves to  agriculture  and  labour. 

Among  the  many  good  qualities  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards,  their  fe- 
briety  in  eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  frequently  break-? 
faft,  as  well  as  fup  in  bed  ;  their  breakfafi:  is  ufually  chocolate,  tea  be- 
ing very  feldom  drank.  Their  dinner  is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal, 
pork,  and  bacon,  greens,  Sec.  all  boiled  together.  They  live  much  up- 
on garlic,  chive?,  fallad  and  radifhes  ;  which,  according  to  one  of  cheir 
proverbs,  are  food  for  a  gentleman.  The  men  drink  very  little  wine  ; 
3nd  the  women  ufe  wafer  or  chocolate.  Both  fexes  ufually  %ep  after 
dinner  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evenings.  Dancing  is  fo 
much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother, 
mother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country-dance.  Many  of  theiif 
theatrical  exhibitions  are  infipid  and  ridiculous  bombftft.  The  prom- 
ter's  head  fometimes  appears  through  a  trap-door  above  the  level  of  the 
ffcage,  and  he  reads  the  play  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  audience. 
Gallantry  is  a  ruling  paflTion  in  Spain.  Jealouly,  fsnce  the  accelfion 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  flept  in  peace.  The  nightly,  mufical  fc- 
renades  of  miftrefTes  by  their  lovers  are  ftill  in  ufe.  The  fights  of  the 
cavaliers,  or  buU-feafls,  are  almoft  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  make 
a  capital  figure  in  painting  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards. 
On  thefe  occaftons,  young  gentlemen  ha'e  an  opportunity  of  {hewing 
their  courage  and  aftivity  before  their  rniftreifes  ;  and  the  valour  of  the 
cavalier  is  proclairjned,  honoured,  and  rewarded,  according  to  i^he  num- 
ber and  fiercenefs  of  the  bulls  he  has  killed  in  thefe  encounters.  Great 
pains  are  ufed  in  fettling  tlie  form.s  and  weapons  of  the  combat,  fo  as  to 
give  a  relief  to  the  gallantry  of  the  cavalier.  The  diverfion  itfelf, 
v»hich  is  attended  v/ith  circumftances  of  great  barbarity,  is  undoubted- 
ly of  Moorifh  original,  and  "Was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  when  upon 
good  terms  with  that  nation,  partly  through  complaifance,  and  partly 
through  rivallhip. 

There  is  not  a  tovt'n  in  Spain  but  what  has  a  large  fquare  for  the 
purpofe  of  exhibiting  bull-fights  ;  and  it  is  (aid  that  even  the  pooreft 
inhabitants  of  the  fmalleft  villages,  will  often  club  together,  in  erdcr  to 
procure  a  cow  or  an  ox,  and  fight  them  riding  upon  atTes,  for  want  of 
horfes. 

Government.]  Spain  is  at  prefent  an  abfolute  monarchy.  The 
meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  whenever  a  new  tax  is  to  be  im- 
pofed,  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Some  provinces;  however,  as  Navarre, 
Jiifcay,  and  Arragon,  have  preferved  fomc  of  their  ancient  immuni- 
ties. The  king's  edifts,  before  they  acquire  the  force  of  laws,  mufl  be 
jegillered  in  the  court  of  Caftile.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  both  in 
the  male  and  female  line.  By  a  law  made  in  1715,  female  heirs  cannot 
fucceed  till  after  the  whole  male  line  is  extinft. 

Public 
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Public  fcufinefs  is  managed  by  the  following  tiepartments  :  The 
jCouncil  of  State,  or  the  Cabinet  ;  of  the  minifters  belonging  to  it,  the 
fccretarv  of  ftate  for  foreign  affairs  is  conlidered  as  the  firft.  The  Su- 
preme Royal  Court,  or  Chamber  of  Caftilc,  occupied  with  the  internal 
adminiftration.  It  is  likewife  the  Supreme  Court  of  jaftice  in  the  king- 
dom, and  is  divided  inp  four  chambers  :  The  Council  of  War,  the 
Royal  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  the  Council  of  Finances.  There  are 
3  2  tribunals  in  the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  called  Chancillcrias, 
Confejois,  or  Audiencias,  In  the  fmaller  towns,  the  judges  of  the  in» 
ferior  courts  of  juftice  are  called  Alcaides  or  Eaylcs  ;  in  the  larger 
cities,  Corregidores,  and  their  affeffors  Regidores.  Lawfuits  in  this 
countiy  are  exceedingly  expensive,  and  of  long  duration. 

The  civil,  criminal,  and  poHce  laws,  are  partly  derived  from  the  an- 
cient Gothic  laws,  and  partly  contained  in  the  edicts  of  the  kings.  In 
cafes  where  thefe  laws  are  deficient,  the  Roman  laws  are  made  ufe  of. 
In  ecclefiaflical  matters,  the  canon  or  papal  law,  in  its  full  extent,  is 
adopted  as  the  rule  of  right. 

Fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy  are  the  following  :  t.  The  indi- 
vlfibility  of  the  Spaniih  dominions.  2.  The  right  of  primogeniture, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  cuftom  of  dividing  the  kingdom  between  the 
fons  of  the  king.  And,  3.  The  above-mentioned  claufe  concerning 
the  fuccefhon  of  the  female  line. 

The  provinces  are  governed  by  viceroys  (Virreyes)  ;  and  all  the 
American  dominions  of  Spain  are  divided  into  three  v^y^l  govern- 
ments, under  the  viceroys  of  New«Granada,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  There 
are  nine  fuperior  courts  of  juftice,  or  Audiencias,  in  America,  and  ono 
in  the  Philippine  Iflands. 

Finances.]  The  king's  revehue  from  old  Spain  ^mounts  to  up- 
wards of  5,ooo,oool.  fterlingo  The  whole  of  the  revenue  from  Spain, 
America,  and  the  Philippine  Iflands,  is  faid  to  amount  to  100  million* 
of  piafters. 

The  public  revenue  is  divided  into  the  general  and  provincial  reve- 
nue. The  firft  arifes.  1.  From  the  cuftoms  and  the  duties  on  imported 
goods  from  abroad,  as  well  as  on  thofe  imported  from  one  province  in- 
to another.  2.  From  the  monopolies  of  the  crown,  viz.  thofe  of  to- 
bacco, fait,  lead,  quick filver,  and  gunpowder.  3.  From  ftamp  duties, 
contributions,  a  tax  on  landed  eftates,  taxes  levied  on  the  eftales  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  fale  of  papal  abfolutions  and  indulgences,  reduced  to 
the  price  of  49  fous  each,  from  the  pofts,  dedu6lions  from  the  falaries 
of  public  officers,  and  the  mint.  4.  The  crown  revenue  fi-oitn  America. 
5.  The  crown  revenue  from  Arragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Majorca, 
and  Minorca.  What  is  called  the  provincial  revenue  arifes  from  the 
22  provinces,  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  has  been  divided  ;  it 
confifts  of  various  tithes,  r^nd  duties  on  foap,  brandy,  wine,  and  other 
articles.  Part  of  the  provincial  contributions  are  affigned  over  to  the 
creditors  of  the  crown,  in  lieu  of  intereft  on  their  capitals.  Many 
branches  of  the  revenue  are  farmed  out  to  companies.  The  farm  of 
tobacco  alone  employs  no  lefs  than  53.000  coUcftors.  Before  the  year 
1770,  the  public  expenditure  was  nearly  equal  to  the  revenue,  but  has 
been  found  fince  to  exceed  it.  In  the  year  J  770,  a  deficiency  of  five 
millions  of  piafters  was  made  good,  by  withholding  the  fums  deftined 
for  the  ekiiaordinarj' expenie  of  the  colonies, 
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Sbainis  buithened  with  conliderable  public  debts  ;  they  are  at  pre- 
fent  divided  into  the  old  and  new  debts  :  The  former  are  thofe  con- 
traftsd  by  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  his  fucceilbrs,  amounting  to  130 
millions  of  piafters  ;  the  new  debts  have  been  chiefly  incurreal  by  the 
laft  war  with  England,  and  they  are  dated  by  Mr.  Neckar  to  amount 
to  120  millions  of  French  livres,  which  will  be  paid  off  by  the  year 
i8co,  if  no  new  war  fhould  happen. 

Army.]  The  army  of  Spain,  in  1783,  amounted  to  between  60  and 
^0,000  men  ;  befides  20,000  militia.  According  to  others,  the  regu- 
lar troops  did  not  then  aftually  exceed  50,000  men;  and  more  recent 
accounts  reduce  the  army  to  only  20,000  effeftive  men.  The  army 
oftablilhment,  as  publifhed  in  the  year  1  776,  amounted  to  132,73® 
men  on  the  lifts,  viz. 

Royal  guards,  — —  9>9°^ 

Forty-fix  regiments  of  foot,  — —  61,425 

Artillery,  3>355 

Engineers,  150 

Horfe  and  dragoons,  13,200 

Militia, 29,700 

Invalids  and  militia  of  the  town.  15,000 


Total,         132,730 

This  number,  if  actually  raifed  in  time  of  war,  w  ould  be  v»ry  mod- 
erate, confidering  the  great  extent  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  mili- 
tary fchools  at  Segovia,  Barcelona,  and  Oran,  chiefly  for  artillery.  A 
ta£iic  fchocl  is  eftabliflied  at  Avila.  There  are,  on  the  French  fron- 
tiers, 15  ftrong  fortrelles,  and  as  many  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

Navy.]  In  1778,  Spain  had  fhips  of  war  of  all  forts  144.  Other 
accounts  fay  only  126.  In  1784,  there  were  faid  to  be  62  fiiips  of  the 
line,  from  120  to  64  guns.  The  naval  troops  confifted,  in  1783,  of 
three  companies  of  guardias  marinas,  and  12  batallionsof  marines,  both 
tocrether,  5712  men,  a  naval  artillery  corps  of  20,000  men  ;  a  corps  of 
naval  engineers,  a  corps  of  pilots. 

All  naval  affairs  are  managed  by  a  board,  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, thofe  of  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  Ferrol,  which  are  the  chief 
harbours  of  the  navy.  The  whole  is  under  the  adminiftration  of  a  fec- 
retary  of  the  marine  ;  and  each  department  has  its  naval  academy. 

Religion.]  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  exclufive  religion 
of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  and  it  is  in  thefe  countries  of  the  mofl  bigot- 
ed, fiiperflitious,  and  tyrannical  charafter.  All  other  denominations 
of  Chriftians,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  expofed  to  all  the  feverities  of 
perfecution  ;  and  the  Icafl  deviation  from  what  is  called  the  orthodox, 
faith,  is  liable  to  be  puniflied  with  lofs  of  liberty,  and  even  of  life.  The 
power  of  the  Court  of  inquifuion,  eftablifhed  in  Spain  in  1478,1138 
however  b&en  confiderablv  diiniuiflied  in  fome  refpefts  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  power.  Bciides  the  Supreme  Court  of  Inquifition  at 
Madrid,  there  are  18  inferior  tribunals  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the 
monarchy,  which  entertain  a  numerous  hoft  of  fpies  or  familiars, 
amounting  to  about  2o,ODO  perfons,  who,  on  the  flightcft  iufpicion  of 
herefy,  denounce  perfons  of  every  condition,  fex,  and  age.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  arbitrary  court  are  unlike  thofe  of  all  other  courts  of 
juftice,   by  deviating  from  even' law  of  equity  and  humanity -,  they 
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•  4o  not  even  Inform  the  accufed  party  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, nor 

confront  him  with  his  accufer,   but  endeavour  to  extort  by  imprifon- 

ment,  and  by  ftill  havfher  methods,  a  confeffion  of  heretical  opinions. 

The  public  worfhip  is  loaded  with  an  enormous  number  of  ceremo- 

'  nies,  calculated  to  fupport  the  blind  zeal  of  the  people  for  their  relig- 
ion, and  the  reverence  for  iheii-  fpiritual  tyrants.  The  whole  of  the 
cauon  law  is  here  in  force,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  is  ftill  very  ex' 
tenfive.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  amount  to 
200,000  perfons,  half  of  whom  are  monks  and  nuns,  diftributcdl 
through  3000  convents.  The  polleiiions  of  the  clergy  are  very  large  ; 
the  revenue  of  the  archbifhop  of  Toledo  amounts  to  ioo,ODol.  flcrling, 
per  annum.  There  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain  eight  archbifhops  and 
46  bifnops  ;  in  America  fix  archbifhops  and  23  bifhops  ;  in  the  Philip- 

-pine  Iflands,  one  aVchbifhop  and  three  bifhops.  All  thefe  dignities  are 
in  the  gift  of  the  king.  Fifty-two  inferior  eccleliaftical  dignities  anci 
offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  pope. 

To  the  Spanifh  clergy  there  belong  three  fpiritual  orders  of  knight- 
hood :  The  orders  of  Santiago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  poITefled  of 
very  large  eftates. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,  "1  The  former  of  thefe  confid 
AKTiFiciAL  AND  NATUfiAL.  J  chiefly  of  Roman  and  Moorilh 
antiquities.  Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aqueduft,  erefted  by  Trajan,  ex-? 
tends  over  a  deep  valley  between  two  hills,  and  is  fupported  by  a 
double  row  of  152  arches.  Other  Roman  aquedufts,  theatres,  and  cirr 
ci,  are  to  be  found  at  Terrago,  and  different  parts  of  Spain.  Near  thq 
city  of  Salamanca  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  way,  paved  witli  large 
flat  flones  ;  it  was  continued  to  Merida,  and  from  thence  to  Seville,, 
At  Toledo  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  theatre,  which  is  now  con-' 
verted  into  a  church,    faid  to  be   one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  of  an-» 

■tiquity.  It  is  600  feet  in  length,  500  in  breadth,  and  of  a  proportion- 
able height  ;  the  roof,  which  is  amazingly  bold  and  lofty,  is  fupported 
by  350  pillars  of  fine  marble,  in  ten  rows,  forming  eleven  ailes,  iri 
whicli  are  366  altars,  and  24  gates  ;  every  part  being  enriched  and 
adorned  with  the  moft  noble  and  coftly  ornaments.  At  Martorel,  j^ 
large  town,  where  much  black  lace  is  manufaftured,  is  a  very  high 
bridge,  built  in  1 768,  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  one  that  had  exifted 
1985  years  from  its  ere£tion  by  HannibaL  At  the  north  end  is  a  tri? 
umphal  areli  or  gateway,  faid  to  have  been  raifed  by  that  general  ir^ 
honour  of  his  father  Hamilcar,  It  is  almoft  entire,  well  proportioned 
and  hmple,  without  any  kind  of  ornament,  except  a  rim  or  two  o£ 
hewn  ftone.  Near  Murviedro  (once  the  faithful  Saguntum)  deflroye4 
by  Hannibal,  are  feme  Roman  remains-r-as  the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  an 
cxaft  femicircle  about  82  yards  diameter,  fome  of  the  galleries  are  cuf 
out  of  the  rock,  and  gooo  perfons  might  attend  the  exhibitions  withouf 
inconvenience. 

The  Moorifh  antiquities  are  rix;h  and  magnificent.  Among  the 
moft  diflinguifhed  of  thefe  is  the  royal  palace  of  the  Alhambra  at  Qr^r- 
nada,  which  is  one  of  tl-3  mofl  entire,  as  well  as  the  mod  ftately,  of 
any  of  the  edifices  which  the  Moors  erefted  in  Spain,  It  was  built  i^ 
1280,  by  the  fecond  Moorifh  king  of  Granada  ;  and,  in  14?.  ^,  in  the 
reign  of  their  eighteenth  king,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  fitu- 
ftied  on  a  hill^  wl'ich  is  afcended  by  a  road  bordpred  "witb  hedges  of 
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double  or  imperial  myrtles,  and  rows  of  elms.  On  this  hill,  wlthiif 
the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  began  a  new  pal- 
ace in  1568,  which  was  never  finiilied,  though  the  fhell  of  it  remains. 
It  is  built  of  yellow  ftone  ;  the  outftde  forms  a  fquare  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet.  The  infide  is  a  grand  circular  court,  with  a  portico 
of  the  Tufcan,  and  a  gallery  of  the  Doric  order,  each  fupported  by 
tkirty-two  columns,  made  of  as  many  fingle  pieces  of  marble.  The 
grand  entrance  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  jafper,  on  the  pedefli^ls 
of  which  are  reprefentations  of  battles,  in  marble  balTo  relievo.  The 
Alhambra  itfelf  is  a  mafs  of  many  houfes  and  towers,  walled  round, 
and  built  of  large  ftones  of  different  dimenfions.  Almoft  all  the  rooms 
have  flucco  wails  and  ceilings,  fome  carved,  fome  painted,  and  fome 
gilt,  and  covered  ivith  various  Arabic  fentences.  It  is  the  mofl  curious 
place  within,  that  perhaps  exills  in  Europe.  Here  are  feveral  baths,  the 
walls,  floor,  arid  cieling  of  which  are  of  white  marble.  The  gardens  aboun4 
with  orange  aiid  lemon  tree:.,  pomegranates,  and  myrtles.  At  the  end 
of  the  gardens  is  another  palace  called  Ginaraliph,  fituated  on  a  more 
elevated  ftatioji  than  the  Alhambra.  From  the  balconies  of  this  palace 
is  one  of  the  iineft  proJpeGs  in  Europe,  over  the  whole  fertile  plain  of 
Cranada,  bounded  by  the  fnowy  mountains.  The  Moors  to  this  day 
•regret  the  )ofs  of  Grarpda,  and  flill  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  the 
Recovery  of  the  city.  Many  other  noble  monuments,  erefted  in  the 
Moorifh  times,  remain  in  Spain  ;  fome  of  them  in  tolerable  preferva- 
tion,  and  others  exhibiting  luperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curipfities,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and  fome  noi- 
fy  lakes,  form  a  principal  part  ;  but  vje  muft  not  forget  the  River  Gua- 
diana,  which,  like  the  Mole  in  Jingland,  runs  under  ground,  and  then 
is  fdid  to  emerge.  The  royal  cabinet  of  natural  hiflory  at  Madrid,  was 
opened  to  the  public  by  his  majefty's  orders  in  1775.  Every  thing  in 
this  colleftion  is  arranged  with  ncatnefs  and  elegance,  and  theapartment^ 
are  opened  tvvice  a  week  for  the  public,  befides  beirig  fl^ewn  privately 
to  flrangers  of  rank.  TTie  mineral  part  of  the  cabinet,  containing 
precious  ftones,  marbles,  ores,  &c.  is  very  perfcft  ;  but  the  colleftion 
of  birds  and  bcafts  at  prefent  is  not  large,  though  it  may  be  expelled 
to  improve  apace,  if  care  be  taken  to  get  the  produftions  of  the  Spaa- 
ifh  American  colonies.  Here  is  alfo  a  curious  cpUeftion  of  vafes,  ba- 
fons,  ewers,  cups,  plates,  and  ornamental  pieces  of  the  fineft  agates, 
amethyfls,  lock  cryflals,  &c.  mounted  in  gold,  and  enamel,  fet  with  ca- 
meos, intaglios,  &c,  in  an  elegant  tafle,  and  of  very  fine  workmanjhlp, 
faid  to  have  been  brought  from  France  by  Philip  V,  The  cabinet  alfo 
contains  fpecimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  vafes  and  utcnfils. 

In  blowing  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  many  pieces  of  bones  and 
teeth  have  been  found  incorporated  with  the  flone.  Op  the  weft  fide 
of  the  mountain  is  the  cave,  called  St.  Michael's,  eleven  hundred  and 
ten  feet  above  the  horizon.  Many  pillars  of  various  fizes,  fome  of 
them  two  feet  in  diameter,  have  been  formed  in  it  by  the  droppings  of 
water,  which  have  petrified  in  falling.  The  water  perpetually  drips 
from  the  roof,  and  forms  an  infinite  number  of  ftaladtitgL-,  of  a  whitifh  j 
colour,  compofed  of  feveral  coats  or  crufts,  and  which,  as  well  <^s  the 
pillars,  continually  increafe  in  bulk,  and  may  probably  in  time  fill  the 
whole  cavein.  From  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  in  clear  weather,  not 
only  the  town  of  Gibralter  may  be  feen^  but  the  bay,  the  (Iraits,  the 
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towns  of  St.  Roque  and  Algefiras,  and  the  Alpuzara  mountains,  mount 
Abyla  on  the  African  ihore,  with  its  fnowy  top,  the  cities  of  Ceuta, 
Tangier,  and  great  part  of  the  Barbary  coaft. 

Chief  cities,  «S:c.]  Madrid,  which  is  cnclofed  by  a  mud  wall',  is 
the  capital  of  Spain.  It  is  furrounded  with  very  lofty  mountains, 
whofe  fummits  are  frequently  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  well  paved 
and  lighted,  and  fome  of  the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  handfome.  The 
houfeS  of  Madrid  are  of  brick,  and  are  laid  out  chiefly  for  fliew,  conve- 
niency  being  little  confidered  :  Thus  you  will  pafs  through  ufually 
two  or  three  large  apartments  of  no  ufe,  in  order  to  come  at  a  fma4l 
room  at  the  end  where  the  family  fit.  The  houfes,  in  general,  look, 
more  like  prifons  than  the  habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the 
windows,  befides  having  a  balcony,  being,  grated  with  iron  bars,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  range,  and  fometimes  all  the  reft.  Separate  fami- 
lies generally  inhabit  the  fame  houfe,  as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh. — 
Foreigners  are  very  much  diflreffed  for  lodgings  at  Madrid,  as  the 
Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpccially 
if  they  are  not  catholics.  Its  greateft  excellency  is  the  cheapnefs  of  its 
provifions  ;  but  neither  tavern,  cofFee-houfe,  nor  news  paper,  except- 
ing the  Madrid  Gazette,  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  city.  The  royal 
palace  flands  on  an  eminence,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  city  ;  it  is  a  fpa- 
cious, magnificent  ftrufture,  confifting  of  three  courts,  and  commands  a 
Very  fine  profpeft.  Each  of  the  fronts  is  470  feet  in  length,  100  high, 
and  there  is  no  palace  in  Europe  fitted  up  with  greater  magnificence  ; 
the  great  audience  chamber  efpecially,  which  is  120  feet  long,  and 
hung  with  erimfon  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  Ornament- 
ed alfo  with  12  looking-glaffes,  made  at  St.  Ildefonio,  each  10  feet 
high,  with  12  tables  of  the  finefi  Spanifli  marbles.  The  other  royal 
palaces  round  it  are  defigned  for  hunting  feats  or  houfes  of  retirement 
for  their  kings.  Some  of  them  contain  fine  paintings  and  good  ftatucs. 
The  chief  of  thofe  palaces  are  the  Buen  Rctiro  (now  flripped  of  all 
its  beft  pi6lures  and  furniture,)  Caffa  del  Campo,  Aranjucz,  and  St, 
Illdefonfo. 

A  late  traveller  has  reprefentcd  the  palace  of  Aranjucz,  and  its^gaj^-  ■ 
dens,  as  extremely  delightful.  Here  is  alfo  a  park  many  league* 
round,  cut  acrofs  in  different  parts  by  alleys  of  two,  three,  and  even 
fovir  miles  in  extent.  Each  of  thefe  alleys  is  formed  by  two  double 
rows  of  elm  trees  ;  one  double  row  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left, 
which  renders  the  {hade  thicker.  The  alleys  are  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  four  coaches  abreaft,  and  betwixt  each  double  row  there  h  3 
narrow  clianncl,  through  which  runs  a  flream  cf  water.  Between 
thefe  allies  there  are  thick  groves  of  fmaller  trees  of  various  kinds,  and 
thoulands  of  deer  and  wild  boars  wander  there  at  large,  befides  num- 
berlefs  hares,  rabbits,  pheafants,  partridges,  and  feveral  other  kinds  of 
birds.  The  river  Tagus  runs  through  this  place,  and  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts.  The  central  point  of  this  great  park  is  the  king's 
palace,  which  is  partly  furrounded  by  the  garden,  and  is  exceedingly 
pleafant,  adorned  v/ith  fountains  and  ftatues,  and  it  alfo  contains  i 
vafl  variety  of  the  moil  beautiful  flowers,  both  American  and  Euro^^ 
pean.  As  to  the  palace  of  Awnjuez  itfelf,  it  is  rather  an  elegant  than 
*  magnificent  building, 
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The  palace  of  St.  Ildefonfo  is  built, of  brick.  plaiRered,  and  painted^ 
but  no  part  of  the  architefture  is  agreeable.  It  is  two  flories  high,  and 
the  garden-front  has  thirty-one  windows,  and  twelve  rooms  in  a  fuite. 
The  gardens  are  on  a  Hope,  on  the  top  of  Vv'hich  is  a  great  refervoir  of 
"Water,  called  here  F.l  Mar,  the  fea.  wliich  fupplies  the  fountains  ; — 
This  refervoir  is  furniflied  from  the  torrents  which  pour  down  th& 
mountains.  The  water-works  are  excellent,  and  far  furpafs  thofe  at 
Verfai'lles.  The  great  entry  of  the  palace,  is  fofnewhat  iimilar  to  that 
of  Verfailles,  and  with  a  large  iron  pallifade.  In  the  gardens  are 
twenty-feven  fountains  j  the  bafons  are  of  white  marble,  snd  the  flat- 
ties, many  of  which  are  excellent,  are  of 'lead,  bronzed  and  gilt.-— 
Thefe  gardens  are  in  the  formal  French  flvle,  but  ornamented  with 
fixty-one  very  fine  marble  flatue.s,  as  large  as  the  life,  with  twenty- 
eight  marble  vafes,  and  twenty  leaden  vafcs  gilt.  The  Upper  part  of 
the  palace  contains  many  valuable  paintings,  and  the  lower'  part  an- 
tique flatues,  bufls,  and  baflb  relievos. 

The  pride  of  Spain.  howe\'-er,  is  the  Efcurial  ;  and  the  natives  fay, 
perhaps  with  jufticc,  that  the  building  of  it  coft  more  than  that  of  any 
ether  palace  in  Europe.  The  defcription  of  this  palace  forms  a  fizabls 
quarto  volume,  and  it  is  faid,  that  Philip  II.  who  was  its  founderj  exr 
pended  upon  it  fix  millions  of  ducats.  It  Contains  a  prodigious-nurt^ 
her  of  windows,  2O0  in  the  weft  front,  and  in  the  eaft,  366,  and  the 
apartments  are  decorated  with  an  aftoniflTing  variety  of  paintings, 
fculptu'rc,  tapeftry,  ornaments  of  gold  and  fiiver,  marble,  jafper,  gems, 
and  other  curious  flones,  furpaiTmg  all  imagination.  The  Spaniards 
fay,  that  this  biiildirg,  Ijefides  its  palace,  contains  a  church,  large  and 
richly  ornamfented,  a  maufoleum.  cloiftcrs,  a  convent,  a  college^  and  a 
library,  containing  about  thirty  thoufand  volumes,  befides  large  apart* 
ments  for  all  kinds  of  artifts  and  mechanics,  noble  walks,  with  exten- 
five  parks  and  gardens,  beautified  v.'ith  fountains  and  coftly  ornaments. 
The  fathers  that  live  in  the  convent  arfe  12O0,  and  they  have  an  annual 
revenue  of  1  ?0CC)1.  The  maufoleum^.  or  burying-place  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Spain, -is  called  the  Pantheon,  becaufe  it  is  built  upon 
the  plan  of  that  temple  at  Rome,  as  the  church  to  which  it  belongs  iss 
upon  the  model  of  iSt.  Peter's.  It  is  36  feet' in  diameter  incru{te4 
with  fine  marbles. 

But  this  fabric,  notwithdanding  the  incredible  Turns  bellowed  on  it, 
difcovers,  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  tafle.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in 
the  form  of  a-gridiron,  becaufe  St.  Lawrence,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
•vvas  broiled  on  fuch  a  utenfil,  and  multiplying  the  fame  figure  through 
its  principal  ornaments,  could  have  been  formed  only  in  the  brain  of  a 
taftelefs  bigot,  fuch  as  Philip  II.  who  erefted  it  to  commemorate  the 
victory  he  obtained  over  the  French  at  St.  Quintin,  on  St.  Lawrence's 
day,  in  the  year  1557.  The  apartment  where  the  king  refides,  forms 
the  handle  of  the  gridiron.  The  building  is  a  long  fquare  of  640  feet 
by  580.  The  height  to  the  roof  is  60  feet.  It  has  been  enriched  and 
adorned  by  his  fucceflbrs  ;  but  its  outfide  has  a  gloomy  appearance, 
and  the  iniide  is  compofed  of  different  ftruftures,  fome  of  which  are 
mafler-pieces  of  architefture,  but  forming  a  difagreeable  whole.  It 
mull  however  be  confefled,  that  the  piftures  and  ftatues  that  have 
found  admiflion  here,  are  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  fome  of  them 
net  to  be  equalled  even  in  Italy  itfelf, 
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Cadiz  13  llie  great  emporium  of  Spanifli  commerce.  It  (lands  on  an 
ifland  feparate<l  from  the  continent  of  Andalufia,  without  the  ftraits  of 
Gibraltar,  by  a  verv  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified 
bridge  is  thrown,  and  joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The  entrance  into 
the  bay  is  about  500  fathoms  wide,  and  guarded  by  two  forts,  called 
the  Puntals.  Tlie  flreets  are  narrow,  ill  paved  and  filthy,  and  full  of 
rats  in  the  night.  The  houfes  lofty  with  flat  roofs,  and  few  are  with- 
out a  turret  for  a  view  of  the  fea.  TItc  cathedral  hath  been  already 
50  years  building,  and  the  roof  a  few  years  fince,  was  not  half  finiflied. 
The  environs  are  beautifully  rural. 

Seville,  the  Jiilia  of  the  Romans,  is  next  to  Madrid,  the  largcH  cilv 
m  Spain,  but  is  greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  The 
fliape  is  circular,  and  the  walls  fcem  of  Moorifli  conHruftion  ;  its  cir- 
cumference is  five  miles  and  a  half.  ,  The  fuburb  of  Triana,  is  as  large 
as  many  towns,  and  remarkable  for  its  gloomy  Gothic  caftlo,  where,  in 
1481,  the  inquifition  was  firfl;  efiabliflied  in  Spain.  Manufa£lures 
in  wool  and  iilk.  which  formerly  amounted  to  16,000,  are  now  reduc- 
ed to  400,  and  its  .great  office  of  commerce  to  Spanifla  America  is  re- 
moved to  Cadiz.  The  cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
with  a  curious  ftceple  or  tower,  having  a  movable  figure  of  a  woman  at 
top,  called  La  Giralda,  which  turns  round  with  the  wind  ;  and  which 
3S  referred  to  in  Don. Quixote. 

Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas,  is  a  large  circular  trading  city,  containing  15,000  houfes,  is  fitua- 
ted  on  the  iVIediterranean  facing  Minorca,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  hand- 
i'omeft  place  in  Spain  ;  the  houfes  are  lofty  and  plain,  and  the  flreets 
well  lighted,  and  paved.  The  citadel  is  ftr^ng,  and  the  place  and  in- 
habitants famous  for  the  fiege  they  fuftained  in  1714  againft  a  formi- 
dable arm.y,  when  deierted  botii  by  England  and  the  Emperor  for 
whom  they  had  taken  up  arms. 

A  fingular  cuftom  prevails  among  tlicm  on  the  id  of  iSTovcmbcr,  the 
eve  of  All  Souls  ;  th£y  fun  about  from  houfe  to  houle  to  eat  cheinuts, 
believing  that  for  every  chefnut  they  IWallow,  with  proper  faith  and 
unftion,  they  fliall  deliver  a  foul  out  of  purgatory. 

Carthagena  is  a  large  city,  but  has  very  good  flreets.  and  fewer  rcmark- 
fcle  buildings.  The  port  is  very  complete,  formed  by  pature  in  the 
figure  of  a  heart,  and  the  arfenal  is  a  fpacious  fquare  fouth-weft.  of  the 
town,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend  it  toward  the  fea.  When 
Mr.  Swinburne:  vifited  it,  in  1775,  there  were  800  Spanifii  criminals, 
and  600  Barbary  flaves  \vorking  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  docks^ry, 
&c.  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  The  crimes  for  which  the 
Spaniards  were  fent  there,  deferved  indeed  exemplary  puniflimcnts. 

Granada  flands  on  two  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
crowns  the  double  fummit  between  two  rivers,  the  Dauro,  and  the  Xc- 
nil.  The  former  glories  of  this  city  are  paffed  away  with  its  old  in- 
habitants ;  the  ftreets  are  now  filthy  and  the  aqueducts  crumbled  to 
duft,  and  its  trade,  is  loft.  Of  50,000  inhabitants,  only  18,000  are  rec- 
koned ufeful,  the  furplus  is  made  up  of  fuperfluous  clergy,  lawyers, 
children,  and  beggars.  The  amphitheatre,  for  bull  fealls,  is  built  of 
ftone,  and  one  of  the  heft  in  Spain,  and  the  environs  of  the  city  are 
flill  pleafing  and  healthful. 

Bilboa  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ,  Ybaizabal,  and  is  about 
two  leagues  from   the  fea.     It    contains   about  eight   hundred  houfes, 
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%ith  a  large  fquare  by  the  wafer  fide,  well  fliaded  v/ith  pleafant  vvalk3,' 
which  extend  to  the  outlets,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  where  there  are 
great  numbers  of  houfes  and  gardens,  which  form  a  mod  pleaftng  proC- 
pcft,  particularly  in  failing  up  the  river  ;  for,  befides  the  beautiful  ver- 
dure, numerous  objects  open  gradually  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  ap- 
pears as  an  amphithccitre,  which  enlivens  the  landfcape,  and  completes 
the  fcenery.  The  houfes  are  folid  and  lofty,  and  the  ftreets  well  pav- 
ed and  level  ;  and  the  Wdter  is  fo  conveyed  into  the  flreets,  that  they 
may  be  waflied  at  pleasure  ;  which  renders  Bilboa  one  of  the  neateft 
towns  in  Europe. 

Malaga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  ils  opulence 
and  extenfivc  commerce  than  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  foil,  yielding  in 
great  abundance  the  inofl;  delicious  fruits  ;  whilll:  its  rugged  moun- 
tains afford  thofe  lufcious  grapes,  which  give  fuch  reputation  to  the 
Malaga  wine,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Mountain.  The  city 
is  large  and  populous,  arid  of  a  circular  form,  furrounded  with  a 
double  wall,  (rrengthened  by  ftately  towers,  and  has  nine  gates.  A 
Moorifh  caflle,  on  the  point  of  a  iock,  comtnands  every  part  of  it» 
The  ftreets  are  narrov/,  and  the  mofl:  remarkable  building  in  it  is  a  ftu« 
pendous  cathe'dral,  begun  by  Philip  II.  faid  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  St, 
Paul's  in  London.     The  bifliop's  income  is  i6,oo5l.  fterling. 

The  city  of  Salamanca  is  of  a  circular  form,  but  on  three  hills  and 
two  vallies,  and  on  every  lide  fut  rounded  with  profpefts  of  fine  houfes^ 
noble  feats,  gardens,  orchards,  fields,  and  didant  villages  ;  and  is  an- 
cient, large,  rich,  aind  populous.  Over  fome  of  the  arches  of  their 
houfes  are  medallions,  with  bufts  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  of  feveral 
eminent  men,  in  ftone  balFo- relievo,  among  (vhich  are  thofe  of  Ferdi- 
nando  Cortez,  Francis  Pizarro,  Davila,  and  Cid  Ruy.  In  this  fquarc 
the  bull-fights  are  exhibited  for  three  days  only,  in  the  month  of  Jutie. 
The  river  Tonnes  runs  by  this  city,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it  of  25  arch- 
es, built  by  the  Romans,  and  yet  entire. 

Toledo  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  Spain,  and  during  feveral 
centuries  it  held  the  rank  of  its  metropolis.  But  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid  has  by  degrees,  llripped  it  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  It  is 
now  exceedingly  ill  built,  poor  and  mean,  and  the  flreets  very  deep. 

Burgos  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cailile,  but  noW 
in  ohfcurity. 

(ribraltar,  once  a  celebrated  town  and  fortrefs  6f  Andalufia,  is  at 
prel'ent  in  the  poffefllon  of  Great-Britain.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Sp;i.niards  by  a  combined  fleet  of  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips,  under  the 
(Command  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  in  1704  ;  atid  after  many  fruitlels  at- 
tempts to  recover  it,  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  >  753.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  hnce  made  to  wreft  it 
from  England,  but  without  fucccfs  :  The  laft  war-hath  made  it  more 
famous  than  ever,  when  it  underwent  a  long  ftege  againft  the  united 
forces  of  Spain  and  France  by  land  and  fea,  and  was  gallantly  defend- 
ed by  general  Elliot  and  his  garrifon,  to  the  great  lofs  and  difgrace  of 
the  affailants  :  Ihough  it  muft  be  granted,  the  place  is  by  nature  al- 
moil  impregnable.  Near  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  of  different 
bores,  and  chiefly  brafs,  which  were  funk  before  the  port  in  the  float- 
ing batteries,  have  been  raifed,  and  fold,  to  be  diftributed  among  tha 
garrifon.     It  is  a  commodious  port,   and  formed  naturally  for  com- 
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manaing  the  pafTai^e  of  the  Straits,  or.  in  otlier  words,  the  entrance  in- 
to the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  feas.  But  the  road  is  neither  fafe 
againft  an  enemy  nor  {torms  :  'Die  bay  is  about  twenty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. The  rt raits  are  24  miles  long,  and  15  broad  ;  through 
whicii  fets  a  current  from  the  Atlantic  oecan  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  for  the  flemming  of  it  a  brifl<.  gale  is  required.  The  town  was 
neither  large  nor  beautifur,  and  in  the  lad  fiege  was  totally  deftrove^ 
by  the  enemies  bombs,  but  on  account  of  its  fortifications,  is  efteem- 
ed  the  key  of  Spain,  and  is  always  furnifhed  with  agavrilon  well  pro- 
vided for  its  defence.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  mole,  which  is 
well  fortified  and  planted  with  guns.  Gibraltar  is  acceffible  on  the 
land  fide  only  by  a  narrow  paffage  between  the  rock  and  the  fca,  but 
that  is  walled  and  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  fo  inclofed  by 
high  fleep  hills,  as  to  be  almoft  inaccefnble  that  way.  It  has  but  two 
gales  on  that  fide,  and  as  many  towards  the  Tea.  Acrofs  .this  ifthmus 
the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  fortifieJ  line,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hin- 
der the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar  from  having  any  intercourfe  with 
the  country  behind  them  :  Notwitbftandiivg  which  they  carry  on  a 
clandeftine  trade,  particularly  m  tobacco,  of  which  the  Spaniards  are 
exceedingly  fond.  The  garrifon  is,  however,  confined  withiii  verv 
narrow  limits  ;  and,  as  the  ground  produces  fcarcely  any  thing,  all 
their  provifions  are  brought  them  either  fiom  England,  or  from  Ceuta, 
on  the  oppofite  coafl  of  Barbary.  Formerly  Gibraltar  was  entirely 
under  military  government  ;  but  that  power  producing  thole  abufes 
which  are  naturally  attendant  on  it,  the  parliam.ent  thought  proper  to^ 
ere£l  it  into  a  body  corporate,  and  the  civil  povver  is  now  lodged  in 
its  magiilrates.  ,        -  ' 

The  chief  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe  of  Major- 
ca and  Yvica,  of  which  we  have  nothing  particular  to  fay.  Minorca, 
which  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1708,  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
the  laft  war,  and  is  now  become  a  Spanifh  ifland  again,  containing 
about  23,000  inhabitants. 

General  Rkmarks.]  "Whoever  confiders  the  climate,  the  fertility, 
and  the  immenfe  extent  of  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  mufl  be  grieved  to  find  the  accumulated  natural  treafures  of  fo> 
great  a  part  of  the  globe,  turn  out  to  fo  little  advantage  to  the  human 
ipecies.  A  comparifon  of  this  kingdom  with  France  or  England, 
ihews  its  inferiority  in  a  very  flriking  light.  It  feems,  that  the  xvanc 
of  vigour  and  happinefs  of  tlie  Spanifh  monarchy,  is  to  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  three  caufes.  1.  To  the  depopulation  of  Old  Spain,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  injudicious  and  cruel  expulfion  of  the  induftriou^; 
Moors.  2.  To  the  religious  opprelhon  flill  prevailing  in  Spain,  and 
riicouraging  foreigners  from  fettling  in  ttiat  kingdom.  3.  To  the  dii- 
coveiy  of  fo  very  rich  a  country  as  America,  and  to  the  ludden  influx 
of  two.  much  gold  and  lilver  from  thence.  It  appears  from  feveral 
calculations,  that  fome  thoufand  millions  of  ducats  have  been  brought 
over  to  Spain  fince  the  difcovery  of  /America.  Thefe  riches  being  ac- 
quired without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  plundering  and  onnreH- 
ingthe  natives,  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  mother-country, 
by  inducing  great  numbers  of  inhabitants  to  emigrate  from  Old  Soain,- 
in  order  to  exchange  labour  and  induftry  for  rapine  ;  and  by  render- 
ing the  ancient  fources  of  wealth,  agriculture  and  manufaftures,  con- 
temptible, when  compared  to  the  riches  to  be  acquired  in  America. 
:^i.  In 
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In  confeqiience  of  this  revolution,  the  ufeful  arts,  rendered  perha^g 
more  difficult  in  this  kingdom  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  funk 
into  negleft  and  infignificancy,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  emerg- 
ed. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  fatal  confequence  of  too 
rapid  an  influx  of  money,  efpecially  if  the  latter  fhould  not  be  perma- 
nent in  its  nature,  will  in  future  be  guarded  againft  by  other  commer- 
cial nations,  to  whom  the  prcfcnt  (late  of  Spain,  may  ferve  as  a  ufe« 
ful  warning. 

While  the  Moors  were  mailers  of  Spain,  agriculture  and  the  ufeful 
arts  were  in  a  very  flourifhing  (late,  and  fciences  were  arrived  to  a  de- 
gree of  luflre  the  more  confpicuous,  by  being  contraftcd  with  the  ig- 
norance fpread  over  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Several  old  fathers  of  the  church  were  Spaniards  ;  and  learning 
owes  a  great  deal  to  Ihdore,  bifhop  of  Seville,  and  cardinal  Xiraenes- 
Spain  has  likcwife  produced  fome  excellent  phyficians.  Such  was 
the  gloom  of  the  Auftrian  government,  that  took  place  with  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  that  the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote,  born  at  Alcala,  in  1549,  lifted  in  a  ftation  little  fuperior  to 
that  of  a  common  foldier,  and  died  neglecled,  after  fighting  bravely 
for  his  country  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  which  he  loft  his  left  hand. 
His  fatire  upon  knight-errantry,  in  his  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  did 
as  much  iervice  to  his  country  by  curing  them  of  that  ridiculous  fpi- 
rit,  as  it  now  does  honour  to  his  own  memory.  He  was  in  prifon  for 
debt,  when  he  compofed  the  firft  part  of  his  hiftory.  Perhaps  he  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  moral  and  humourous  fatirifts. 

Toftatus,  a  divine,  the  moft  voluminous  perhaps  that  ev^er  wrote^ 
■^*'as  a  Spaniard  ;  but  his  works  have  been  long  diftinguifticd  only  by 
their  bulk.  Herrera,  and  fome  ether  hi florians,  particularly  DeSolis, 
have  fhewn  great  abilities  in  hiftory,  by  inveftigating  the  antiquities  of 
America,  and  writing  the  hiftory  of  its  conqueft  by  their  countrymen. 
Among  the  writers  who  have  lately  appeared  in  Spain,  Father  Fey- 
joo  has  been  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied.  His  performances  dif- 
play  great  ingenuity,  very  extei.five  readings  and  uncommon  liberali- 
ty of  fentiment  ;  efpecially  when  his  fituation  and  country  are  confld- 
ered.  Many  of  his  pieces  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  pub- 
lifhed  in  four  volumes.  Don  Francifco  Perez  Bayer,  archdeacon 
of  Valencia,  and  author  of  a  diftertat ion  on  the  Phenirian  language, 
may  be  placed  in  the  firft  line  of  the  Spanifh  literati.  Spain  has  like- 
wife  produced  many  travellers  and  voyagers  to  both  the  Indies,  who 
are  equally  amufing  and  inftruftive. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  diftinguifned  themfelves  in  the  polite 
arts,  and  not  only  the  cities,  but  the  palaces,  efpecially  the  Efcurial, 
difcover  many  ftriking  fpecimens  of  their  abilities  as  fculptors  and  ar- 
chitefts.  Palomino  in  an  elaborate  treatife  on  the  art  of  painting,  in 
two  volumes,  folio,  has  inlerted  the  lives  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  painters  and  fculptors,  who  flouriflied  in  Spain  from  the  titne 
of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  to  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
the  Fourth.  Among  the  moft  eminent  Spaniflr  p?inlevs,  were  Velaf- 
qucs.  Nuriilo,  who  is  commonly  called  the  Spanifh  Vandyke,  Ribeira, 
snd  Claudio  Coello,  whofe  ftyle  of  painting  was  very  hmilar  to  that 
of  Paul  \^eronere. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  fcienccs  in  Spain  is  far  from  being  flourifiiing. 
There  arc,  it  is  trucj  near  thirty  univcrhtiesin  the  Spanifli  dominions  ; 

among 
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ambng  which,  thofe  of  Madrid,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Valladolid,  Zara- 
g09a5  and  Toledo,  are  the  moft  celebrated  ;  but  Ariilotelic  and  fcho- 
laftic  philofophy,  fubfervient  to  the  abfurd  doftrines  of  a  fuperllitlous 
church,  is  ftill  prevailing  in  thefe  feminaries,  with  very  little  change 
ever  fince  the  reftoration  of  ancient  learning.  While  fciences  are  ex- 
clufively  taught  by  monks  and  priefts,  while  the  produftions  of  ge- 
nius are  fubjefl  to  the  rigorous  cenfure  of  an  inquifition,  which  is  by 
its  nature  an  enemy  to  free  difcufhon  and  to  the  prevalence  of  reafon, 
it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  philofophy  will  make  any  progrefs  under 
the  terrors  of  prifons  and  auios  da  fe.  Yet  poetry  and  the  arts  have 
made  a  con fiderable  figure  in  Spain.  There  arc  ieveral  focieties  at 
Madrid,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Valladolid,  intended  for  the  improve-^ 
ment  of  the  Caflilian  language,  the  fludy  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  li- 
turgy ;  of  hiftory,  the  latin  language,  medicine,  the  arts  of  defign  and 
geography.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  pi-ogrefs  of  fcience 
and  philofophy  in  a  future  reign,  from  the  attachment  of  the  prefent 
prince  of  Afturia  to  natural  hiftory  and  the  political  fciences. 

History.]  The  firft  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Celtoe,  a  peo- 
ple of  Gaul  ;  after  them  the  Fhcenicians  polTcffed  themfelves  of  the 
moft  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  and  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the"  ffrft  civilizers  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  founders  of  the  moft 
ancient  cities.  After  thefe  followed  the  Grecians  ;  then  the  Cartha-^ 
ginians,  on  whofe  departure,  fixteen  years  before  Chrift,  it  became 
fubjcft  to  the  Romans,  till  the  year  400,  when  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Suevi,  Alans  and  Sillingi,  on,  Conflantine's  withdrawing  his  forces 
from  that  kingdom  to  the  Eafl!,  invaded  it,  and  divided  it  amon^lt 
themfelves  ;  but  the  Goths  in  a  little  time  were  fole  mafliers  of  it  u^n- 
der  their  king  Alarick  I.  who  founded  the  Spanifli  monarchy.  After 
a  regular  fucceffion  of  rhonarchs,  we  come  to  the  prefent  king,  Charles 
III.  who  afcended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  half  brother,  Fer- 
dinand VI  in  the  year  1759. 

As  the  heft  hiftories  of  Spain  and  her  American  Colonies,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  RoUin's  Ancient  Hiilory — Univerfal  Hiftory — Ro^- 
ertfon's  Hiftories  of  Charles  Vth.  and  of  South  America,  and  the  Ab- 
be Clavigero's  Hiftory  of  New  Mexico. 

PORTUGAL. 

Situation  and   Extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length   300  I  i^^,^^^        137  and  42  north  lat. 
Breadth  1 00  J  '   1     7  and  lo  weft  lon^. 

T  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  North  and  Eafl:,an(l 
on  the  South  and  Weft  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
being  the  moft  wefterly  kingdom  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Ancient  names  and  divisions.]  This  kingdom  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  called  Lufitania.  The  etymology  of  the  modern 
name  is  uncertain.  It  moft  probably  is  derived  from  fome  noted  har- 
bour or  port,;  to  which  the  Gauls  (for  fo  ftrangers  are  called  in  the  Cel- 
tic) refortcd.  By  the  form  of  the  country  it  is  naturally  divided  in- 
to" three  parts  ;  the  north,  middle,  and  fouth  provinces. 

The  divifions  of  this  kingdom  arc  more  particularly  fpecified  in  the 
following  table, 
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Possessions  of  the  CrO'.vn  or  PoRxt'CAL  i.\-  otijer  P.arts  of  the 

Globe, 

t.  In  Afa.  Some  fcttlements  along  the  weflern  coaft  of  the  Indian 
peninlula  withhi  the  Ganges,  as  Diu,  Chioul,  Goa,  of  which  the  latter 
IS  the  mofl  important,  and  the  feat  of  the  governor  of  the  Portuuuele 
pofrefTions  in  the  Eafl- Indies.  Macao,  a  fmall  town  on  the  coa ft  of 
China. 

2.  In  Afrka.  The  iflands  called  Azores  ;  the  iflands  Maderia  and 
Porto  Santo  ;  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verde  ;  feveral  forts  along  the  Gam- 
bia, and  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea  ;  the  iflands  of  St,  Thomas  and  do 
Principe  ;  fome  fettlements  in  Congo,  Loango,  and  Angola  :  (the  Por- 
tuguefe  are  ?.lmofl  the  only  nation  acquainted  with  thefe  Provinces, 
Math  which  they  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  trade  ;)  feveral  fettlements 
on  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  and  Sofala,  and  farther  in  the  country. 
Mofambique  is  the  moft  important  of  thefe  places. 

3.  In  America.  The  large  province  of  Brafil,  divided  Into  14  capi- 
tanias  or  governments;  and  fmall  poffefTiens  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana, 
and  m  Paraguay.  The  colony  of  San  Sacramento,  on  the  river  dc  la 
Plata,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1777. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  rather 
rocky,  for  their  mountains  are  generally  barren  :  The  chief  are  thofc 
which  divide  Algarva  from  Alentejo  ;  thole  of  Tralos  Montes,  and  the 
rock  of  Lifbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo 

Water  and  rivers.]  Though  every  brook  in  Portugal  is  reckoned 
a  nver,  yet  the  chief  Portuguefc  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  all  of 
them  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  Tagus,  or  Tcijo,  was  cele- 
brated for  Its  golden  fand.  Portugal  contains  fevered  roaring  lakes  and 
fpnngs  ;  fome  of  them  are  ablorbent  even  of  tiie  lighteft  lubftances 
fuchaswood,  cork,  and' feathers  ;  fome,  particularfy  one  about  ^5 
miles  from  Lifbon,  are  medicinal  and  fanative  ;  and  fome  hot  baths  arc 
lound  in  the  little  kingdom  or  rather  province  of  Algarva. 

Wealth  and  Commerce.]  Portugal,  fituated  in  the  f?me  aenial 
climate  with  Spain,  abounds  like  the  latter  in  excellent  natural  pro- 
cluttions  ;  It  is  well  watered,  and  a  great  part  of  it  bounded  by  the  ocean. 
It  is  poffeffed  of  very  rich  provinces  beyond  the  feas.  It  is  how- 
ever not  proportionably  powerful  ;  its  inhabitants  arc  indigent,  and  the 
balance  of  trade  is  againfl  it.  It  is  even  obliged  to  impo^rt  the  necer 
ianesot  life,  chiefly  corn,  from  other  countries.  In  point  of  pon-1;  ~ 
tioHjit  has  rather  the  advantage  of  Spain.  "    ' 

Portugal  produces  wine,  wool,  oil,  filk,  honey,  amfeed,  fun.ac  ;  ail 
the  finer  forts  of  fruit  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table  of  Spain; 
fome  corn  flax  cork.  Thefe  articles  of  produce  might,  with  a  littk; 
indufury,  be  raifed  in  great  abundance.  There  are  in  this  kingdom 
evcral  evident  traces  of  very  rich  mines  ;  they  continue  however  .0 
be  unregarded.  Portugal  has  very  little  filver  in  ciiculation  ;  it  is  not 
unufual  to  fine  it  aifficult  to  make  up  a  fum  of  twenty  pounds  in  fil- 
\^r.  ih!slcarcity  wasina  great  meafure  owing  to  an  injudicious 
permifhon  of  exporting  coined  filver. 

.J^'^A  ^i'r''?  °^-  P°''"g^l  ^^e  not  inconfiderable  ;  but  they  are  greatlv 
exceeded  by  the  imports.     The  foil  produces  no  more  corn  aruiu.lly 
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than  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  three  months  confumption  ;  con% 
therefore  is  the  moft  confiderable  article  of  importation  from  abroad. 
As  no  manufaftures  of  any  importance  are  in  a  thriving  ftate,  the  Por- 
tuguefc  are  fupplied  by  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  chiefly  the  En- 
glifh,  with  almofl;  every  article  of  drefs,  and  with  moft  other  articles 
of  ufe  and  convenience.  It  fecms,  that  the  efforts  of  government  to 
encourage  induftry  have  hitherto  been  ineffeftual.  The  late  minifter 
of  ftate,  M.  dc  Pombal,  found  it  impi'afticable  to  raife  a  glafs  manufac- 
ture into  confequence,  notv/ithftanding  he  laid  out  80,0®©  crufades, 
or  54.000  crowns  upon  this  fcheme,  and  doubled  the  duties  of  foreign 
glafs,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manufafture.  A  linen  manufafture, 
eftablifhed  at  Oporto,  cannot  eafily  be  expefted  to  thrive,  while  the 
materials  ufed  in  it  muft  be  imported  from  the  Baltic. 

To  the  above-mentioned  difadvantages  we  muft  add  the  want  of 
fiflieries,  which  obliges  this  country  to  buy,  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
the  filh  it  coniumes,  from  other  nations.  Its  commerce  is  almoft  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  ftrangsrs.  It  has  impofed  very  heavy  duties  up- 
on the  neceffaries  of  life,  a  meafure  which  is  very  unfavourable  to  in- 
duftry. In  the  year  1784,  the  Portuguefe  government,  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  freighting  trade,  lowered  the  duties  on  all  goods  imported 
and  exported  in  Portuguefe  bottoms  by  10  per  cent,  which  probably 
will  be  of  great  ufs  to  commerce. 

In  1785,  the  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into 
Portugal,  confifting  of  woollens,  corn,  fifti,  wood,  and  hard-ware,  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  960,000!.  fterling.  The  Englifh  took  in  fe- 
turn  of  the  produce  of  Portugal  and  Brafil  to  the  amount  of  728,000!. 
ilerling.  To  fupport  a  trade  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  much  againft 
Portugal,  this  kiiigdom  has  the  refource  of  ready  money  drawn  from 
Brafil:  If  thefs  fupplies  fhould  ever  fail,  it  would  be  foon  entirely 
ruined,  if  it  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  its  preleat  induftry.  Only 
35  millions  of  livres,  in  ready  money,  are  fuppoied  to  circulate  in  a 
country  which  draws  annually  upwards  of  1,500,600!.  fterling,  or  36 
millions  of  livres,  from  the  mines  of  Brafil.  Since  the  difcovery  of 
thele  mines,  tliat  is,  within  the  laft  fixty  years,  Portugal  has  brought 
irom  Brafil  about  2400  millions  of  livres,  or  loo,ooo,oool.  fterling. 
Befides  thefe  large  fums  of  money,  Portugal  imports  from  Braiil  large 
quantities  of  cocoa,  fugar,  rice,  train-oil,  whalebone,  coffee,  and  medi- 
cinal drugs. 

No  commercial  companies  have  hitherto  been  eftablifhed.  The 
principal  trading  places  are,  the  towns  of  Lifbon,  Oporto,  and  Setu- 
val.  in  former  times,  when  the  Poriuguclc  had  an  extenfive  com- 
merce and  fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ;  their  trade  to  China  was 
important,  but  it  has  lately  greatly  dccreafed. 

Character.}  The  modern  Portuguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  adven- 
turous, cnterprifing  fpirit  that  rendered  their  forefathers  fo  illuftrious 
goo  years  ago.  Thev  have,  ever  fince  the  houfc  of  Braganza  mount- 
ed the  throne,  degenerated  in  all  their  virtues  ;  though  fome  noble  ex- 
ceptions are  ftili  remaining  among  them,  and  no  people  are  fo  little 
obliged  as  the  Portuguefe  are,  to  the  reports  of  hiftorians  and  travel- 
lers. Their  degeneracy  is  evidently  owing  to  the  we^knefs  of  their 
monarchy,  which  renders  them  inaftive,  for  fear  of  difobliging  their 
powerful  neighbours.    Treachery  has   been  laid   to  their  charge,  as 

well 
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well  as  ingratltuds  ;  and  above  all,  an  intemperate  pafTion  for  revenge. 
They  are,  if  poiTible,  more  fuperRitious,  and,  both  in  high  and  com- 
mon life,  affeft  more  flate  than  the  Spaniards. 

The  Portuguele  ladies  are  thin  and  fmall  of  llaturc.  Their  com- 
plexion is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  exprelFive,  and  their  features 
generally  regular.  They  are  efteemed  to  be  generous,  modeft,  and 
witty.  They  drefs  like  the  Spanifh  ladies,  with  much  awkward nefs  and 
affefted  gravity,  but  in  general  more  magiiificently  ;  and  they  are 
taught  by  their  hufbands  to  exa6l  from  their  fervants  an  homage,  that 
in  other  countries  is  paid  only  to  royal  perfonages.  The  furniture  of 
the  houfes,  efpecialiy  of  their  grandees,  is  rich  and  fuperb  to  excefs  ; 
and  they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  dome  flics,  as  they  never 
difcharge  any  who  furvive,  after  ferving  their  anceflors.  The  poorer 
fort  have  fcarcely  any  furniture  at  all,  for  they,  in  imitation  of  the 
Moors,  fit  alwavs  crofs-legged  on  the  ground, 

Learnmng  and  learned  men.]  Thefe  are  fo  few,  that  they  are 
mentioned  with  indignation,  even  by  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe  them- 
felves,  who  have  the  fmallcft  tinfture  of  literature.  Some  eflForts,  though 
very  weak,  have  ol  late  been  made  by  a  few,  to  draw  their  country- 
men from  this  deplorable  ftate  of  ignorance.  It  is  univerfally  allowed 
that  the  defeft  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  of  a  proper  edu- 
cation. The  anceflors  of  the  prefent  Portuguefe  were  certainly  pof- 
felfed  of  more  true  knowledge,  with  regard  to  aftronomy,  geography, 
and  navigation,  than  all  the  world  befides,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  for  fome  time  after.  Camoens,  who  himfelf  was  a  great 
adventurer  and  voyager,  was  poifeffed  of  a  true,  but  neglefled  poetical 
genius. 

Universities.]  Thefe  are  Coimbra,  founded  in  1291  by  king 
Dennis  ;  and  which  had  fifty  profeffors  ;  but  it  has  been  lately  put 
under  fome  new  regulations.  Evora,  founded  in  1559  ;  and  the  col- 
lege of  the  nobles  at  Lifbon,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated  in 
every  branch  of  polite  learning  and  the  fciences.  All  the  books  that 
did  belong  to  the  banifhed  Jefuits  are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  Very 
large  library.  The  Englifh  language  is  likewife  taught  in  this  college. 
Here  is  alfo  a  college  where  young  gentlemen  are  educated  in  the 
fcience  of  engineering,  and  u'hen  qualified  get  commiffions  in  that 
corps. 

Curiosities,]  The  lakes  and  fountains  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of  fome  caftles  in  the 
Moorifh  tafte  are  ftill  (landing.  The  Roman  bridge  and  aqueduft  at 
Coimbra  are  almoft  entire,  and  defervedly  admired.  The  walls  of  San- 
tareen  are  faid  to  be  of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and 
monaftery  near  Lifbon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  in- 
expreffibly  magnificent,  and  feveral  monafteries  in  Portugal  are  dug 
out  of  the  hard  rock.  The  chapel  of  St.  Roch,  is  probably  one  of  the 
fineft  and  richeft  in  the  world  ;  the  paintings  are  mofaic  work,  fo  cu- 
rioufly  wrought  with  ftones  of  all  colours,  as  to  aftonifh  the  beholders. 
To  thefe  curiofities  we  may  add,  that  the  king  is  poiTefled  of  the  largeft 
diamond  (which  was  found  in  Brafil)  that  perhaps  ever  was  feen  in 
the  world. 

Chief  CITIES.]  Lifbon  is  the  Capital  of  Portugal,  a  great  part  of 
it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  which  alfo  fet  the  remainder  en  fire, 
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upon  All-Saints  day,  1755.  It  ftill  contains  many  magnificent  pulaces, 
cliurches,  and  public  buildings.  Its  fituation  (riling  from  the  Tagus  in 
tlie  form  of  a  ciefcent)  renders  its  appearance  at  once  delightful  and 
jTupeib,  and  it  is  defcrvedly  accounted  the  greateft  port  in  Europe,  next 
to  London  and  Amftcrdam.  The  h^ubour  is  fpacious  and  fccure,  and 
the  city  itfelf  is  guarded  from  any  fudden  attack,  towards  the  fea,  by 
forts,  though  they  would  make  but  a  poor  defence  againft  fhips  of  war. 
All  that  part  of  the  city  that  was  demoliflied  by  the  earthquake,  is 
■planned  out  in  the  mofc  legular  and  commodious  form.  Some  large 
Iquares,  and  many  flreets  are  already  built.  The  ftreets  form  right  an- 
gles, and  are  broad  and  Ipacious.  The  houfes  are  lofty,  elegant,  and 
uniform  ;  and  being  built  of  white  (lone,  make  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  fecond  city  in  this  kingdom  is  Oporto,  which  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 4O5OOO  inhabitants.  The  chief  article  of  commerce  in  this  city  is 
wine  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  half  the  {hops  are  coopers.  The 
merchants  affemble  daily  in  the  chief  ftreet,  to  tranfaft  bufinefs  ; 
and  are  protefted  from  the  fun  by  fail-cloths,  hung  acrofs  from  theop- 
pofite  houfes.  About  thirty  Englifh  families  reiide  here,  who  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  wine  trade. 

Government.]  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  lafl  century,  the 
diets,  or  meetings  of  the  flalcs,  were  difcotiLinued,  and  the  council  of 
the  three  eftates /^  ^"'^''^ '^'''■'  ^^'"^^  (/'^^^''-^y^  ^'^^' f'^^  clergy,  the  nobdity, 
;md  the  cities,  now  fubflitulcd  in  lieu  of  thofc  aflfemblies,  is  compofed 
only  of  fuch  members  as  are  nominated  by  the  king  himfelf.  Since 
that  time,  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  abfolutely 
monarchical  ;  yet  the  political  hifluence  of  the  two  firfl  eftates  is  ftilL 
now  and  then  perceived. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  Portugal  are  :  i.  The  ftatutcs  of  Alphon- 
i\is,  publiOied  at  Lamego  in  1 143,  confifl-ing  of  22  regulations  relative 
to  the  royal  I'uccefTion,  to  the  rights  of  juriidiclion,  the  independence 
cf  the  kingdom,  and  the  rights  of  the  nobility.  2.  The  manifefto  of 
the  flales,  publifhed  in  1641,  immediately  after  the  revolution,  relat- 
ing to  the  order  of  fucceflion. 

The  civil  laws  of  Poit'jgal  are  contained  in  the  edicts  of  the  kings  ; 
and  where  thefe  are  deficient,  the  Roman  laws  are  confulted.  In  ec- 
clefiaflical  matters,  the  canon  law  in  its  full  extent  is  adopted,  and  tke 
power  and  authority  of  the  pope  is  very  great  in  this  kingdom. 

The  chief  dep3rtmcnts  of  government  are  the  following  :  The 
Council  of  State,  the  Council  of  War,  the  Aulic  Council  fDifanbarp^o 
do  Pa^oJ  or  Supreme  Court  of  Juftice,  the  Council  of  Finances,  and 
the  Royal  Board  of  Cenfure  f  Regia  Me/a  cenfona.J 

In  the  inferior  courts  of  juftice  the  judges  are  nominated  by  the 
king,  or  by  the  pofTefl'ors  of  the  large  eilates  ;  in  the  fuperior  courts, 
by  the  king  exclufively.  There  are  two  cou)ts  of  appeal  at  Lifbon 
and  Oporto  ;  from  which  appeal-  may  be  $nade  in  the  lafl  inftance  to 
the  Aulic  Council.  The  magiflratcs  of  the  towns  have  likewife  an  in- 
ferior jurifdiftion  in  matters  of  lefs  importance.  The  proceeduigs  in 
the  courts  of  juftice  are  flow  and  arbitrary  ;  and  the  number  of  lawycii 
and  law-officers  is  exceedingly  great. 

FiNANCKs.]  The  revenue-of  the  crown  is  i,8oo,oool.  flerling  ;  and 
arifes  from  the  cuftoms  and  duties,  from  feveral  internal  taxes  ;  |;om 
the  mines  cf  Brazil,  of  the  produce  of  which  oae  fifth  belongs  to  tho 
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i    lilng,  eftirnated   at  35O5OC0I.  fterling  ;    from    other  duties  on  the  pir- 

■  duce  of  Brazil  ;  from  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  lands,  which  is  10  per  cent, 
of  the  yearly  income  ;  from  duties  on  imported  goods,  at  16  per  ccn^. 
a'ld  duties  of  5  per  cent,  on  exported  goods. 

'{'he  public  debts  were  eftirnated  in  1774  at  only  28  millions  of  cri.  • 
fades. 

Army.]  The  army  confifts  of  25.000  men.  According  to  the  el^ 
tahlifhment  cf  the  year  1772,  the  army  ought  to  conhft  of  3,5,998  men, 
viz.  38  regiments  of  foot,  at  81 1  men  each  ;  and  of  12  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, of  400  men  each.  The  late  Count  of  Lippe  Buckeburg  has 
made  confidcrable  improvements  in  the  military  difciplineof  Portugal. 
Befides  the  regular  army  they  have  a  country  militia  formed  of  pea- 
fants. 

Navy.]  The  navy  confifts  of  24  fhips,  viz.  13  fhips  of  the  line  and 
1 1  frigates.  Five  fliips  of  the  line  arc  ftalioned  on  ilie  coaft  of  Bra- 
fil.  There  are  two  regiments  of  marines  and  a  corps  ol  naval  artillery. 
Religion.]  The  Rate  of  religion  in  Portugal  cxaftly  refcmblcs 
that  of  Spain  ;  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  eftablifhcd  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  is  no  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  Fortuguefe,  than  to  the  Spanifn 
nation.  There  are  feveral  tribunals  of  Inquilition,  viz.  at  Lifbor, 
Coimbra.  Evora,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Eafl-lndies.  A  great  number  of 
Tews  arc   however  in  the  country,  who  conform  outwardly  with    the 

i     eftabliflied  religion  :  It  is  faid  that  many  of  them  arc  even  among  the 

\     clergy. 

The  Fortuguefe  clergy  confift  of  one  Patriarch,  a  dignity  granted  to 
Oaz  church  of  Portugal  in  the  year  1716,  of  three  archbifhops  and  15 
'DiPnops  ;  ihe  number  of  ccclefiaflical  perfons  in  the  whole  amounts 
to  2oo,oco  ;  30,000  of  which  are  monks  and  nuns  :  According  to 
others  there  are  60,000  monks  and  nuns,  and  745  convents.  Thf^ 
proportion  of  clerical  perfons  to  that  of  laymen,  is  as  1  to  11. 
'i  here  are  three  fpiritual  orders  of  knighthood  in  Portugal,  that 
^■f  Avis,  of  Santiago,  and  of  ChriH  ;  the  laft  is  by  far  the  mofc 
opulent. 

History.]  Portt;gal  wa:".  anciently  called  Lufitania.  and  inhabited 
!)y  tribes  of  wandering  people,  till  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  PhcEnicians,  wlio  weie  difponTeired  by  the  Romans  250  year? 
b.-fore  Chrift.  In  the'fifth  centuiy  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Suev" 
;.nd  \''andais,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  of  Spain,  in  th** 
•.ear  589  ;  but  when  the  Moors  of  Africa  made  themfelves  mafters  ot 
the  greateCt  part  of  Spain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  they 
penetrated  into  Lufitania  ;  there  they  eftabliflied  governors,  who  made 
themfelves  kings.  After  many  fruitlefs  attempts  made  by  the  kings  ol 
Leon  on  this  part  of  Spain,  Alonzo  V.  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  car- 
ried here  his  viftorious  arms,  and  to  infure  his  conqueft,  he  gave  it,  in. 
the  year  i©88,  with  the  title  of  count,  or  earl,  to  Henry,  grandfon  of 
Robert  king  of  France,  who  had  married  Therefa,  Alonzo's  natural 
daughter.  Henry  was  fucceeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  fon  Alonzo. 
who,  encouraged  by  his  conquefts  over  the  Moors,  in  the  year  ii39 
affumed  the  title  of  King  of  Portugal.  His  fucceffors  continued  till 
1580,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  furnamed  the  Cardinal,  it  was 
feized  upon  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  after  a  war  of  two  or  three 
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years  ;  but  in  1640,  the  people  rebelled,  fliook  off  the  Spanifh  yoke, 
and  ele£led  for  their  king  the  duke  of  Braganza,  who  took  the  name 
of  John  IV.  in  whofe  family  it  has  ever  fince  remained  independent 
of  Spain.  Her  prefent  Majefty's  name  is  Mary  Frances  Ifabella,  who 
acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  ^■']']'j>     See  Univerfal  Hiftory. 


ITALY. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  600  "1      ,  fsS  and  47  north  latitude. 

Breadth  400  J  '     (_    7  and  ig  eaft  longitude. 

THE  form  of  Italy,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  afcertain  its  extent  and 
dimenfions  ;  for,  according  to  fome  accounts,  it  is,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Switzerland  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about 
750  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  to 
thofe  of  the  dominions  of  the  ftates  of  Venice,  which  is  its  greateft. 
breadth,  about  400  miles,  though  in  fome  parts  it  is  fcarcely  100. 

Boundaries. 3  Nature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Italy  ;  for  to- 
wards the  Eafl  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  or  Adriatic  fea  ; 
on  the  South  and  Weft  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  on  the  North, 
by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  France  and 
Switzerland. 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  Corfica,  Sar- 
dinia, the  Venetian  and  other  iflands,  are  divided  and  exhibited  in  the 
foil  owing  table  ; 


Countries 


Y. 
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r 
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Countries  Names. 

Squ. 

0 

Chief  Cities. 

Italy. 

Miles. 

S' 

rPiedmont 

6big,i^o 

gSjTurin                      | 

Savoy 

3572 

«7 

60 

Chambcry 

To  the  king  of  ,  Montfenat 
Sardinia          ]  Aleffandrine 

446 

40 

22 

Caffal 

204 

=  7 

20 

Alexandria 

1  Oneglia 
(^Sardinia  Ifland 

1.32 

24 

7 

Oneglia 

C600 

^35 

57 

Cagliari 

To  the  king  of  r  Naples 
Naples            \  Sicily  I. 

2  2.000|2  7,5 

200'Naplcs 

9400,180 

92  Palermo 

T-    ^t-     T           r  Milan 
To  the  Empe-     ,.     ^ 

^     -i  Mantua 

^°'"                    [Mirandola 

5431 

700 

135 

47 

70  Milan 
27!Mantua 

120 

^9 

lo'Miiandola 

Pope's  dominions 

14,348 

235 

L         N.lat.41  54 
i43Rome^l^^j^^^ 

TTulcany 

6640 

'15 

94^ 

Florence 

Maffa 

82 

16 

11 

Maffa 

To  their  ref-       ,  Parma 
peftive princes'^  Modena 

1225 

48 

37 

Parma 

1560 

65 

39 

Modena 

Piombino 

100 

22 

18 

Piombino 

i_Monaco 

24 

12 

4 

Monaco 

("Lucca 

286 

28 

15 

Lucca 

Republics         <  St.  Marino 

8 

St.  Marino 

[  Genoa 

2400 

1 60 

25 

Genoa 

To  France            Corfica  I. 

252c 

90 

3S 

Baftia 

'  Venice 

8434 

'75 

95 

V^enice 

To  the  repub- 

Iftria P. 

1245 

6 

32 

Capo  d'Iftria 

lic  of  Venice 

Dalmatia  P, 

1400 

135 

£0 

Zara 

.  Ifles  of  Dalmatia 

1364 

t 

"Cephalonia 

428 

40 

iSjCephalonia 

Iflands  in   the 

Corfu,  or  Corcyra 

194 

31 

lojCorfu 

Venetian  do-<^ 
minions. 

Zant,  or  Zacynthus 
St.  Maura 
Little  Cephalonia 

12c 
56 

14 

23 
12 

7 

12 
7 
3 

Z-ant 

St.  Maura 

\^     Ithaca  olim 

Total— 

75.056 
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SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  IpoffefTes   Piedmont,  Savoy,    Montferratj 
lU^nd  of  Sardinia,  part  of  the  Milanefe,  and  of  Genoa., 


the 


Subdivifions 
''Piedmont 

Verceil 

MafFeran 

Ivrea 

AM 
<(  Sufa 

Saluzzo, 

Vaudois 

Nice 

Tende 
(_AouRe 
fSavoy 
;  Geneva 

Chablais 


o  J  ^"" 

^  "S  Tarantaife 

'^   !  Maurienne 

I^^Foffigny 

g  <  Montfeirat 

^    I 

^      Toitonefe 
^  s  Alcffandrine 
^   I  Laumelin 

g  -I  Oneftlia 


The  fubd'ivifion 

Titles. 
I^roper 
Lordfliip 
Principality 
Marquifate 
County 
Marquifate 
Marquifate 
Vallies 
Territory 
County 
County 
Proper 
County 
County 


Valley 


Duchy 


Territory 


in  thcfe  territories  arc, 

Chief  towns. 
Turin,  Pignerolj  Carignau 
Verceil 
Mafferau 
Ivrca 
Afti 
Sufa 

Saluzzo,  Coni 
Pragelas,  or  Clufoh 
Nice 
Tende 
Aoufte 

Chamhery,  Montmeliaii 
Annacy 

Tonor,  or  Thonon 
Mouflriers 

St.  John  de  Mauriene 
Bonneville 

Cafal,  Albi,  Aqui 


Tortona 

Alexandria 
Laumello 

Oneolia 


The  clominidns  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

Subdivifions.        Chief  towns.  Subdivifions.      i 

Naples,  Capua 


j_,avora 

Ultra  Princip. 
Citra  Princip. 
Molife 
Baftiicata 
Citra  Calabria 


Gaeta 
Benevento 
Salerno 
Bojano 
Cerenza 
Cofenza 


r 


O 

-a 

t=3 


Subdivifions. 

Val  de  Mazara 
Val  de  Demona 
Val  de  Noto 


Ult.  Calabria 
Ult,  Abruzzo 
Citra  Abruzzo 
Capitlnate,    or 

Apulia 
Bari 
Otranto 


Chief  towns. 


Chief  towns. 

Reggio 

Aquila 

Chieti 

Manfrcdonia 

Lucera 

Bari 

Otranto 

Brundili 

Tarenta 


Palermo 
Mefiina 
Catania,  Syracufe,  Noto 


LlPARI 


Y. 


H9 


LiFARi  Islands,  North  of  Sicily.  Lipari,  Strombulo,  Rotto,  Panaria, 

Elicufa. 

Islands  on  the  Wefl  Coaftpf  Italy,  Capri,  Ifchia,Ponaz,  Pianofa,  Sec, 

The  Hpufe  of  Austria  poffeires  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantua  and  Tufcany,, 
The  fubdivifions  and  chief  towns  in  thefe  territories  are, 


Subdivifions, 
"Milanefe 

Pavefan 

Navnaefc 

Comafco 

Lodcfan 
^Cremonefe 

c 

(5S 


3 

H 


k  ^  K 
«  3  1 


Florentina 

Sienncfe 

I'ifa 

Mantua 


Titles. 
Proper 


Proper 


Chief  towns, 
Milan 
Pavia 
Navara 
Como 
Lodi 
Cremona 

Florence 

Sienna 

Pifa,  Leghorn,  Piombino 

Mantua 


In  Tufcany  is  contained  the  republic  of  Lucca,  and  the  principality 
of  Maffa  Carara,  fubjeft  to  its  own  prince  ;  alfo  the  coaft  del  Perfidii^ 
of  which  the  capital  is  Orbitello,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Naples. 


The  Duke  of  Parma  (of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon)  is  Sovereigri 

of  the  Duchies  of 

Parma 

Placcntia 

Guaflalla 


r  Parma 
Chief  towns.  \  Placentia 

[  Guaflalla,  Caftiglionc,  Luzzara, 


The  fubdivifions  of  the  Genoefe  territories,  with  their  chief  towns,  aiCj 


Subdivifions. 
Genoa,  Proper 
Savona,  Territory 
Vado,  Territory 
Noli,  Territory 
final,  Territory 
Albenga,  Territory 
Onegliato  Sardina 


Chief  towns. 

Genoa 

Savona 

Vado 

A'oli 

Final 

Albcnga 

Oncglia 


Subdivifions. 
St.  Remo,  Territory 
Ventimiglia,  Teritory, 
Monaco,  Principality 
Rapallo,  Territory 
Lavigna 
Spezia 


Chief  towns, 

St.  Remo 

Ventimiglia 

Monaco 

Rapallo 

Lavigna 

Spezia 


The  Duchy  of  Modena  is  fubjeft  to  its  own  Duke,  and  contains 

Dutchies.  Chief  towns, 

Modena  I  Modena 
Mirandola  Mirandola 

Rhegip  j  Rhegio,  Borfello,  Carpi, 


Thj 


i5<5 


A 


The  Republic  of  Ve>:ice  is  fubdividedin  the  following  manner  : 


Subdiviiions. 

Venice 

Paduan 

V'eionefe 

Brefciano 

Cremafco 

Bergamafco 

Viuccntino 


Chief  towns. 

Venice 

Padua 

Verona 

Biefcia 

Crema 

Bergamo 

Vincenza 


Subdivifions. 

Rovigno 

Trevegiano 

Belkmcfc 

Friuli 

Udinefe 

Ifhria,  part. 


The  Patriarchate,'  of  the  dominions 

Subdivifions.         Chief  towns. 

fRome 

^  .         I  Tivoli 

cn  <  Frelcati 

oi  Rome     j  ^r.. 

[_Albano 
fVitcrbo. 
j  Civita  Veichia 
St.  Peter's     J  Bracciano 
Patrimony"!  C-aflro 

!  Qrvietto 

I^Aquapendente 

fSpoletto 

J  Narni 

)  Terni 

{^Perugia 


Ombria,  or 
Spoletto 


of  the  Pope,   are 
Subdivifions. 

Ancona,  Marquii 

Urbino,  Duchy 

Romah  in 

Bolognefe 

Ferrarefc 

Republic  of  St. 
Marino 


Chief  towns. 

Rovigno 

Trevifo 

Belluno    . 

Aquileia 

Udia 

Capo  de  Iflria 


fubdivided  thus  ; 
Chief  towns. 

f  Ancona 
\  Loretto 

rUrbinO 
<  Pelaro 

[  Semigilia 

f  Ravenna 
\  Rirpini 

Bologna 
f  Ferrara; 

1  "--•*" 


( 


Corpacnia 
St.  Marino 


lHand  of  Ccrfica,  fubjeft  to  the  French, 

Chief  towns  Baflia  and  Bonifacio. 

liland  of  Malta,  fubjef^  to  the  Kiiights.     Chief  town,  Valettrf. 

Son,  AND  AiR.T  'The  happy  foil  of  Italy  produces  the  cortf6Vts 
atid  luji^uri^s'of  life  in  gr^af  abundance  ;  each  diftrift  has  its  peculiar 
excellencv  and  commodity  •  wiiies,  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  and  oil, 
are  the  nioft  general  produftions.  As  much  corn  grows  here  as  ferVes 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  were  the  gi^ound  properly  cuhivated,  the  Italian's 
might  export'  it  to  their  neighbours.  The  Italian  checfes,  particularly 
thofe  called  Parmefans,  and  their  native  filk,  form  a  principal  part  of 
their  commerce.  There  is  here  a  great  variety  of  air  ;  and  fome  parts 
of  Italy  bear  melancholy  proofs  of  the  alterations  that  accidental  caufes 
make  on  the  face  of  nature  ;  for  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  where  the  an- 
cient Romans  enjoyed  the  moft  falubrious  air  of  any  place  perhaps  on 
the  globe,  is  now  alrpoft  peftilential,  through  the  decreafe  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  has  occahoned  a  ftagnation  of  waters^,  and  putrid  exhala- 
tions. The  air  of  the  northern  parts,  which  lie  among  the  Alps,  or  in 
their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and  piercing,  the  ground  being,  in  many 
places,  covered  with  fnow  in  winter.  The  Appennines,  which  are  a 
ridge  of  mountains  thal,longitudinally  almoU  divide  Italy,  have  great 

effeas 
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^flefls  on  its  climate  ;  the  countries  on  the  South  being  V/arm,  thofe  on 
the  North  mild  and  temperate.  The  lea-breezes  refrefh  ihe  kingdom 
of  Naples  fo  much,  that  no  remarkable  inconveniency  of  air  is  found 
therte,  notwithftanding  its  fouthern  fituation.  In  general,  the  air  of 
Italy  may  be  faid  to  be  dry  and  pure. 

Mountains.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  Appen-< 
nines,  which  form  the  chief  mountaius  of  Italy.  The  famous  volcano 
of  Mount  Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var,  th<5 
Adige,  the  Trebbia,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber,  which  runs  through  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  famous  Rubicon  forms  the  fouthern  boundary 
between  Italy  and  the  ancient  Cifalpine  Gaul. 

The  lakes  of  Italy  are,  the  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifco,  and  Gar- 
da  in  the  North  ;  the  Perugia  or  Tharfimene,  Bracciana,  Terni,  and 
Celano,  in  the  middle. 

Seas,  Gui-Fs,  or  bays,  capes,"!  Without  a  knowledge  of  thefe, 
PROMONTORIES,  AND  STRAITS. /neither  the  ancient  Roman  au* 
thors,  nor  the  hiftory  nor  geography  of  Italy,  can  be  underflood* 
The  feas  of  Italy  are,  the  gulfs  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  fea  :  thei 
feas  of  Naples,  Tufcany,  and  Genoa  ;  the  bays  or  haibours  of  Nice, 
Villa  Franca,  Oneglia,  Final,  Savona,  Vado,  Spezzia,  Luca,  Pifa,  Leg- 
horn, Piombino,  Civita,  Vecchia,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno,  Policraftro, 
Rhegio,  Quiiace,  Tarento,  Manfredonia,  Ravenna,  Venice,  Triefte,  If- 
tria,  and  Fiume  ;.  Cape  Spartavento  del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  Ancona  ; 
and  the  flrait  of  Meffina,  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  gulfs  and  bays  in  the  Italian  iflands  are  thofe  of  Fiorenzo,  Baf- 
tia,  Talada,  Porto  Novo,  Cape  Corfo,  Bonifacio,  and  Ferro,  in  Corfi- 
ca  ;  and  the  flrait  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  The 
bays  of  Caligari  and  Oriflagni  ;  Cape  de  Sardis,  Cavcllo,  Monte  Santo, 
and  Polo,  in  Sardinia.  The  gulfs  of  Mefilna,  jMelazzo,  Palermo,  Ma- 
?,ara,  Syracufe,  and  Satania  :  capes  Faro,  Melazzo,  Orlando,  Gallo, 
Trapano,  Paffaro,  and  Alleflia,  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  bays  of  Porto  Fe- 
raio,  and  Porto  Longone,  in  the  ifland  of  Elba. 

Mkiais  and  minerals,]  Many  places  of  Italy  abound  in  miner- 
al fprings  ;  fomc  hot,  feme  warm,  and  many  of  fulphureous,  chaly- 
beate, and  medicinal  qualities.  Many  of  its  mountains  abound  in  mines 
that  produce  great  quantities  of  emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  la- 
pis lazuli,  and  ether  valuable  ftones.  Beautiful  marble  of  all  kinds  is 
one  of  the  chief  produftions  of  Iialy. 

Population  and  character.]  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on 
the  head  of  Italian  population.  Thisi  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  meaf- 
ure,  to  the  partiality  which  every  Italian  has  for  the  honour  of  his  own 
province.  The  king  of  Sardinia's  fubjefts,  according  to  Zimmerrnann, 
amount  to  3,170,000,  viz.  in  the  duchy  of  Piedmont  2,450,000,  in  the 
duchy  of  Savoy  300.000,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  420.000.  Na- 
ples has  about  4,500,000  fouls,  and  bicily  about  1,300.000.  The  city 
of  Milan  itfelf.  by  the  beft  accounts,  contains  300,000,  and  the  dutchy 
is  proportionably  populous.  As  to  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  geo- 
graphers and  travellers  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  numbers 
of  natives  that  live  in  the  country,  and  inform  us  by  conjecture  only, 
of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  great  cities.  Some  doubts  have  arifen 
^vhether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when 
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at  contained  14,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  is  however  believed  tlnii. 
the  prefent  inhabitants  exceed  that  number.  The  Campagna  di  Ku- 
ina,  and  ferae  other  of  tlie  mod  beautiful  parts  of  Italy,  are  at  prefent 
in  a  manner  defolate  ;  but  we  are  to  conlider  that  the  modern  Italians 
ai"e  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  the  unremitting  wars,  not  to  mention 
the  tranfmigration  of  colonies,  which  formerly,  even  down  to  the 
i6th  century,  depopulated  their  country.  Add  to  this,  that  the  prin- 
ces and  ilates  of  Italy  now  encourage  agricultuix  and  manufaftures  of 
;dl  kinds,  which  undoubtedly  promotes  population  ;  fo  that  it  may  net 
perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  affign  to  Italy  20.000.000  of  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  fome  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  number. 

The  national  chara£);er  of  the  Italians,  lately  been  given  by  the  Abbe 
jagemann,  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy  of  Agriculture,  as  fol- 
lows i.''.  Conlidering  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  uncommon  fei'tili- 
iy  of  the  foil,  the  fnuation  of  moll  towns  and  boroughs  on  hills,  the 
excellent  fpring  water  from  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines,  the  number 
of  mineral  waters  and  baths,  the  fpacioufnefs  of  the  flreets  and  houfes, 
the  delightful  views,  the  frequent  refidence  of  the  Italians  on  their 
villas,  the  fragrancy  and  healthinefs  of  the  air,  the  temperate  diet,  the 
iacilily  of  getting  cured  of  defeafes  in  the  hofpitals,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  corporeal  frame  of  an  Italian,  if  not  enervated  in  early 
youth,  cannot  but  be  llrong,  healthy  and  beautiful.  The  handfomelt 
perfons  of  either  lex,  are  found  in  Tufcany.  The  Italians,  in  general 
are  alfo  endowed  with  good  fenfe,  and  difcernment  ;  apt  to  defpife 
mere  theoretical  fpecuaitions,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  feelings  and 
experience  :  But  education  is  rather  negleftcd.  The  chief  part  of 
their  religion  conuftsin  an  external  obfervancc  and  praftice  of  eccle- 
liaftical  rites,  ceremonies,  and  injunctions.  An  Italian,  not  enlighten- 
ed bv  reHeflion  and  experience,  will  fooner  commit  adultery  than  eat 
any  ileflimeat  on  a  Friday  ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  wifhes  to  pals  for  a 
Roman  catholic,  needs  only  to  flick  to  his  vv'iudow  an  atteftation,  by  a 
phyfician,  that  his  flate  of  health  requires  a  ilefli-meat  diet  ;  and  he 
may,  v/ithout  any  rifk,  eat  flclh-meat  in  Lent.  Such  atteftations  may 
be  purcirafed  in  coffee-houfes.  at  Florence.  The  It-alians  are  very 
lenfual  ;  exceedingly  fond  of  mufic  ;  little  additted  to  drunkennefs  and 
coarfe  jokes  ;  impatient  of  delay  in  their  palTion  for  the  fair  fex  ;  jeal- 
ous of  the  French,  but  fond  of  the  national  chara6lers  of  the  Engliflx 
and  the  Germans.  T.iey  llilL  breathe  their  ancient  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
republicanifm,  and  are  averie  to  monarchical  government,  to  which 
they  were  fubjeftod  by  force,.  Hence  a  true-born  Italian,  of  :jii  inde- 
pendent fortune,  feUlom  courts  public  employm.ents  ;  hence  their  beft 
geniufes  too  are  little  knowti  ;  hence  alfo  their  almoil  general  incli- 
nation to  fatire,  and  the  bitternefs  of  their  fatires.  Hence  their  gene- 
ral hatred  and  contempt  for  the  military  fcrvice,  and  for  the  mimllers 
ind  executors  of  criminal  jurifdiftion.  Their  drefs  and  their  whole 
conduft,  piove  their  fondnefs  of  liberty  and  eafe,  and  their  averfion  to 
conllraint,  ceremony  and  compliments.  As  fo  great  a  variety  of  en- 
joyments and  conveniences  are,  for  an  It:dian,  fo  many  neceifaries  of 
life,  he  mufl  be  a  rigid  economift  •,  but  thofe  moft  famous  for  then- 
economical  management,  are  the  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe.  Hence 
their  habitual  cuflom  of  entering  into  the  mofl  minute  details  and  cjI- 
culations,  and  of  flritlly  adhering  to  rules.  Hence  their  peculiar  tal- 
ents 
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fents  and  {kill  for  commerce,  trade,  political  economv,  finances,  their 
avidity  for  gain,  and  their  envy  at  the  profperity  of  other  people, — 
Their  refentment  lafts  only  till  they  ha\'e  produced  a  fatisfaftion  ade- 
quate to  a  wrong  fultained  ;  they  are  lefs  irafcible  than  many  other 
nations  :  But  when  grofsly  injured  in  their  eharafter  or  fortunes, 
they  arc  capable  of  eveiy  excefs.  Of  afTaflinations,  however,  Abbe 
Jageman  recollefls  only  three  inftances  in  Tufcany,  in  fifteen  years. 
From  their  mutual  diftnift,  an  Italian  indeed  feldom  becomes  an  inti- 
mate friend  to  another  Italian  ;  but  then  their  friendfhip  proves  the 
more  cordial  and  lafling.  No  nation  is  more  companionate  to  thedif- 
trefled,  or  more  ready  to  ferve  Ilrangers  ;  yet  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion ougkt  not  to  be  neglefted  by  travellers." 

Religion*]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman  Gatholtc.  The 
inquifition  here  is  little  more  than  a  I'ovind  ;  and  perfons  Of  all  religions 
live  unraolefted  in  Italy,  provided  no  grofs  in fult  is  offered  to  their 
worfliip.  The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  the  papacy  has  employed 
inany  volumes  in  defcribing  it.  The  cardinals,  who  are  next  in  digni- 
ty to  his  holinefs,  are  feventy  :  But  that  number  is  feldom  or  never 
complete  :  They  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  takes  care  to  have  ^ 
majority  of  Italian  cardinals,  that  the  chair  may  not  be  removed  from 
Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon  in  France,  the  then  pope  being  a 
Frenchman.  In  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  the  cardinalfhip,  the 
pope  regulates  himfelf  according  to  the  nomination  of  the  princes  who 
profefs  that  religion.  His  chief  minifter  is  the  cardinal  patron,  gene- 
rally his  nephew,  or  near  relation,  who  improves  the  time  of  the  pope's 
i-eign  by  amaffing  what  he  can.  When  met  in  a  confiftory,  the  car- 
dinals pretend  to  control  the  pope,  in  matters  both  fpiritual  and  tem- 
poral, and  have  been  fometimes  known  to  prevail.  The  reign  of  a 
pope  is  feldom  of  long  duration,  being  generally  old  men  at  the  time 
of  their  election.  The  conclave  is  a  fcene  where  the  cardinals  princi- 
pally endeavour  to  difplay  their  parts,  and  where  many  tranfaftions 
pafs,  which  hardly  (hew  their  inspiration  to  be  from  the  Holy  Ghofl. 
During  the  eleftion  of  a  pope  in  1721,  the  animofities  ran  fo  high,  that 
they  came  to  blows  with  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  the 
inkftandiihes  at  each  other.  We  fliall  here  give  an  extraft  from  the 
creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  1560,  before  his  elevation  to  the  chair,  which 
contains  the  principal  points  wherein  the  church  of  Rome  differs  from 
the  proteftant  churches.  After  declaring  his  belief  in  One  God,  and. 
bcher  heads  wherein  Chriflians  in  general  are  agreed,  he  proceeds  as 
follows  : 

*'  I  moft  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apoftolical  and  ecclefiaftical 
traditions,  and  all  other  conftitutions  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

"  I  do  admit  the  holy  fcriptures  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  holy  mother- 
church  doth,  whofe  burmefs  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true  fenfe  and  inter- 
pretation of  them  ;  and  I  wiil  interpret  them  according  to  the  unani- 
mous content  of  the  fathers. 

"  I  do  profefs  and  believe  that  there  are  feven  facraments  of  the 
law,  truly  and  properly  fo  called,  inftituted  by  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord, 
and  neceffary  to  the  falvalion  of  mankind,  though  not  all  of  them  to 
every  one  ;  namely,  baptifm,  confirmation,  eucharift,  penance,  ex- 
treme unftion,  orders  and  marriage,  and  that  they  do  confer  grace  ;  and 
that  of  thcfe,  baptifm,  confirmation,  and  or^erSj  may  not  be  repeated 
y  without 
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without  facrilege.  I  do  alfo  receive  and  admit,  the  received  and 
approved  rites  of  the  catholic  church  in  her  foiemn  adminiftration  of 
the  abovefaid  facraments. 

"  1  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that  hath  beeji  de. 
fined  and  declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent*  concerning  original 
fin  and  juftification. 

"  1  do  alfo  profefs  that  in  the  mafs  there  is  offered  unto  God  a  true, 
proper  and  propitiatory  facrifice  for  the  quick,  and  the  dead  ;  and  that 
in  the  moft  holy  facrament  of  the  euchariil  there  is  truly,  reallv  and 
fubftantially,  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  foul  and  divinily, 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  that  there  is  a  converfion  made  of  the 
whole  fubftance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  wine  into  she  blood  ;  which  converlion  the  catholic  church 
calls  Tranfubftantiation.  I  confefs  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole 
and  entire,  Chriftand  a  true  facrament  is  taken  and  received. 

"  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory  ;  and  that  the  fouls 
kept  prifoners  there  do  receive  help  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  faithful. 

"  I  do  likewife  believe  that  the  faints  reigning  together  with  Chrift, 
are  to  be  worfhipped  and  prayed  unto  ;  and  that  they  do  offer  prayers 
unlo  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

"  I  do  moft  firmly  alfert,  that  the  images  of  Chrift,  of  the  blefled  Vir-> 
gin  the  mother  of  God,  and  of  other  faints,  ought  to  be  had  and  re- 
tained, 2nd  that  due  honour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  unto 
them. 

"  I  do  likewife  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indulgencies  was  left  by 
Chrift  to  the  church,  and  that  the  ul'e  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to 
ehriftian  people. 

"  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy  catholic,  and  apoftolical  Roman 
church  to  be  the  mother  and  miftrefs  of  all  churches  ;  and  I  do 
promife  and  fvvear  true  obedience  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  the  fucceflbr 
of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apoftlcs,  and  vicar  of  JefuiS  Chrift. 

"  I  da  undoubtedly  receive  and  profefs  all  other  things  which  have 
been  delivered,  defined  and  declared  by  the  facred  canons,  and  cecume* 
nical  councils,  and  efpecially  by  the  holy  fynod  of  Trent.  And  all 
Other  things  contraiy  thereto,  and  all  herelies  condemned,  rejefted, 
and  anathematifed  by  the  church,  I  do  likewife  condemn,  rejeft  and 
anathematife." 

The  eftablifhed  religion  is  not  quite  fo  intolerant  in  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  as  in  fome  other  ftates  ;  The  wifdom  of  gov- 
ernment has  greatly  limited  the  power  ot  the  Pope  and  of  the  inquili- 
tion.  A  ftop  is  likewife  put  to  the  perfecutions  of  the  harmlefs  Pro- 
teftants,  in  the  vallies  of  Lucern,  Peyroufe,  and  St.  Martin,  formerly  io 
famous,  by  the  name  of  Vaudois,  on  account  of  their  fufFerings  and 
firm  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  truth  :  Their  number  amounts  to  about 
'  1:0,000.  The  very  numerous  clergy  in  this  kingdom  are  not  rich.  The 
church  is  governed  by  five  archbiftiops  and  a6  bifhops  :  The  wholo 
number  of  clerical  perfons,  including  monks  and  nuns,  is  faid  to 
amount  to  350,000  ;  but  this  ftatement,  probably,   is  too  large.     They 

arc 

*  A  convocation  of  Roman-cathalic  cardinals,  archbifhopsi  bi(hops  and  divineSf  who  af, 
fembled  at  Trent,  by  virtue  of  abull  from  the  pope,  anno  i  J46,  and  devoted  to  him,  'o  ««, 
termine  on  certain  points  of  faith,  and  to  fwf^refs  vAai  they  v/f  re  pleafcd  to  te:  aj  thCf  wf- 
ing  llcrefies  in  the  church. 
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are  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  taxes  with  the  laity,  befides  other  burthens 
which  the  king  has  it  in  his  power  lo  impofe  on  them.  The  clergy  arc 
indeed  entirely  dependant  on  the  king,  and  fubjeft  to  the  fecular  ju- 
rifdi£tion  :  The  church  preferments  arc  all  in  the  gift  of  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Sicily  are  bigotted  Roman  Catholics, 
snd  more  zealous  than  thofe  of  Rome,  There  is,  however,  no  inquifition 
eftablifhed  in  the  country.  The  power  of  the  Pope  in  thefe  kingdoms 
is  not  great.  In  Naples,  fome  prebei7ds  are  in  his  gift  ;  but  in  Sicily, 
all  church  preferment  is  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  The  clergy  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  fo  rich,  that  not  lefs  than  one  half  of  the  riches  of  the 
country  are  in  the  poffeflTion  of  the  church.  There  are,  in  Naples,  20 
archbifhops  and  107  bifhops  :  In  Sicily,  three  archbifhops  and  ei^ht 
bifhops.  In  the  year  1782,  there  were  in  Naples  alone  45,525  priefts, 
24,694  monks,  20,793  nuns.  In  I783,  government  refolved  to  dif- 
folve  466  convents  of  nuns,  and  the  beginning  has  been  aftually  made 
to  carry  this  refolution  into  execution. 

Learning  and  learned  men,  painters,!  Since  the  revival  of 
STATUARIES,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  ARTISTS.  J  leamiucr,  fome  Ital- 
ians have  (hone  in  controverfial  learning,  but  they  are  chiefly  celebrat- 
ed by  thofe  of  their  own  perfuahon.  The  mathematics  and  natural 
philofophy  owe  much  to  Galileo,  Toricelli,  Malpighi,  Borelli,  and  fev- 
eral  other  Italians.  Strada  is  an  excellent  hiftorian  ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul,  is  a  flandard 
work,  Machiavel  is  equally  famous  as  an  hidorian  and  as  a  political 
writer.  Among  the  profe  writers  in  the  Italian  language,  Boccace  has 
been  thought  one  of  the  moft  pure  and  correft  in  point  of  ftyle  :  Ha 
was  a  very  natural  painter  of  life  and  manners,  but  his  produftions  are 
too  licentious,  Petrarch,  who  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  reviv- 
ed among  the  moderns  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  ancient  literature  :  But; 
among  the  Italian  poets,  Dante,  Ariofto,  and  TalTo,  are  the  moft  dif- 
tinguifhed.  Metaftafio  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  writing  dra- 
tnatic  pieces  fet  to  muhc,  Socinus,  who  was  fo  much  diftinguifhed  by 
iiis  oppofition  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  was  a  native  of  Italy, 

The  Italian  painters,  fculptors,  architefts,  and  muficians.  are  unri- 
valled, not  only  in  their  numbers,  but  their  excellencies.  The  revival 
of  learning,  after  the  fack  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  tafte 
likewife,  and  gave  mankind  a  re.liih  for  truth  and  beauty  in  defign  and 
colouring.  Raphael,  from  his  own  ideas,  aflifted  by  the  ancients, 
ftruck  out  a  new  creation  with  his  pencil,  and  ftill  ftands  at  the  head 
of  the  art  of  painting.  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  united  in  his  own 
perfon  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefture.  The  colouring  of  Titian 
has  perhaps  never  yet  been  equalled.  Bramante,  Bernini,  and  many 
other  Italians,  carried  fculpture  and  architefture  to  an  amazing  height, 
Julio  Romano,  Correggio,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others,  are,  as 
painters,  unequalled  in  their  feveral  manners.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  Corelli,  and  other  Italians,  in  mufic.  At  prefent,  Italy  cannot 
juftly  boaft  of  any  remarkable  genius  in  the  fine  arts. 

Universities.]  Thofe  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia,  Bologna,  Perufia,  Fer- 
fara,  Pifa,  which  has  46  ProfefTors,  Naples,  Salerno,  Palermo,  Catania  j 
th^  fout  lafl  are  in  Naples  and  Sicily* 
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Antiquities  and  curiosities^  1  Italy  is  the  native  country  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  /  all  that  is  TLUpendous,  great  oj' 
beautiful,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  tirries.  A  library  might  be  filled 
by  defcriptions  and  delineations  of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  arts  ; 
ftor  do  the  bounds  of  this  work  admit  of  enlarging  upon  this  iubjeft. 
We  can  give  but  a  very  brief  account  of  thofe  objects  that  are  mofl  dif- 
tinguifhed  either -for  antiquity  or  excellence. 

The  amphitheatres  claim  the  firft  rank,  as  a  fpecies  of  the  mofl  flrik- 
in«f  magnificence  :  There  are  at  Rome  confiderable  remains  of  that 
Which  v/as  erefted  by  Vefpafian,  and  finlfhed  by  Domitian,  called  the 
ColilTco.  Tv/elve  tboufand  Jewifh  captives  were  employed  by  Vef- 
pafian in  this  building  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing eighty  fcven  thoufand  fpeftators  feated,  and  twenty  thoufand  (land- 
ing. The  architefture  of  this  amphitheatre  is  perfeftly  light,  and  its 
-proportions  are  fo  juft,  that  it  does  not  appear  near  fo  large  as  it  really 
is.  Eutithasbeenftrippedofallits  magnificent  pillarsand ornaments,  at 
various  times  and  by  various  enemies.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  ei  eft- 
edbytheconful  Flaminius,  is  thought  to  be  the  mofl;  entire  of  any  in  Italy, 
There  are  forty-five  rows  of  fleps  carried  all  round,  formed  of  fine 
blocks  of  marble  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  each,  and  above  two 
feet  broad.  Twenty-two  thoufand  perfons  may  be  featcd  here  at  their 
eafe,  allowing  one  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfon.  This  amphithea- 
tre is  quite  perfeft,  and  has  been  lately  repaired  with  the  greatefl  carey 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  inhabitants.  They  frequently  give  public  fpec- 
tacles  in  it,  fuch  as  horfs  races,  combats  of  wild  beafts,  &c.  The  ruins 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  are  alfo  viftble  in  other  places.  The 
triumphal  arches  of  Vefpafian,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Conftantine  the 
Great,  are  ftill  Handing,  thougli  decayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths, 
palaces,  and  temples,  anfwer  all  the  ideas  we  can  form  of  the  Roman 
grandeur.  The  Pantheon,  which  is  at  prefent  conveited  into  a  mod- 
ern church,  and  which  from  its  circular  figure  is  commonly  called  tlie 
Rotunda,  is  more  entire  than  any  other  Roman  temple  which  is  now 
remaining.  There  are  llill  left  leveral  of  the  niches  which  anciently 
contained  the  ftatues  of  the  heathen  deities.  The  outfide  of  the  build^- 
ing  is  of  Tivoli  free-ilone,  and  within  it  is  incrufled  v.'ith  marble.  The 
roof  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  round  dome,  without  pillars,  ti?>i  diameter  of 
which  is  a  hundred  and  foi'ty-four  feet  ;  and  though  it  has  no  win- 
dows, but  only  a  round  apeituie  in  the  centre  of  this  dome,  it  is  very 
light  in  every  part.  The  pavement  confifls  of  large  Iquare  flones  and 
porphyry,  Hoping  round  tOv'O'ards  the  centre,  where  the  rain  v?ater,  fall- 
ing down  through  the  aperture  on  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  conveyed 
away  bv  a  proper  drain  covered  with  a  (lone  full  of  holes.  The  col- 
onnade in  the  front,  which  confillsof  fixteen  columns  of  granite,  tliirly- 
fcven  feet  high,  exclufive  of  the  pedeftals  and  capitals,  each  cut  out  of 
a  fingle  block,  and  which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  can  hardly  be 
viewed  without  adonilhment.  The  entrance  of  the  church  is  adorn- 
ed with  columns  forty-eight  feet  high,  and  the  architrave  is  formed  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  granite.  On  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  portico, 
is  a  laTge  antique  vafe  of  Numidian  marble  ;  and  in  the  area  before  the 
church  is  a  fountain,  with  an  antique  bafon  of  porphyry.  The  pillars 
of  Trajan  and  Antoninc,  the  former  175  feet  high,  and  the  latter  cov- 
ered with  inllru6live  fculpture*,  arc  ftill  remaining.  A  traveller  for- 
gets" 
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gets  the  devaftations  of  the  northern  barbarians,  when  he  fees  the  rof* 
trated  column  ercfled  by  Duilh'us,  in  commcTnoration  of  the  firft.  naval 
vi£lory  v.'hich  (he  Romans  gained  over  the  Carthaginians  ;  the  ftatu-e 
of  the  wolf  giving  fuck  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  with  vifiblc  marks  of 
the  ftroke  ot  lightning  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;  the  very  original  brafs 
plates  containing  the  laws  of  t)ic  twelve  tables  ;  and  a  thouiand  other 
identical  antiquities,  fomc  of  them  tranlinittod  unhurt  to  the  prcfent 
times  ;  not  to  mention  medals  and  the  infinite  variety  of  feals  and  en- 
graved floaes  which  abound  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Many 
palaces,  all  over  Italy,  are  furniflied  witli  bufls  and  ftatues  fabricated 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  and  the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian.  Flamiuian,  and  >^milian  roads,  the  firft  200  miles,  the 
fecond  130.  and  the  third  ,(^0  miles  in  length,  are  in  many  places  flill 
entire  ;  and  magnificent  rains  of  villas,  refervolrs,  bridge^,  and  the 
like,  prefent  thcmfelves  all  over  the  country  of  Italy. 

The  fubterrancous   conftrutlions  of  Italy  are  as  ftupendous  as  thofe 
above  ground  ;  witnefs  the  cloaciJe,  and  the  catacombs,  or  repohtories 
for  dead  bodies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Naples.     It  is  not 
above   30    years  iiiice.  a  painter's    apprentice    difcovered  the  ancient 
tity  of  Pieftum  or  Pofidonia.  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ftill  flanding  • 
for  fo  indifferent  arc  the  country    people  of   Italy  about  obje6ls  of  an- 
tiquity, that  it  was  a  new  difcovery  to  the  learned.     An  incxhauflible 
mine  of  curiofities  are  daily  dug  out  of  the    ruins  of  Ilerculancum,  a 
citv  Iving  betwecTi    Naples  and    \''efuvius,  which  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
was  almoft  deftroycd.  by  an   earthquake,  and  afterwards,  in   the  firft 
vear  pi  the  reign  of  Titus,  overwhelmed  by  a  ftream  of  the  lava  of  Ve- 
j'uvius.     The  melted  lava  in  its    courfe  filled  up  the  ftreets  and  houfes 
in  fome  places  to  the  height  of  fixty-cight  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  in  others  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  lava  is  now  of  a  con- 
fifteney  which  renders  it  extremely  difRcult  to  be  removed  or  cleared 
away  ;   It  is  compofed  of  bituminous  particles,   mixed  with  cinders, 
minerals,   metallics,  and  vitrified    fandy  fubftanccs,  v/hich  all  together 
form  a  clofe  and  heavy  mafs.     In  the  year    1  713,  upon  digging    into 
thefe  parts,  fomevvhat  of  this  unfortunate  city  was  difcovered,  and  ma- 
ny antiquities  wereclug  out  ;  but  the  fcarch  was  afterwards  difcontin- 
ued,  till  the  year  1736.  when  the  king  of  Naples  emplovcd  men  to  dig 
perpendicularly  eighty  feet   deep,    M^hereupon  not  only  the  city  made 
its  appearance,   but  aUb   the   bed  of  the   river  which  ran  through  it. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  was  then  brought  to  light,  and  the  whole  of  the 
theatre.     In  the  temple  was  found  a   ftatue  of  gold,  and  the  inlcrip- 
tion   that  decorated   the  great  doors  of  entrance.     Jn  the  theatre  the 
fragments  of  a  gilt  chariot  of  bronze,   with  horfes  of  the  fame   metal, 
likewife  gilt  :  This  had  been    placed  over  the  principal   door  of  en- 
trance.    They  likewife  found  among  the  ruins  of  this  city  multitudes 
of  ftatues,  bufios,  pillars,  paintings,  manufcripts,  furniture,  and  various 
utenfils,  and  thefearch  isflillcontinued.    Theftrcctsofthetown appear 
tohavebeen  quite  ftraight  and  regular,and  the  houfes  well  built  and  much 
alike  ;  fome  of  the  rooms  paved  with  mofaic.  others  with  fine  marbles, 
others  again  v^ith  bricks,  tlirce  feet  long  and  fix  inches  thick.     It  ap- 
pears that  the  town  was  not  filled  up  fo  unexpeftedly  with  the  melted 
lava,  as  to  prevent   the  greateft  part  of  the   inhabitants  from  efcaping 
with  many  of  their  richeft  efTeftsj  for  when    the  excavations  v/erc 
made,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  fkeletpns  found,  and  but  lit-  . 
I^le  of  gold,  filver,  or  precious  ftcnes^  ■   The 
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The  town  of  Pompela  was  deftroyed  by  the  lame  eruption  of  mount 
Vefuvius,  which  occafioned  the  deftruftion  of  Herculaneum  ;  but  if 
was  not  difcovered  till  near  forty  years  after  the  difcovery  of  Hercula- 
neum. One  fhreet,  and  a  few  detached  buildings  of  this  town,  have 
been  cleared  :  The  flreet  is  well  paved  with  the  fame  kind  of  (lone  of 
which  the  ancient  roads  are  made,  and  narrow  caufeways  are  raifed  a 
foot  and  a  half  on  each  fide  for  the  conveniency  of  foot  paflengers. — 
The  ftreet  is  narrow,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  trades 
people.  The  traces  of  wheels  of  carriages  are  to  be  feen  on  the  pave- 
ment. The  houfes  are  fmall,  but  give  an  idea  of  neatnefs  and  conve- 
Jiiency.  The  bell  paintings,  hitherto  found  at  Pompeia,  are  thofe 
found  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  ;  they  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
vails,  and  removed  to  Portici.  Few  fkeletons  were  found  in  the 
flreets  of  this  town,  but  a  confiderable  number  in  the  houfes.* 

With  regard  to  modern  curioiities  in  Italy,  they  are  as  bewildering  as* 
the  remains  of  antiquity.  Rome  itfelf  contains  300  churches,  filled 
>vith  all  that  is  rare  in  architefture,  painting  and  fculpturc.  Each  ci- 
ty and  town  of  Italy  contains  a  proportionable  number.  The  church 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  is  the  moft  aflonifhing,  bold  and  regular  fabric, 
that  ever  perhaps  exifted  ;  and  when  examined  by  the  rules  of  art,  it 
may  be  termed  faultlefs.  The  houfe  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich 
beyond  imagination,  notwithftanding  the  ridiculous  romance  that  com- 
pofes  its  hi  (lory. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  though  remarkable,  are  not  fo  nu- 
merous as  its  artificial.  Mount  Veiuvius,  which  is  five  Italian  miles  dif- 
tant  from  the  city  of  Naples,  and  Mount  JEtm,  in  Sicily,  are  remarkable 
for  emitting  fire  from  their  tops.  The  declivity  of  Mount  Vefuvius 
towards  the  fea,  is  every  where  planted  with  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and 
it  is  equally  fertile  towards  the  bottom.  The  circumjacent  plain  af- 
fords a  delightful  profpeft,  and  the  air  is  clear  and  wholefome.  The 
South  and  Weft  fides  of  the  mountain  form  very  different  views,  being 
like  the  top,  covered  with  black  cinders  and  ftones.  The  height  of 
Mount  Vefuvius  has  been  computed  to  be  3900  feet  above  the  furface 
of  the  fea.  It  hath  been  a  volcano,  beyond  the  reach  of  hiflory  or  tra- 
dition. An  animated  defcriptioii  of  its  ravages  in  the  year  79,  is  given 
by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  what  ht,  wrote.  From  that 
time  to  the  year  1 63 1 ,  its  eruptions  were  but  fmal  1  and  moderate,  however, 
then  itbrokeout  with  accumulated  fury,  and  dcfolated  feveral  miles  a- 
rovmd.  In  1 694  was  a  great  eruption,  which  continued  near  a  month,  when 
burning  matter  was  thrown  out  with  fo  much  force,  that  fome  of  it 
fell  at  thirty  miles  diftance,  and  a  vaft:  quantity  of  melted  minerals, 
mixed  with  other  matter,  ran  down  like  a  river  for  three  miles,  carry-' 
ing  every  thing  before  it  which  lay  in  its  way.  In  1707,  when  there 
was  another  eruption,  fuch  quantities  of  cinders  and  allies  were  thrown 

out, 

*  Mr.  Gawin  Hamilton  has  lately  made  a  very  extraordinary  difcovery  of  an  ancient  city 
in  Italy,  sn  the  verge  of  a  mountain  near  Frefcate.  Having  obtained  permiffion  from  Prince 
Borghefe,  to  dig  upon  his  territories  for  veftigcs  of  antiquity,  after  an  expenfive  research,  the 
workmen  came  to  the  roofs  of  buildings  which  were  more  perfeil  than  thofc  difcovered, 
wiliiin  the  prefent  century  at  Herculaneum.  As  they  defcended  in  their  operations,  they 
found  feveral  of  the  houfcsentire,  and  alfo  many  of  their  utcnfil:,  and  numberlefs  fkeletons  of 
the  inhabitants  in  various  pofitions.  This  newly  difcovered  city,  from  various  infcriptions 
difcovered  among  its  ruins,  appears  to  be  ancient  (74jZ>;ii  :  A  city  of  this  name  according  to 
fome  Roman  hiftorians,  having  formerly  been  engulphed  by  an  earthquake.  In  this  the  fate 
of  Giibia  differed  from  that  of  the  Herculaneum  and  Ponipt-ia,  the  two  laft  mentioned  places 
fcaving  been  deftroyed  by  eruptions  from  Mount  Vefuvius,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  has 
gone  ftom  Naples  to  explore  this  wonderful  curiofUy. 
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cat,  that  it  was  dark  at  Naples  at  noonday.  In  1 767,  a  violent  erup- 
tion happened,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  27th  from  that  which  de* 
ftroyed  Herculaneuin  in  the  time  of  Titus.  In  this  laft;  eruption,  the 
afhes,  or  rather  imall  cinders,  ftiowered  down  fo  fad  at  Naples,  that 
the  people  in  the  ftreets  were  obliged  to  ufe  umbrellas,  or  adopt  fome 
other  expedient,  to  guard  themfclves  againft  them.  The  tops  of  the 
houfes,  and  the  balconies,  were  covered  with  thefe  cinders,  and  fhips 
at  fea,  twenty  leagues  from  Naples,  were  covered  with  them  to  the 
great  aftonifhment  of  the  failors.  An  eruption  happened  alfo  in  1766, 
and  another  in  1779,  which  has  been  particularly  defcribed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  a  modern  traveller,  that  though  Mount  Vefuviu-s  often  fills 
the  neighbouring  country  with  terror,  yet  as  few  things  in  nature  are 
fo  abfolutely  noxious  as  not  to  produce  fome  good  ;  even  this  raging 
volcano,  by  its  fulphureous  and  nitrous  manure,  and  the  heat  of  its  lub- 
terraneous  fires,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  uncommon  fertility  of 
the  country  about  it,  and  to  the  profufion  of  fruits  and  herbage  with 
which  it  is  every  where  covered.  Befides,  it  is  fuppofed  that  open  and 
aftive,  the  mountain  is  lefs  hoftile  to  Naples,  than  it  would  be,  if  its 
eruptions  were  to  ceafe,  and  its  flruggles  confined  to  its  own  bowels, 
for  then  might  enfue  the  mod  fatal  fhocks  to  the  unflable  foundation 
of  the  whole  diftrift  of  Terra  di  Lavora.* 

Mount  ^£tna  is  / 0,954  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  computed  to  be 
60  miles  in  circumference.  It  ftands  ieparate  from  all  other  mountains, 
Its  figure  is  circular,  and  it  terminates  in  a  cone.  The  lower  parts  of 
it  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  fugar  canes  ;  the  middle  abounds  with 
woods,  olive  trees,  and  vines  j  and  the  upper  part  is  almoft  the  whole 
year  covered  with  fnow.  Its  fiery  eruptions  have  always  rendered  it 
famous  :  In  one  of  thefe,  which  happened  in  t66<),  fourteen  towns  and 
villages  were  deftroyed,  and  there  have  been  feverai  terrible  eruptions 
fin-ce  that  time.  There  is  generally  an  earthquake  before  any  great 
eruption.  In  1693,  the  port  town  of  Catania  was  overturned,  and 
1.8,000  people  perifhed. 

Between  the  lakes  Agnano  and  Pozzuoli,  there  is  a  valley  called  Sol- 
fatara,  becaufe  vafl  quantities  of  fulphur  are  continually  forced  out  of 
the  clifts  by  fubterranean  fires.  The  grotto  del  Cane  is  remarkable  for 
its  poifonous  (teams,  and  is  fo  called  from  their  killing  dogs  that  enter 
it,  if  forced  to  remain  there.  Scorpions,  vipers,  and  ferpents  are  faid 
to  be  common  in  Apulia. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  thofe  vaU  bodies  of  fnow  and 
ice,  which  are  called  the  Glaciers  of  Savoy,  deferve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  There  are  five  glaciers,  which  extend  almoft  to  the  plain 
of  the  vale  of  Chomouny,  and  are  feparated  by  wild  forefts,  corn  fields, 
r.nd  rich  meadows  ;  fo  that  immenfe  trafts  of  ice  are  blended  with  the 
highefl  cultivation,  and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other,  in  the  mofl 

fingular 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ultra,  in  Sicily, 
fiom  February  5th,  to  May,  1783,  gives  leveral  reafons  for  believing  that  they  were  occa- 
fioned  by  the  opsratians  of  a  volcano,  the  feat  of  which  lay  deep  either  under  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  between  Stromboli,  and  the  coaft  of  Calabria,  or  under  the  parts  of  the  plain  to- 
wards Oppido  and  Terra  Nuova.  He  plainly  obferved  a  gradation  in  the  damage  done  to 
the  buildings,  as  alfo  in  the  degree  of  mortality,  in  proportion  as  the  countries  were  more  or 
lefs  diftant  trom  this  fuppofed  centre  of  the  evil.  One  circumftance  he  particularly  remark- 
ed :  If  two  towns  were  fituated  at  aa  equal  diftance  from  this  centre,  the  one  on  a  hill,  the 
other  on  a  plain,  or  in  a  bottom,  the  latter  had  always  fuffcred  greatly  more  by  the  fhocks  of 
the  earthquakes  than  the  former  ;  a  fufticient  proof  to  him  of  the  caufe  coming  frem  be- 
neath, as  this  muft  naturally  have  been  pradiidive  of  fuch  an  efFeft. 
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fmgular  and  ftriking  vlciffitude.  All  thefe  feveral  vallies  of  ice,  which 
lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in 
length,  unite  together  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc;  the  higheft  moun- 
tain in  Europe,  and  probably  of  the  ancient  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  de  Luc,  the  height  of  this 
mountain,  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  is  1,5,303  Englilh  feet. 
"  I  am  convinced,"  fays  Mr.  Coxe,  "  from  the  fituation  of 
Mont  Blanc,  from  the  heights  of  the  mountains  around  it,  from  its 
fupr rior  elevation  above  them,  and  its  being  feen  at  a  great  diftance 
from  all  fides,  that  it  is  higher  than  any  mountain  in  Switzerland  ; 
which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  the  higheft  ground  in 
Europe,-' 

States  OF  Italv,  constitu-"!  Thus  far,  of  Italy  in  general  ;  but 
TiONAN'D  CHIEF  ciTjEs.  J  as  the  Italian  States  are  not,  like 
the  republics  of  Holland  or  Switzerland,  or  the  empire  of  Germany, 
cemented  by  a  political  confederacy,  to  which  every  member  is  ac- 
countable, for  every  Italian  flate  has  diflinft  forms  of  government, 
trade  and  interefts,  we  fliall  be  obliged  to  take  a  feparate  view  of  each 
to  aflifk  the  reader  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  or.  as  he  is  now  flyled,  king  of  Sardinia,  taking 
his  royal  title  from  that  ifland,  is  a  powerful  prince  in  Italy,  of  which 
he  is  called  the  Janus,  or  keeper,  againft  the  French.  His  capital, 
Turin,  is  Itrongly  fortified,  and  one  of  the  fined  cities  in  Europe  ;— = 
containing  84,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  dominiotvs  of  his  Sardinian  majeftv,  the  dutchy  of  Savoy 
alone  is  not  fertile.  The  iiland  of  Sardinia,  and  tlie  provinces  of  Pi- 
edmon-t  and  Montferrat,  abound  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  oranges,  lemons, 
almonds,  figs,  maize,  rice,  hemp,  and  flax.  Sardinia  has  large  flock^ 
of  Ihcep  ;  the  number  of  fheep  is  faid  to  amount  to  i.GoOjOoo  :  It  i? 
xem:irkable,  that  in  this  ifland  there  fubfifls  flill  a  fpecies  of  wild 
(heep,  called  the  vivjlon.  The  fifheries  on  the  coafl.  oi  Sardinia  pro- 
duce, even  in  the  worlt  years,  upwards  of  60,000  fcudi,  in  the  article 
oftunny-iifh,  and  a  conllderable  fum  for  blackfilb  (fepia  Linn.)  and 
anchovies,  befides  other  fpecies  of  fifli.  Some  mines  in  this  ifland 
produce  iron,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  filver  :  Salt,  fufficient  for  the 
confumption  of  the  country,  is-  made  of  fea-water  :  There  are  like- 
wife  quarries  of  maible,  alabaftei,  and  other  valuable  ftones.  Savoy 
in  celebrated  on  account  of  its  breed  of  mules,  many  of  vv^hich  arc  fcnt 
abroad.  Piedmont  raifes  large  quantities  of  the  fineft;  filk  ;  fingle 
pealants  often  raife  loolb.  each  every  year.  Upwards  of  lOOjOOolb. 
are  required  to  fupplv  the  filk  manufaftures  at  Turin,  where  there  are 
about  600  looms  for  filk  ftockings.  In  the  village  of  Torre,  in  Pied- 
mont, upwards  of  50;0oolb.  of  filk  are  fpun.  About  3O0;00olb,  of 
ravv  and  fpun  i\\\i  are  annually  fent  to  Switzerland  :  The  whole  pro- 
duce of  raw  filk  in  the  Sardinian  dominions,  is  eftimated  at  650,0001b. 
Piedmont  has  woollen  manufaftures,  which  fupply  the  cloathing  of  the 
army.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  ropes  and  tackle  in  this  province,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  articles  is  exported  from  Nizza  to  Marfeilles, 
Toulon  and  Genoa.  Of  the  Piedmontefe  wines,  a  confiderablc  quan- 
tify is  exported  to  Genoa  and  Milan,  and  I'everal  delicate  fpirituous 
liquors  are  diiliiled,  known   by   the  name   of  roifoli.     The  imports  of 

the 
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tl^e  Sardinian  provinces,  which  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  th(5 
rcR  of  Italy,  confill  in  hardware,  metals,  cotton,  woollen,  and  filk 
iluffs,  linen,  leather,  whalebone,  train  oil,  herrings,  cod,  tar,  piich, 
timber,  porcelaine.  &c.  The  goods  imported  from  England  into  Italy 
amount  annually  to  about  513,0001.  fieri,  and  England  takes  in  re- 
turn for  687,1551.  fterling-,  which  leaves  a  conhderable  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  Italy.  Trade  is  much  dilcouraged  in  Italy  by  the  f^avy  duties 
impofed  on  it  ;  and  in  the  iflands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  it  is  flill  morp 
ftagnating.     A  great  fair  is  kept  every  year  at  AlelTandria. 

The  government  in  the  Sardinian  ftates  is  abfolutely  monarchical. 
In  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  however,  the  ftates  aifemble  ;  but  merely  to 
grant  free  gifts  or  fubfidies  to  the  king,  in  whofe  hands  the  whole  legif- 
lative,  as  well  as  executive  power,  is  veiled.  As  the  provinces  which 
COtnpofe  this  kingdom  have  been  united  under  the  fame  government  at 
different  periods  of  time,  and  had  formed  independent  ilates  before, 
each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws  and  cuRems,  which  were  fuffered  tq 
continue  in  force  as  far  as  they  did  not  militatp  againft  the  king's  cd- 
i6ls.  Among  the  flate  departments,  the  council  of  flate  is  the  highefl:. 
Sardinia  forms  a  feparate  government,  under  a  viceroy.  Jullice  is 
^dminiftred  by  a  number  of  inferior  and  territorial  courts,  in  whic!? 
the  proprietors  of  large  eftates  appoint  the  judges  :  The  judges  of  the 
fuperior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  king  :  From  thefe  courts  appeal 
lies  to  feveral  courts  of  appeal,  tlie  highell  of  which  is  il  fuprano  red 
fonfiglio,  at  Turin.  ^ 

The  revenne  of  the  king  amounts  to  i.ooo,cco  fterling  nearly.  The 
royal  revenues  are  railed  from  the  crown  domains,  from  the  cufloms, 
^he  mint,  the  pods,  land-tax,  falt-duty,  ftamps,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco, 
and  a  lottery  of  that  fort  called  Lotto  di  Genoa.  All  matters  of  financ- 
es are  under  the  direction  of  a  minifter,  or  intendant-general  of  i> 
pances. 

The  army  of  his  Sardinian  majefly,  in  time  of  peace,  confifts  oF 
22,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war,  of  upwards  of  30,000. 

The  provinces  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  are,  by  their  htuation,  tht 
key  to  Italy  ;  and  they  are  of  the  greateft  confcquence  in  wars  between 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  France.  lioth  thefe  powers  have,  therefore, 
always  courted  the  alliance  of  the  princes  poffefled  of  thefe  provinces  3 
and  the  latter  have  wifely  availed  themfelves  of  this  favourable  Gtua- 
tion,  to  increafe  their  own  power,  by  joining  with  either  of  the  t\\  o, 
as  it  beft  fuited  their  views.  At  prefent  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  the. 
rnofi,  powerful  prince  in  Italy.  Under  the  prefent  reign,  which  is  di! 
tinguiflied  by  its  wifdom  and  aftivity,  the  ftate  is  in  a  rihng  and  pvoi 
perous  condition.  Its  revenue  is  increafing,  and  its  progrcfs  in  opu 
lencc  would  be  rapid,  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  impediments  thrown 
into  the  way  of  commerce.  Ihe  fciences  are  iikewife  in  a  flourifhing 
itate.  Turin  has  a  univerfiiy,  a  fccicty  of  fciences,  and  fine  libraiies. 
and  collections  of  paintings  and  ftatnes.  Two  other  univerfities  arc 
eftablifhed  at  Cagliari  and  Sallari  :  The  other  inflitutions  of  education 
are  greatly  improving,  in  coniequence  of  a  regulation  enjoining 
fchoolmaPters  to  undergo  a  llrift  t.xumination  at  the  univerfity,  before 
they  are  permitted  to  give  inflruttions. 

The  Milancfe,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  is  a  mofl  formida- 
ble flate,  and  formerly  gave  law  to  all  Italy,  when  under  the   govem- 

mcui. 
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jficnt  (i{  its  own  dukes.  The  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  courttry  ai* 
almoft  incredible.  Milan,  the  capital,  and  its  citadel,  is  very  ftrong, 
and  furnifhed  with  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  which 
contains  a  very  rich  treafury,  conftfting  chiefly  of  ecclcfiaftical  fur- 
niture, Gompofed  of  gold,  lilver,  and  precious  flones.  The  revenue  of 
the  duchy  is  above  300.0001.  annually,  vt^hich  is  fuppofed  to  maintain 
an  army  of  30,000  men.  'Ihe  natives  are  fond  of  literary  and  political 
affemblies,  where  they  converfe  on  almofl  all  fubjefts.  With  all  its 
natural  and  acquired  advantages,  the  natives  of  Milan  make  but  few 
exports  ;  fo  that  its  revenue,  unlefs  the  court  of  Vienna  fhould  pur- 
fue  fome  other  fyflem  of  improvement,  cannot  be  much  bettered.  The 
(duchy  of  Mantua,  being  now  incorporated  with  it,  the  province  is  to 
take  the  name  of  Aufkrian  Lombardy. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  is  vaftly  degenerated  from  its  ancient  power 
and  opulence,  though  the  fpirit  of  trade  flill  continues  among  its  no- 
bility and  citizens.  Genoa  is  a  moft  fuperb  city,  and  contains  fomo 
Very  magnificent  palaces,  particularly  thofe  of  Doria*  and  Durazzo. 
The  inhabitants  of  diftinftion  drefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if  not  an  un- 
couth manner.  Their  chief  manufaftures  are  velvets,  damafks,  gold 
and  filver  tiffues,  and  paper.  The  city  of  Genoa  contains  above 
350,000  inhabitants  (but  fome  writers  greatly  diminifh  that  number) 
among  whom  are  many  rich  trading  individuals.  Its  maritime  power 
is  dwindled  down  to  fix  gallies.  The  chief  fafety  of  this  republic  con- 
fifts  in  tliejealoufy  of  other  European  'towers,  becaufe  to  any  one  of 
fthem  it  would  be  a  mofl  valuable  acquifition.  The  common  people 
are  wretched  beyond  exprefiion.  The  foil  of  its  territory  is  poor.— - 
Nrar  the  fea  fome  parts  are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  is  ariflocratical,  being  veiled  in  the  nobility  :  The  chief 
pei  fon  is  called  the  Doge,  or  Duke  ;  to  which  dignity  no  pcrfon  is 
piumoted  till  he  is  fifty  years  of  age.  Every  two  years  a  new  Doge. 
ii  chofcn,  and  the  former  is  incapable,  during  five  years,  of  holding  the 
fame  pofh  again.  The  doge  gives  audience  to  ambailadors,  all  orders 
of  government  are  iiTued  in  his  name,  and  he  is  allowed  a  body  guard 
of  two  hundred  Germans. 

Venice  is  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  republics  in  the  woild,  on  ac-. 
count  both  of  its  conffitution  and  former  power.  It  is  compofed  of, 
leveral  fine  provinces  on  the  continent  of  I'aly,  fome  iflands  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  city  of  Venice  is  feated  on  72 
inlands  at  the  bottom  of  the  north  end  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  is  fep- 
aratcd  from  the  continent  by  a  marfhy  lake  of  five  Italian  miles  in 
breadth,  too  fliallow  for  large  fhips  to  navigate,  which  forms  its  prin- 
cipal Ihength.  Venice  preferves  the  veftiges  of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, but  is  in  every  refpetf  degenerated,  except  in  the  paffion  which 
its  inhabitants  ftill  retain  for  mufic  and  mummery  during  their  carni-- 
vals,  Theyfeem  to  have  loft:  their  ancient  tafte  for  painting  and  ar* 
chitefture,  and  to  be  returning  to  Gothicifra.  Lately,  however,  they 
Iiavchad  fome  fpirited  differences  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  feem  to 
be  difpofed  to  throw  off  their  obedience  to  its  head. 

The 

*  Andrew  Doria,  the  heai  of  this  fAmily,  famous  for  his  military  exploits,  and  the  deli  ve- 
«y  of  Genoa,  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  in  the  year  1468:  He  was  oftered  the 
fovcreignty  ol  ihc  Itate,  but  refufed  ir,  and  gave  to  the  people  that  republican  form  of  goverrt- 
rr.iiit  whiwh  ftill  fubfifts ;  he  lived  to  the  age  of  93,  the  refuge  and  friend  of  the  unfonunaie. 
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The  conflitution  of  tl>e  republic  was  originally  democratical,  the 
magiftrates  being  chofen  by  a  general  aflembly  of  the  people,  and  fo 
continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but  various  changes  after- 
wards took  place  ;  dogesj  or  dukes,  were  appointed,  who  were  invefl- 
ed  with  great  power,  which  they  often  grofsly  abuled,  and  fome  of 
them  were  aflairurated  by  the  people.  By  degrees  a  body  of  hered- 
itary legiilative  nobility  was  formed,  continued  and  progreffive 
encroachments  were  made  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  complete 
arillocracy  was  at  length  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
popular  government,  rhe  nobility  are  divided  into  fix  claffes,  amount- 
in  ^f  in  the  whole  to  2500,  each  of  whom,  when  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  has  a  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  grand  council.  Thefe  eleft  a 
dee  or  chief  magiftrate,  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  ballot,  which  is  man- 
acfcd  by  gold  and  lilver  balls.  The  doge  is  invefled  with  great  flate 
and  with  emblems  of  fupreme  authority,  but  has  very  little  power, 
and  is  not  permitted  to  ftir  from  the  city  without  the  permilfion  of  the 
grand  council.  The  government  and  laws  are  managed  by  different 
councils  of  the  nobles. 

The  college,  otherwife  called  the  feignory,  is  the  fupreme  cabinet 
council  of  the  flate,  and  alfo  the  reprefentative  of  the  republic.  This 
court  gives  audience,  and  delivers  anfwers,  in  the  name  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  foreign  ambaffadors,  to  the  deputies  of  towns  and  provinces, 
and  to  the  generals  of  the  army.  It  alfo  receives  all  requefls  and  me- 
morials on  If  ate  affairs,  fummons  the  fenate  at  pleafure,  and  arranges 
the  bufmefs  to  be  difcuffed  in  that  affembly.  The  council  often  takes 
cognizance  of  Rate  crimes,  and  has  the  power  of  feizing  accufed  per». 
fons,  examining  them  in  prifon,  and  taking  their  anfwers  in  writing, 
with  the  evidence  againft  them.  But  the  tribunal  of  ftaie  inquifitors, 
which  confifts  only  of  three  members,  and  which  is  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree defpotic  in  its  manner  of  proceeding,  has  the  power  of  deciding 
without  appeal,  on  the  lives  of  every  citizen  belonging  to  the  Ve- 
netian flate  ;  the  highefl  of  the  nobility,  even  the  doge  himfelf,  not 
being  excepted.  To  thefe  three  inauifitors  is  given  the  right  of  em- 
ploying fpies,  confidering  fecret  intelligence,  iffuing  orders  to  feize  ail 
perfons  whofe  words  or  aftions  they  think  'reprehenfible,  and  after- 
wards trying  them,  and  ordering  them  to  be  executed,  when  they  think 
proper.  They  have  keys  to  every  apartment  of  the  ducal  palace,  and 
can,  whenever  they  pleafe,  penetrate  into  the  very  bed-chamber  of  the 
doge,  open  his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papers  ;  and  of  courfe,  they 
may   command    accefs   to   the   houfe   of  every  individual  in  the  ffate. 

They  continue  in  office  only  one  year,  but  are  not  refponfilale  after-r 
"wards  for  their  conduft  whilfl  they  are  in  authority.  So  much  dif-: 
truft  and  jealoufy  are  difplayed  by  this  governrnent,  that  the  noble 
Venetians  are  afraid  of  having  any  intercourfe  with  foreign  ambaffa- 
dors,  or  with  foreigners  of  any  kind,  an4  are  even  cautious  of  vifiting 
at  each  other's  houfes. 

All  the  orders  of  Venetian  nobility  are  dreffed  in  black  gowns,  large 
wigs,  and  caps  which  they  bold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  of  the 
Etoge's  marrying  the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  by  dropping  into  it  a  ring, 
from  his  bucentaur  or  ftate-barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all  the  nobility,  is 
the  moft  fuperb  exhibition  in  Venice,  but  not  comparable  for  magnifi- 
cence to  a  lord  mayor's  fhew  in  London,  The  inhabitsnts  of  Venice  are 
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fa:d  to  amount  to  200,000.  The  grandeur  and  convenience  of  the  city, 
paiticularly  the  public  palaces,  the  treafuiy,  and  the  arfenal,  are  beyon4 
expreilion.  Over  the  fevrcral  canals  of  Venice,  are  laid  near  500  bridg- 
es, the  greatefl  part  of  which  are  ftone.  The  Venetians  flill  have 
forne  manufafturers  in  fcarlet  cloth,  gold  and  filter  flufFs,  and  above 
all,  fine  looking-glaffes,  all  which  bring  in  a  coniiderable  revenue  to 
the  owners  ;  that  of  the  ftate  annually  is  faid  to  amount  to  8,000,000  of 
Italian  ducats,  each  valued  at  twenty  pence  of  Englifh  money.  Out  of 
this  are  defrayed  theexpenlcs  of  the  flate  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which 
5n  the  time  of  peace  confifls  of  16,000  regular  troops  (always  com- 
manded by  a  foreign  general)  and  10,000  militia.  They  keep  up  a 
imall  fleet  fpr  curbing  the  infolencies  of  the  piratical  flates  of  Barbary, 
and  they  have  among  them  fome  orders  of  knighthood,  the  chief  of 
which  are  thofe  of  the  Stoh  doro.  To  called  from  the  Robe  they  wear, 
which  is  conferred  only  on  the  firft  quality,  and  the  miliiary  order  of 
hi.  Mark. 

In  ecclefiaflical  matters  the  \^enetians  have  two  patriarchs  ;  the  au- 
thoritv  of  one  reaches  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither  of  them 
have  much  power  ;  And  both  of  them  are  chofen  by  the  fenate  •,  and 
all  religious  fefts.  even  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan,  excepting  Protef-. 
tants,  are  here  tolerated  in  the  free  cxsrciic  of  their  religion. 

The  Venetians  are  a  lively,  ingenious  people,  extravagantly  fond  of 
public  amufements,  with  an  uncommon  relifh  for  humour.  They  are 
in  general  tall  and  well  made  ;  and  many  fine,  manly  countenance^ 
are  met  with  in  the  ftreets  of  Venice,  refembling  thole  tranfmitted  to 
us  by  the  pencils  of  Paul  Veronefe  and  Titian.  The  women  are  of 
a  fine  ftyle  of  countenance,  with  expreifive  features,  and  are  of  an  eafy 
addrefs.  The  common  people  are  remarkably  fober,  obliging  to  llran- 
gers,  and  gentle  in  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  As  it  is  very 
much  thecuftomto  go  about  in  mafks  at  Venice,  and  great  liberties  are 
taken  during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that  there 
is  much  more  licentioufnefs  of  manners  here  than  in  other  places  ;  but 
this  opinion  feems  to  have,  been  carried  too  far.  Great  numbers  of 
ftrangers  vifit  \''enice  during  the  time  of  the  carnival,  and  there  are, 
eight  or  nine  theatres  here,  includmg  the  opera-houfes. 

The  dominions  of  Venice  confill  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Dalmatia^ 
e>f  four  towns  in  Greece,  and  of  the  iflands  of  Corfu,  Fachfu,  Anf  ipach- 
iu,  Santa,  Maura,  Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare,  Cephalonia  and  Zante. 
The  Venetian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy  of  Venice,  the  Pa- 
duanefe,  the  peninfula  of  Romo,  Cremafco,  and  the  Marca  Trevigiana, 
with  part  of  the  country  of  Friuli.  The  fubjefts  of  tlie  Veneiian  re- 
public are  not  opprelfed  :  The  fenate  has  found  that  mild  treatment, 
and  good  ufuage  are  the  bed  policy,  and  more  eifeftual  than  arraiesj 
in  preventing  revolts. 

The  principal  city  of  Tufcany  is  Florence,  which  is  now  poffelTed  by 
a  younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  after  being  long  held  by  the 
iiiuftrious  houfe  of  Medicis,  who  made  their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all 
that  is  valuable,  rich,  and  malleriy  in  architefture,  literature,  and  the 
itfts,  efpecially  thofe  of  painting  and  fculpture.  It  is  thought  to  con- ; 
tain  above  70.000  inhabitants.  The  beauties  and  riches  of  the  grand 
duke's  palaces  have  been  often  defcnbed  :  but  all  defcription  falls  fhor^ 
of  their  contents^  fo  that  in  ever^refpe^t  it  is  reckoned,  after  Rome,  the 
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Tecdnd  city  in  Italy*  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  thought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  talle  in  female  beauty  and  pro- 
portion, ftands  in  a  room  called  the  Tribunal.  The  inicription  on  its 
-  bafe  mentions  its  being  made  by  Cleomenes  an  Athenian,  the  fon  of 
Apollodorus.  It  is  of  w*hite  marble,  and  furrounded  by  other  maflcv 
pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxi- 
teles, and  other  Greek  mailers.  Every  corner  of  this  beautiful  city^ 
which  ftands  between  moimtains  covered  with  olive  trees,  vineyard?, 
and  delightful  villas,  and  divided  by  the  Arno,  is  full  of  wonders  iri 
the  arts  of  painting,  ftatuary,  and  architefture.  It  is  a  place  of  fomo 
ftrength,  and  contains  an  archbifhop's  fee,  and  an  univeriity.  The  in- 
habitants boaft  of  the  improvements  they  have  made  in  the  Italian 
tongue,  by  means  of  the  Academia  della  Crufca  ;  and  feveral  other 
academies  are  now  eftablifhed  at  Florence.  Though  the  Florentines 
affeft  great  Tcate,  yet  their  nobility  and  gentry  drive  a  retail  trade  in 
wine,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar  windows,  and  fometimes  they 
even  hang  out  a  broken  flafk,  as  a  fign  where  it  may  be  bought.  They 
deal  al fo  in  fruits,  in  gold  and  filver  ftufFs.  Since  the  accefhon 
of  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  brother  to  the  prefent  emperor,  to  this 
duchy,  a  great  reformation  has  been  introduced,  both  into  the  govern- 
ment and  manufactures,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  finances.  It  is 
thought  that  tlic  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  could  bring  to  the  field,  upon 
occafion,  30,000  fighting  men,  and  that  its  prefent  revenues  are  above 
500;00ol.  a  vear.  The  other  principal  towns  of  'Fufcany  are  Pifs,  Leg- 
horn, and  Sienna  ;  the  firft  and  lafl  are  much  decayed  ;  but  Leghorn 
is  a  very  handfome  city,  built  in  the  modern  taftc,  and  with  fuch  regu- 
larity, that  both  gates  are  feen  from  the  market  place.  It  is  well  for- 
tified, having  two  forts  towards  the  lea,  befides  the  citadel.  The  ram- 
parts afford  a  very  agreeable  prolpeft  of  the  fea.  and  of  many  villas  on 
the  land  fide.  Here  all  nations,  and  even  the  Mahometans,  have  free 
accefs,  and  may  fettle.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at 
4O.C00,  among  v/hom  are  faid  to  be  20.000  Jews,  who  live  in  a  partic- 
ular quarter  of  the  city,  have  ahandlbm.e  lynagogue.  and  though  fub- 
jeft  to  very  heavy  impoft,  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  the  grealcll  part 
of  the  commerce  of  this  city  going  through  their  hands. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  which  is  a  im**!  fiee  commonwealth,  ly- 
ing on  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  a  mofl  delightful  plain,  are  the  moll  induf- 
trious  of  all  the  Italians.  They  have  improved  their  couxitry  into  a 
beautiful  garden,  fo  that  though  they  do  not  exceed  i.io,coc,  their  an  • 
nual  revenue  amounts  to  80.000I.  fterling.  Their  capital  is  Lucca, 
\vhich  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  who  deal  in  meicenary  gcod."^, 
wines,  and  ffuits,  efpecially  olives.  This  republic  is  auL.^er  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emperor.  The  vicinity  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tufcany 
keeps  the  people  of  Lucca  conftantly  on  their  guard,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  their  freedom  ;  for  in  fuch  a  fitualion,  an  univerfal  concord  and 
harmony  can  alone  enable  them  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  blcfiings  of 
their  darling  liberty,  whofe  name  they  bear  on  their  arms,  and  whofe 
image  is  not  only  imprellcd  on  their  coin,  but  alfo  on  the  city  gates, 
and  all  their  public  buildings.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  little  republic,  being  in  poffeiTion  of  freedom,  appear  witJi 
an  air  of  cheerfulnefs  and  plenty,  feldom  to  be  found  '3mong  thofe  of 
the  n<;ighbouring  countries. 

The 
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The  republic  of  St.  Marino  is  here  mentioned  as  a  geographical  cu-' 
riofity.  its  territories  confifl:  of  a  high,  craggy  mountain,  with  a  few 
eminences  at  the  bottom,  and  the  inhabitants  boaft  of  having  prefcrved 
their  liberties,  as  a  republic,  for  1300  years.  It  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pope  ;  and  the  inoffenfive  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  not  above  5000  in  all,  with  the  fmall  value  of  their  territory,  have 
preferved  its  conftitution. 

The  dutchy  and  city  of  Parma,  together  with  the  duchies  of  Placen- 
tia  and  Guaftalla,  now  form  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  ftater,  in  Italy 
of  its  extent.  The  foils  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  are  fertile,  and  pro- 
duce the  richeft  fruits  and  paflurages,  and  contain  confiderable  manu- 
i"a£tures  of  filk.  It  is  the  feat  of  a  bifliop's  fee,  and  an  univeriity  ;  and 
lome  of  its  magnificent  churches  are  painted  by  the  famous  Correggio. 
The  prefent  dulce  of  Parma  is  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and 
fon  to  the  late  Don  Philip,  the  king  of  Spain's  younger  brother. 
This  country  was,  fome  years  pall,  the  feat  of  a  bloody  war  between 
the  Auflrians,  Spaniards,  and  N,eapolitans.  The  cities  of  Parma  and 
Pl^entia  are  enriched  with  magnificent  buildings  ;  but  his  catholic 
majefty,  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  is  faid  to  have  car- 
ried with  him  thither  the  moft  remarkable  piftures  and  moveable  curi- 
ofities.  The  duke's  court  is  thought  to  be  the  politell  of  any  in  Italy, 
and  it  is  faid  that  his  revenues  exceed  loo.oool.  fterling  a  year,  a  fum 
rather  exaggerated.  The  city  of  Parma  is  fuppofed  to  contain  50,000 
inhabitants. 

Mantua,  formerly  a  rich  d|Uchy,  bringing  to  its  own  dukes  500,000 
crowns  a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.  The  government  of  it  is  an- 
nexed to  that  of  the  Milanele,  in  polfelTion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
The  capital  is  one  of  the  flrongefh  fortrefies  in  Europe,  and  contains 
about  16.000  inhabitants,  who  boaft  that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their 
country.  By  an  order  of  the  emperor  in  1785,  the  duchy  is  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  Milan  into  one  province,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
is  now  to  be  called  Auflrian  Lombardy. 

The  duchy  of  Modena  (formerly  Mutina)  is  ftill  governed  by  its 
own  duke,  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Efte,  from  whom  the  family  of 
Brunfwic  defcended.  The  duke  is  abfolute  within  his  own  dominions, 
which  are  fruitful.  The  duke  is  under  the  prote£lion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  is  a  vaffal  of  the  empire.  Plis  dominions  are  far  from  be- 
ing flourifhing,  though  very  improveable,  they  having  been  alternately 
wafted  by  the  late  belligerent  powers  in  Italy. 

The  Ecclefiaftical  State,  which  contains  Rome,  formerly  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  the  world,  lies  about  the  middle  of  Italy.  Thofe 
t'pots,  which  under  the  mafters  of  the  world  were  formed  into  fo  many 
lerreftial  paradifes,  furrounding  their  magnificent  villas,  and  enriched 
with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  arid  nature  could  produce,  are  now  con- 
verted into  noxious,  peftilential  marflies  and  quagmires  ;  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  contained  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
would  afford,  at  prefent,  of  itfclf,  but  a  miferable  fubhftence  for  five 
hundred.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  pope  is  a  confiderable  temporal 
prince,  and  fom.e  luppofc  tliat  his  annual  revenue  amounts  to  above  a 
million  fterling  ;  other  authors  calculate  them  to  be  much  higher. 
When  we  fpeak  comparatively,  the  fum  of  a  million  fterling  is  too 
high  a  revenue  t©  arife  from  his  territorial  pollcftions  >  his  accidental 
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income,  which  formerly  far  exceeded  that  fum,  is  now  diaiiniflicd  by 
the  fupprelTion  of  the  order  of  the  Jcfuits,  from  whom  he  drew  waft 
fupplies,  and  the  meafuies  taken  by  the  catholic  powers,  for  prcv<Ent- 
fng  the  great  ecclefiaftical  iffues  of  money  to  Rome.  According  to 
the  beft  and  lateft  accounts,  the  taxes  upon  the  provifions  and  lodg? 
itigs,  fumifned  to  foreigners,  who  fpend  immenfe  fums  in  vifiting  hi« 
dominions,  form  now  the  greateft  part  ef  his  accidental  reveniueSp 
From  what  lias  happened,  within  thefe  thirty  years  paft,  there  it  re^s- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  pope's  territories  will  be  reduced  to  the  limits 
which  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon  fhall  pleafe  to  prefcribe. 
Some  late  popes  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  their  territories, 
but  their  labours  have  had  no  great  eiFe£t.  The  difcouragement  of  in* 
duftry  and  agriculture  feems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  papal  government,  whirh  is  vefted  in  proud,  lazy  ecclefiafticSe 
Their  indolence,  and  the  fanaticifmof  their  wor{hip,  infefl  their  infe- 
riors, who  prefer  begging,  and  impofing  upon  ftrangers,  to  indu/lry 
and  agriculture,  efpecially  as  they  muft  hold  their  propertJ£s  by  the 
precarious  tenure  of  the  will  df  their  fuperiors.  In  fhort,  the  inhab'- 
itants  of  many  parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  flate,  mull  periih  through  theij 
floth,  did  not  the  fertility  of  their  foil  fpontaneoufly  afford  them  fub- 
fiftence.  However,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  one  general  remaik 
on  Italy,  which  is,that  the  poverty  and  Hothof  the  lower  ranks  do  no> 
take  their  rife  from  their  natural  difpofitions. 

This  obfervation  is  not  confined  to  the  p?pal  dominions.  The  Ital- 
ian princes  afte£ied  to  be  the  patrons  of  all  the  curious  and  coftly  arts, 
and  each  vied  with  the  other  to  make  his  court  the  repofitory  of  tafte 
and  magnificence.  This  palfion  difabled  them  from  laying  out  mo- 
ney upon  works  of  public  utility,  or  from  encouraging  the  induflry, 
or  relieving  the  wants  of  their  fubje£ls  ;  and  its  miferable  efFefis  ar? 
feen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  The  fplendour  and  furniture  of  tKe 
churches  in  the  papal  dominions  are  incKpreffible,  and  partly  account 
for  the  miiery  of  the  fubje^is.  But  this  ccnfure  admits  of  exceptions^ 
even  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Modern  Rome  contains,  within  its  circuit,  a  vaft  number  of  garden^ 
and  vineyards.  We  have  already  touched  upon  its  curiofiMes  and  aa^ 
tiquities.  It  ftands  upon  the  Tyber,  an  inconfiderabje  river  wheij 
compared  to  the  Thames,  and  navigated  by  fmall  boats,  barges  ancj 
lighters.  The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefs,  would  be 
found  to  be  a  place  of  fmall  ftrength,  were  it  regujarly  befieged.  Th© 
eity  ftanding  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  lies  much  higher,  fo  thaf. 
it  is  difficult  to  didinguifti  the  feven  hills  on  which  it  was  originally 
built.  When  we  confider  Rome  ?s  it  now  ftands,  ther?  is  the  ftrong- 
eft  reafon  to  believe  that  it  exceeds  ancient  Rome  itfelf  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  ftruftures  ;  nothing  in  the  old  city,  when  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  could  come  in  competition  with  St.  Peter's  church  ;  and  per- 
haps many  other  churches  in  Rome  exceed,  in  beauty  of  architeiB.ur.Pj 
and  value  of  materials,  utenfils  and  furniture,  her  ancient  temples  5 
though  it  muft  be  aptnovyledged  that  the  Pantheon  muft  have  been  aij 
amazing  ftru£lure.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  1714,  amounted  ta 
*43>GOCi.  If  we  confider  that  the  fpirit  of  travelling  is  much  increafe4 
fmce  that  tim?,  >y.e  smwt  rpi^oniSly  Tuppofe  them  to  b?  iimimih^i 
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There  iS  nothing  very  parlitular  in  the  pope's  temporal  government 
at  Rome.  Like  other  princes  lie  has  his  guairds,  or  Ibirri,  who  take 
care  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  under  proper  magiftratcs,  both  ecclcfiaf- 
tical  and  civil.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  which  contains  Rome,  is 
tinder  the  infpeflion  of  his  hoiinefs.  In  the  other  provinces  he  gov- 
erns by  legates  and  vice  legates.  He  monbpollfes  all  the  corn  in  his 
territories,  and  he  has  always  a  fufficient  number  of  troops  on  foot, 
under  proper  officers,  to  keep  the  provinces  in  awe.  ^  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  wifely  diiclaimed  all  intention  of  oppofing  any  arms  to  the 
neighbouring  princes,  but  thofe  of  prayers  and  fupplications. 

V/e  have,  under  the  head  of  religion,  mentioned  the  ecclefiaflicai 
government  of  the  papacy.  As  to  the  rota,  and  other  fubordinate 
thambers  of  this  complicated  jurifdiftion,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
even  named,  and  do  not  fall  properlv  undcj"  our  plan.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment fo  confiituted,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  commercial  ex- 
ports of  the  ecclefiaflicai  ilatc  are  of  much  value. 

Nert  to  Rom.e,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is  the  moft 
coniiderable  city  in  the  ecclefiaflicai  (late,  and  an  exception  to  the  in- 
dolence of  its  other  inhabitants.  The  government  is  under  a  legate  a 
latere,  whd  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  changed  every  three  years.  The 
people  here  live  more  foGiably  and  comfortably  than  the  other  fubjefts 
of  the  pope  ;  and  perhaps  their  diflance  from  Rome,  v;hich  is  195 
miles  north- weft,  has  contributed  to  their  eafe.  The  reft  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate  contains  many  towns  celebrated  in  ancient  hiftory,  and 
even  now  exhibiting  the  moft  f^riking  veiligcs  of  their  flouriihing 
ftate,  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent 
little  better  than  defolatc,  though  here  and  there  a  luxurious  magnifi- 
cent church  and  convent  may  be  found,  which  is  fupported  by  the 
toil  and  fweat  of  the  neighbouring  peafants. 

The  grandeur  of  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  IJrbind  (the  native  city 
of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael)  Ancona,  and  rriany  other  ftates  and 
cities,  illuftrious  in  former  times,  are  novv  to  be  feen  only  in  their  ruins' 
and  ancient  hiftorv.  Loretto,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obfcurc  fpo£ 
never  thought  or  heard  of  in  times  of  antiquity,  is  now*  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  for  the  riches  it  contains,  and  the  prodigious  refort  to  i£ 
of  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  from  a  notion  induftrioufly  propagat- 
ed by  the  Romifh  clergy,  that  the  houfe  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  faid  to  have  dv/elt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried  thither  through  the  air 
by  angels,  attended  with  many  other  miraculous  circumftances,  fuch 
as  that  all  the  trees,  on  the  arrival  of  the  facred  manfion,  bowed  with 
the  profoundeft  reverence  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any 
bits  of  the  materials  of  this  houfe  from  being  carried  to  other  places, 
and  expofed  ai  relics  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  The  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  of  the  divine  infant,  are  of  cedar,  placed  in  a  fmall  apart- 
ment, feparated  from  the  others  by  a  filver  bailuftrade,  which  has  sL 
gate  of  the  fame  metal.  It  is  impoflible  to  dcfcribe  the  gold  chains, 
the  rings  and  jewels,  emeralds,  pcaik,  and  rubies,  wherewith  this  im- 
^ge  is  or  was  loaded  ;  and  the  angcis  of  folid  gold,  who  arc  here  plac- 
ed on  every  fide,  arc  equally  enriched  with  the  moft  precious  dia'- 
tnonds.  To  the  fuperftition  of  Roman  catholic  princes,  Loretto  is  in- 
debted for  this  mafs  of  trcafure.  .  It  has  been  matter  of  furprife,  that 
rio  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Turks  or  Barbary   ftates  upon 
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Loretto,  cfpecially  as  it  is  badly  fortified,  and  ftands  near  ilie  fea  ;  but 
it  is  now  gerveially  fuppofed,  that  the  real  Ireafure  is  withdrawn,  and 
inetals  and  flones  of  lefs  value  fubflituted  in  its  place. 

The  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  properly  called,  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies  (the  name  of  Sicily  being  common  to  both,) 
is  poffeiTed  of  the  largeft:  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Italy,  a-;  they 
comprehend  the  ancient  couutries  of  Samnium,  Campania,  Apulia, 
Magna  Graecia,  and  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  containing  in  all  abouc 
32,000  fquare  miles.  They  are  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Adriatic,  except  on  the  north-eaft,  where  Naples  ter- 
minates on  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The  Appentiine  runs  through  it 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  its  lurface  is  eflimated  at  3,500  fquare  leagues. 
The  air  is  hot,  and  its  foil  fruitful  of  every  thing  produced  in  Italy. — 
The  wines  called  Vino  Greco,  and  Lachrymre  Chrifti,  are  excellent. 
The  city  of  Naples,  its  capital,  wbicii  is  extremely  fuperb,  and  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  profufion  of  art  and  riches,  and  its  neighbourhoijd, 
■would  be  one  of  the  mofl;  delightful  places  in  Europe  to  live  in,  were 
it  not  for  their  vicinity  to  the  volcano  of  Vefuvius,  which  fometimcs 
threatens  the  city  with  deftruftion,  and  the  infefts  and  reptiles  which, 
infeft  it,  fome  of  which  are  venomous.  The  houfes  in  Naples  are  in- 
adequate to  the  population,  but  in  general,  are  five  or  fix  (lories  in 
height,  and  flat  at  the  top  ;  on  which  are  placed  numbers  of  flower 
vafes,  or  fruit  trees,  in  boxes  of  earth,  producing  a  very  gay  and  agree- 
able effeft.  Some  of  the  flreets  are  very  handfome  :  No  ftrcet  in 
Rome  equals  in  beauty  the  Strada  di  Toledo  at  Naples  ;  and  ftill  lefs 
can  any  of  them  be  compared  with  thofe  beautiful  fhreets  that  lie  open 
to  the  bay.  The  richeH;  and  mofl:  commodious  convents  in  Europe, 
both  for.  male  and  female  votaries,  are  in  this  city;  the  moft  fertile 
and  beautiful  hills  of  the  environs  are  covered  with  them  ;  and  a  fmall 
part  of  their  revenue  is  fpent  in  feeding  the  poor,  the  monks  dillribut- 
ing  bread  and  foup  to  a  certain  number  every  day  before  the  doors  of 
the  convents. 

Thougrh  above  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  proteftants  live  here  with  great  freedom  ; 
and  though  his  Neapolitan  majefly  prefents  to  his  holinefs  every  year 
a  palfrey,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  of  the  pon- 
tificate, yet  no  inqiiifition  is  efl^abliflied  in  Naples.  The  prefent  rev- 
enues of  the  king  amount  to  about  .tj  millions  dollars  :  of  which  Na- 
ples raifes  4  miHions,''and  Sicily  1  million.  The  army  confift.s  of 
ij,5,2oo  -men,  and  fome  fay  27,840  ;  and  the  navy  of  25  armed  fhips. 

The  fertility  of  both  Naples  and  Sicily  is  fo  great,  that  nature  pro-  , 
duces  her  gifts  alraofl:  fpontaneoufly,  and  little  aflifted  by  the  induftrv 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  both  countries  the  natural  produftions.  as  well 
««  the  climates,  are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  in  Spain,  except  that 
tlte  former,  and  more  i.*i"pccially  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  are  much  richer 
in  corn.  Naples  exports  annually,  1,500,000  tomoli  of  wheat,  equal 
10  1,885.000  Winchcfter  bulhsls  :  200,000  cafiifi  of  oil,  weighing 
i8lb.  Avoirdupois  each  :  It  is  reckoned  that  the  average  amount  of 
the  exportation  of  oil  exceeds  in  value  four  millions  of  florins.  Saf- 
fron, raifed  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  is  exported  annually  to  the 
value  of  30,000  ducats,  the  ducat  equal  to  3s  gd.  Sicily  exports  2,000 
•  hefts  of  oranges  :  The  environs  of  Syracufe  produce  near  4b  differ- 
Z  ent 
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cnt  forts  of  excellent  wine  and  84,000  cwt.  of  almonds,  and  grea* 
quantities  of  piflachios  peculiar  to  that  diftritl:.  Meffina  fends  off 
6.000  chefts  of  lemons,  and  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ahout  as  much 
more:  280  barrels  of  lemon  juice  weighing  ten  falme  each,  and  27  cwt. 
of  bergamot  juice.  The  quantity  of  filk  raifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples a'-^ounts  to  800,000  lb.  and  Sicily  produces  annually  to  the  value 
of  187.000I.  fterling.  The  latter  country  produces  likewife  manna, 
barilla,  oil  of  of  turpentine,  the  fugar  cane,  cotton,  and  many  other 
vegetable  produtlions  of  the  warmer  climates,  which,  however, 
are  of  inferior  commercial  importance.  The  mineral  kingdom  is 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  variety  of  its  produftions  :  Of  met- 
als, Naples  has  filver,  iron,  copper  ;  and  Sicily,  tin  and  lead  ;  yet  ex- 
cepting the  marble  quarries  and  fait,  very  little  advantage  hashitherto 
been  derived  from  minerals. 

The  imports  of  Naples  and  Sicily  confift  in  woollens,  linen,  hard- 
ware, articles  of  luxury,  and  Eaft  and  Weft-India  produftions.  There 
are  but  few  manufaflures  in  proportion  to  the  riches  of  the  foil  ;  and 
the  wool  raifed  in  thefe  kingdoms  is  exported  to  other  countries.  Na- 
ples is  the  centre  of  trade  ;  but  trade  and  navigation  is  almoft  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  Hfheries  are  valuable,  efpecially  thufe 
of  the  tunny-fifh,  anchovies,  and  corals  :  From  the  filk  of  the  yn'?2)?e 
marina,  gloves  are  manufaftured. 

In  this  kingdom  the  breed  of  horfes  and  of  mules  is  very  excellent 
and  celebrated. 

The  king  has  a  numerous  but  generally  poor  nobility,  confifting  of 
princes,  dukes,  marquifes,  and  other  high  founding  titles  ;  and  his 
capital,  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Italy,  contains  at  leaft,  350,000  in- 
liabitants.  Among  thefe  are  about  3O)O0o  lazaroni,  or  black  guards, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  no  dwelling  houfes,  but  fleep  everv 
night  in  fumrner  under  porticoes,  piazzas,  or  anv  kind  of  fhelter  they 
can  find,  and  in  the  \,  inter  or  rainy  ti.me  of  the  year,  which  lafts  feve- 
ral  weeks,  the  rain  falling  by  pailfuis,  they  refort  to  the  caves  under 
Capo  di  Monte,  where  they  fleep  in  crowds  like  flieep  in  a  pinfold. 
Thofe  of  them  who  have  wives  and  children,  live  in  the  fuburbs  of 
Naples  near  Paufilippo,  in  huts,  or  in  caverns  or  chambers  dug  out  of 
that  mountain.  Some  gain  a  livelihood  bv  fifning,  others  by  carrying 
burdens  to  and  from  the  fhipping  ;  many  walk  ahout  the  ifreets  ready 
to  run  on  errands,  or  to  perform  any  labour  in  their  power  for  a  verv 
fmall  recompenfe.  As  they  do  not  meet  with  conftant  employment, 
their  wages  arc  not  futlicient  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  the  deficiency 
is  in  fome  degree  fupplicd  by  the  fnup  and  bread  wlu^^h  are  diftributed 
at  the  doors  of  the  convents. 

But  though  there  is  fo  much  poverty  among  the  lower  people,  there 
is  a  great  appearance  of  wealth  among  fome  of  the  great.  The  Nea- 
politan nobility  are  exceftively  fond  of  fliow  .nnd  fplendour.  This 
appears -in  the  brilliancy  of  their  equipages',  the  number  of  th«ir  at- 
tendants, the  richnefs  of  their  drefs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titles. 
According  to  a  late  traveller  (iVIr.  Swinburne),  luxury  of  late  hath  ad- 
vanced with  gigantic  ftrides  in  Naples.  Forty  years  ago  the  Neapoli- 
tan ladies  wore  nets  and  ribands  on  their  heads,  as  the  Spanifli  women 
do  to  this  day,  and  not  twenty  of  thx:m  were  poffefled  of  a  cap  ;  but 
hair  plainly  clreft  is  a  mode  now  confined  to  the  loweft  order  of  in- 
habitants, 
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Ka.bitants,  and  all  diflinflion  of  Hrefs  between  the  wife  of  a  nobleman 
and  that  of  a  citizen  is  entirely  laid  alide.  Expenfo  and  extravagance 
are  here  in  the  extreme. 

Through  every  fpot  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  traveller  may  be 
faid  to  tread  on  claflic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with 
more  beautiful profpe£ls.  There  are  flill  traces  of  the  memorable  town 
of  Cannae,  as  fr:igments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and 
under-ground  granaries  ;  and  the  fcene  of  aftion  between  Hannibal 
and  the  Romans,  is  ftill  marked  out  to  pofterity  by  the  name  oi  pizzo 
difangue,  "  field  of  blood."  Taranto,  a  city  that  was  once  the  rival 
of  Rome,  is  now  remarkable  for  little  elfe  than  its  fifheries.  Sorento 
is  a  city  placed  on  the  brink  of  fleep  rocks,  that  over-hang  the 
bay,  and  of  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom,  hath  the  moft  delightful 
climate.  Nola,  once  famous  for  its  amphitheatre,  and  as  the  place 
where  Auguftus  Csefar  died,  is  now  hardly  worth  obfervation. 

Brundufium,  now  Brindili,  was  the  great  fupplier  of  oyfters  for  the 
Roman  tables.  It  has  a  fine  port,  but  the  buildings  are  poor  and 
ruinous  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks  reduced 
it  to  a  ftate  of  inaftivity  and  poverty,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  em- 
erged. Except  Rome,  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient 
fculpture  as  Benevento  :  Here  the  arch  of  Trajan,  one  of  the  mod: 
magnificent  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  out  of  Rome,  erefted  in  the 
year  114,  is  ftill  in  tolerable  prefcrvation.  Reggio  hath  nothing  re- 
markable but  a  Gothic  cathedral.  It  was  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake 
before  the  Marcian  war,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caefar  :  part  of  the  wall 
ftill  remains,  and  was  very  roughly  handled  by  the  earthquake  in  1783, 
but  not  deftroyed  :  Only  1 26  loft  their  lives  out  of  10.000  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  city  of  Oppido  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  earthquake  of 
the  5th  of  February,  and  the  grcateft  force  thereof  feems  to  have  been 
exerted  near  that  fpot,  and  at  Cafal  Nuova  and  Terra  Nuova.  From 
Tropea  to  Squillace,  moft  of  the  towns  and  villages  were  either  totally 
or  in  part  overthrown,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buried  in  the  ruins. 
To  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  ravages,  fir  William  Hamilton,  who  fur- 
veyed  it,  gives  the  following  defcription  :  "  If  on  a  map  of  Italy,  and 
with  your  compafles  on  the  fcale  of  Italian  miles,  you  were  to  meafure 
off  22,  and  then  fixing  your  central  point  in  the  city  of  Oppiddo 
{which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  fpot  on  which  the  earthquake  had 
exerted  its  greateft  force)  form  a  circle  (the  radii  of  which  will  be,  as 
1  juft  faid,  22  miles)  you  will  then  include  all  the  towns  and  villages  - 
that  have  been  utterly  ruined,  and  the  fpots  where  the  greateft  mor- 
tality has  happened,  and  where  there  have  been  the  moft  vifible  alter- 
ations on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  extend  your  compafs  on  the 
fame  fcale  to  72  miles,  preferving  the  fame  centre,  and  form  another 
circle,  you  will  include  the  whole  of  the  country  that  has  any  mark  of 
having  been  aftefted  by  the  earthquake." 

Naples  is  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a  trifling  annual  tribute  is  paid 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  rights  ;' yet  the  dependence  of  the 
king,  who  is  Icgatus  natus  of  the  lee  of  Rome,  on  his  feudal  lord,  is 
merely  nominal.  The  government  is  monarchical,  but  not  quite  abfo- 
lute  ;  for  though  the  king's  power  is  very  great,  the  ftates  have  pre- 
ferved  the  right  of  meeting  every  other  year,  in  order  to  grant  lubil- 
d'its.  or  <).  don  graiuitj  10  the  king.  This  affembly  is  called  a  parlia- 
Z  %  ment  • 
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ment  ;  it  is  compofed  of  deputies  from  the  nobility,  the  order  of  citi- 
zens, and  of  the  prelates  who  arc  poffefTed  of  baronies.  Royal  edifts, 
before  they  acquire  the  force  of  laws,  mufl  be  regiflered  by  another  af- 
fembly  of  the  nobility  and  the  order  of  citizens  ;  it  confifcs  of  [ixfeggif 
c>r  wards,  five  of  which  are  governed  by  a  committee  of  nobles  ;  the 
laft  belona;s  excluftvely  to  the  Plebeians,  and  is  governed  by  lix  eletti, 
who  arc  likewii'e  the  chief  civil  magiftratcs  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

Both  the   ancients  and  moderns  have  maintained,  that  Sicily   was 
originally  joined  to  the  continent  of   Italy,  but    gradually   feparated 
from  it  by  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  and  the  fhocks  of  earthquakes, 
fo  as  to  become  a  perfeft  illand.     The  climate  of   Sicily  is  fo  hot,  that 
ever)  the  beginning  of  January   the  fliade    is  refrefhing  ;  and  chilling 
winds   are  only  feit   a   few  days   in  March.     The  only    appearance  of 
winter  is  found  towards  the  fummit  of  Mount  i^tna,  where  fnow  falls, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  a  contrivance   for  prefsrving.     Churches, 
convents,  and  religious    foundations   ar.e  extremely    nuinerous  here  ; 
the  buildings  are  handfoine,    and  the   revenues  confiderable.      If  this 
iiland  were  better  cultivated,  and    its  government    more  equitable,  it 
would  in  many  refpefts  be  a  delightful  place  of  rcfidence.     There  are 
a  preat  number  of  fine    remains  of  antiquity  here.     Some  parts  of  this 
iiiand  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  female  inhabitants.     Paler- 
mo, the  capital  of  Sicily^  is  computed  to  contain    i  20^000  inhabitants. 
The  two  principal  ftreets,   and  which    crofs  each  other,  are  very  fine. 
This  is  faid  to  be  the  only  town  in  all  Italy  which  is  lighted  at  night  at 
the  public  expenfe.     It  carries  On   a  confiderable"  trade  ;    as   alfo  did 
Meifina,  which  before  the  eartliquake  in  17S3,  was  a  large   and  well- 
built  city,  containing  many  churches  and  convents,   generally  elegant 
{Iruftures.     By  that  earthquake  a  great  part  of  the  lower  diflrift  of  the- 
city  and  of  the  port  was  deRroyed,  and   confiderable  damage  done   to 
the  lofty  uniform  buildings  called   the  Palazzata^   in  the   fhape  of   a 
crefcent  ;  but  the  force  of  the  earthquake,  though  violent,  was  nothing 
at  Meilina  or  Reggio,  to  what  it  was  in  the  plain,  for  of  30,000,.  the  fup- 
pofed  population  of  the  city,  only  700  are  laid  to  have  perifhed.     The 
f^reateft  mortality  fell  upon  thofe  towns  and  countries  lituated  in  the 
plain  of  Calabria  Ultra,  on  the  weftern    fide   of  the   mountains   Dejo, 
Sacro,  and  Caulone.      At  Cafal   Nuova,   the  princefs  Gerace,   and  up- 
wards of  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  lofk  their  lives  ;  at  Bagnara,  the  num- 
ber of  dead  amounts  to  3017;  Radicina  and  Palmi  count  their  lofs  at 
about  3000  each  :  Terra  Nuova  about  1400  ;  Seminari  fl;ill  more.  The. 
fum  total  of  the  mortality  in  both  Calabrias  and  in  Sicily,  by  the  earth- 
quakes alone,  according  to  the  returns  in  the  fecietary  of  ftatc's  office 
at  Naples,   is    32,367  :   But    lir    William  Hamilton  faith   he  has  good 
rcafon  to  believe,  that,  including  flrangers,   the  number  of  lives  lofl: 
mufh  have  been  confiderably  greater  :  40,000  at  lead  may  be  allowed, 
he  believes,  without  exaggeration. 

In  Sicily  the  dates  iiave  Hkewife  a  fharc  ia  government,  by  the  right 
which  they  poflefs  of  granting  fubfidies  to  the  crown.  They  are  com- 
pofed of  three  claffes,  or  br-acci,  the  nobility  or  military  clafs,  the  cler- 
gy, and  the  royal  demefne  lands,  viz.  4:1  royal  towns. 

The  great  (late  officers  are  nominated  by  the  king  ;  the  highcflj  de- 
partment of  government  is  the  (late  council,  compofed  of  four  minif- 
tcrs  oi  fecreuries  of  (tate.    Next  to  this  couucil  is  that  called  configUo 
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-tdKdtefale,  and  feveral  departments  for  particulai- branches  of  public 
bufmefs.  Sicily  is  governed  by  n  viceroy.  The  late  kin^  has  pubr 
lifhcd  a  new  code  of  laws,  called  Codex  Carolinus  ;  yet,  notwithflar.d- 
ing  the  improvements  it  contains,  the  proceedings  of  juftice  in  this 
country  are  flill  very  dilatory.  It.  is  faid  there  are  not  lefs  than  30.0CO 
lawyers  .'vt  Naples,  (Swinburne).  In  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom  the 
poiTelTors  of  large  ellates  b.ave  a  territorial  jurifdiftion,  in  others  tha 
king  :  From  the  pj-ovincial  courts  appeals  may  be  made  to  the 
Gran  Corlc  deiia  Vicaria  J  and,  in  the  laft  inftance,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Naples. 

The  prefent  government  feems  to  have  the  welfare  of  the  country 
more  at  heart  than  any  former.  There  are,  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  four 
univerfities,  viz.  thofe  of  Naples,  Salerno,  Palermo,  and  Catania,  of 
•which  the  firfh  is  the  moft  ufeful.  At  the  capiczl  there  is  likewife  an 
academy  of  I'ciences,  and  magnificent  colleftions  of  antiquities.  Na- 
ples has  long  been  the  principal  and  favourite  feat  of  mufic.  Educa- 
tion is  greatly  neglefted  ;  the  fchools  are  full  in  the  hands  of  monks, 
whof:  interefi;  it  is  that  fuperRition  and  ignorance  Ihould  prevail,  a4"id 
•who  are  the  greateft;  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing. 

The  Ifland  of  Sard  inia,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy, lies  about  150  miles  weft  of  Leghorn,  and  hath  feven  cities  or 
towns.  Its  capital,  Cagliari,  has  an  univerfity,  an  arch^ifliopric,  and 
the  feat  of  the  viceroy,  containing  about  24,000  inhabitants.  It  is 
thought  his  Sardinian  majefty's  revenues,  from  this  ifland,  do  not  ex- 
ceed 5C00I.  fterling  a  year,  though  it  yields  plenty  of  corn  and  wine, 
and  has  a  coral  fifheiy.  Its  air  is  bad,  from  its  marfhes  and  high 
mountains  on  the  North,  and  therefore  was  a  place  of  exile  for  the 
Romans.  It  was  formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  given  to  the  emperof^  and  in  1719  to  the  houfe 
of  Savoy. 

The  Ifland  of  Corsica  lies  oppofite  to  the  Genoefe  continent,  be- 
tween the  gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  Ifland  of  Sardinia,  and  is  belter 
Jcnownby  the  noble  fland  which  the  inhabitants  made  for  their  liberty 
againfh  their  Genocfe  tyrants,  and  afterwards  againfl  the  bafe  and  un- 
generous efforts  of  the  French  to  enfiave  them,  than  from  any  advan- 
tages they  enjoy,  from  nat'jre  or  fituation.  Though  mountainous  and 
■woody,  it  produces  corn,  wine,  figs,  almonds,  cheln-uts,  olives,  and 
other  fruits.  It  has  alfo  fome  cattle  and  horfes,  and  is  plentifully  fup- 
plied,  both  by  fea  and  rivers,  with  fifh.  The  inliabitants  are  laid  to 
amount  to  120,000.  Baftia,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  fome  flrength  ; 
though  other  towns  of  the  ifland,  that  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  male- 
contents,  appear  to  have  been  but  poorly  fortified. 

Capri,  the  ancient  Caprea,  is  an  ifland  to  which  Auguflus  Caefar 
often  came  for  his  health  and  recreation,  and  which  Tiberius  made  a 
fcene  of  the  moft;  infamous  pleafuros.  It  lies  three  Italian  miles  from 
that  part  of  the  main  land  which  projefts  farthefl;  into  the  fea.  It  ex- 
tends four  miks  in  length  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  and  about  one  in  breadth. 
The  weftiern  part  is,  for  about  two  miles,  a  continued  rock,  vaftly 
high,  and  inacceflible  next  the  fea  ;  yet  Ano  Capri,  the  largefl.  town 
of  the  ifland,  i^^  fituated  here  ;  and  in  this  part  are  feveral  places  cov- 
ered with  a  very  fruitful  foil.  The  eaflern  end  of  the  ifland  alfo  rifes 
up  in  precipices  that  arc  nearly  as  high,  though  not  quite  folong  a:?  thn 
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weflern.  Between  the  rocky  mountains,  at  each  end,  is  a  flip  of  lower 
ground  that  runs  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  fpots 
that  can  cafily  be  conceived.  It  is  covered  with  myrtles,  olives,  al- 
monds, oranges,  figs,  vineyards,  and  corn  fields,  which  look  extremely 
frefh  and  beautiful,  and  afford  a  mod  delightful  little  landfcape,  when 
viewed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  lierc  is  fituated 
the  town  of  Caprea,  two  or  three  convents,  and  the  bilhop's  palace. 
In  the  midft  of  this  fertile  traft  rifes  a  hill,  which  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius was  probably  covered  with  buildings,  fome  remains  of  which 
are  dill  to  be  feen.  But  the  raoR  conliderable  ruins  are  at  the  very 
extremity  of  theeaftern  promontorv. 

From  this  place  there  is  a  very  noble  profpeft  :  On  one  fide  of  it  the 
fea  extends  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach  ;  juft  oppofite  is  the  green 
promontory  of  Sarentum,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  bay  of  Naples. 

IscHiA,  and  fome  other  iflands  on  the  coalls  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
have  nothing  to  diflingujfh  them  but  the  ruins  of  their  antiquities,  and 
their  being  now  beautiful  fummer  retreats  for  their  owners.  Elba 
has  been  renowned  for  its  mines  from  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  hif- 
tory.  Virgil  and  Ariftotle  mention  it.  Its  fituation  is  about  ten  miles 
S.  W.  from  Tufcany,  and  80  miles  in  ciixumference,  containing  near 
700Q  inhabitants  ;  it  is  divided  between  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom 
Porto  Longone  belongs,  and  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  who  is  mafter 
ofForto,  Ferraio,  and  the  prince  of  Piombino.  The  fruits  and  wine 
of  the  illand  are  very  good,  and  the  tunnery,  fifhery,  and  fait,  pro- 
duce a  good  revenue. 

I  fhall  here  mention  the  ifle  of  Malta,  though  it  is  not  properly 
ranked  with  the  Italian  iflands.  It  was  formerly  called  Melita,  and  is 
fituated  in  15  degrees  E.  Ion.  and  45  degrees  N.  lat.  60  miles  fouth  of 
Cape  Paffaro  in  Sicily,  and  is  of  an  oval  figure.  20  miles  long,  and  12 
broad.  Its  air  is  clear,  but  exceffively  hot  :  The  whole  illand  fecma 
to  be  a  white  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth,  which  is  how- 
ever amazingly  produ6livt;  of  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  gar- 
den-fluff of  all  kinds.  This  ifland,^or  rather  rock,  was  given  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  in  1530,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
when  the  Turks  drove  them  out  of  Rhodes  ;  under  the  tender  of^one 
falc'Jn  yearly  to  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  to  acknowledge  the  kings  of 
Spam  and  Sicily  for  their  proteftors  :  They  are  now  known  by  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  They  are  under  vows  of  celibacy 
and  chaftity  ;  but  they  keep  the  former  much  better  than  the  latter. 
They  have  confiderable  poffeflions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  on 
the  continent,  and  are  under  the  governmc  nt  of  a  grand-mafter,  who 
is  elefted  for  life.  The  lord-prior  of  the  order,  was  formerly  account-* 
ed  the  prime  baron  in  England.  The  knights  are  in  number  1000  : 
500  are  to  refide  on  the  ifland,  the  rem.ainder  are  in  their  leminaries  in 
other  countries,  but  at  any  fummons  are  to  make  a  perfonal  appearance. 
They  had  a  feminary  in  England,  till  it  was  luppreffed  by  Henry  \TII. 

When  the  great  mafler  dies,  they  fuffer  no  veliel  to  go  out  of  the 
ifland  till  another  is  chofen,  to  prevent  the  pope  from  interfering  in 
the  cleftion.  Out  of  the  16  great  croifes,  the  great-maflier  is  elected, 
whofe  title,  is  "  The  mofl.  illuftrious,  and  moft  reverend  prince,  the 
lord-friar  A.  B.  great  mafter  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Je:ufalem, 
prince  of  Malta  and  Gaza."     All  the  knights  are  fworji  to  defend  the 
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tliurch,  to  obey  their  fuperiors,  and  to  live  on  tlie  revenues  of  Iheii- 
order  only.  Not  only  their  chief  town  Valetta,  or  Malta,  and  its  har- 
bour, but  their  whole  ifland  is  lo  well  fortified,  as  to  he  deemc^  im- 
pregnable. On  the  8th  of  Sept.  there  is  an  annual  pvoceihonat  ]\talta, 
in  memory  of  the  Turks  raifing  the  hege  on  that  day.  1663,  after  four 
months  alfauit,  leaving  their  artillery,  &c,  behind. 

History.]      See  Rollin's  Ancient  and  Roman  Hiftories — Gibbon's 
Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire — and  Goldfmith's  Roman  Hiflory. 
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The  Grand  Siguier's  Dominions  are  divided  into 


inhabitants,    f  Sq.  Miles. 

49,0003000   -^  960,060,  Guthri*!, 

[  800,000,  Zimmermann. 

TURKEY      IN     EUROPE. 


X.  Turkey  in  Europk, 
c.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

3.  TuRKKY  in  AfRkCA. 


Situation'     and    Extent. 


Miles. 

Length,    1000  1    ,  f 

Tj     ^j  ,'  }  between  < 

Breadtli,    goo  J  j^ 


Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

17  and  40  eaft  longitude,  f    p^    ^^ 
34  and  49  north  latitude.  \      ^'^ 


BouNDARTr.slR*^^'^°^°  by  Ruffia,  Poland,   and  Sclavonia, 

•JXJ   on  the  North  ;  by  Circallia,   the  JBlack  Sea,  the 

Propontis,    Hellefpont,   and  Archipelago,  on  the  Eafl  ;  by  the   Medi- 

terreanean,  on  the  South  ;  by  the  fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  Au- 

ftrian  territoiies,  on  the  Well. 


Divifions,  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns.    Sq,  M. 

f Grim  and  Little  Tar-~)     fPrecop  "l 

On  the  noi-th  coaft  of  j      tary,   and   the  an-  |    ]  Brachiferia  I  "f 
the  Black  Sea  are  the«(       cientTauricaCher-  )►<(  KafFa  J 

provinces  of  |       fonefus*  I     j 

(_Budziac  Tartary        J     I^Oczakow 


j6,2U0 


("BelTarabia 


Bender 
Belfforod 


,000 


North  of  the  Danube'  ,.  ,,     .      ,.    ^     .     I   v  jlf  ^    .         1     r 
are  the  provinces  of  "<  Moldavia, olimDacia  X  Ghoczun       '  26,000 
*■  ralczin         J 

Walachia,      another  I    1  Buckaretch6o.oooin. 
part  of  the  ancient  j    (  Tergoviflo       lyjooo 
_  Dacia  J    1^ 

Divifions. 

*  The  Ruffians  in  1783,  feized  on  the  Crimea,  the  principal  part  of  this  divifion,  and 
by  a  treaty  figned  January  9th,  1784,  the  Turks  ceded  it  tothem  with  the  ifle  of  Taman,  and 
that  part  of  Cuban  which  is  bounded  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The  Turks  have  now  on- 
ly the  Tartar  nations  beyond  the  river  Cuban,  and  from  the  Black  Sea.  So  that  the  pref- 
ent  boundaries  between  the  Turkifli  and  Ruffian  Empires  are  formed  by  the  river  Dog  in 
Europe  and  the  river  Cuban  in  Alia. 
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JDivifions, 


Subdivifions. 


r 


Bulgariajlheeaftpart 
of  the  ancient  Myfia 


Chief  towns.  Sq.M, 
"Widin  ■> 

Nicopoli       I 
Sihdra  r^'°^^ 

SoOpia         J 


South  of  the  Danube  ■  ^       .       ,  „        .  v  y  r>  i 

•^  bervia,  the  welt  part  )>■<(  Belgr 


of  MyfiA 


Bofnia,   part   of  the 
ancient  Illyricum 


Semendria 
Niffa 

Seraio 


22,570 
8,640 


ancient  Illyricum    J     [^ 

f'l    rConflantia'l 
RcmaniaolimThrace      \    '^Pl^'N.L.  [2i,-200 


Hellefpont 


j    41.E.L.  2( 


J 


J    I.  Adrianopie 

■~j     fStrymon  18,980 


'Macedonia 

;  Conteffa 
South  pf  Mount  Rho 
dope  or    Argentum,  J  Theffaly,  new  Janua  I  J  Salonichi 
the  north  part  of  the  ;  r^  Lariffa 


ancient  Greece 


Achaia  and   Bceotia, 
now  Livadia 


On  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  j 
Gulf  of  Venice,  the  J 
ancient  illyricum 


fEpirus 
I  Albania 

Dalmatia 
i^Ragufa  republic* 


X 


Athens 
Thebes 
^Lepanto 
("Chi  mac  ra 
Burtinto 
Scodra 
Durazzo 
Dulcigno 


J 


Zara 

Narenza 

Ragufa 


4,650 

3vi20 
7:955 

^:375 

4,560 


Divilions, 


*  The  republic  of  Ragufa,  though  reckoned  by  geographers  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
!3  not  under  the  Turkifh  government.  It  is  an  ariltocratical  ftate,  formetJ  nearly  after  the 
model  ot  that  of  Venice.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
republic,  who  is  ftyled  reflor,  is  changed  every  rAonlh,  and  ele<Sed  by  fcruliny  or  lot.  Dur- 
ing his  (hortadminiltration,  he  lives  in  the  palace,  and  wears  a  ducal  habit.  As  the  Ragu- 
ftns  are  unable  to  protect  themfelves,  they  rnake  ufe  of  their  wealth  to  pro{?ure  them  pro- 
teftors,  the  chief  of  whom,  for  many  years,  was  the  grand-feignor.  They  endeavoured  al- 
fo  to  keep  upon  good  terms  wjtli  the  Venetians,  and  other  neighbouring  flates.  But  in  the 
year  1783,  a  difputc  arofe  between  them  and  the  king  of  Naples,  refpe<ft/ng  a  claim  of  right 
ro  his  appointing  a  commander  of  the  Ragufan  troops.  It  was  terminated  by  the  republic's 
•putting  itfelf  under  that  king's  proteftion.  The  city  of  Ragufa  is  not  above  two  miles  in 
circumference,  but  it  is  well  built  and  cont^jjns  forne  handfome  edifices.  The  ancient 
FpidaUrus  was  fituated  not  far  from  this  city.  The  Ragufans  profcfs  the  Roraiih  reli- 
gion, but  Greeks,  Armeniiins  and  Turks  are  tolerated.  Almoft  all  the  citizens  are  traders, 
and  they  keep  fo  watchful  an  eye  over  their  freedom,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Ragufa 
are  allowed  to  be  open  only  a  few  hours  in  the  day.  The  language  chiefly  in  ufe  amoflg  the 
Raguf,ins  is  the  Sclavonian,  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  fpeak  the  Italian.  They  have 
many  trading  vefTels,  and  are  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  Dutch,  being  conftant- 
ly  at  peace  with  the  piratical  Pates  of  Barbary.  The  cityof  Gravofa,  and  Stagfio,  30  miles 
N.  E.  of  Ragufa,  are  within  the  territories  of  this  republic,  and  there  an  alio  five  fmall 
inlands  belonging  to  it,  the  principal  of  which  is  Melida. 
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srr 


"Corinthia 

Argos 

Sparta 


In  the  Morea,  the  an 
cient    Peloponncfus 
being  the  fouth  divi-<( 
Tion  pf  Greece,  are 


Olympia,  where  the 

"ames  were  held 


X 


Arcadia 


Elis 


J 


"Corinth 

Argos 

Napoli     de 
Romania 
I.acedac- 
mon,     now 
Mifitria,  on 
the  river 
Eurotas 


Olympia, 
or  Longi-  y  7,22© 
nica,      on 
the     rive-r 
Alpheus 

Modon 
Coron 

Patras 
Elis,  or  Bel- 
vide  re,    on 
the  river 
Peneus. 


J 


Mountains.]  Thefc  are  the  mofl  celebrated  of  any  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  fame  time  often  moft  fruitful.  Mount  Athos  lies  on  a  pen- 
infula,  running  into  the  Egean  fea  ;  the  Mounts  Pindus  and  Olympus, 
celebrated  in  Grecian  fables,  feparatc  Theffaly  from  Epirus.  Parnaf- 
fus,  in  Achaia,  fo  famous  for  being  confecrated  to  the  Mufes,  is  well 
known.  Mount  Plcemus  is  likewife  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  ;  but 
mofl;  of  the  other  mountains  have  changed  their  names ;  for  inflance  the 
mountains  Shua,  Witofka,  Staras,  Plamina,  and  many  others.  Even 
the  mofl;  celebrated  mountains  above  mentioned  have  had  modern 
names  impofed  upon  them  by  the  Turks,  their  new  mafl;efs,  and  others 
in  tlfteir  neighbourhood. 

Seas.]  The  Euxine  or  Black  Sea;  the  Palus  Mceotis,  or  Sea  of 
Afoph  •,  the  fea  of  Marmora,  which  feparates  Europe  from  Afia  ;  the 
Archipelago  ;  the  Ionian  fea,  and  the  Levant,  are  fo  many  evidences, 
that  Turkey  in  Europe,  particularly  that  part  of  it  where  Conftanti- 
nople  fl;ands,  of  all  other  countries,  l^ad  the  befl:  claim  to  be  mifl;refs  of 
the  world. 

Straits.]  Thofeofthe  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus  arejoined  to  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  are  remarkable  in  njodern  as  well  as  ancient  hif- 
tory. 

Rivers.]  The  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Neifl;er,  theNeiper,  and  the 
Don,  are  the  befl;  known  rivers  in  this  country  ;  though  many  others 
have  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  hjflorians. 

Lakes.] 
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Lakes.]  Thefe  are  not  extremely  remarkable,  nor  are  tliey  meH'- 
tioned  with  any  great  applaufe,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns.  The 
Lauo  di  Sentari,  lies  in  Albania.  It  communicates  with  the  Lago  di 
Plave  and  the  Lago  di  Holti.  The  Stymphalus,  fo  famous  for  its  har- 
pies and  ravenous  birds,  lies  in  the  Morea  ;  and  Peneus,  from  its  qual- 
ities, is  thought  to  be  the  lake  from  which  the  Styx  iffues,  conceived 
by  the  ancients  to  be  the  palfage  into  hell. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  "1  Almoft  every  fpot  of  ground, 
NATURAi  AND  ARTiriciAi..  J  every  river,  and  every  fountain 
in  Greece  prefents  the  traveller  with  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  antiqui- 
ty. On  the  Ifhhmus  of  Corinth,  the  ruins  of  Neptune's  temple,  and 
the  theatre  where  the  Iflhmean  games  were  celebrated,  are  ftill  vifible. 
Athens,  which  contains  at  prefent  above  10,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fruit- 
ful fource  of  the  mofl  magnificent  and  celebrated  antiquities  in  the 
world,  a  minute  account  of  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work  •,  but  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable. 
On  the  fouth-wefk  of  Athens  is  a  beautiful  flrufture,  commonly  called 
the  Lantern  Gf  Demoflhenes  :  This  is  a  fmall  round  edifice  of  white 
marble,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  fix  fluted  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  nine  feet  and  an  half  high  ;  in  the  fpace  between 
the  columns  are  pannels  of  marble  ;  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
cupola,  carved  with  the  refemblance  of  fcales  ;  and  on  the  frieze  are 
beautifully  i-eprefented  in  relievo  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Here  are 
alfo  to  be  feen  the  temple  of  Winds  ;  the  remains  of  the  theatre  of 
Bacchus  ;  of  the  magnificent  aqueduft  of  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  and  of 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  and  Auguflus.  The  remains  of  the 
temple  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  are  ftill  vifible  at  Caftri,  on  the  fouth 
fixie  of  mount  Parnaffus,  and  the  marble  Iteps  that  defcend  to  a  pleafant 
running  water,  fuppofed  to  be  the  renowned  Caflalian  fpring,  with  the 
niches  for  (latues  in  the  rock,  are  flill  difcerniblc.  The  famous  cave 
of  Trophonius  is  ftill  a  natural  curiofity  in  Livadia?,  the  old  Boeotia. 

Mount  Athos,  .which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  Monto  Santo,  lies  on  a  peninfula  whieh  extends  into  the 
yEgean  fea,  and  is  indeed  a  chain  of  mountains,  reaching  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninfula,  feven  Turkifli  miles  in  length,  and  three  in 
breadth  ;  but  it  is  only  a  fingle  mountain  that  is  properly  called  Athos. 
This  is  fu  loftyj  that  on  the  top,  as  the  ancients  relate,  the  fun-rifing 
■was  beheld  four  hours  fooner  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaffc  ;  and, 
at  the  folflice,  its  fhade  reached  into  the  Agora  or  market  place  of  My- 
rina,  a  town  in  Lemnos,  which  ifland  was  diftant  eighty-feven  miles 
eaftward.  There  are  twenty-two  convents  on  mount  Athos,  befides  » 
great  number  of  cells  and  grottos,  with  the  habitations  of  no  lefs  than 
lix  thoufand  monks  and  hermits ;  though  the  proper  hermits,  who  live 
in  grottos,  are  not  above  twenty  ;  the  other  monks  are  anchorites  or 
fuch  as  live  in  cells.  Thefe  Greek  monks,  who  call  themfelves  the 
inhabitants  of  the  holy  mountain,  are  fo  far  from  being  a  fet  of  floth- 
ful  people,  that,  befides  their  daily  offices  of  religion,  they  cultivate 
the  olive  and  vineyards,  are  carpenters,  mafons.  Hone-cutters,  cloth- 
ivorkers,  taylors,  &c.  They  alfo  live  a  very  auflere  life  ;  their  ufual 
food,  inflead  of  flefh,  being  vegetables,  dried  olives,  figs,  and  other 
fruit  ;  onions,  cheeie,  and  on  certinn  days.  Lent  excepted,  filh.  Their 
fads  are  many  and  fevere  ;  which,  with  the  heaithfulnefs  of  the  air, 
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:  nders  longevity  fo  common  there,  th.Tt  many  of  them  live  above  an. 
> Li ndied  years.      It  appears  from  yElian,  that  anciently  the   mountain 
n  general,  and  particularly  tlie  fummit,    was  accounted   very  healthy, 
■nd  conducive  to  long  life  ;  whence  the   inhabitants   were  called  Ma- 
obi  i.  or  long-lived.     We  are  farther  informed  by  Philoiliatus,  in  the 
ufe  of  Apollonius,  that  numbers  of  philofophers  ufed   to  retire  to  this 
mountain,  for  the  better  contemplation  of  the  heavens,  and  of  nature  ; 
,  and  after  their  example  the  monks  dovibtlefs  built  their  cells. 

Cities.]  Coiiftantinople,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire,  is  fituat- 
■ed  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ru- 
ins qf  the  ancient  Byzantium.,  by  the  Roman  emperor  Conftantiiie  the 
Great,  as  a  more  inviting  iituation  than  Rome  for  the  feat  of  empire. 
It  becam.e  afterwarJs  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  having  ef- 
caped  the  deftruftive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greateft 
Rs  wei!  as  the  m.oft  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  during 
the  Gothic  ages,  in  which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient 
elegance  in  manners  and  arts.  While  it  remained  in  the  pofTcflion  ot 
the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  the  only  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  derived  great  advantages  from  its  being  the 
rendezvous  of  the  crufaders,  and  being  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  glo-i 
ry,  the  European  writers,  in  the  ages  of  the  crufades,  fpeak  of  it  with 
aftonifhment.  "  O  what  a  vafh  city  is  Conftantinople  (exclaims  one 
when  he  firft  beheld  it)  and  how  beautiful  ?  How  many  monarteries 
are  there  in  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built  with  wonderful  art  ]  How 
many  manufafturers  are  there  in  the  city  amazing  to  behold  j  It  would 
be  aitouifliing  to  relate  how  it  abounds  with  all  the  good  things,  with 
gold,  (liver,  and  fluffs  of  various  kinds  ;  for  every  hour  fljips  arrive  in 
the  port  with  all  things  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  man."  Conftantino- 
ple  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  finefl  cities  in  the  world  by  its  iituatioc. 
and  its  port.  The  profpeft  from  it  is  noble.  The  mod  regular  part, 
is  the  Bef^ftin,  inclcfcd  with  walls  and  gates  where  the  .mercliant':; 
have  their  {hops  excellently  ranged.  In  another  part  of  the  city  is  the 
Hippodrome,  an  oblong  fquare  of  400  paces  by  200,  where  they  exer- 
cifeon  horfeback.  T  he  Alcidan,  or  parade,  is  a  large  fpacious  fquare, 
the  general  reibrt  of  all  ranks.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  port  are 
four  towns,  but  confideied  as  a  part  of  the  fuburbs,  their  dlflance  be- 
ing fo  fmall,  a  perfon  may  eafily  be  heard  on  the  other  fide.  They  are 
named  Pera,  Galata,  Pacha,  and  Tophana.  In  Pera,  the  foreign  am- 
baffadors  and  all  the  Franks  or  ftrangers  refide,  not  being  permitted  to 
live  in  the  city  ;  Galata  alfo  is  mollly  inhabited  by  Franks  and  Jews, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  The  city  abounds  with  antiquities  ;  the 
tomb  of  Conftantine  the  Great  is  flill  prelerved.  The  mofque  of  St, 
Sophia,  once  a  Chriflian  church,  is  thought  in  fome  refpefts  to  exceed 
in  grandeur  and  architecture  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  city  is  built  ia 
a  triangular  form,  with  the  Seraglio  Handing  on  a  point  of  one  of  the 
angles,  from  whence  there  is  a  profpeft  of  the  delightful  coafl  of  the 
Lefler  Afia,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled.  When  v^-e  fpeak  of  the  fe- 
raglio,  we  do  not  mean  the  apartments  in  which  the  grand  fignior's 
■women  are  confined,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  but  the  whole  inclo- 
fure  of  the  Ottoman  palace,  which  might  well  fuffice  for  a  moderate 
town.  The  wall  which  furrounds  the  feraglio  is  thihy  feet  high,  hav- 
ing battlements,  embrafures,  and  towers,  in  the  ftylc  of  ancient  forti- 
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fications.  There  are  in  it  nine  gates,  but  on'y  two  of  them  magnifi^ 
cent  •,  and  from  one  of  thefe  the  Ottoman  court  takes  the  name  of  the 
Porte,  or  the  Sublime  Porle,  in  all  public  tranfaftions  and  records. 
Both  the  rnagnitude  and  population  of  Conflantinople  have  been  great- 
ly exaggerated  by  credulous  travellers.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  high 
and  tiiick  wall  with  battlements  after  the  oriental  manner,  and  towers, 
defended  by  a  lined  but  fliallow  ditch,  the  works  of  which  are  double 
on  the  land  fide.  The  beft  authors  think  that  it  contains  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  among  them  are  reckoned  200,cco  Greeks,  40,000  Arme- 
nians, and  60,000  Jews. 

The  city  hath  been  frequently  affailed  by  £res,  either  owing  to  tiie 
iiarrownefs  of  the  ilrects  and  the  ftrufture  of  the  houfes,  or  the  ai*.'.  of 
ihe  Janizaries.  In  Auguft,  1784,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter  fitu- 
ate  towards  the  harbour,  and  fpread  into  other  quarters,  and  about 
lO^ooo  houfes  (mofc  of  wiiich  had  been  rebuilt  hnce  the  fne  in  1782) 
were  conium.ed. 

Oppofite  to  the  feraglio,  on  the  Afian  fide,  and  about  3  mile  and  a 
half  diftant  acrofs  the  water,  is  Scutari,  adorned  with  a  royal  mofque, 
and  a  pleafure  houfe  of  the  grand  fignior.  On  the  brow  of  an  adja- 
cent hill  15  3  grand  profpeft  ;  in  one  view  are  the  cities  of  Conflanti- 
Bople,  Galata,  and  Pera,  the  imall  feas  of  the  Bofphorus  and  Propontis, 
with  the  adjacent  countries  on  each  fhore. 

As  to  the  population,  manners,  i-eligion,  government,  revenues, 
learning,  military  ftrength,  commerce,  and  manufaftures  of  the  Turks, 
thefe  feveral  heads  depending  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  em- 
pire, fliall  be  mentioned  under  Turiiey  in  Asia. 

ISLANDS  belonging  to  T  U  R  K  E  Y  in  E  U  R  O  P  E,  being  Part  of 
Ancient  Greece. 

\A''E  fliait  mention  thefe  Iflands  chicfiy  for  tlie  ufe  of  fuch  readers 
as  are  conve;rfant  with  ancient  hUloiy,  of  Vi/hich  they  make  fo  didin- 
guifhed  a  part. 

Negropont,  ihe  ancient  Eubcra,  ftretches  from  the  fouth  eaft  to  the 
north' wed,  and  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Acliaia  or  Livadia.  It  is  90 
miles  long,  and  25  broad,  and  contains  about  1300  fquare  miles.  Here 
the  Tvukifli  gallies  He,  The  ^ides  on  its  coads  are  in-cgular  -,  and  the 
ifland  itfelf  is  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  cattle,  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  all  kinds  of  provifions  are  extremely  cheap. 
The  chief  towns  in  the  iliand  arc,  Negropont,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Egripos,  fituated  on  the  fouth  weft  coaft  of  the  iilandj  on  the  narrowed 
part  of  the  ftrait  ;  and  Cadel  Ro{To  the  ancient  Crayftus. 

Lemnos,  or  Stammene,  lies  on  the  north  part  of  the  Egean  fea  or 
Archipelago,  and  is  almoft  a  fquare  of  25  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
Though  it  produces  corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches  arife  from 
its  mineral  earth,  much  ufed  in  medicine,  fometimes  called  terra  Lfmna 
ovjigillaia,  becaufe  it  isfealed  up  by  the  Turks,  who  receive  therefrom 
a  confidcrable  revenue. 

Ten'edos  is  remarkable  only  for  its  lying  oppofite  to  old  Tro)',  and 
its  being  mentioned  bv  Virgil  as  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  retired, 
and  left  the  Trojans  in  a  fatal  fecurity  ;  it  hath  a  town  of  the  fame 
name. 

Scvaos 
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ScyrOs  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  re.markablc  chieHy 
For  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains  ;  about  300  Greek  fam- 
lies  inhabit  it. 

Lesbos,  or  Mytei.ene,  is  abo'j.t  Co  miles  long,  and  is  famous  for 
.he  number  of  phiiofopheTS  and  poets  it  produced.  The  inhabitants 
(vere  formerly  noted  for  their  prodigality. 

St  10,  or  Chios,  lies  about  80  miles  weft  of  Smyrna,  and  is  about 
too  miles  in  circumference.  This  ifland,  though  rocky  and  moun- 
;ainous,  produces  excellent  wine,  but  no  corn.  It  is  inhabited  by 
100,000  Greeks,  10,000  Turks,  and  above  3,000  Latins,  it  hath  300 
;hurchcs  befides  chapels  and  monafleries  ;  and  a  Turkiih  garrifon  of 
1400  men.  The  inhabitants  have  manufaftures  of  filk,  velvet,  gold 
»nd  lilver  ilufFs.  The  ifland  likewife  produces  oil  and  hlk,  and  the 
:entilktree,  or  maflic,  from  which  the  government  draws  *ts  chief  rev- 
;nue.  The  women  of  this,  and  almoft  all  the  other  Greek  itiands, 
lave  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  their  perfons 
^ave  been  the  moft  perfeft  models  of  fymmetry  to  painters  and  flatua- 
ries.  A  late  learned  traveller,  Dr.  Richard  Chandler,  fays,  ''  Tha 
jeautlful  Greek, girls  are  the  moft  ftriking  ornaments  of  Scio.  Many 
jf  thcfe  were  fitting  at  the  doors  and  windows,  twifting  cotton  or  filk, 
3r  employed  in  fpinning  and  needle-work,  and  accoiled  us  with  fa- 
Tiiliaril)'',  bidding  us  welcome,  as  we  pafled.  The  ftreets  on  Sundays 
rnd  holidays  are  filled  with  thein  in  groups.  They  wear  fhort  petti- 
coats, reaching  only  to  their  knees,  with  white  filk  or  cotton  hcfc. 
rhcir  head-drefs,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  ifland,  is  a  kind  of  turban, 
the  linen  fo  white  and  thin  ir  feemed  fnow.  Their  flippers  are  chiefly 
yrellow.  with  a  knot  of  red  fringe  at  the  heel.  Some  wore  them  fat 
lened  with  a  thong.  Their  garments  were  of  filk  of  various  colours  ; 
ind  their  whole  appearance  fo  fantaftic  and  lively,  as  to  afford  us 
much  entertainment.  The  Turks  inhabit  a  feparate  quarter,  and  their 
women  are  concealed."  Among  the  poets  and  hiftorians  faid  to  bo 
born  here,  the  inhabitants  reckon  Homer,  and  fliewalitlle  fquare 
fcioufe,  which  they  call  Homer's  fchool. 

Samos  lies  oppofite  to  Kphefus,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Lefl'cr  Alia, 
about  feven  miles  from  the  continent.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  15 
broad.  This  ifland  gave  birth  to  P)'thagoras,  and  is  inhabited  by 
Greek  Chriftians,  who  are  well  treated  by  the  Turks,  their  mafters. 
The  mufcadine  Samian  wine  is  in  high  requeft  ;  and  the  ifland  alfo 
produces  wool,  which  they  fell  to  the  French  ;  oil,  pomegranates,  aftd 
filk.  This  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  native  country  of  Juno; 
and  fome  travellers  think  that  the  ruins  of  her  temple,  and  of  the  an- 
cient city  Samos,  are  the  fineft  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Levant. 

To  the  ibuth  of  Samos  lies  Patmos,  about  20  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  fo  barren  and  dreary,  that  it  may  be  called  a  rock  rather  than 
an  ifland.  It  has,  however,  a  convenient  haven  ;  and  the  few  GreeVi 
monks  who  are  upon  the  ifland  fhew  a  cave  where  St.  John  is  fuppO'% 
fed  to  have  written  the  Apocalypfe. 

TheCvcLADEs  iflands  lie  like  a  circle  round  Delos,  the  chief  of 
them,  which  is  fouth  of  the  iflands  Mycone  and  Tirfe,  and  almoft  mld- 
way  between  the  continent  of  Afia  and  Europe.  Though  Delos  is 
not  above  fix  miles  in  circumference,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
of  all  the  Grecian  iflands,  as  being  the  biith-pla-se  of  ApoUo  and  Di- 
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ana,  ths  magnificent  ruins  of  wliofe  temples  are  flill  v-fible.  TKis 
iiland  is  almoft  deflitute  of  inhabitants. 

Par  OS  lies  between  the  iflands  of  Luxia  and  Melos.  Like  all  ther 
other  Greek  iflands,  it  contains  the  tnoft  flriking  and  magnificent  ru- 
ins of  antiquity  ;  but  is  cliieily  renowned  for  the  beauty  and  whitenefs 
of  its  marble. 

Cerigo,  or  Cythera,  lies  fouth-eaft  of  the  Morea,  and  is  about  50 
miles  in  circumference,  but  rocky  and  rr-ountainous,  and  chiefly  re-. 
markable  for  being  the  favourite^refidence  of  Venus. 

Santorin  is  one  9f  the  mofl  fouihern  iflands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  was  formerly  called  Califta,  and  afterwards  1  hera.  Though  fee- 
xningly  covered  with  purpice-ftonec,  yet,  through  the  induflry  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  about  10,000,  it  produces  barley  and  wine,  with- 
fome  wheat.  One-third  of  the  people  are  of  the  Latin  church,  and 
fubjeft  to  a  catholic  bifhop.  Near  this  ifland  another  arofe  of  the 
fame  name,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  of  its 
birth  there  was  an  earthquake,  attended  with  muft  dreadful  lightnings 
and  thunders,  and  boilings  of  the  fea  for  fcveral  clays,  fo  that  when  it 
arofe  out  of  the  fea,  it  was  a  mere  volcano,  but  the  burning  foon  ceaf- 
ed.  It  is  about  200  feet  above  the  fea  ;  and  at  the  time  of  its  firfk 
emerging,  was  about  a  mile  broad,  and  five  miles  in  circumference,  but 
it  has  fince  increafed.  Several  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  ap« 
pear  to  have  had  the  like  original,  and  the  fea  in  their  neighbourhood 
is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  fituated  in  the  sSih  degree  of  eafl: 
longitude,  and  36  degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  about  20  miles 
fouth-weft;  of  the  continent  of  Leffcr  Afia,  being  about  60  miles  long, 
and  25  broad.  This  ifland  is  healthful  and  pieafaut,  abounds  in  wine, 
and  many  of  the  ncceffaries  of  life;  but  the  inhabitants  import  their 
■corn  from  the  neighbouring  country.  I'he  chief  town  of  the  fame 
name,  Hands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  fronting  the  fea,  and  is  3  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, interfperfcd  with  gardens,  minarets,  churches,  and  tow- 
ers. The  harbour  is  the  Grand  Signior's  principal  arfenal  for  flripping, 
and  the  place  is  eflieemcd  among  the  fl:rongefl;  forlrefl'es  belonging  to 
the  Turks,  The  colofl"us  of  brals,  which  anciently  flood  at  the  mouth 
©f  the  harbour,  and  was  50  fathom  wide,  was  delervedly  accounted  one 
f)f  the  wonders  of  the  world  :  One  foot  being  placed  on  each  fide  of 
the  harbour,  fliips  pa  flying  between  its  legs  ;  and  it  held  in  one  hand  a 
li^t-houfe  for  the  direction  of  mariners.  The  face  of  the  cololjua 
jeprefcntsd  the  fun,  to  whom  this  image  was  dedicated  ;  and  its  height 
was  about  1,35  feet.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  formerly 
mafl.ers  of  the  fea  ;  and  the  Rhodian  law  was  the  directory  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  maritime  afl^airs.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufidem,  after 
lofing  Palefl^ine,  took  this  ifland  from  the  Turks  in  1308,  but  lofl  it  in 
J522  after  a  brave  defence,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Malta. 

Candia,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  flill  renowned  for  its  hundred  citiesi, 
for  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  the  feat  of  IcgiP.ature  to  all 
Greece,  and  many  other  hifl;orical  .and  political  dillinftions.  It  lies 
between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north  latitude,  being  200  miles  long,  and 
60  broad,  almoft  equally  diflant  from  Europe,  Aua,  and  Africa,  and 
C-Ontains  3220  fquarc  miles.  The  famous  Mount  Ida  flands  in  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  and  is  no  better  than  a  barren  rock  ;  an  1  Letjie, 
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the  river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid  ftream.  Some  of  the  vallies  of  tliis 
ifland  produce  wine,  fruits,  and  corn  ;  all  of  them  remarkably  excel- 
lent in  their  kinds.  The  fiege  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  tlie  ifland,  in 
modern  times,  was  far  more  wonderful  and  bloody  than  that  of  Troy. 
The  Turks  invefted  it  in  the  beginning  oFthe  year  1645,  and  its  Vene- 
tian garrifun.  after  bravely  defending  itftlf  againft  56  ftorms,  till  the 
latter  end  of  September  1669,  made,  at  la  (I,  an  honourable  capitulation. 
The  fiege  coA.  the  Turks  180.000  men,  and  the  Venetians  80,000. 

Cyprus  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  thirtv  miles  diflant  ftom  the 
coafts  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  It  is  150  miles  long,  and  70  Broad,  and 
lies  at  almoft  an  equal  diftance  from  Europe  and  Africa,  It  was  for- 
merly famous  for  the  worfhip  of  Venus,  the  Cyprian  goddefs  ;  and 
during  ihc  time  of  the  Crufades,  was  a  rich  flourifhing  kingdom,  in« 
habited  by  Chriftians.  Its  wine,  cfpecially  that  which  grows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympus,  is  the  moft  palatable,  and 
the  richeft  of  all  that  grows  in  the  Greek  ifiands.  Nicofia  is  the  capi- 
tal, in  the  midftof  the  country,  and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifliop,  in- 
deed mod  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  are  Greeks.  Famagufta, 
its  ancient  capital,  has  a  good  harbour  ;  and  the  natural  produce  of 
the  ifland  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  find  their  account  in 
keeping  conluls  refiding  upon  it  ;  but  the  oppreffions  of  the  Turks 
have  depopulated  and  impoverifhed  it  to  fuch  a  furprifing  degree,  that 
the  revenue  they  get  from  it  does  not  exceed  1250I.  a  year.  The  ifland 
produces  great  quantiti-^s  of  grapes,  from  whicli  excellent  wine  is 
made,  and  alfo  cotton  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  here  cultivated,  and  oil, 
filk,  and  turpentine.  Its  female  inhabitants  do  not  degenerate  from 
their  anceftors  as  devotees  to  Venus  ;  and  Paphos,  that  ancient  feat  of 
cieafure  and  corruption,  is  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  ifland.  Richard 
I.  king  of  England,  fubdued  Cyprus,  on  account  of  its  king's  treach- 
ery ;  and  its  royal  title  was  transferred  to  Guy  Lufignan,  king  of  Jeru- 
falemv  from  whence  it  pafl'edto  the  Venetians,  who  Ilill  hold  that  emp- 
ty honour. 

The  ifiands  in  the  Ionian  fea  are,  Sapienza,  Stivali,  Zante,  Ce^ 
yiiAi.ON  !A,  Santamaura,  Corfu,  Fan.nu,  and  others  of  fmallernote, 
particularly  Isola  del  Compare,  which  would  not  deferve  mention, 
had  it  not  been  the  ancient  Ithaca,  the  birth-place  and  kingdom  of 
Ulyffes.  Thefe  iilands  in  general  are  fruitful,  and  belong  to  the  Ve- 
netians. 

,  Zante  has  a  populous  capital  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade,  efpecially  in  currants,  grapes,  and  wine.  The  cita- 
del is  ereftcd  on  the  top  of  a  large  hill,  ih-ong  by  nature,  but  now  lit- 
tle better  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Here  is  a  garrifon  of  500  men,  but 
their  chief  dependence  is  on  their  fleet  and  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  The 
inhabitants  of  Zante  are  about  30,000,  moflly  Greeks,  and  friendly  to 
flrangers.  Corfu,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  ifland,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  governor-general  over  all  the  other  iflands,  is  a  place  of  great 
flrength,  and  its  circumference  about  4  miles.  The  Venetians  are 
iaid  to  concern  thcmfelves  very  little  about  the  welfare  or  government 
of  thefe  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  v^/ho  are  generally  Greeks,  bear 
a  very  indifferent  charafter.  Their  number  at  Corfu  is  eftimated  at 
^GjOOO,  and  their  manners  more  fcvere  than  at  Zjmt?. 
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AS  Afia  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  in.  the  extent  of  its  terrltorieSj  • 
it  is  alfo  fuperior  to  them  in  the  ferenity  of  its  air,  the  fertility 
of  its  foil,  the  deli^ioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the  fragrai>cy  and  balfamic 
qualities  of  its  plan4^s,  fpices  and  gums  •,  the  faltiWtty  &f  its  drugs;  the 
quantity,  variety,  beauty,  and  value  6f  gems  ;  therichnefs  of  its  met- 
als, and  the  finenefs  of  its  iilks  and  cottons.  It  was  in  Afia,  according 
to  the  facred  records,  that  the  all-wiie  Creator  planted  the  garden  o* 
Eden,  in  which  he  formed  the  firfl  man  and  firft  womaii^  from  whom 
the  race  of  mankind  was  to  fpring.  Aha  became  again  tlie  nurfery  of 
the  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defcendants  of  Noah  difperied 
their  various  colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  in 
Afia  that  God  placed  his  once  favourite  people,  the  He-brews,  whoiri 
he  enlightened  by  revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to-  whoni 
he  gave  the  Oracles  of  Truth.  It  was  here  that  the  great  and  merci- 
ful work  of  our  R.edcmption  wasaccompliflied  by  his  divine  Son  ;  and 
it  was  from  hence  that  the  light  of  his  glorious  gofpel  was  carried  with 
amazing  rapidity  into  all  the  known  nations  by  his  difciples  and  fol- 
lowers^  Here  the  fird  Chriftian  churches  were  founded,  and  the 
Chriftian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated  and  cheriflied  even  with  the 
blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.  It  was  in  Afia  that  the  firft  edifices  were 
reared,  and  the  firft  empires  founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  gtobe 
were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals.  On  all  theie  accounts,  this 
quarter  clainis  a  fuperiorily  over  the  reft  ;  but  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
a  great  change  has  happened  in  that  part  of  it  called  Turkey,  which 
has  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fpkndor,  and  from  the  moft  populous 
and  beft;  cultivated  fpot  in  Afia,  is  become  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
defert.  The  other  parts  of  Afia  continue  much  in  their  former  con- 
dition, the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  as  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants for  their  indolence,  efieminacy,  and  luxury.  This  eflFemi- 
nacy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  in  feme 
meafure  heightened  by  cuftam  and  education  ;  and  the  fymptoms  of 
it  are  more  or  lefs  vifible,  as  the  feveral  nations  are  featcd  nearer  or 
farther  from  the  north.  Whni  is  wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  their 
bodies  among  the  Chinefc,  Mogul  Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great  meafure  made  up  to  them  by 
the  vivacity  of  their  m.inds,  and  ingenuity  in  various  kinds  of  work- 
manfhip,  which  our  moft  fkillful  mechanics  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  imitate. 

This  vaft  e:itent  of  terrlto4y  was  fucceffively  governed  in  paft  times 
by  the  Affyrians,  the  Mcdes,  the  Perfians,  and  the  Greeks  ;  but  the 
immenfe  regions  of  India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander, 
or  the  conquerors  of  the  ancient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe 
empires,  great  part  of  Afia  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  middle  ages,  the  fuccefibrs  of  Mahometj  or  as   they  are 
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AS  Afia  exceeds  Earope  and  Africa  in.  the  extent  of  its  territorieSj  • 
it  is  alfo  fuperior  to  them  in  the  ferenity  of  its  air,  the  fertility 
of  its  foil,  the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits,  the  fragrai>cy  and  balfamic 
qualities  of  its  plan-ts,  fpices  and  gums  ;  the  faluWity  of  its  drugs  ;  the 
quantity,  variety,  beauty,  and  value  6f  gems;  the-richnefs  of  its  met- 
als, and  the  Enenefs  of  its  iilks  and  cottons-  It  was  in  Afta,  according 
to  the  facred  records,  tliat  the  all-vvifc  Creator  planted  the  garden  of 
Eden,  in  which  he  formed  the  firft  man  and  firfl  womah^  from  ^vhom 
the  race  of  inankind  was  to  fpring.  Aha  became  again  tlie  nurfery  of 
tlie  world  after  the  deluge,  whence  the  defcendants  of  Noah  difperied 
their  various  colonies  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  in 
Afia  that  God  placed  his  once  favourite  people,  the  He-brews,  whorrf 
he  enlightened  by  revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whoni 
he  gave  the  Oracles  of  Truth.  It  was  here  that  the  great  and  merci- 
ful work  of  our  P..edcmplion  wasaccompliflied  by  his  divine  Son  ;  and 
it  was  from  hence  that  the  light  of  hi^  giorious  gofpel  was  carried  with 
amazing  rapidity  into  all  the  known  nations  by  his  difciples  and  fol- 
lowers.. Here  the  firfl  Chriflian  churches  were  founded,  and  the 
Chriflian  faith  miraculoufly  propagated  and  chcrifl-ied  even  with  the 
blood  of  innumerable  martyrs.  It  was  in  Afia  that  the  firft  edifices  were- 
reared,  and  the  firft  empires  founded,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  gfebe 
were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals.  On  all  thc'e  accounts,  this 
quarter  claims  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  ;  but  it  mufl  be  owned,  that 
a  gveat  change  has  happened  in  that  part  of  it  called  Turkey,  which 
has  lofl  much  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  from  the  mofl  populous 
and  beft  cultivated  fpot  ia  Afia,  is  become  a  wild  and  uncultivated 
defert.  The  other  parts  of  Afia  continue  much  in  their  former  con- 
dition, the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  feilility.  as  moft  of  the  in- 
habitants for  their  indolence,  efl'eminacy,  and  luxury.  This  effemi- 
nacy is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  though  in  fome 
meafure  heightened  by  cu flora  and  education  ;  and  the  fyinptoms  of 
it  are  more  or  lefs  vifible,  as  the  leveral  nations  are  featcd  nearer  or 
farther  from  the  north.  What  is  wanting  in  the  robufl  frame  of  their 
bodies  among  the  Chinefc,  Mogul  Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  more  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great  meafure  made  up  to  them  by 
the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity  in  various  kinds  of  work- 
manfhip,  which  our  moft  (killful  mechanics  have  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  imitate. 

This  vafl  extent  of  territory  was  fuccefTively  governed  in  pafl  times 
by  the  Affyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians,  and  ihe  Greeks  ;  but  the 
immenfe  regions  of  India  and  China  were  little  known  to  Alexander, 
or  the  conquerors  of  the  aneient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe 
empires,  great  part  of  Afia  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  afier- 
vards,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  or  as  they  are 
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ufually  called,  Saracens,  founded  in  Afia,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe,  a 
more  extenfive  empire  than  that  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  or  even  the 
I^man  when  in  its  height  of  power.  The  Saracen  greatnefs  ended 
with  the  death  of  Tamerlane  ;  and  the  Turks,  conquerors  on  every 
ftde,  took  pofTelTionof  the  middle  regions  of  Afia,  which  they  ftill 
enjoy.  Belides  the  countries  potleffed  by  the  Turks  and  Ruffians 
Afia  contains  at  prefent  three  large  empires,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mo<iuI, 
and  the  Perhan,  upon  which  the  lelfcr  kingdoms  and  fovereignties  pf 
Alia  generally  depend.  The  prevailing  form  of  government  in  this 
divifion  of  the  gjobe  is  abfolute  monarchy.  If  any  of  them  can  be 
iaid  to  enjoy  Come  Ihare  of  liberty,  it  is  the  wandering  tribes,  as  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  when  the  Dutch, 
firft  came  among  them,  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  for  any 
people  to  live  under  any  other  form  of  government  than  that  of  a 
defpotic  monarchy.  Turkey,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary,  and 
part  of  India,  profefs  Mahometanifm.  The  Perhan  and  Indian  Ma- 
hometans are  of  the  left  of  Hali,  and  the  others  of  that  of  Omar  ; 
but  both  own  Mahomet  for  their  'aw-giver,  and  the  Koran  for  their 
rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  the  other  parts  of  Tartary,  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Afiatic  iflands,  they  are  generally  heathens  and  idola- 
ters. Jews  are  to  be  found  every  where  in  Afia.  Chriftianity,  though 
planted  here  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  appftlcs  and  primitive 
fathers,  fuffered  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  by  the  conquefts  of  the  Sara- 
cens, and  afterwards  of  the  Turks.  Incredible  indeed  have  been  the 
hazards,  perils,  and  fufferings  of -catholic  miffionaries,  to  propagate 
their  doftrines  in  the  moft  diftant  regions,  and  among  trie  groffeft 
idolaters  ;  but  their  labours  have  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing  in 
a  great  meafure  to  their  own  avarice,  and  the  avarice  and  profligacy 
of  the  Europeans,  who  refort  thither  in  fearch  of  v/ealth  and  do- 
piinion. 

The  principal  languages  fpoken  in  Afia  are,  the  modern  Greek,  the 
Turkifh,  the  Ruffian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perfian,  the  Arabic,  the 
Malayan,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Japanefe.  The  European  languages 
$re  alfo  fpoken  upon  the  coalls  of  India  and  China. 

The  continerit  of  Afia  is  fituattd  between  25  and  180  degrees  of 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  the  equator,  and  80  degrees  of  north  lati- 
fude.  It  is  about  4740  iniles  in  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  on  the 
^eft,  to  the  eaftern  Ihore  of  Tartary  ;  and  about  4380  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Malacca,  to  the  moft  north- 
ern cape  of  Nova  Zembla.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  oa 
the  north  ;  on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea, 
and  from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean,  tlie  Archipelago, 
{he  Hellcfpont,  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Bofphorus,  the  lilack  Sea, 
jthe  river  Don,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  tiver  Tobol,  and  from, 
thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which  falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  the 
eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South-Sea,  which  fepa- 
r^tes  it  from  America  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  fo 
that  it  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  princioal  regions  which 
jdjvide  this  country  are  as  foliow  .: 
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All  the  iflands  of  Afia  (except  Cyprus,  already  defciibed,  in  the 
Levant,  belonging  to  the  Turks]  lie  in  the  Pacific  or  Eaflcrn 
Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Seas,  of  which  the  principal,  where  the 
Europeans  trade,  or  have  fettlements,  are, 
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Eaft  of  the    J  Saria,  with  Paleftine,  or 
Levant  Sea.  ]       the  Holy  Land. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  famous  in  facred  as  well  as  profane 
writings.  The  moft  remarkable  aie,  Olympus,  Taurus  and  y\nti- 
taurus  ;  Caucafis  and  Ararat  ;    Lebanon  and  Hermon. 

R-i  VERS.]  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  rivers,  which  are  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Orontos,  Meander,  Sarabat ;  Kara ;  and  Jordan, 
Wealth  and' Commerce.]  The  Turkifh  dominions,  including, 
befides  the  above  fpecified  pcflefrions  in  Europe,  the  provinces  of  Afia 
Minor,  Georgia,  ^T;nv!relia,  Armenia,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damafcus, 
Palxftina,  part  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  belong  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
worl-d,  which  enjoy  the  mJoft  delightful  climate,  and  the  happieft  fitu- 
ation  for  commerce  and  the  acquilltion  of  opulence.  Nature  has 
poured  out  her  gifts  on  ihefe  provinces  with  profufion.  But  the  ty- 
rannical government  now  prevailing  in  this  large  part  of  the  world 
being  hoftile  lo  induftry  and  population,  renders  tliis  immenrc  empire 
wretched  and  indigent. 

Befides  the  fiiieft  natural  produftions  which  are  found  in  Spain  r.nd 
Italy,  Tuikey  in  Europe  abounds  in  Jiorfes,  and  in  vaiious  forts  of 
excellent  peltiy.  fupplied  by  the  wild  l)eafls  in  the  mountainous  nnd 
woody  parts  of  the  provinces.  It  pi  oduces  alfo  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
maftix,  manna,  goats  hair,  which  refenibles  filk  in  foftncfs,  f^fpecia-Ily 
the  fort  callecT camel-hair. 
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The  province  ot  Walachia  in  particular,  produces,  in  good  yearsy 
5,000,000  eymers  of  win2,  the  cymer  weighing  2 2|  lb.  Three  I'rnaU 
iOands  in  the  Archipelago,  Methalika,  Patrazzo,  and  Roftizza,  yield 
about  8oo,ooolb-  of  currants.  Honey  and  wax  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  Moldavia  ;  the  tenth  part  of  the  profits  from  the  hi/es 
yields  a  revenue  of  200.000  dollars  to  the  Ilofpodarj  or  prince  of 
Moldavia.  (Sulzer.)  Livadia,  Macedoniaj  and  Candia,  produce  annual- 
ly upwards  3,000,000  lb.  of  lioney,  of  which  about  one-fourth  is  ex- 
ported. (Sprengel.)  Moil  provinces  raile,  or  might  raife,  excellent  filk 
in  confiderable  quantities.  That  which  is  raifed  in  the  pro'ince  of 
Macedonia  is  eftimated  to  amount  to  100,000  lb.  and  at  Theffalonica, 
or  Salonichi,  to  the  amount  of  500,000  piaders,  is  annually  fold. 
Cotton  is  likewife  found  chiefly  in  Macedonia,  which  province  ex- 
ports 120,000  balls,  fold  at  80  piaflers  each.  The  French  purchafe 
annually  12,000  balls  at  Salonichi,  the  Englifh  for  400;000  piafters, 
the  Italians  for  240,000,  and  the  Germans  for  1,700,000  piafters. 
(Sprenpcl.)  Tobacco  is  exported  from  the  fame  place  to  Italy,  to  the 
amount  of  290,000  piafters. 

The  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  poffefs  immenfe  mafles 
of  falt-rock,  connected  with  the  great  rock  ftrataof  Galiicia  and  Tran- 
fylvania  ;  a.nd  the  prince  of  Wallachia  gains  upwards  ot  500.000  flor- 
ins annually  by  the  falt-works  at  Riamick.  (Sulzer.)  Moldavia 
abounds  in  buffalos  and  oxen,  of  which  40,000  head  are  fold  to  the 
neighbouring  provinces  ;  nearly  as  many  horfes  are  annually  fold  ira 
thisprovincei  (Bofcowich.)  in  the  fame  fertile  diftritls,  great  num- 
bers of  fheep  are  bred,  reckoned  to  amount  to  4,000,000.  Behdes 
the  profits  ariiing  from  the  wool,  the  fivins  of  thefe  iheep,  and  Ikins 
of  goats,  are  ufed  in  making  Safiian  and  Morocco  leather.  Bolnia 
and  Servia  fell  ab&ut  4O5OOC1)  hog^s  annually  to  Hungary.  The  wines, 
of  Greece,  and  its  olive  oil,  are  very  celebrated  for  their  excellence. 
In  the  extenfive  dominions  of  Turkey,  which  are  bordered  by 
treat  ridgea  of  mountains,  the  mineral  kingdom  might  yield  extraordi- 
nary riches  ;  but  the  fcience  of  mining  is  as  much  negleded  by  the 
Turks  as  all  otli,er  icienccs.  They  have,  however,  begun  to  fearch 
for  copper  and  iron  in  Wallachia  ;  and  the  gold  duft,  wafhed  down 
by  the  rivers  of  that  province,  gives  fullicient  irvdication  of  what  may 
be  expetled  ip  be  found  in  its  mountains.  The  leveral  forts  of  marble 
found  iu  Greece  have  been  highly  cfteemed  in  ancient  and  modern 
times;-  Sulphur,  allum,  faltpetre,  afphaltes,  and  other  valuable  min- 
erals, are  found  in  plenty. 

If  We  ccnfider  the  natural  riches  of  the  Afi'^tic  provit\ces  and  of 
lieypt,  we  ceafe  to  wondei'  how  the  'i\irks,  notv>/ilhil:anding  their 
averfion  to  induftry  and  manufatlures,  are  no  lofers  by  their  trade,  of 
which  the  balance  is  rather  in  their  favour.  From  Turkey  the  follow- 
i^R  goods  are  exported  :  Cotton,  filk,  v»rool,  camel  yarn,  leather, 
offee,  wine,  rice,  fruits,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  marble,  &c. 
The  imports  confift  in  woollens,  corn,  indigo,  fugar,  cocheniile,  {pices, 
i-'Uis  hard-ware,  and  Eaft- India  goods.  The  Turks  are  no  great  lof- 
ers  by  their  trade  with  France  ;  they  lofe  not  much  by  their  tvads 
with  the  Dutch  ;  and  they  feem  to  be  gainers  by  that  with  England. 
iu  ;7S5,  the  i^uods  ejtported  frOTO  Turkey  to  England  amounted  to 
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/5  46,9061.  fteil.  the  goods  imported  from  England  into  Turkey  to  only 
^2,449].  fieri.  They  are  likewife  gainers  by  their  trade  to  Germany 
and  Hungary  :  The  imports  from  the  lattef  kingdom  into  Turkey 
amounted,  in  1778,  to  only  241,773  florins,  whereas  the  Turkifh  goods 
fold  to  Hungary  amoimted  to  1,328,337  florins.  From  thefe  benefits 
derived  from  trade,  even  with  the  prefent  inconfulerable  fhipping  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  notwithftanding  the  want  of  manufafturcs,  vv^c  may 
jnfer  how  great  the  profits  of  commerce  might  be  rendered,  if  induftry 
rnould  ever  be  fo  far  encouraged  as  to  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  principal  trading  towns  in  Turkey  are  the  cities  of  Conftantino- 
pie,  Smyrna,   Aleppo,   Damafcus,  Alexandria,  and  Salonichi. 

Government.]  The  government  of  the  Turkifh  empire  is  def- 
potical  ;  the  life  and  property  of  the  fubjetl  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
Sultan,  who  is  the  only  free  man  in  his  dominions,  and  who  exafts  a 
blind  obedience  to  his  will  as  a  civil  and  relig'ous  duty.  Yet  the  em- 
peror is  relhrained,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  fame  religious  fyftem  on 
which  his  arbitrary  power  is  founded,  and  flill  more  by  the  intrigues 
cf  the  principal  officers  of  his  court  or  feraglio,  who  are  poffefTed  of 
the  aftual  power  of  which  the  Sultan  enjoys  onlv  the  appearance. 
The  great  influence  of  the  army,  and,  now  and  then,  a  fenfe  of  op- 
prelFion  which  roufcs  the  people  to  rebellion,  are  likewife  objefts  of 
terror,  and  have  often  proved  fatal  to  thefe  arbitrary  monarchs.  The 
Turkifh  throne  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ofman  :  After  the  ex- 
tin£lion  of  the  lineal  defcendants  of  this  prince,  of  whom  there  arc 
few  remaining,  the  right  of  fucceifion  devolves  on  the  family  of  Ghe- 
rai,   Chan  of  the  Crimea. 

The  fuprcme  council  of  Rate  is  called  the  divan.  The  regular  or 
ordinary  divan  is  compoled  of  the  high  ofiicers  of  flate  ;  and,  on  par- 
ticular emergencies,  an  extraordinary  divan  is  held,  which  confifts, 
befides  thefe  oflEcers,  of  other  perfons  of  experience  and  knov^ledge  of 
the  law,  called  in  by  the  minifhers  to  afTifl  in  their  deliberations.  At 
both  meetings  the  Grand  Sultan  is  ufuallv  prefent,  but  only  in  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  where  he  may  hear  the  advice  of  his  miniflers  : 
The  prehdent  of  the  divan  is  the  grand  vihcr  as  firfl  minifler,  whofe 
power  in  the  ftatc  is  exceedingly  great,  but  whofe  place  is  very  preca- 
rious, and  generally  fatal  to  the  poirefibr.  The  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire are  ruled  by  governors,  called  Bafliaws,  who  exercife  nearly  the 
fame  arbitiary  power  over  the  fubjeft  provinces,  which  the  Sultan  has 
over  the  whole  empire.  The  connexion  of  the  diftant  provinces  with 
the  feat  of  the  empire  is  very  weak,  and  often  fhaken  by  rebellions, 
and  the  quarrels  of  the  Bafhaws.  All  public  offices  are  bought,  and 
of  courfe  generally  filled  with  the  worfl  and  mofl  rapacious  perfons. 
The  Hofpodars,  or  princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  pay  very  large 
fums  to  the  Grand  Sultan  for  their  dignities,  and  they  indemnify  them- 
lelvss  by  extortions  from  their  fubje6fs. 

The  Turkifh  laws  are  contained  in  the  Koran,  in  the  code  of  laws 
colle£bed  by  Soliman  II.  and,  in  dubious  cafes,  the  decifions  of  the 
Mufti,  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan  church,  have  the  authority  of 
laws.  Each  town  has  its  court  of  juflice,  connfling  of  the  tuperior 
judge,  or  cadi,  who  is  called  mo!la  in  the  larger  towns,  under  whom 
there  is  an  inferior  judge  and  a  cleik.     In  the  provinces,  the  Bdfhaws 

are 
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$re  fupreme  judges.  From  the  dcci  lions  of  the  maji  ft  rates  of  ths 
-towns,  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Cadi  Lefc/ikires,  or  fupcrior  judges 
of  the  army,  in  Rumilia  and,  Anadoli.  From  ihefc,  appeal  lies  in  the 
Jaft  inflance  to  a  divan,  held  exprefsly,  for  thiit  purpofc,  by  the 
Grand  Vifier,  at  his  own  houfc. 

The  Creeks,  fubjcft  to  tlie  Grand  Sultan,  have  their  own  courts  of 
juftice. 

Finances.]  The  public  revenue  amounts  to  30;00opoo  dollars,  or 
89,95,5  pui  fes,  at  ,f;oo  piafters  each. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ilate  the  revenue  of  theTurkifh  emperor  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  as  a  very  confiderable  part  of  it  is  irregularly 
levied  on  the  fubjeft,  and  liable  to  great  vaiiations.  The  wiri,  or  pub- 
lic treafury,  is  reckoned  to  receive  annually  about  20.000,000  dollars. 
But  there  are,  beltdes  the  miri,  two  other  treafuries,  the  private  cha- 
Joulle  ©f  the  emperor,  called  chafna,  and  the  treafuiy  of  the  Mofques. 
Ihe  ordinary  revenue  paid  annually  into  the  chafna,  amounts  to 
6co.ooo  dollars  ;  but  a  much  larger  fum  arifes  from  confifcated  eftates 
and  property,  from  the  exchange  and  the  fale  of  public  offices  from 
feizures  of  the  fortunes  of  rich  private  pcrfons,  to  whom  the  emperor 
declares  himfelf  heir,  and  from  various  other  extortions. 

In  1776,  the  revenue  was  collefted  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Amount  of  the  Charatfch,  or  capitation  of  fuch  fubj^fts  in  Europe 
as  are  not  muirulmen,  and  who  are  not  under  the  immediate 
protcftion  of  foreign  ambaffadors  Florins     11,313,000 

2.  Charatfch  of  Afia  8,i6o,oco 
g. of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Archipelago  1,395,000 

4.  of  Egypt  "      787,000 

5.  Other  revenues  from  Afia  and  Egypt  850,000 

6.  Contribuiions  of  the  tributary  nations  of  Afia  2,362,500 

7.  Tribute  of  th^  Hofpodars  of  vVallachia  and  Moldavia  1,400,000 

8.  Domaine  of  the  emperor,  including  the  revenues  from 

filheries  —  —  —  2.390.000 

9.  Cufloms  at  Conftantinople,  and  duly  on  tobacco  2.820,000 

10.  Farm  of  the  fait  and  mines  12. 5000, coo 

11.  Revenue  from  Mecca  and  Medina  -  1,6.^0,000 

12.  Extra.Tidinary  revenue    from  inheritance   and   confif- 

cation  — •  —  —  8,170.000 


Upwards  of  53.000,000 

In  the  fame  year  the  pubitc  expenditure  was  faid  to  amount  only  to 
44,495.000  florins.  This  ftacement  is  taken  fiom  the  ftcjtiftical 
tcibles,  publiflied  at  Vienna,  the  author  of  which,  frcm  the  vicinity  of 
that  capital  to  Turkey,  was  likely  to  be  bell  acquainted  with  the  prel- 
ent  flatc  of  the  latter.  The  department  of  the  treasury,  or  miri, 
is  divided  into  twelve  bureaux  :  'Ihe  fii  ft  minifter  of  finances  is  called 
Defterdar.  In  every  province  the  officers  and  collc6lors  of  the  reve- 
nue are  very  numerous  and  oppreffive. 

Army,"1  It  is  ufually  eflimated  at  300.000  men,  nor  is  it  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  raife  fo  large  a  number  of  men  in  lime  of  war,  if  all  thole  undif- 
tJwlined  crowds  are  taken  into  the  account,  which  llock  together  from 
ail  parts  to  the  flandard  of  Mahomet.  But  even  a  regular  well  diici- 
Viined  army  of  300,000  men,    would  net  be  too  brge  for  an  empire  of 

fuch 
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A^'uch  extent,  and  which  contains  fuch  great  numbers  of  inhabitants. 
About  one  half  of  the  above  number  may  be  conlidered  as  of  real  ufe  ; 
and  this  was  the  a6lu?I  force  of  the  empire  in  the  beginning  of  the  late 
Rulhan  war. 

Navy.]     About  60  fliips  of  war. 

In  the  year  1786,  the  Turks  had  aftually  ^o  fliips  of  the  line,  of 
800  men  each,  and  40  galleys,  140  men  each  ;  and  this  number  was 
intended  to  be  increafed. 

In  any  extraordinary  exigency  the  Turks  are  able  to  fit  out  i 

40  fhips  of  the  line  of  800  men  each  • 

40  gallies  140 

20  caravellas  300 

100  galliots  to  j 

Total  200  Ihips  of  war,  and  50.000  fea  troops,  or  levcnti.  TJie 
Hates  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Porte,  viz.  Algiers^  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli, are  obliged  to  furnifli  ten  fhips  of  the  line. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  in  this  empire  is  the  Ma- 
hometan, of  the  feft  of  the  Sunnites  :  The  heretical  feft  of  the  Sha- 
ites  is,  however,  tolerated  ;  all  oiher  religions  are  likewife  included 
in  this  fyflem  of  toleration,  on  paying  a  certain  capitation.  Among 
the  Chiillians  refiding  in  Turkey,  thofe  of  the  orthodox  Greek  re- 
ligion are  the  mofl  numerous,  and  they  enjoy  feveral  priviliges  ;  they 
can,  for  inftance,  be  advanced  to  dignities  and  pofts  of  truff  and  prof- 
it ;  as  to  the  princely  dignity  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  to  the  place 
of  body  phylicians  and  interpreters  of  the  imperial  court.  The 
•Greeks  are,  in  religious  matters,  fubjeftto  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
noplc,  who  is  confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  Greek  church  and  nation, 
and  whole  authority  and  jurifdiftion  is  extenfive.  Other  branches  of 
the  Greek  church  are  tlie  Armenians,  Neflorians,  Maronites,  Coptes, 
and  others. 

The  Turkifli  clergy  is  numerous  :  This  body  is  compofed  of  all  the 
learned  in  that  empire  ;  and  they  are  likewife  the  only  teachers  of 
-the  law,  v/ho  mufk  be  confulted  in  all  important  cafes,  in  their  ca- 
pacity of  lawyers,  or  interpreters  of  the  Koran,  which,  in  mofl  ca- 
fes, is  the  code  of  laws,  the  clergy  are  called  ylana,  or  the  inftrufted 
in  the  law.  The -Grand  Sultan  himfelf  as  caliph,  or  fucceffor  to  the 
prophet  Mahomet,  is  their  head  ;  but  their  aftual  chief  is  the  Mufti, 
an  oflicer  of  great  authority  and  political  influence.  The  Sultan  has 
the  power  of  dcpofing  the  Mufti,  but  he  cannot  take  his  property 
fiom  him,  which  is  conhuered  as  facred.  The  fuccefibrs  or  defcend- 
ants  of  Mahomet,  who  are  called  emirs,  or  flierifls,  enjoy  the  fame 
privilege.  Thofe  perfons  or  priefls,  who  are  employed  in  the  rites  of 
the  public  worlhip,  arc  called  Imans  ;  and  the  Mahometan  temples 
are  knov/n  by  the  name  of  Mofques.  There  are,  among  the  Turks, 
eight  religious  orders  ;  their  JMonks  are  called  Dervifes,  and  lead, 
in  general,  a  very  auflcre  life.  The  Mofques  are  very  richly  endowed, 
and  the  eftates  which  they  have  acquired  are  become  facred,  and  can- 
not be  taken  away  even  by  the  moft  arbitrary  defpots.  Many  opulent 
perfons  affign  their  eflates  over  to  the  Mofques,  even  in  their  life 
time,  and  pay  them  a  fmall  annual  rent,  which  enfurcs  them  the  fK'l- 
iellion  during  life  ;  after  their  death,  the  whole  is  the  property  of  the 
church. 

Jew* 
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Jews  are  very  numerous  in  Turkey  :  Thev  are  fubjefl:  to  a  chief  tif 
their  own  nation,  called  Cochan  Pafcha.  wliofe  power  over  them  is 
even  greater  than  that  which  the  Patriarch  exercifes  over  the  Greek 
Chriflians.  Gypfies  are  found  in  all  provinces.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  number  of  Mahometans  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fubjefts  of 
olTier  religious  denominatibns. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-"|  The  population  of  this 
NERs.  CUSTOMS,  and  DIVERSIONS./  great  country  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  to  its  extent  or  fertility,  nor  have  the  bcfl:  geographers 
been  able  to  afcertain  it,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  limits.  It 
certainly  is  not  fo  great  as  it  M'as  before  the  Chriflian  rera,  or  even  un- 
der the  Roman  emperors  ;  owing  to  various  caufes,  and  above  all,  to 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  nati\'cs  li\'e,  and  their  polygamy,  which 
iis  undoubtedly  an  enemy  to  population,  as  may  be  evinced  from  many 
veafons.  and  particularly  becaufe  the  Creeks  and  Armen'.ans,  among 
whom  it  is  not  praCtifcd,  are  incomp.irably  more  prolific  than  the 
Turks,  notwithftanding  the  rigid  fuhjcftion  in  which  they  are  kept  by 
the  latter.  The  plague  is  another  caufe  of  depopulation.  The  Turk Ifh 
femperor,  however,  has  more  fubjeOis  than  any  two  European  princes. 
The  probable  number  of  inhabitants  we  have  mentioned  in  the  table. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally  well  made  and  robuft  men  ; 
when  young,  their  complexions  are  fair,  and  their  faces  handfome  ; 
their  hair  and  eyes  aie  black  or  dark  brown.  The  women,  when 
young,  are  commonly  handfome,  but  they  generally  look  old  at  tlilrty. 
In  their  demeanour,  the  Turks  are  rather  hypochondriac,  grave,  fe- 
date,  and  paffive  :  In  matters  of  religion,  tenacious,  fuperflitious,  and 
morofe.  The  morals  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  the 
European.  They  are  hofpitable  to  flrangers  :  They  are  likewife  faid 
f  0  be  charitable  to  one  another,  and  punftual  in  their  dealings.  Their 
charity  and  public  fpirit  is  mofl:  conlpicuous  in  their  building  caravan- 
feras,  or  places  of  entertainment,  on  roads  that  are  dePtifute  of  accom- 
modations, for  the  refrefhm-ent  of  poor  pilgrims  or  travellers.  With 
the  fame  laudable  view  they  fearch  out  the  befl  fprings,  and  dig  v/ells, 
•which  in  thofe  countries  are  a  luxury  to  weary  travellers;  The  Turks 
fit  crofs  legged  upon  mats,  not  only  at  their  meals  but  in  company,- 
Their  ideas,  except  what  they  acquire  from  opium,  are  fimple  and  con- 
fined, feldom  reaching  without  the  walls  of  their  own  houfes  ;  M'hc^re 
they  fit  converfing  with  their  women,  drinking  coffee,  fmoking  tobac- 
co, or  chewing  opium.  They  have  little  curiofity  to  be  informed  of 
the  ftate  of  their  own  or  any  other  country.  If  a  vifier,  bafliaw,  or 
ether  ofhcer,  is  turned  outj  or  ftrangledj  they  fay  no  more  on  the  oc- 
cahon,  than  that  there  will  be  a  new  vifier  or  governor,  feldom  inquir- 
ing into  the  reafon  of  the  difgrace  of  the  former  miinilfer.  They  hdvs 
few  printed  books,  and  feldom  read  any  other  than  the  Koran^  and  tne 
comments  upon  it.  Nothing  is  negociated  in  Turkey  without  prel- 
ents  ;  and  here  juftice  may  commonly  be  bought  and  fold; 

The  Turks  dine  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  they  fup 
iit  five  in  the  winter,  and  fix  in  the  fummer,  and  this  is  their  principal 
mesl.  Among  the  great  people,  their  difhes  are  ferved  up  one  by  one  ; 
but  they  have  neither  knife  nor  fork,  and  they  are  not  permitted  by 
their  religion  to  ufe  gold  or  filver  fpoons.  Their  viftuals  arc  alwsys 
high  feafoncd.     Rice  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower  fort,  and  fome- 

times 
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tirties  it  is  boiled  up  with  gravy  ;  but  their  chief  difli  is  pilau,  which 
is  mutton  and  fowl  boiled  to  rags,  and  the  rice  being  boiled  quite  dry, 
the  foup  is  high  feafoned,  and  poured  upon  it.  They  drink  water, 
Iherbet,  and  coffee  ;  and  the  only  debauch  they  know  is  in  opium, 
which  gives  them  fenfations  refembh'ng  thofe  of  intoxication.  GueRs 
of  higher  rank  fometimes  have  their  beards  perfumed  by  a  female  Have 
of  the  famil5%  Tliey  are  temperate  and  fcber  from  a  principle  of  their 
religion,  which  forbids  them  the  ufe  of  wine  ;  though  in  private  many 
of  them  indulge  themlelves  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors.  Their  com- 
mon falutation  is  by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  laying  their  right 
hand  on  their  breafl:.  They  fleep  in  linen  waiflcoats  and  drawers  upon 
matrafles,  and  cover  themfclves  with  a  quilt,  Fev/  or  none  of  the  con- 
fiderable  inhabitants  of  this  vafl  empire  have  any  notion  of  walking  or 
riding  eithtr  for  health  or  diverfion.  The  mofl  religious  among  them 
find,  however,  fufHcient  exercifc  when  tliey  conform  themfelves  to  the 
frequent  ablutions,  prayers,  and  rites  prefcribed  them  by  Mahomet. 

'I'heir  aftive  diverfions  confill  in  fliootiag  at  a  mark,  or  tilting  it 
with  darts,  at  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of  their  great  mcrt 
are  fond  of  hunting,  and  take  the  field  with  numerous  equipages, 
which  are  joined  by  their  inferiors  ;  but  this  is  often  done  for  politi- 
cal purpofes,  that  they  may  know  the  flrength  of  their  dependants. 
Within  doors,  the  chefs  or  draught  board  are  their  ufual  amufemcnts  ; 
and  if  they  play  at  chance  games  they  never  bet  money,  that  being 
prohibited  by  the  Koran, 

Dress.])  The  men  fhave  their  heads,  leaving  a  lock  on  the  crown, 
and  wear  their  beards  long.  They  cover  their  heads  with  a  turban, 
and  never  put  it  off  but  when  they  fleep.  Their  ihirts  are  without 
collar  or  wrillband,  and  over  them  they  throw  a  long  vefl:,  which  they 
tic  with  a  rafli,  and  over  the  veil  tliey  wear  a  loofe  gown  fomewhat 
ihortcr.  Tb«,ir  breeches,  or  drawers,  are  of  a  piece  with  their  (lock- 
ings ;  and  inflead  of  flioes  they  wear  flippers,  which  they  put  off  when 
they  enter  a  temple  or  houie.  They  fuffer  no  Chriflians,  or  other  peo- 
ple, to  wear  white  turbans.  The  drefs  of  the  women  differs  little  from 
^hat  of  the  men,  only  they  wear  fliffened  c^ps  upon  their  heads  with 
horns  fomething  like  a  mitre,  and  wear  their  hair  down.  When  they 
appear  abroad,  they  are  fo  muffled  up  as  not  to  be  known  by  their  near- 
efl  relations.  Such  of  the  women  as  are  virtuous  make  no  ufe  of  paint 
to  heighten  their  beauty,  or  to  difguifc  their  complexion  ;  but  they 
often  tinge  their  hands  and  feet  with  haina,  which  gives  them  a  deep 
yellow.  The  men  make  ufe  of  the  fame  expedient  to  colour  their 
beards. 

Marriages.]  Marriages  in  this  country  are  chiefly  negociated  by 
the  ladies.  When  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  the  bridegroom  pays 
down  a  fum  of  money,  a  licence  is  taken  out  from  the  cadi,  or  proper 
magifl:rate,  and  the  parties  are  married.  The  bargain  is  celebrated,  as 
in  other  nations,  with  mirth  and  jollity  ;  and  the  money  is  generally 
employed  in  furnifhing  the  houfe  of  the  young  couple.  They  are  not 
allowed  by  their  law  more  than  four  wives,  but  they  may  have  as  many 
concubines  as  they  can  maintain.  Accordingly,  befides  their  wives, 
the  wealthy  Turks  keep  a  kind  of  Seraglio  of  women  ;  but  all  thefe 
indulgencies  are  fometimes  infufficlent  to  gratify  their  unnatural 
defires. 

FunerAls.J 
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Funerals. 3  The  burials  of  the  Turks  are  decent.  The  corpfe  is 
atiendeci  by  the  relations,  chanting  palfages  from  the  Koran  ;  and  after 
being  depofited  in  a  mofque  (for  lb  they  call  their  temples)  they  are 
buried  in  a  field  by  the  inian  or  prieft,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  fer- 
mon  at  the  time  of  tfec  interment.  The  male  relations  cxprefs  their 
forrow  by  alms  and  prayers  ;  the  women,  by  decking  the  tomb  on 
certain  days  with  flowers  and  green  leaves  ;  and  in  mourning  for  a 
hufband  they  wear  a  particular  head  drefs,  and  leave  off  all  finery  fqr 
twelve  months. 

Learning  and  learned  men.^  The  Turks  till  of  late  profeffed 
a  fovcreign  contempt  for  our  learning.  Greece,  which  was  the  native 
country  of  genius,  arts,  and  fciences,  produces  at  prefent,  befides 
Turks,  numerous  bands  of  Chriftian  bifhops,  priefts,  and  monks,  who 
in  general  are  as  ignorant  as  the  Turks  themlelvesj  and  are  divided  in- 
to various  abfurd  fefts  of  what  they  call  Chrillianity.  The  education 
of  the  Turks  feldom  ej:tends  farther  than  reading  the  Turkifh  lan- 
gu?ige  and  the  Koran,  and  writing  a  common  letter.  Some  of  them 
underftand  ailronomy,  fo  far  as  to  calculate  the  time  of  an  eclipfe  ; 
but  the  number  of  thefe  being  very  fmall,  they  are  looked  upon  as  ex- 
traordinary perfons. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,!  Thefe  are  fo  various,  that  they 
NATURAL  and  ARTinciAL.  J  Have  furniflred  matter  for  many 
voluminous  publications,  and  others  arc  appearing  every  day.  Thefe 
countries  contained  all  that  was  rich  and  magnificent  in  architeilure 
and.  fculoture  -,  and  neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  nor  the  depre- 
dations tliey  have  fuffered  from  the  Europeans,  feem  to  have  diminifh- 
ed  their  number.  They  are  mo:e  or  lefs  perfeft,  according  to  the  air, 
foil,  or  climate,  in  which  they  (land,  and  all  of  them  bear  deplorable 
marks  of  negleft.  Many  cf  the  finefi  temples  are  converted  into  Turk- 
ifh mofques,  or  Greek  churches,  and  are  more  disfigured  than  thofs 
which  remain  in  ruins.  Amidll  fuch  a  plenitude  of  curiofities,  all 
that  can  be  done  here  is  to  feletfc  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  ;  and  I  fliall 
begin  with  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  which  form  the  pride  of  all  antiquity. 
Balbec  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  plain,  between  Tripoli  in  Syria  and  Da- 
mafcus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  and  in  the  Meiiopolis  of  Ck;1c 
Syria.  Its  remains  of  antiquity  difplay,  "according  to  the  beft  judges, 
the  boldefl  plan  that  ever  was  attempted  in  architefture.  The  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  is  inexprefTibly  fuperb,  though  disfigured 
by  two  Turkifli  towers.  The  hexagonal  court  behind  it  is  nov/ 
known  only  by  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Their  walls  were  a- 
dorncd  with  Corinthian  pilafters  and  flatucs,  and  it  opens  into  a  quad- 
rangular court  of  the  fame  tafteand  grandeur.  The  great  lemple  to 
which  this  leads  is  now  fo  ruined,  that  it  is  known  only  by  an  entabla- 
ture, fupported  by  nine  lofty  columns,  each  confiding  of  three  pieces 
joined  together,  by  iron  pins,  without  cement.  Someof  thofe  pins  are 
a  foot  long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  and  the  fordid  Turks  are  daily  at 
work  to  dcflroy  the  columns,  for  che  fake  of  the  iron.  A  fmall  temple 
is  ftill  fl:anding,with  a  pedeftal  of  eight  columns  in  front,and  fiftceh  in 
flank,  and  every  where  richly  ornamented  with  figures  in  alto  relief, 
exprelTing  the  heads  of  gods,  lieroes,  and  emperors,  and  part  of  the  an- 
cient mythology.  To  the  wefh  of  this  temple  is  another,  of  a  circular 
fcrra,  of  the  Corinthian  and  ionic  order,  but  disfigured  with  Turkifh 

mofques 
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inorques  and  houfes.     The  other  parts  of  this  ancient  city  are  propor- 
tionably  beautiful  and  flupendous. 

Various  have  been  the  conjeaurcs  concerning  the  founders  of  thefc 
irr.menfe  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Alia  afcribe  them  to  Solomon, 
but  fome  make  them  fo  modern  as  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins.  Per- 
haps they  are  of  different  aeras  ;  and  though  that  prince  and  his  fuc- 
celfors  may  have  rebuilt  forae  part  of  them,  yet  the  boldnefs  of  their 
architefture,  the  beauty  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  ftupendous  exe- 
cution of  the  v;hole,  feem  to  fix  their  foundation  to  a  period  before  the 
Chriftian  sra,  hut  without  mounting  to  the  ancient  times  of  the  Jews 
or  the  Phoenicians,  who  probably  knew  little  of  the  Gicek  flylc  in 
•buildingandornamentins.  Balbec,is  at  prcfcnt  a  little  city.erxompafftd 
with  a  wall.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  5OCO  in  number,  chiefly 
Greeks,  live  in  or  near  the  circular  temple,  in  houfes  built  out  of  tha 
ancient'ruins.  A  free  (lone  quarry,  in  the  neighbourhood,  furniflied 
the  ftones  for  the  body  of  the  temple  ;  and  one  of  the  ftones  not  quite 
detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  is  70  feet  long,  14  broad,  and 
i4  feet  five  inches  deep,  and  reduced  to  our  mcafure  is  1 1  35  tons.  A 
coarfe,  white  marble  quarry,  at  a  greater  diftance,  fuiniflied  the  orna- 
mental parts.  •  t_  r>  r 
'  Palmyra,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  aiiCients,  Taamor  m  the  Delert,' 
is  fituated  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Petrac,  about  33  deg.  N.  lat.  and  200 
miles  to  the  fouth  eall  of  Aleppo.  It  is  approached  through  a  narrow- 
plain,  lined  as  it  were  with  the  remains  of  antiquity  ;  and,  opening 
all  at  once,  the  eye  is  preiented  with  the  mofl  flriking  ohjcfts  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  lies^  in  ruins  ;  but 
the  accefs  to  it  is  through  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  Corinthian  col- 
umns of  svhite  marble,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  can  only  be 
known  by  the  plates  of  it,  which  have  been  drav/n  and  publifhedbyMr. 
Wood,  who,  with  his  friends,  paid  it  a  vifit  fome  years  ago,  purpofely 
to  preferve  fome  lemembrance  of  luch  a  curiofity.  As  thofe  drawuigs, 
or  copies  from  them  are  now  common,  we  mud  lefer  the  reader 
to  them,  efpecially  as  he  can  form  no  very  adequate  ideas  of 
ruins  from  a  printed  relation.  Superb  arches,  amazing  columns,  a 
colonnade  extending  4000  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  noble  mau- 
foleum,  tem.ples.  fine  porticos,  perillyles,  intercolumniations.  and  en- 
tablature^  all  of  them  in  the  highe/l  flyle,  and  finiQied  with  the  moll 
beautiful  materials,  appear  on  all  hands,  but  fo  difperfed  and  disjointed, 
that  it  is  impoffible  from  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  when  per- 
feft.  Thefe  Rriking  ruins  are  contraRed  by  the  miferable  huts  of  the 
Vvild  Arabs,  who  refide  in  or  near  them. 

Nothing  but  ocular  proof  could  convince  any  man,  that  fo  fuperb 
a  city,  foirnerly  »o  miles  in  ciicunifcrence,  could  exiil  in  the  midft  of 
what  now  are  trads  of  barren  uninhabitable  fands.  Nothing  however 
is  mors  certain,  than  that  Palmyra  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  ?reaC 
kingdom  ;  that  it  was  the  pride  as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eafteru 
world,  and  that  its  merchants  dealt  with  the  Romans,  and  the  weftern 
"nations,  for  the  merchandifes  and  luxuries  of  India  and  Arabia.  Its 
prcfent  altered  fituation,  therefore,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  nat- 
ural caufe?,  which,  have  turned  the  more  feitile  trafts  into  barren 
deferts.  The  Afiatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as  well  as  Balbec,  owes  ita 
original  to  Solomon  ;  and  in  this  they  receive  fome  countenance  from 
facred  hiaory.     In  profane  hiilory  it  is  not  mentioned  befsre  the  time 
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of  Marc  Anthon}'  ;  and  its  mvoft  fuperb  buildings,  are  thought  to  br 
of  the  lou-cr  empire,  about  the  time  of  Gallienus.  Odcnathus,  the  laft 
king  of  Palmyra,  was  highly  careiled  by  that  emperor,  and  even  de 
clared  Auguftus.  His  widow  Zenobia  rei;;;ned  in  great  glory  for 
Tome  time,  and  Longinus,  the  celebrated  critic,  was  her  feeretary.  Not 
being  able  to  brook  the  Roman  tyranny,  fhe  declared  war  againft  the 
emperor  Aurelianj,  who  took  her  prifoner,  led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome 
and  butchered  her  principal  nobility,  and  among  others  the  excellent 
Longinus.  He  afterwards  deflroyed  her  city^  and  maffacred  its  inhab- 
itants, but  expended  large  Turns  out  of  Zenobia's  treafures  in  repairing 
the  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  majefhic  ruins  of  which  have  been  mention- 
ed. This,  it  mufl;  be  acknowledged,  is  but  a  vciy  lame  account  of  thar 
celebrated  city  ;  nor  do  any  of  (he  Palmyrene  infcriptions  reach  above 
Jhe  Chiiflian  acra,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  city  itfelf  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity.  The  emperor  Juflinian,  made  fome  efforts 
to  reftore  it  to  its  ancient  fDlendor,  but  without  effeft,  for  it  dwindled 
by  degrees  to  its  prefent  wretched  flate.  It  has  been  obferved  very 
juflly,  that  its  architecture,  and  the  proportions  of  its  columns,  are  by 
no  means  equal  in  purity  to  thofe  of  Balbec. 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the  boafted  antiquities  llicwn  by 
the  Greek  arid  Armenian  priefts  in  and  near  Jerufalem,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been  fo  often  razed  to  the  ground,  and  rebuilt  anew^ 
that  no  fee  no  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  fufferings  can  be  afcertained  ; 
and  yet  ihcfe  ecclefiaftics  fubfifi;  by  their  forgeries,  and  pretending  to  I 
guide  travellers  to  every  fpot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Tefla- 
tnent.  They  are,  it  is  true,  under  fevere  contributions  to  the  Turks, 
but  the  trade  ftill  goes  on,  though  much  diminifhed  in  its  profits.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  fepulclire,  as  it  is  called,  faid  to  be  built  by  Hele- 
na, mother  to  Conftantine  the  Oreatj  is  ftill  ftanding,  and  of  tolerable 
good  architeclure  ;  but  its  different  divifions,  and  the  difpoiitions 
made  round  it,  are  chiefly  calculated  to  fupport  the  forgeries  of  its 
keepers.  Other  churches,  built  bv  the  fame  lady,  are  found  in  Palef- 
tine  ;  but  the  country  is  fo  altered  in  its  appearance  and  qualities,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  moli  dcfpicable  of  any  in  Aha,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  a 
rrjodern  traveller  to  attempt  to  trace  in  it  any  veftiges  of  the  kingdom 
of  David  and  Solomon.  But  let  a  fertile  country  be  under  the 
frowns  of  heaven,  and  abandoned  to  tyranny  and  wild  Arabs,  it  will 
in  time  become  a  defert.  Thus  opprefTion  foon  thinned  the  delicious 
plains  of  Italy,  and  the  noted  countries  of  Greece  and  Afia  the  Lefs, 
once  the  glory  of  the  world,  are  now  nearly  deflitute  of  learning,  arts, 
and  people. 

Mecca  and  Medina  are  curiofities  only  through  the  fuperftition  of 
the  Mahometans.  Their  buildings  are  mean,  \»i'hcn  compared  to  Eu- 
ropean houfes  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca,  in  point  of 
architeflure,  makes  but  a  forry  appearance,  though  erefted  on  the  fpot 
where  the  great  prophet  is  faid  to  have  been  born.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  mofque  at  Medina,  where  that  impoflor  was  buried  ;  fo  that 
the  vail  fums  fpent  yearly  by  Mahometan  pilgrims,  in  vifiting  thofe 
iplaces,  are  undoubtedly  converted  to  temporal  ufes.  I  fhall  not  amufe 
the  reader  with  any  accounts  of  the  fpot  which  is  faid  to  have  formed  I 
Paradife,  and  to  have  been  fituated  between  the  river  Euphrates  and 
Tioris,   where  there  are  fome  trafts  wliich  undoubtedly  deferve  that 

name. 
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name.  The  different  ruins,  fome  of  ihem  inexprcfiibly  maonijGcent 
that  are  to  be  found  in  thofc  immeiilc  regions,  cannot  be  approniiatcU 
with  any  certainty  to  their  original  founders  :  fo  great  is  the  ignorance 
m  which  they  have  been  buried  for  thcfc  thoufand  years  pali.  It  is 
indeed  eal'y  to  pionounce  whether  the  ftyls  of  their  buildings  be 
jrcck,  Roman,  or  Saracen  ;  but  all  oiher  information  mull  come 
irom  their  infcriptions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  (nov/  called  Ifmvr)  contains  many 
valuable  antiquities.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Aleppo,  and  a  number 
>)f  other  places  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  now  known  only  by  geo-? 
;raphical  obfervations.  The  kat  of  bid  Tioy  cannot  be  dillinguilhed 
)y  the  fmalleft  veflige,  and  is  known  only  by  its  being  oppohte  to  the 
fle  of  Tenedas,  and  the  name  of  a  brook,  which  the  poets  mno-aiHcd 
nto  a  wonderful  river.  A  temple  of  marble  bi:ilt  in  honour  of  Au- 
[uftus  Caefar,  at  Miiairo  in  Caria,  and  a  few  ftruftures  of  the  fame 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  among  the  antiouiues  that  are  Hill  en- 
ire.  Three  theatres  of  white  marble,  and  a  noble  circus  near  Laodi- 
>;€a,  now  Latichea,  have  fulFered  very  little  from  time  or  barbarifm  ; 
md  fome  travellers  think  that  they  difcern  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
lemple  of  Diana,  near  Ephefus. 

:    CiiiEF  CITIES,  MOSQUES,  and"[       Tlicfc  are  very  numerous,  and  at 

OTiiER  BUILDINGS.  J  the  fame  time  vcrv  infignificant^bg- 

jaufe  they  have  little  or  no  trade,  and  are   greatly   decayed  from  their 

;ncient  grandeur.     Scanderoon  ftands  upon    the  htc  of  Old   Alexari- 

.ria,  but  it  is  now  almoft  depopulated.    Superb  remains  of  antiquity  are 

;ound  in  its  neighbourhood.     Aleppo,  however,    prcferves  a  rcfpe£la"» 

'le  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  Ahatic  Turkey.     It  is   ftill  the  capital 

f  Syria,  and  is  fuperior  in  its   buildings  and  conveniences  to  molt  of 

he  Turkifh  cities.     Its  houfes,  as  ufual  in  the  Eaft,   confift  of  a  large 

ourt,  with  a   dead   wall   to  the  flreet,  an    arcade  or   piazza  running 

i3und  it,  paved  with  marble,  and  an  elegant  fountain  of  the   fame  ixx 

lie  middle.    Aleppo  and  its  fuburbs  are  leven  miks  in  compafs,  (land- 

ig  on   eight  fmall  hills,   on  the  higheft  top  of  which   the  citadel  or 

aftle   is  ercfted,   but  of  no  great  ftrength.     An  old  wall  and  a  broad 

;  itch,  now  in  many  places   turned  into   gardens,   furround   the  city, 

i'hich  contains  235,000  inhabitants,   of  whom   30,000  are  Chriflians, 

ind  5000  are  Jews.     It  is  furnifhed  with  inofl  of  the  conveniences  of 

fe,  excepting  good  watei",  within  the  walls,  and  even  that  is  fupplied 

y  an  aqueduQ:,   dillant  about  four  miles,  laid  to  have  been  ereftcd  bv 

le  emprefs  Helena.     The  llreets  are   narrow,    but   well  paved  with 

;irge  fquare  fconcs,  and  arc  kept  very  clean.     Their  gardens  are  pleal- 

at,  being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive,  fig,  and  piftachio  trees  •,  but  the 

auntry  round  it  rough  and  barren.     Foreign  merchants  are  numerous 

:re,  and  tranlaft  their  bufinefs  in  caravanferas,  or  large  fquare  build- 

igs,   containing    their   ware -houfes,    lodging-rooms,     and  ccmpting- 

ioufes.     The  city  abounds   in  neat,  and   fome   of  them   magnificent 

lofques,  public  bagnios,  which   are   very  refiefhing,    and   baxars,   or 

larket-places,  v/hich  are  form.ed  into  long,  narrow,  arched  or  covered 

rcets,  with  little  fnops,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.     Their  coffee  is 

^ccellent,  and  confidered    by  the  Turks  as  a  high  luxury  ;    and   their 

veet  meats  and  fruits  are  delicious.     European  merchants  live  here  in" 

?ater  fplendor  and  fafety  thari  in  any  other  city  of  thp  Turkifh  em- 

•      '  '  '  '  pirf*, 
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pire  Vv'klcli  is  owing  to  particular  capitulations  with  tite  PoftCf 
Coaches  or  carriages  are  not  ufed  here,  but  perfons  of  quality  ride  or» 
lvor{^3-l>ack  with  a  number  of  fervants  before  them  according  to  their 
rank.  The  Englifli,  French  and  Dutch,  have  confuls,  who  are  much 
refpefted,  and  appear  abroad,  the  Englifli  efpecially,  with  marks  cf 
diftinftion. 

The  hcit  of  the  country  makes  it  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  t(* 
fteep  in  the  open  air,  here,  over  all  Arabia,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft,  for  v^^hich  rcafon  their  houfes  are  flat  on  the  top.  This  prac- 
tice accounts  for  the  early  acquaintance  thofc  nations  liad  with  aflron- 
omv,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  fomc  parts 
of  the  holy  fcripture.  As  the  Turks  are  very  uniform  in  their  way  of 
living,  this  account  of  Aleppo  may  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  Clhe'r 
Turkifli  cities. 

Bagdad,  built  upon  the  Tigris,  not  far,  it  h  fuppofed,  from  the  fite 
of  ancient  Babylon,  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea,  and  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  caliphate,  under  the  Saracens  in  the  twelfth  century. 
This  city  retains  but  few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  fquare,  and  rudely  fortified,  but  the  conveniency 
of  its  fituation  renders  it  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Turkifli  government, 
and  it^  has  dill  a  conhderable  trade,  being  annually  vihted  by  the 
Smyrna.  Aleppo,  and  weftcrn  caravans.  The  houfes  of  Bagdad  are 
generally  large,  built  of  bnck  and  cement,  and  arched  over  to  sdmit 
the  freer  circulation  of  the  air  ;  many  of  their  windows  are  made  of 
elegant  Venetian  glafs,  and  the  ceiling  ornamented  with  chequered 
w^ork.^  Moll  of  the  houfes  have  alfo  a  court-yard  before  them,  in  the 
middle;  of  which  is  a  finall  plantation  of  orange  trees.  The  number  of 
houfes  is  computed  at  80.000,  each  of  which  pays  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Bafliaw,  which  is  calculated  to  produce  300. cool,  flerling.  Their 
haza.rs>.  in.  which  the  tradefmen  have  their  (hops,  are  tolerably  hand- 
fome,- large  and  extenftve,  filled  with  fiiops  of  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dize, t«;  the  number  of  1 2.000.  Thefe  were  erefted  by  the  Perhans, 
when  they  were  in  poffenion  of  the  place,  as  were  alio  their  bagnios, 
at-idalmoft- every  thing  here  worthy  the  notice  of  a  traveller.  In  thisi 
rj.tv  arcfive  mofques,  two  of  which  are  well  built,  and  have  handfomQ 
d©^^es•,  covered  with  varnifhed  tiles  of  different  colours.  Two  cha^ 
ds  are  permitted  for  thofe  of  the  Romifh  and  Greek  perfuafions.  O^ 
the  north-weft  corner  of  the  city  {lands  the  caflle,  which  is  of  whi" 
{Von2,  and  commands  the  river,  confifting  of  curtains  and  baftions, 
which  fomc  large  canon  are  mounted,  with  two  mortars  in  each  b 
tion,  but  in  the  year  1 779,  they  were  fo  honey-combed  and  bad,  ?s  t^ 
be  fuppofed  not  to  fupport  firing.  Below  the  caftlc  by  the  water-fid?, 
is  the  palace  of  the  Turkiflr  governor  ;  and  there  are  feverai  fummer- 
lioufcs  on  the  river,  Vvhich  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  Arabians, 
who  inhabited  this  city  under  the  caliphs,  were  remarkable  for  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  their  dialeft.  . 

Ancient  Affyria  is  now  called  the  Turkifh  Curdiftan,  though  part  o| 
it  is  fubjoa  to  the  Perfians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan;  the  ztkIqi^ 
Nineveh  being  now  a  jieap  of  ruins.  Curdiftan  is  faid  to  be  for  tha 
jBoft  part  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  is  the  refidence  of  a  viceroy,  or 
beglCTbeg.  Orfa,  formerlv  Edcila,  is  the  capital  of  the  fine  province 
of'Mefopotamia.     It  is  now  a  mean  placCj  and  chiefly  fupported  by  a 

manufatlurcj 
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tVianufafture  of  Turkey  leather,  Mouful  is  alfo  in  the  fame  *provi nee, 
a  large  place  fituated  on  the  weft  fliore  of  the  Tigris,  oppofite  to 
where  Nineveh  formerly  ftood. 

Georgia,  or  Gurgiftan,  now  no  longer  fubje£l  to  the  Turks,  is  chiefly 
peooled  by  Ghriftians,  a  brave, warlike  race  of  men.  Their  capital, Tcflis, 
is  a  handforae  city,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  its  inhahilants  heinj^ 
about  30,000.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  b)'  the  fide  of 
the  river  Kur,  and  is  furrounded  by  ftrong  walls,  except  on  the  fide  of 
the  river.  It  has  a  large  fortrefs  on  the  declivity  of  llTe  r.-io\iniain, 
which  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals  and  debtors,  and  the  f^arrifoa 
confifts  of  native  Perfians.  There  are  fourteen  churches  in  Tefli?,  lix 
of  which  belong  to  the  Georgians,  and  the  reft  to  the.  Armenians; 
the  Mahometans  who  arc  here,  have  no  mofques.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  are  manry,  pfcafant  houfcs,  and  fine  srardfn^.  The 
Georgians  in  general  are  by  fome  ti'avellers  faid  to-be  Hie  handfomeft- 
people  in  the  world:  and  lome  think  that  they  exrl)'-' 'received  the 
praftice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox.  They  make-  no  fcraple  of 
idling  and  drinking  wines  in  their  capital,  and  other  towns  :  and  their 
valour  has  procured  ihcm  many  difi.inguifliing  liberties  and  privileges. 
Lately  they  have  formed  an  alliance  v/ith  RufTia,  and  clahncd  its  pro^- 
teflion. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  ftill  retain  part  of 
their  former  trade.  Damafcus  is  called  Sham,  j'.nd  the  approach  to  it' 
by  the  river  is  inexpreffibly  beautiful.  It  contains  a  fine  mofque, 
which  was  formerly  a  Ghriftian  church.  It  ftill  is  famous  for  its  iicel 
works,  fuch  as  fword  blades;  knives,  and  the  like  ;  the  cxcell-ent  tem- 
per of  which  is  faid  to  be  owing'  to  a  quality  jntlrfe  water.  The  in- 
habitants manufa^ure  alfo  thofe  beautiful  filks  ci.lVed  Damaflcs,  from 
their  city,  and  carry  on  a  confiderable  traffic  in  ra'w -a hd^  worked  filk, 
rofe-watcr  extrafled  from  the  famous  damaflc  rcfes,  fruits  and wintf.. 
The  neigliboui hood  of  this  city  13  ftill  beautiful,  efpecially  to  the* 
Turks,  who  delight  in  verdure  and  gardens.  Sidon,  now  Said;  which' 
likewife  lies  within  the  ancient  Phoenicia,  has  flill  fome  tradfc,  and  a' 
tolerable  harbour.  The  tov/n  is  fuuounded  Avith  a  ftone  wall,  a  cifa.- 
del  on  the  land  fide,  and  another  towards  the  iea.  'The'  houfcs  are 
built  chiefly  of  ftone.  and  are  two  ftoricE  high.  The  inhabitants  are' 
about  16,000.  chiefly  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  church,  and  the  place  is 
the  feat  of  a  bifhop  of  that  pcrfuafion.  There  are  in  the' town  two 
public  baths,  and  two  mofques.  It  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land  over  a-- 
gainft  Tyre,  and  both  form  a  bay  of  about  16  miles  in  breadth.  Tyre, 
now  called  Sur,  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Sidon,  fo  fainous  form.crly 
for  its  rich  dye,  is  now  inhabited  by  fcaicely  any  but  a  few  fifliermcn, 
who  live  in  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  There  arc  flrong  walls, 
on  the  land  fide,  of  ftone,  18  feet  high,  and  feven  broad.  The  circum.fer- 
ence  of  the  place  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  ;  and  Chriftian.<j 
and  Mahometans  make  the  number  of  .r,oo.  Some  of  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Tyre  are  ftill  vifible. 

Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  comprehending  the  ancient  provinces  of 
Lydia,  Pamphyjia,  Piiidia.  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia.^  and  Pontus. 
or  Amafia,  all  of  them  territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory,  are  now,  through  the  Turkifli  indolence  and  lyianny,  cither 
forfakcDj  or  a.  theatre  of  rtiins.     The  fites  of  ancient  cities  are  ftill  dif-r 
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cernible  >  and  fo  luxurious  is  nature  in  thofe  countrieSj  that  in  many 
places  file  triunaphs  over  her  fQilorn  condition.  The  felfifti  Turk,s 
cultivate  no  more  land  than  maintains  themfelves  ;  and  their  gardens 
and  lummer-houfes  1^11  up  the  circuit  of  their  inoft  flourifhing  cities. 
The  molt  judicious  travellers,  upon  an  attentive  lurvey  of  thele  coun- 
tries, fully  vindicate  all  that  has  been  faid  by  facred  and  profane  writ- 
ers of  their  beauty,  llrcngth,  fertility  and  population.  Even  Palellirtcs 
a.nd  Judasa,  the  moft  defpie^ble  at  prefent  of  all  thofe  countries,  li? 
buried  withi.i  the  luxuries  of  their  own  foil.  The  Turks  feem  partic- 
ularly fond  of  reprefenting  Judea  in  the  nipfl:  dreadful  colours,  and 
have  formed  a  thoufand  falfchoods  concerning  it,  which  being  artfully 
propagated  by  forne  European  writers,  have  impoled  upqn  weak 
Chi-illians.* 

Under  the  government  of  Sheik  Daher,  the  ally  of  the  famous  Ali 
Bey,  fome  part  of  Falefline  revived.  Ke  enlarged  the  buildings  and 
1,valls  of  St.  John  de  Acre,  formerly  Ptolemais,  and  fhewecl  great  in- 
dulgence to  the  Chrilfians.  Its  inhabitants  were  lately  computed  at 
4O5OOO.  Caifa,  which  flands  on  the  declivity  of  mount  Carmel,  dif- 
tant  about  20  miles  from  Acre,  was  alfo  new  built  and  enlarged  by  Dit- 
her. The  ancient  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  50  miles  wcfl  from  Jerufalem, 
ilands  on  a  rocky  hill,  hath  an  harbour  for  (mall  velfels,  anditscii-r 
cumference  is  about  two  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  7000  ; 
the  weftern  part  of  ths  town  is  inhabited  by  Chriftians.  The  prelent 
Hate  of  Ramah  is  deplorable,  its  walls  in  decay,  and  mofl  of  the  hou- 
ies  empty,  though  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  flill  between  3  and 
4000.  Not  a  hpufc  IS  flandhigof  the  once  magnificent  city  of  Cefarea, 
but  the  remains  of  the  W"lls  tcRifv  its  fprmef  grandeur.  Azotus  is. 
^bout  tv/o  miles  in  circumference,  the  inhabitants  are  near  3000,  and 
moftly  Mahometans  ;  An  old  llrufture  is  lliev/n  here,  v/ithliae  marble 
pillars,  which  is  laid  to  be  the  houle  that  i^ainpfon  pulled  down,  \vhen 
inlulted  by  the  Philiilines.  Gaz^  is  flill  refpcftable,  it  extends  from 
eaft  to  weft  three  miles,  and  is  a  mile  in  breadih,  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  town.  The  laft  is  inhabited  by  the  inferior  Turks  and  Arabs  : 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  feckoned  tp  be  26,000.  It  is  about 
five  miles  from  the  fea,  and  outlide  the  town  is  a  market  for  the  coun- 
try people  to  difpofe  of  their  commodities  to  the  inhabitants,  for  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  |;he  tov/n.  The  country  around  is  very  fer- 
tile, but  its  chief  produce  is  corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  bees- wax,  flax,  and 
(;ptton.  , 

TiTLi;s.]  The  emperor's  titles  are  fwelled  with  all  the  pomp  of 
eaftern  magnificence,     ile  is  ftyled  by  his  lubjc£ts,  the  Shadofu  of  God^ 

a  Gad 

*  The  late  reverend  Di.  Shaw,  profcflor  of  Creek  at  Oxf^rJ,  who  feeiTiSto  have  examin- 
ed that  country  with  an  uncocnnioii  degree  of  accurac),  and  was  qualified  by  the'  ibundelt 
jihilofophy  to  make  a  moif  juli  obfervation,  fays,  that  were  the  Holy  L.ind  as  well  cultivated 
as  Jr.  former  times,  it  would  be  more  fertile  than  ths  very  beft  parts  of  Syria  and  Phsnicia, 
becaufe  the  foil  is  generally  much  richer,  and,  every  thing  coafidered,  yields  larger  crops. 
Therefore  the  barrennels,  fays  he,  of  which  fome  autliors  complain,  does  not  proceed  dorr', 
the  natural  unfruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  but  from  the  want  of  inl'ubitaiu.s,  the  indolence: 
which  prevails  among  the  few  who  poffels  it,  and  the  perpetual  difcords  and  depredations 
of  the  petty  princes  who  (hare  this  Mne  country.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  can  have  but  litll<j 
inclination  to  cultivate  the  earth.  "  la  ralelfine,fays  Mr.  Wood,  we  have  often  feen  the 
Jiulbandman  fowing,  accompanied  by  m\  armed  friend,  to  prevent  his  being  robbed  of  the 
teed."    And,  aftsr  all,  whoever  fows,  ii  uncertaiii  whether  he  Ihall  ever  reap  the  .harvslt. 
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&  Qod  on  Earth,  Brother   to  the   Sun   and  Moon,    Dijpoja-  of  all  earthly 
Crowns,  &c. 

Court  and  seraglio.]  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  education  of 
'ihe  youths  who  are  deligned  for  the  ftale,  the  army,  or  the  navy  ;  but 
they  are  feldom  preferred  till  about  40  years  of  age,  and  they  rhic  by 
their  merit.  They  are  generally  the  children  of  Chriftian  parents,  ci- 
ther taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  preCeots  from  the  viceroys  and  gover- 
nors of  diftant  provinces,  the  mod  beautiful,  and  well  made.  and. 
fprighlly  children  that  can  be  met  with,  and  are  always  reviewed  and 
approved  of  by  the  grand-fignior,  before  they  are  fent  to  the  colleges 
or  feminaries,  where  they  are  educated  for  employments  according  to 
their  genius  and  abilities. 

The  ladies  of  the  feraglio  area  collcftion  of  beautiful  young  women, 
chiefly  fent  as  prefents  from  the  provinces  and  the  Greek  iflands.  moft 
of  them  the  children  of  Chriftian  parents.  The  brave  prince  Ilera- 
clius,  hath  for  fome  years  paCl  abolifhed  the  infamous  tribute  of  chil- 
dren of  both  fexes,  whicii  Georgia  formerly  paid  every  year  to  liie 
Porte.  The  number  of  women  in  the  Harem,  depends  on  the  tafte  of 
the  reigning  monarch  or  fultan.  Selim  had  2000,  Achmet  had  but 
300,  and  the  prefent  fultan  has  nearly  1600.  On  their  admiffion 
thev  are  co.nmitted  to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  to  few  and  em- 
broider, Rnjfic,  dancing,  and  other  accomplifhmcnts,  and  furniflied 
with  the  richell  clothes  and  ornaments.  They  all  fleep  in  feparate 
beds,  and  between  every  fifth  there  is  a  preceptrefs.  Their  chief  gov- 
ernefs  is  called  Katoji  Kiaga,  or  governefs  of  the  noble  young  ladies. 
There  is  not  one  fervant  among  them,  for  they  are  obliged  to  wait  on 
one  another  by  rotation  ;  the  lafl  that  is  entered  ferves  her  who  pre- 
ceded her^  and  hcrfelf.  Thefe  ladies  are  fcarcely  ever  fufrered  to  go 
abroad,  except  when  the  grand-fignlor  removes  from  one  place  to 
another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs  conveys  (hem  to  the  boats, 
which  are  inclofed  with  lattices  and  linen  curtains  ;  and  when  they 
go  by  land  they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  fignals  are  made  at  cer- 
tain didanccs,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach  the  roads  through 
which  they  march.  The  boats  of  the  Harem,  which  carry  the  grand 
fignior's  wives,  are  manned  with  2^  rowers,  and  have  white  cov-ered 
tilts,  fhut  alternately  by  Venetian  blinds.  Among  the  em.peror's  at- 
tendants arc  a  number  of  mutes,  who  aft  and  converfe  by  figns  with 
great  quicknefs,  and  fome  dwarfs  who  are  exhibited  for  the  diverlion 
of  his  majefty. 

When  he  permits  the  women  to  walk  in  the  gardens  of  the  feraglio, 
all  people  are  ordered  to  retire,  and  on  every  fide  there  is  a  guard  of 
black  eunuchs,  with  fibres  in  their  hands,  while  others  go  the  rounds 
in  order  to  hinder  any  pcrfon  from  feeing  them.  If  itn fortunately  anv 
one  is  found  in  the  garden,  even  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence, 
he  is  certainly  killed,  and  his  head  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  grand 
fignior,  who  gives  a  great  reward  to  the  -guard  for  their  vigilance. 
'  Sometimes  the  grand-fignior  pafl'es  into  the  gardens  to  ?mufe  himfelf, 
when  the  v/omen  are  there  :  And  it  is  then  that  thev  make  ufc  of  their 
utmofl  efforts,  by  dancing.  Tinging,  fcducing  gellures,  and  amorous 
blandifhments.  to  enfnare  the  afToclions  of  the  monarch.  It  is  not 
permitted  that  the  monarch  fliouldtake  a  virgin  to  his  bed  except  dr.r- 
ing  the  tolcmn  feftival,  and  on  occafions  of  fome  extraordinarv  rejoic- 
Bb  '       :ngs, 
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ingSj  or  the  arrival  of  fome  good  news.  Upon  fuch  cccafions,  if  the 
fultan  choofes  a  new  companion  to  his  bed,  he  enters  into  the  apart- 
ment of  the  women,  who  are  ranged  in  files  by  the  governcffcs,  to 
whom  he  fpeaks,  and  intimates  the  perfon  he  likes  befl  :  The  ceremo- 
ny of  the  handkerchief,  which  the  grand-fignior  is  faid  to  throw  at  the 
girl  that  he  clefts,  is  an  idle  tale,  without  any  foundation.  As  ioon 
as  the  grand- fignior  has  chofen  the  girl  that  he  has  deftined  to  be  the 
partner  of  his  bed,  all  the  others  follow  her  tothe  bath,  wafhing  and 
perfuming  her,  and  dreffing  her  fuperbly,  condufting  her  finging, 
dancing,  and  rejoicing  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the  grand-fignior,  who 
is  generally,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  already  in  bed.  Scarcely  has  the 
new-ele£led  favourite  entered  the  chamber,  introduced  by  the  grand 
ounucliwho  is  upon  guardjthan  fhe  kneels  down,  and  when  the  fultan  calls 
]ier,  flie  creeps  into  bed  to  him  at  the  foot  oTthebedjifthe  fultan  does  not 
ofder  her  by  Ipecial  grace,  to  approach  by  the  fide  :  After  a  certain 
time,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  fultan,  the  governefs  of  the  girls,  with 
all  her  fuite,  enter  the  apartment,  and  take  her  back  again,  coadufting 
her  with  the  fame  ceremony  to  the  women's  apartments  ;  and  if  by 
good  fortune  fhe  becomes  pregnant,  and  is  delivered  of  a  boy,  fhe  is 
called  afaki  fultanefs,  that  is  to  fay,  fult?nefs-mother  ;  for  the  firft  fon 
Ihehas  the  honour  to  be  crowned,  and  fiie  has  the  liberty  of  forming 
her  court.  Eunuchs  are  alfo  affigned  for  her  guard,  and  for  her  par- 
ticular fervice.  No  other  ladies,  though  delivered  of  boys,  are  either 
crowned,  or  maintained  with  fuch  coflly  diftinftion  as  the  firft  :  How- 
ever, they  have  their  fervice  apart,  and  handfome  appointments.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  fultan,-  the  mothers  of  the  male  children  are  fliut 
up  in  the  old  feraglio,  from  whence  they  can  never  come  out  any 
more,  unlefs  fome  one  of  tlieir  fons  afccnd  the  throne.  Baron  de  Tott 
informs  us,  that  the  female  flave  who  becomes  the  mother  of  a  fultan, 
and  lives  long  enough  to  fee  her  ion  mount  the  throne,  is  the  only 
woman  who,  at  that  period,  acquires  the  diftinftion  of  Sultana 
Mother  :  She  is  till  then  in  the  interior  of  her  priion,  with  her  ft)n, — 
The  title  of  Bache  Kadiin,  principal  women,  is  the  firit  dignity  of  the 
grand-fignior^  Harem,  and  fhe  has  a  larger  allowance  than  thofe  who 
have  the  title  of  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  woman,  v/hich  are  the  four 
free  women  the  Koran  allows. 

History.  1  For  the  beft  hiflory  of  the  Turks,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Turkifli  or  Ottoman  Empire,"  in  4  vols.  8vo» 
Trandated  from  the  French  of  Mignot,  by  A.  Hawkins,  Efq.  Print- 
ed in  1  787.  and  fold  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  London. 
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Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees* 

Length    4000  7   ,    .  /50  and   150  eaft  long. 

Breadth  2400  j   ^=^^^^"  \30  and     72  north  lat. 

Boundaries.  TT  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  dcfire  him  to  de- 
JL  pend  upon  the  accounts  given  us  by  geographers,  of 
the  extent,  limits,  and  fituation  of  thefe  vafl  regions.  Even  the  em- 
prefs  of  Ruffia  and  her  miniilry  are  ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with 
the  Chinefc,  the  Pcrfians,  and  other  nations.  Tartary,  taken  in  it5 
fullefl  extent,  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  North  ;  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  Eaft  •,  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Cafpian. 
Sea,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  on  the  Weft. 

Grand  divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towng.     Sq.  M, 

xT^..,i        a    r    T        r  Kamtfchatka Tartars"!    f  Kamtfchatka 
North-eaft  divihon  •,'   t  n.   .n     •  n-    .  f-  •s   t  1     ./i    • 

\  Jaftutfkoi  1  artars      J   \  Jakutlkoi 

(  Bratfki  "^    T  Bratfki  ^ 

South-eaft  divifion  J  Thibet  and  Mogul      L  \  p^^^^*^  [985,380 

I     ^''''''  J    iKudak  J 

North-weft  divifion  (SToieda  |    f  Mangafia 

\  Oftiatk  J    \  Kortlkoi 

ic      .L        n.  J-    T       f  Circa ihan  and  Aftra- 1    f  Terki 
bouth-welt  divinon  ■>         ,        ry.    .  ^  •{    a  a       i. 

|_      chan  lartary  J    ^  Ailrachan 

["Siberia  ]     [""Ibbolflv 

Middle  divifion.       J.  Kalmuc  Tartary  >  <  Bokharia  850,000 

[Ufheck  Tartary  J     [Samarcand        339,840 

Kamtfchatka  is  a  great  peninfula,  which  extends  from  North  to 
South  about  feven  degrees  thirty  minutes.  It  is  divided  into  four 
d'iftritls,  Bolcherefk,  Tigilikaia  Krepoft,  Verchnei  or  Upper  Kamt- 
-fchatkoi  Oftrog,  and  Nifhnei  or  Lower  Kamtfchatkoi  Oftrog. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  are  Caucafus  in  Circaffia, 
and  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Ararat  fo  contiguous  to  it,  that  they 
appear  like  a  continuation  of  the  fame  mountain,  which  crofTes  all 
Afia,  from  Mongrelia  to  the  Indies  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Stolp,  in 
r.he  North. 

Se4.s.]  Thefe  are  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
Cafpian  Sea. 

Rivers.]  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  runs  a 
courfe  of  two  thoufand  miles  :  The  Oby,  which  divides  Afia  from 
Europe  ;  the  Tabol,  Irtis,  Gcncfa  or  Jenfka  ;  the  Burrumpooter,  the 
Lena,  and  the  Argun,  which  divides  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe    empires. 

Air,  CLIMATE,  SOIL,!       The  air  of  this  country  is  very  diftercnt, 

AND  PRODUCE.        J  by  rcafon  of  its   vaft  extent  from   north  to 

fouth  ;  the  northern  parts  reaching  beyond  the  arftic  polar  circle,    and 

the  foulhern  being  in  the  f^me  latitudes  with  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 

P?rt  of  Turkey. 
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ISfova  Zembla  and  the  RufFia  Lapland  arc  moft  uncomfortable  rc^ 
gions  ;  the  earth,  which  is  covered  with  fnow  nine  months  in  the 
year,  being  extremely  barren,  and  every  where  incumbered  with  uu- 
wholefome  marfhes,  uninhabited  mountains,  and  impenetrable  thick- 
neffes.  The  climate  of  Siberia  is  cold,  but  the  air  pure  and  whole- 
fome  ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  obfervcs,  that  its  inhabitants  in  all  probability 
would  live  to  an  extreme  old  age,  if  thev  were  not  fo  much  addifted 
to  an  immoderate  ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Siberia  produces  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  almoft  to  the  6oth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  Cab- 
bages, radifhe.s,  turnips,  and  cucumbers,  thrive  here  tolerably  well  ; 
but  fcarcely  anv  other  greens.  All  experiments  to  bring  fruit  trees  to 
bear,  have  hitherto  been  in  vain  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
induflry  and  patience  may  at  length  overcome  the  rudenefs  of  the  cli- 
mate. Currants  and  Rraivberries  of  feveral  forts  are  faid  to  grov/  hers 
in  as  great  perfeftion  as  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  Herbs,  as  well  me- 
dicinal as  common,  together  with  various  eatable  roots,  are  found  very 
generally  here  ;  but  there  are  no  bees  in  all  Siberia.  Aftrachan,  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Tartary,  are  extremely  fertile,  owing  more  to  na- 
ture than  induflrv.  The  parts  that  are  cultivated  produce  excellent 
fruits  of  almolh  all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe,  efpecrally  grapes, 
which  are  rcckonfed  the  largeft.  and  fineO:  in  the  world.  Their  fum- 
mers  ate  very  dry  :  and  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tobci-,  the  air  is  peflefed.iand  the  foil  fometimes  ruined,  by  incredible 
quantities  of  locufls,  Mr.  Bell,  who  travelled  v/ith  the  Rufhan  ?m- 
bafl'ador  to  China,  reprefents  fome  parts  of  Tartarv  as  deiirable'  and 
fertile  countries,  the  grafs  growing  Inontancoully  to  an  amazing 
height.  The  country  of  Thibet  is  the  higheft  in  Aiia,  and  is  a  part  of 
that  elevated  traft  which  gives  rife  to  tlie  rivers  of  India  and  China, 
and  thofe  of  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Tartary. 

Metai.s  and  min'erals.]  It  is  faid  that  Siberia  contains  mines  of 
gold,  blver,  copper,  iron,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  loadlloiies  ;  a  fort  of 
large  teeth  found  here,  creates  fome  difpute  among  the  uaturalifts, 
whether  th'^y  belong  to  elephants,  or  are  a  nferine  produftion  •,  their 
appearance  is  certainly  whimfical  and  curious,  when  poliftied  with 
art  and  fkilL 

Animals.]  Thefe  arc  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  wolves,  and  all 
the  other  land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  common  in  the  north 
parts  of  Europe.  Their  hovfes  arc  of  a  good  iize  for  the  faddle,  and 
very  hardv  :  As  they  run  wild  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old, 
they  are  generally  headflrOng.  Near  Aftrachan  there  is  a  bird  called 
by  tha  RulTians  haoa,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  fomething  larger  than  a 
fvvan  ;  he  has  a  broad  bill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag  that  may  contain 
a  quart  or  more  ;  he  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  on  feeing  a 
fhoal.  or  fry  of  fmall  fifhes,  fpreads  his  wings  and  drives  tliem  to  a 
fhallow,  where  he  gobbles  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  into  his  bag,  and 
then  going  afhore,  eats  them,  or  carries  them  to  the  young.  Some 
travellers  take  this  bird  to  be  the  pelican. 

The  forefls  of  Siberia  are  well  (locked  with  a  variety  of  animals, 
fome  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  Thefe  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  food  and  clothes  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  furnifii 
them  with  commodities  for  an  advantageous  trade.  Siberia  may  be 
confideredas  the  native  country  of  black  foxes,  fables,  and  ermines, 
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the  fkins  of  which  are  Aiperior  to  thofe  of  rnry  part  of  the  woild. 

Horfes  and  cattle  are  in  great  plenty,  and  fold  at  low  prices. 

PopuiATiox,  ixHAiu  TATTs,  MANNERS,  1  Wc  Can  form  HO  pfob- 
ci.sioMS,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.  /  ahlc  gutls  as  to  the  num- 
ber  of  inhabitants  in  Tartary  ;  but  from  numy  circumflances  we  rtmfl 
conclude,  that  they  arc  far  from  being  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
their  country.  They  arc  in  general  ftrong  made,  flout  men  ;  their  fa- 
i-es  broad,  their  nofes  fiattifh.  their  eyes  fmall  and  black,  but  very 
quick  ;  their  beards  are  fca^cely  vifible,  as  they  continually  thin  them 
by  pulling  out  the  hairs  by  iW  roots.  M.  le  Ckrc's  account  of  the 
Tartars  for  Tatars  as  he  calls  them)  juft  publifhcd.  is  curious.  He  ob- 
tained the  infonnatiun  on  which  it  is  founded,  from  two  princes  and 
fevcral  Mourzas  of  that  nation.  Their  origin  is  the  fame  with  ib.at  of 
the  ancientTurks  ;  and  Turk  was  the  general  denomination  of  this 
people  until  the  time  thr.t  Zingis-Khan  made  himfelf  mafier  of  the 
North  of  Afia  ;  nay,  they'  ftill  retain  this  title  among  thtmfelves, 
though,  after  the  period  now  mentioned,  the  ncighbouiing  nations 
give  to  all  their  tribes  the  general  appellation  of  Tartars.  The  term 
horde,  according  to  him,  does  not  fignify  properly  a  tribe  ;  it  denotes  a 
tribe  ailcmbled,  either  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  or  for  other  politi- 
(\d  reafons. 

1  he  beauty  of  the  Circaffian  women  is  a  kind  of  ftaple  commodity 
i:;  that  country  ;  for  parents  there  make  no  fcruple  of  k-\Uiiy  their 
■daughters  to  recruit  the  feragiios,  or  rather  /7a rm/ of  the  great  men  of 
1  urkey  and  Perfia,  They  are  purchafcd,  M'hcn  young,  by  merchants, 
><nd  taught  fuch  accomplifhments  as  fuit  their  capacities,  to  render 
them  more  valuable  againft  the  day  of  fale. 

J  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Circalhan  women  are  extremely  well 
ftiaped.  v;ith  exceeding  fine  features,  fmooth,  clear  complexions,  and 
,beautif::l  black  eyes,  which  with  their  black  hair  hanging  in  two  tref- 
fes'.  one  on  each  fide  the  face,  give  them  a  moft  lovely  appearance  : 
They  wear  a  black  coif  on  their  heads,  covered  with  a  fine  white  cloth 
tied  under  the  chin.  During  the  fummer  they  go  almofl.  naked.  They 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  chafte,  though  thev  feldom  want  op- 
portunity to  be  otherwife  ;  for  it  is  an  eftablifhed  point  of  good  man^ 
ners  among  them,  that  as  foon  as  any  pcrfon  com.es  in  to  fp^ak  to  the 
wife,  the  hufband  goes  out  of  the  houfe  ;  but  whether  this  contincncy 
of  tlieirs  proceeds  from  their  own  gencrofity,  to  rccompenfe  ihcii-  huf- 
bands  for  the  confidence  they  put  in  them,  or  has  .its  foundation  only 
in  fame,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  Their  language  they  have  in 
common  with  the  other  neiglibouring  Tartars,  although  the  chief  peo- 
ple among  them  are  not  ignorant  of  the  Ruffian:  The  apparel  of 
the  men  of  Circaffia  is  much  the  lame  v^ith  that  of  the  Nagayans,  only 
|thcir  caps  are  Ibmething  larger,  and  their  cloaks  being  ""li'kcwifc  of 
coarle  cloth  or  fheep-fkins,  are  faflened  only  at  the  neck  "with  a  ftring, 
md  as  they  arc  not  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  body,  they  turn 
hem  round  according  to  the  wind  and  weather. 

_  Ihe  Tartars  are  in  general  a  wandering  fort  of  people  ;  in  their  pk- 
igrmations  they  fet  out  in  the  fpring,  their  number  in  one  body  be- 
ng  frequently  10.000,  preceded  by  their  flocks  and  herds.  When 
hey  corne  to  an  inviting  fpot,  they  live  upon  it  till  all  its  grafs  and 
erdure  IS  eaten  up.     They    have 'little  money,   except  what  tlicy  get 
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from  their  neighbours  the  Ruffians,  Perftans,  or  Turks  in  exchange  for 
cattle  ;    with  this  they  purchafe  cloths,  filks,  ftuffs,    and  other  app.rQ 
for  their  women.     They  have  tcw  mechanics,  except  thofe  who  make 
arms.     They  avoid  all  labour  as  the  greateft  ftavery  ;  their   only   em- 
ploym-nt  is  tending  their  flocks,  hunting,  and  managing  their  horie. 
If  they  are  angry  with  a  perfon,   they  wi!h  he  may  l.ve   in   one   fixed 
place,  and  work  like  a  Ruffian.     Among  themlclves  they  are  very  hof- 
bitable,  and  wonderfully  fo  to  ftrangers  and  travellers,  who  <:onfHc"- 
Llly  put  themfelves  under  their  proteaion.    1  ney  are  naturally  of  an 
eafy:  cheerful  temper,  always  difpofed  to  lau^^hter,  and  fc  dom  deprell- 
ed   by  care  and  melancholy.     When  any   of  the,r  people  are  inf.  ni  , 
through  great  age,   or  feized  with  diRempers  reckoned  l^^^'^^^^'^i 
faid    they  make  a  fmall  hut  for  the  patient  near  feme  river,  m  which  , 
thev  leave  h,m  with  fome  provifions,  and  felaom  or  never  return  to 
vifit  him.     On  fuch   occafions  they  fay   they  do   their  pa-nts  a  good 
office    in  fendina   them  to  a  better  world.     Notwithflandmg  th>s  be- 
hfviour,    many  nations  of  the  Tartars,  efpecially  towan'ds  the   fouth 
^  tra6hble,  humane,  and  are  fulceptible  of  pK>us  and  virtuous  le,^^ 
ments.     Thdr  affeaion  for  their  fathers   and  their  f^b.- Ajn  to  theif| 
authority,    cannot  be   exceeded;  and  th-.s  noble  quality  of  filial  lou 
has  diftinguiffied  them  in  all  ages.      Hiftory  tells  us,  that  Danus,  km 
of  Perfia,  having  invaded  them  with  all  the  forces  of  his  empne     ar^^ 
the  Scythians  reLing  by  little  and  little,  Danus  f''^^.''^^f;J''l' 
demand  where  It   wal  they  propofed  to   conclude   ^beir  i^t  ea      anS 
.vhen  they   intended  to  begin   fighting.     They   returned   fot  aidvvcr^ 
with  a  fpiJit  peculiar  to  that  people,  "  They  had  no  cities  or  cuUivaJj 
ed  fields,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  (hould  give  h.m  battle     h^X 
\vhen  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their  fathers  monuments,  h. 
fhould  underRand  in  what  manner  the  Scythians  ufed  to  fight 

The  Tartars   are   inured  to  horfeman(hip  from  their  Infancy      thej_ 

feldom  appear  on  foot.     They  are   dextrous  in  ftiooting  at  a  mark,  irlj 

fomuTh  dTat  a  Tartar,  Xvhile  at  full  gallop,  Will  fp  it  a  pole  w^h  an  ar| 

ow   thouo-h  at  a  confiderable  dillance.     Thedrefs  of  the  men    s  ve  | 

imn'lc  and  fit  for  aaion  ;  it  generally  confifls  -[-^^-^\^f^[^f^ 

.arrow  fleeves  made  of  deer's  Mn,  both  of  one  piece,  and  H^^-^^^ 

limbs.     The  Tartars  live  in  huts  half  funk  under  ground  ;  t^^y  ha^^| 

fire  in  the  middle,   with  a  hole  in   the    top   ^o  .^^^^  «"^  ^'\^'^°'^'' ^!| 

benches  round  the  fire  to  fi.  or 'ae  upon.     Th.s  feems  to  be  the  con^ 

:non  method  of  living  among  all  the  northern  nations   f^""^  ^  phj^ 

eaftward,  to  the  Japanefe  ocean.     In  the  extreme  n^'^^^^'^- P;^  '^^^^j! 

during  the  winter,  every  family  burrows  itfeil  as  ^l^^^^,^.  ""^f-^- §^^X 

and  we  are   told, 'that   fo  fociable    are  they   ^  their  dffpofitions  that 

they  make  fubterrancous  communications  with  each  other,  io  that  they 

n^ay  bl  faid  to  live  m  an  invifible  city.     Thfe  Tartars  are  nBmoderately 

S  of  horfe-flefh,  efpecially  if  it  be  young,  and  a  ^'t^e  -nt^ed,  whic^ 

makes  their  cabbins    extremely  naufeous.     Though  horf.-flcfh  be  pr  f 

ferred  raw  by  feme  northern  tribes,  the  general  way  f  f'^V''\;l 

terithas  be^n  fmoked   and  dried.     The  Tartars  purchal^  then  wvc 

with  cattle.     In  their  marriages  they  are  not  very  delicate      L.ttic  o 

vio  difference  is  made    between    the  child  of  a  .^°"^^f;"J  ^JXn  is  al 

that  of  the   wife;  but   among   the   heads  of  .^"»^.^%^'^^  "^^^/f^"    '^ 

ways  preferred  to  the  fucceffion.     After  a  wife  is  turned  of  fort),  in 
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is  employed  in  menial  duties  as  another  fervant,  and  as  fucli  muft  at- 
tend the  young  wives  who  iucceed  to  their  places  ;  nor  is  it  uncom- 
mon, in  fome  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes,  lor  a  father  to  many  his 
own  daughter. 

The  defcendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Siberia  are  flill  moft  of 
them  idolaters.  They  conufl  of  many  nations,  entirely  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  manner  of  living,  religion,  language,  and  counte- 
nances. But  in  this  they  agree,  that  none  of  them  follow  agriculture, 
which  is  carried  on  by  lome  Tartars,  and  fuch  as  are  converted  to 
Chriflianitv.  A  few  of  them  breed  cattle,  and  others  follow  hunting. 
The  populafion  of  Siberia  has  been  much  increafed  fince  it  became  a 
Ruffian  province  ;  for  the  Ruffians  have  founded  therein  a  number  of 
towns,  fortrelfcs.  and  villages.  Notwithilandlng  which  it  prefents 
but  a  void  and  defert  view  ;  fince,  by  its  extent  it  is  capable  of  fup- 
portin?  feveral  millions  more  thsn  it  at  prefent  contains.  For  the 
njanners  and  cuftoms  of  the  other  Tartars  belonging  to  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire, we  refer  to  our  account  of  that  country. 

RELiGiO:i>;.]  The  religion  of  the  Tartars  fomewhat  refembles  their 
civil  government,  and  is  commonly  accommodated  to  that  of  their 
neighbours  ;  for  it  partakes  of  the  Mahometan,  the  Gentoo,  the  Greek, 
and  even  the  Catholic  religions.  Some  of  them  are  the  groffefl  idola- 
ters, and  woifliip  little  rude  images  drefl'ed  up  in  rags.  Each  has  his 
own  deity,  with  who^n  they  make  very  free  when  matters  do  not  go 
according  to  their  own  mind. 

The  Circaffian  religion  is  Paganifm,  for  notwithftanding  they  ufe 
circumcifion  among  them,  they  have  neither  prieft,  alcoran,  or  mofque, 
like  other  Mahometans.  Every  body  here  offers  his  own  facrifice  at 
pleafure,  for  which,  however,  they  have  certain  days,  eftablifhed  rather 
by  cuflom  than  any  podtive  command  :  I'heir  moft  foleir.n  facrifice  is 
offered  at  the  death  of  their  neareft  friends,  upon  which  occafion  both 
men  and  women  meet  in  the  field  to  be  prefent  at  the  offering,  which 
is  a  he-goat  ;  and  having  killed,  they  flay  it,  and  flretch  the  fkin  with 
the  head  and  horns  on,  upon  a  crofs  at  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  placed 
commonly  in  a  quickfct  hedge  (to  keep  the  cattle  from  it,)  and  near 
the  place  the  facrifice  is  offered  by  boiling  and  roafting  the  llefh.  which 
t-hey  afterwards  eat.  When  the  feaft  is  over,  tlie  men  rife,  and  hav- 
ing paid  their  adoration  to  the  fliin,  and  muttered  over  fome  certain 
prayers,  the  Vvomen  withdraw,  and  che  men  conclude  the  ceremonv 
with  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  aqua  vita?,  and  this  generally  ends  in 
a  quarrel  before  they  part. 

But  the  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  and 
Laffa,  a  large  tra£l  of  Tartary,  bordering  upon  China,  are  the  moft  re- 
markable, and  the  moft  wortliy  of  attention.  The  Thibetians  are  pov- 
erned  by  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Delai  Lama,  who  is  not  only  fubmitted 
to,  and  adored  by  them,  but  is  alio  the  great  objcft  of  adoration  for 
the  various  tribes  of  Heathen  Tartars,  who  roam  through  the  vaft 
traft  of  continent  which  llretches  from  the  banks  of  the  \'\'olaa,  to 
Korea  on  the  fea  of  Japan.  He  is  not  only  the  fovereign  pontiff,  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Deity  on  earth  ;  but,  as  fuperftition  is  ever  the 
ftrongeft,  where  it  is  moft  removed  from  its  objeft,  the  more  remote 
Tartars  abfolutely  regard  him  as  the  Deity  himfelf.  They  believe 
Jii'n  to  be  immortal,  apd  endowed  with  all  knowledge  and  virtue.  Ev- 
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erv  year  they  come  up  from  different  parts,  to  worfnip  and  make  rich 
offerings  at  his  flirine  :  Even  the  emperor  of  China,  who  is  a  Man- 
chnu  Tartar,  does  not  fail  in  acknowledgements  to  him  in  his  religious 
capacity,  though  the  Lama  is  tributary  to  him,  and  aftually  entertains, 
at  a  great  expenfe,  in  the  palace  of  Peking,  an  inferior  Lama,  deputed 
as  his  nvtiicio  from  Thibet,  The  opinion  of  thofe  who  are  reputed 
the  mod  orthodox  among  the  Tliibetians  is,  that  when  the  grand  Lama 
fcems  to  die,  either  of  old  ag'e  or  infirmity,  his  foul  in  htl  only  quits  a 
crazy  habitation,  to  look  for  another  younger  or  better,  and  it  is  dif- 
covercd  again  in  the  body  of  lome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known 
only  to  the  Lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  appears.  In 
I77.1.  the  Grand.  Lama  was  an  infant,  which  had  been  dilcovered  fome 
time  before  by  the  Tayfhoo  Lama,  who  in  authority  and  fanfility  of 
.  charafter  is  next  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and  during  his  minority  afts  as 
chief.  The  lamas,  who  form  the  moft  numerous,  as  well  as  the  mod 
pov.'crfulbodv  in  the  ftate,  have  the  priefthood  entirely  in  their  hands; 
5ind,  befjdes,  fill  up  many  m.onaftic  orders,  which  are  held  in  great 
veneration  among  them.  The  rehdence  of  the  Grand  Lama  is  at  Pato- 
li,  a  vafl  palace  on  a  mountain  near  the  banks  of  the  Barampooter, 
about  feven  miles  from  Laila.  The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  made 
a  treaty  with  ihe  Lama  in  1774.*  The  religion  of  Thibet,  though  in 
many  refpcfts  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Indian  Bramins,  yet  in  others 
has  a  great  affniity  to  it.  The  Thibetians  have  a  great  veneration  for 
the  cow,  and  highly  refpeft  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  the  fource  of 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  heaven.  The  Sunniaffes,  or  Indian  pil- 
grims, often  vi fit  Thibet  as  an  holy  place,  and  the  Lama  always  enter- 
tains a  bodv  of  two  or  three  hundred  in  his  pay.  Befides  his  religious 
^'nfluence  and  authority,  the  Grand  Lama  is  poffeifed  of  unlimited 
power  throughout  his  dominions,  vvhich  are  very  cxtenlive,  and  ffretch 
to  Bengal. 

Another  religion,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Tartars,  is  that 
of  Schamanifm.  The  profeffors  of  this  religious  f^tl  believe  in  one  Su- 
preme God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  They  believe  that  he  loves  his 
creation,  and  all  his  creatures  ;  th  .»'he  knows  every  thing,  and  is  3I! 
powerful  •,  but  that  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  particular  aftions  of 
r.en,  being  too  great  for  them  to  be  able  to  offend  him,  or  to  do  any 
thing  that  can  be  meritorious  in  his  fight.  But  they  alfo  maintain,  that 
the  Supreme  Being  has  divided  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
deffioy  of  men,  among  a  great  number  of  fubaltern  divinities,  under 
iiis  C'^)mmand  and  control,  but  who  ncvcrthelefs  generally  aft  accord- 
ing to  their  own  fancies  ;  and  therefore  mankind  cannot  difpenfe  with 
ufuicv  all  the  means  in  their  pov/er  for  obtaining  their  favour.  Ihey 
likcwiil;  fuppofe,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  thefe  inferior  deities  abomin- 
ate and  puniili  premeditated  villainy,  fra\id,  and  cruelty.  They  are  all 
f.nnly  pcrfuaded  of  a  future  cxiftence  ;  but  they  have  many  fuperffi- 
liouo'notions  and  praftices.  Among  all  the -Schamanes,  women  are 
cnnlulcred  as  beings  vafUy  inferior  to  men,  and  ?re  thought  to  have 
been  crccUedonlv  for  their  fcnfual  plcafurc,   to  p«30ple  the  wcild.   and 

to 

*  The  fort  of  Dcllmacctta  which  com-TTtrided  thi  prir.cip:i!  pafs  through  the  ridee  o\  the 
p. )Otan  raoiint.iiiis,  W33  taken  by  Jlonn,  by  Captain  Jones  in  J "73,  ai.d  the  fame  ot  this 
Kijiloit  rauJe  ihs  Thibetians  fu2  for  peate. 
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to  look  afterhoufehold  affairs  :   And  in  confcqucnce  of  thefe  princi- 
ples, they  are  treated  with  much  levevity  and  contempt. 

Curiosities.]  Thefe  are  comprehended  in  the  remains  of  the  build- 
ings, left  by  the  above  mentioned  great  couqiicrors  and  -their  rucccKors. 
Remains  of  ditches  and  ramparts  arte  frequently  met  with,  which  here- 
t-ofore  either  f\uroundcd  fmall  towns,  now  quite  demolilhed,  or  were 
defigned  for  the  defence  of  camps,  forts, or  caftles,  tlie  vcftiges  of  which 
are  often  to  be  dilcovered  upon  the  fpot,  as  well  as  other  traces  of  de- 
cayed im.portance.  Many  of  them  are  in  tolerable  prefer vation,  and 
make  fnme  figure  even  at  prefent. 

The  defert  of  Kirguis  abounds  in  the  relics  of  opulent  cities.  Some 
geld  and  ftlver  coins  have  been  found,  with  feveral  manufcripts  neatly 
written,  which  have  been  carried  to  Peteriburg,  In  1720.  fays  M. 
X'^oltaire,  in  his  hiftory  of  Peter  the  Great,  there  were  found  in  Kal- 
muc  Tartary  a  fubterraneous  houle  of  ftone,  fomeurns,  lamps,  and  ear- 
rings, an  equellrian  ftatue,  an  oriental  prince  with  a  diadem  on  his 
head,  two  women  feated  on  thrones,  and  a  roll  of  matnifcripts.  which 
was  fent  by  Peter  the  Great  to  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris, 
and  proved  to  be  in  the  language  of  Thibet.  About  80  miles  from 
Taffa  is  the  lake  Palte,  or  Jangfo  ;  of  that  extent,  the  natives  fay  it  re- 
quires 18  days  to  walk  round  it.  In  the  middle  of  it  are  iflands,  one 
of  which  is  the  feat  of  the  Lamajj'a  Tiircepama,  or  the  Great  Regenerate, 
iij  whom  the  Thebetians  think  a  divine  fpirit  inhabits  as  in  the  Great 
Lama. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Of  thefe  v/e  know. little  but  the  nam.ss,  and 
that  they  are  in  general  no  better  than  fixed  hordes.  They  may  be  laid 
to  be  places  of  abode  rather  than  towns  or  cities,  for  we  do  not  find 
that  they  are  under  any  regular  government,  or  that  they  can  make  a 
defence  againft  any  enemy,  1  he  few  places,  liowever,  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  diviiions  of  this  country,  merit  notice.  To- 
bolfk  and  Aflrachan  are  confiderable  cities,  the  firft  containing  15^000 
and  the  latter  70,500  inhabitants.  Foits,  villages,  and  towns  have  alfo 
lately  been  ereftcd  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  for  civilizing  the  in- 
habitants,  and  rendering  them  obedient  to  the  Ruffian  government. 

Teiki,  the  capital  of  Circaffian  Tartar)',  is  feated  in  a  fpacious  plain 
en  an  iHand  formed  by  the  rivers  Terki  and  Buftiow,  and  is  garrifoned 
by  20CO  regulars,  and  lOoo  Coffacks.  It  is  well  fortified  with  ram- 
parts and  baftions  in  the  moJern  ftyle,  well  ftored  with  cannon,  and 
has  always  a  confiderable  gariifon  in  it,  under  the  command  of  a  gov- 
ernor. The  Carcaffian  prince  who  refidcs  here,  is  allowed  five  bun- 
dled Ruffians  for  his  guard,  but  none  of  his  own  fubjcfts  are  permitted 
to  dwell  within  any  part  of  tlie  fortifications.  Ever  lince  the  reduc- 
tion of  thofe  parts  to  the  obedience  of  Ruffja,  they  have  put  in  all  pla- 
ces of  flrcngth,  not  only  Ruffian  garrifons  and  go\  ernors,  but  magif- 
trates,  and  priefts  for  the  cKercife  of  the  ,Chriftian  religion;  yet  the 
Circaffian  Tartars  are  governed  by  their  own  princes,lords,  and  judges, 
but  thefe  adminiffer  juflice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  importance,  not  without  the  prefence  of  the  Ruffian  governors, 
being  all  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  impeiial  majeffy. 

Tarku  is  the  capital  of  Dageftan,  and  contains  3000  houies,  two  ffo- 
ries  high,  platformed  at  the  top  for  walking-  1'he  Tartars  of  this 
prcvlnce   are  numerous,  and  Mahometans,   governed   by   a  fliefkel, 

whole; 
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whofe  office  is  eleftive.  The  city  of  Derbent  is  fituatetl  on  the  Caf- 
pian  niorc,  and  called  the  ftontier  of  Perfia,  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
hid  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  he  here  received  the  vifit 
from  the  Amazonian  queen  Thaleftris.  It  is  now  inclofed  with  a  broad 
ftrong  wall,  built  with  large  fquare  ftones,  hard  as  marble,  from  the 
quarries  in  Caucafus.  Laffa  is  a  fmall  city,  but  the  houfes  are  of  flone, 
and  are  fpacious  and  lofty. 

Commerce  an'd  manufactures.]  This  head  makes  no  figure  in 
the  hiftory  of  Tartary,  their'  chief  traffic  confifting  in  cattle,  {kins, 
beavers,  rhubarb,  mufk,  and  fifn.  The  Aftrachans,  notwithfhanding 
their  interruptions  by  the  wild  Tartars,  carry  on  a  confiderable  traffic 
into  Perlia,  to  which  they  export  leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and 
fome  European  manufafturcs. 

History.  |  Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Sc\  thia,  peopled  tlie  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  fur- 
nifhed  ihofe  amazing  numbers  who,  under  various  names,  deftroyed 
the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  is  now  but  very  thinlv  inhabited-  and  thofe 
fine  provinces,  where  learning  and  the  arts  redded,  are  now  fcenes  of 
horror  and  barbarity.  This  mull  have  been  owing  to  the  dreadful 
m:iffacres  made  among  the  nations  by  the  two  above  mentioned  con- 
querors and  their  delcendants  ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  in  their 
hiftories  than  their  putting  to  the  fword  three  or  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  people  in  a  few  days. 

The  country  of  Ufbcc  7'artary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  more  powerful 
empire  than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece.  It  was  not  only  the  native  coun- 
try, but  the  favourite  refidence  of  Zingis,  or  Jcnghis  Khan  and  Tam- 
erlane, who  enriched  it  with  the  fpoils  of  India  and  the  eaftern  world. 
But  fome  authors  have  abfurdly  qucFcioned  the  veracity  of  the  hillori- 
ans  of  thefe  greai  conquerors,  though  it  be  better  eftablilhed  than  that 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  v/riters.  The  former,  about  the  yeari?.OD 
ma<le  himfelf  maPLcr  of  thofe  regions,  which  form  at  this  day  the  Afia- 
tic  partof  tlic  RuRian  empire  ;  and  his  fon  Baton  Sagin  made  himfelf 
mader  of  Southern  Rulha,  and  peopled  it  with  Tartar  colonies,  which 
are  now  confounded  or  blended  with  the  Ruffians.  Long  ^nd  heavily 
did  the  Tartar  yoke  gall  the  neck  of  Ruffia,  till  alleviated  by  the  divi- 
fions  among  themlelves.  But  not  till  Ivan  III.  who  afcended  the  Ruf- 
fian throne  in  1462,  were  they  delivered  from  thefe  uailike  invaders. 
He  repeatedly  defeated  th.em,  fubdued  the  kingdom  of  Kafan  and  oth- 
ther  provinces,  and  made  his  name  refpe^ed  in  all  that  quarter. 

Tamerlane's  memory  has  been  more  permanent  than  that  of  Zingis 
Khan,  his  defeat  of  the  Turkifh  emperor  Bajazet  hath  been  before  no- 
ticed in  the  hiftory  of  that  nation,  and  great  were  his  conquefts.  and 
his  name,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  porper  dominions.  His  defcent 
is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the  Khans  and  petty  princes  of  Tartary,  but 
by  the  emperor  of  Indoftan  hiiTilelf.  The  capital  of  this  country  is 
Bokharia,  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Bucharia  ; 
fituated  in  the  latitude  of  39  degrees  15  minutes,  and  13  miles  diftant 
from  the  once  famous  city  of  Sainarcand,  the  birth-place  of  Tamerlane 
th^  Great,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1405. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  common,  compofe  innume- 
rable tribes,  who  range  at  pleafure  with  their  flocks  and  their  herds, 
;xi  the  old  patriarchal  manner.    Their  tribes  are  commanded  by   fepa- 

rate, 
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Vale  Ivhans  or  leaders,  that,  upon  particular  emergencies,  clcfl;  a  great 
Khan,  who  claims  a  paramount  power  ovei  ftrangersas  well  as  natives, 
and  who  can  bring  into  the  Reld  from  20  to  100. ceo  horfemen.  Their 
chief  refidence  is  a  kind  of  military  ftation,  which  is  moved  and  Ihift- 
ed  according  to  the  chance  of  war  and  other  occafions. 

Belides  what  may  belearned  from  their  hiflory  and  traditions,  the 
ftandard  or  colours  of  the  refpeftive  tribes  form  a  dillinftive  mark, 
whereby  each  Tartar  knows  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs.  Thefe 
marks  of  diflinftion  confill  of  a  piece  of  Chinefc  linen,  or  other  col- 
oured fluff,  fulpended  on  a  lance,  twelve  feet  in  length,  among  the 
Pagan  Tartars.  The  Mahometan  Tartars  write  upon  their  ftandards 
the  name  oi  God,  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  Kalmucs  and  the  Mo- 
gul TartaiSj  diflinguifn  theirs  by  the  name  of  lome  animal  ;  and,  as  all 
the  branches  or  divifions  of  a  tribe  preferve  always  the  figure  drawn 
lipon  the  llandard  of  that  tribe^,  adding  only  the  particular  denomina- 
tion of  each  branch,  thofe  ftandards  anfwer  the  purpofs  of  a  genealog- 
ical tabic  or  tree,  by  which  each  individual  knows  his  origin  and  de- 
fcent. 

They  are  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  RufTian,  the  Chinefe,  the 
Mogul,  the  Perluinj  and  the  Turkiflr  empires  ;  each  of  whom  arc  pufh- 
ing  on  their  conquefts,  in  this  extenfive,  and  in  fome  places,  fertile 
country.  The  Khans  pay  a  tribute,  or  acknowledgement  of  their  de- 
pendency upon  one  or  other  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  who  treat 
them  with  caution  and  lenity  ;  as  the  friendlhip  of  thefe  barbarians  is 
of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  powers  with  whom  they  are  allied^ 
Some  tribes,  however,  afFe6l  independency  ;  and  when  united  they 
form  a  powerful  body,  and  of  late  have  been  very  formidable  to  their 
neighbours,  particulaily  to  the  Chinefe,  as  we  fnall  mention  in  our  ac- 
count of  that  empire.  The  method  of  carrying  on  war,  by  ^vafting 
the  country,  is  very  ancient  among  the  Tartars,  and  praftifcd  by  all  of 
them  from  the  Danube  eaflward.  This  circumflance,  renders  them  a 
dreadful  enemy  to  regular  troops,  who  muft  thereby  be  deprived  of  all 
fubfiftence,  while  the  Tartars,  having  ahvays  many  fpare  horfes  to  kill 
and  eat,  are  at  no  lofs  for  provifions. 

See  Univer.  Hifl. 


The  EMPIPvE  of  CHINA. 

Situation   and   extent-. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq. Miles. 

Length    i45o'\   i    ,       „      f  20  and    42  north  latitude.  T  1,105.000 
Breadth  1260  J  ""      ^^  98  and  123  eafh  longitude.  \ 

To  which  fliould  be  added  Chinefc  Tartary.  644,000 

Boundaries.  TT  is  bounded  by  the  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  an  amaz" 
JL  ing  flone  wall,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the  Eafl ;  by  the  Chinefian 
Sea,  South  ;  and  by  Tonquin,  and  the  Tartarian  countries  and  moun- 
tains 01  Thibet  and  Rufiia,  on  the  Wefl, 
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Du'isiOKs.3  The  great  divifions  of  this  empire,  according  to  the 
authors  of  the  Univerial  liiflory,  is  into  fifteen  provinces  (exclufive 
of  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  fituated  without  the  Great  Wall,  though 
under  the  fame  don.inion  ;)  each  of  which  miglitj  for  their  largeneis, 
fertility,  populoufnefs,  and  opulence,  pafs  for  fo  many  diftinft  king- 
doms. 

But  it  is  neceffary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  Du  Aalde's  voluminous  account  of  China,  are  drawn  from 
the  papers  of  Jefuits,  and  others  fent  thither  by  tlie  pope,  whofe  mif- 
fions  have  been  at  an  end  for  abov^  half  a  century.  Some  of  thofe  fa- 
thers were  men  of  penetration  and  judgment,  and  had  great  opportuni- 
ties of  being  informed  about  a  century  ago  ;  but  even  their  accounts  of 
this  empire  are  juflly  to  be  fufpefted.  'ihey  had  powerful  enemies  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  maintained  their  footing  only  by  mag- 
nifying their  own  labours  and  fuccelles,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  Chinefe  empire. 

Namk.  ]  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  Chinefe  word  fignifylng  Middle, 
from  a  notion  the  natives  had  that  their  country  lay  in  the  middle  of 
the  world. 

Mountains,]  China,  excepting  to  tlw  north,  is  a  plain  country, 
and  contains  no  remarkable  mountanins. 

Rivers  anu  water.]  The  chief  are  the  Yamnur  and  the  Ar- 
gun, which  are  the  boundary  between  the  Ruffian  and  Chinefe  Taita- 
ry  ;  tl:s  Crocceus,  or  Wharobo,  or  the  Yellow  River ;  the  Kiam, 
or  the  Blue  Ri\'er,  and  the  Tay.  Common  water  in  China  is  very  in- 
different, and  is  in  fome  places  boiled  to  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 

J?AYS.]     The  chief  are  thofe  of  Nankin  and  Canton. 

Cakals.]  Thefearc  fufficient  to  entitle  the  ancient  Chinefe  to  tha 
charafter  of  being  the  wifeft  and  mod  induflrious  people  in  the  world. 
The  commodioufnefs  and  length  of  their  canals  are  incredible.  The 
chief  of  them  ai^e  lined  with  hewn  ftone  on  the  fides,  and  they  are  fo 
deep,  that  they  carry  large  veffels,  and  fometimes  they  extend  above 
ticoo  miles  in  length.  Thofe  veflels  are  fitted  up  for  all  the  conveni- 
encies  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  by  fome,  that  in  China  the  wa- 
ter contaiiis  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land.  They  are  furnifhed  with 
flone  quays,  and  fometimes  with  bridges  of  an  amazing  conftruftion. 
The  navigation  is  flow,  and  the  veflels  fometimes  drawn  by  men. 
About  1O3OOO  boats  from  200  tons  and  under,  are  kept  at  the  public 
cxpenfe.  No  precautions  are  wanting,  that  could  be  formed  by  art  or 
perfeverance,  for  the  fafety  of  the  pafl"engcrs,  in  cafe  a  canal  is  crofl'ed 
by  a  rapid  river,  or  expofeu  to  torrents  from  the  mountains.  Thefe 
canals,  and  the  variety  that  is  feen  upon  the  borders,  render  China  the 
moft  delightful  to  the  eye,  of  any  country  in  the  world,  as  well  as  fer- 
tile, in  places  that  are  not  fo  by  nature. 

Forests.]  Such  is  the  indufl:ry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  are  not 
incumbered  with  forefls  or  wood,  though  no  country  is  better  fi.ttcd 
for  producing  timber  of  all  kinds.  They  fuft'cr,  however,  none  to 
j^row  but  for  ornament  and  ufc.  or  on  the  fides  of  mountains,  from 
whence  the  trees,  when  cut  down,  can  be  conveyed  to  any  place  by 
water. 

Air,  SOIL,  AND  rRont'CE.]     The  air  of  this  empire  is  according  ta 
the  fitualion  of  tht  places.     Towards  th^  north  it  is  fl^iarp,  in  the  mid- 
dle 
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(^!e  mlM,  and  in  the  foiith  hot.  The  foil  is,  either  bv  nature  or  art, 
fruitful  of  every  thing  that  can  miniftcr  to  the  uecelTities,  conveni- 
encics  or  luxuries  of  life.  The  culture  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rice 
fields,  from  which  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  clothed  and  feu,  is 
ingenious  alrnoft  beyond  defcription.  The  raie  trees,  and  aromatic 
produftions,  either  ornamental  or  medicinal,  that  abound  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  China,  and  fome  others  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf  ;  but  even  a  catalogue  of  them  would  form  a  little  volume. 
Some,  hgwever,  muft  be  mentioned. 

The  tallozo  tree  has  a  fhort  trunk,  a  fmooth  bark,  crooked  branches, 
red  leaves,  fhaped  like  a  heart,  and  is  about  the  height  of  a  common 
cherry-tree.  The  fruit  it  produces  have  all  the  qualities  of  our  tal- 
low, and  when  manufaftured  with  oil  ferve  the  natives  as  candles; 
but  they  fmeU  ftrong,  nor  is  their  li^ht  clear.  Of  the  other  trees  pe- 
culiar to  China,  are  fome  which  yield  a  kind  of  flour  ;  fome  partake  of 
the  nature  of  pepper.  The  gum  of  fome  is  poifonous,  but  affords  the 
fineft  varnifli  \\\  the  world.  After  all  that  can  be  faid  of  thcfe,  and 
mai^y  other  beautiful  and  ufeful  trees,  the  Chincfe,  notwithflanding 
their  induftry,  arc  fo  wedded  to  their  a; -cient  cuftoms,  tliat  they  are 
very  little,  if  at  all,  meliorated  by  cultivation.  The  fame  m.ay  be  laid 
of  their  richefl;  fruits,  which,  in  general,  are  far  from  being  fo  delicious 
as  thofe  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  America.  This  is  ov.'ing  to  the 
Chincfe  never  pra^lifing  grafting,  or  inoculation  of  trees,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  experimental  gardening. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw-filk,  which 
fo  much  abounds  in  China,  and  above  all,  the  tea-plant,  or  fhrub.  It 
is  planted  in  rov.-<..  and  pruned  to  prevent  its  luxuriancy.  Notwith- 
ftanding  our  long  intcrcouife  with  China,  writers  are  flill  divided 
about  the  different  fpecies  and  culture  of  this  plant.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  green  and boheateas  grow  onthefameParub.but  that  the 
latter  admits  of  fome  kind  of  preparation,  which  takes  av/ay  its  raking 
qualities,  and  gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  The  other  kinds,  which  go  by 
the  names  of  imperial,  congo,  hnglo,  and  the  like,  are  occalioned  prob- 
ably by  the  nature  of  the  foils,  and  from  the  provinces  in  which  they 
grow.  The  culture  of  this  plant  feems  to  be  very  hmple  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  fome  kinds  are  of  a  much  higher  and  delicious  flavour 
than  others.  It  is  thought  that  the  fineft,  which  is  called  the  flower 
of  the  tea,  is  imported  over  land  to  Ruffia  ;  but  v/e  know  of  little  dif- 
ference in  their  effcfts  On.  the  human  body.  The  greateft  is  »etvveeii 
the  boheaand  the  green. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  Portuguefe  had  the  ufe  of  tea  long  before  the 
Entrlifh,  but  it  was  introduced  among  the  latter  before  the  Reftoration, 
as  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  firfl  a6l  of  parliament,  that  fettled  the 
excife  on  the  king  for  life  in  i66o.  Catharine  of  Lifbon,  wife  to 
Charles  II.  rendered  the  ufe  of  it  common  at  court.  The  ginfeng,  fa 
famous  among  the  Chinefe  as  the  univerfal  remedy,  and  monopolized 
even  by  their  emperors,  is  now  found  to  be  but  a  common  root,  and  is 
plentiful  in  America.  When  brought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  diflin- 
guiihed  for  its  healing  qualities  ;  and  this  inflance  alone  ought  to 
teach  us  with  what  caution  the  former  accounts  of  China  are  to  be 
read.     The  ginfeng,  however,  is  a  native  of  the  Chinefe  Tartary. 
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Ml- TAi.s  AND  MINERALS.]  Gluna  (if  vvc  are  to  beHeve  natural 
ifts)  Di-oduces  all  mstals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the  world. 
White  copper  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary 
quality  it  polTeffes.  One  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Chinefe 
government  is,  that  of  not  introducing  a  fuperabundancy  of  gold  and 
filver,  for  fear  of  hurting  induftry.  The  gold  mines,  therefore,  are 
bu'i  {lightly  worked,  andthe  currency  of  that  metal  is  fupplied  by  the 
grains  the  people  pick  up  in  the  fand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The 
filver  fpecie  is  furnilhed  from  the  mines  of  Honan. 

Population  and  inhabitants.]  Much  has  been  faid  of  the  popu- 
lation of  China.  It  is  undoubtedlv  great.  According  to  Le  Compte  the 
15  Provinces  contain  2357  fortified  towns,  10,128,789  families, 
58,916,783  men.  But  this  fubjeft  has  been  ti'eated  with  the  utmoft 
attention  and  induftry  by  M.  Amiot,  in  a  delertation  dated  Sept.  1777, 
and  inftrtcd  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  ''  Manoirs  concernant  Ics  Chinois." 
By  eftimates  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  Province  made  by  authority, 
^v,d  communicated  to  the  late  M.  Allerflain,  Prefident  of  the  Mathe- 
matical department,  it  appears  that  this  great  Empire  contains  at  leaft 
tzuo  hundred  mill'.ons  o^  inhab/tants.  Notwithftanding  the  induftry  of 
the  people,  their  amazing  population  frequently  occafions  a  dearth. 
Parents,  who  cannot  fupport  their  female  children,  are  allowed  to  caft 
them  into  the  river  ;  but  they  faften  a  gourd  to  the  child,  that  it  may 
float  on  the  water  ;  and  there  are  often  compalTionate  people  of  for- 
tune,  who  are  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  children  to  fave  them  from 
death.  The  Chinefe.  in  their  perfons,  are  middle  fized,  their  faces 
broad,  their  eyes  black  and  Imall,  their  nofes  rather  fliort.  The  Chi- 
nefe have  particular  ideas  of  beauty.  They  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the 
lower  part  of  their  faces  by  the  roots  with  tweezers,  leaving  a  few 
ftraggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tartar  princes  compel  them 
to  cut  off  the  liair  of  their  heads,  and  like  Mahometans,  to  wear  only  ii 
lock  on  the  crown.  Their  complexion  towards  the  north  is  fair,  to- 
wards the  fouth,  fwarthy,  and  ihe  fatter  a  m.an  is,  they  think  him  the 
handfomer.  Men  of  quality  and  learning,  who  are  not  much  expofed 
to  the  fun,  are  delicately  complexioned,  and  they  who  are  bred  to  let- 
ters let  the  nails  of  their  fingers  grow  to  an  enormous  length,  to  fhew 
that  they  are  not  employed  in  manual  labour. 

'i  he  women  have  little  eyes,  plump  roly  lips,  black  hair,  regular 
features,  and  a  delicate  though  florid  complexion.  Ihe  fmallneis  of 
their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty,  and  vo  fwathing 
is  omitted,  when  they  are  young,  to  give  them  that  accoinplifhment,  fa 
that  when  they  grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk. 
This  fanciful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by  the  ancient 
Chinefe,  to  palliate  theirjealoufy. 

Dress.]  This  varies  according  to  the  degrees  among  them.  The 
men  wear  caps  on  their  heads  of  the  fafhion  of  a  bell  ;  thofe  of  quality 
are  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  reft  of  their  drels  is  eafy  and  loofe, 
confifting  of  a  veft  and  a  falh,  a  coat  or  gown  thrown  over  them,  filk 
boots  quilted  with  cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  The  ladies  towards 
the  fouth  wear  nothing  on  their  head.  Sometimes  their  hair  is  drawn 
up  in  a  net,  and  fometimes  it  is  dilhevelled.  Their  drefs  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  men,  only  their  gown  or  upper  garment  bas  very 
large  open  fleeves. — The  drefs  both  of  men  and  women  varies,  howev- 
er, according  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 

Marriages.] 
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Marriages.]  The  parties  never  fee  each  other,  in  China,  till  the 
bargain  is  concluded  by  the  parents,  and  that  is  generally  when  the 
parties  are  perfeft  children.  Next  to  being  barren,  the  greateft  I'can- 
dal  is  to  bring  females  into  the  world  ;  and  if  a  woman  of  a  poor  family 
happens  to  have  three  or  four  girls  fuccelTively,  it  not  iinfreqcntly 
happens  that  fhe  will  expofe  them  on  the  high  roads,  or  cafl  tliem  into 
a  river. 

Funerals,]  People  of  note  caufe  their  coffins  to  be  made,  and 
their  tombs  to  be  built  in  their  life  time.  No  perfons  are  buried  with- 
in the  walls  of  a  city,  nor  is  a  dead  corpfe  fufl'ercd  to  be  brought  into 
a  town,  if  a  perfon  died  in  the  country.  Every  Chinefe  keeps  in  his 
houfe  a  table,  upon  which  are  written  the  names  of  his  father,  grandfa- 
ther, and  great  grandfather,  before  which  they  frequently  burn  iricenfe, 
and  proftrate  themlelves  ;  and  when  the  father  of  a  fiimily  dies,  the 
name  of  the  great  grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  that  of  tlie  deceafed 
is  added. 

Language.]  The  Chincfc  language  contains  only  three  hundred 
and  thirty  vs'ords,  all  of  one  lyllable  :  But  then  each  word  is  pronoun- 
ced with  fuch  various  modulations,  and  each  with  a  different  meaning, 
that  it  becomes  more  copious  than  could  beeafily  irnagined,and  enables 
them  to  exprefs  themfelves  very  well  on  the  common  occaiions  of  life. 
The  miffionaries,  who  adapt  the  European  charafters,  as  well  as  they 
can,  to  the  exprcffion  of  Chinefe  words,  have  devifed  eleven  different, 
and  fome  of  them  very  compounded,  marks  and  afpirations,  to  hgnify 
the  various  modulations,  elevations,  and  depreffions  of  the  voice, 
which  diftinguifli  the  fcveral  meanings  of  the  fame  monofyllable. 
The  Chinefe  oral  language  being  thus  barren  and  contrafted,  is  unfit 
for  literature,  and  therefore,  their  literature  is  ail  comprized  in  ar- 
bitrary charafters,  which  are  amazingly  complicated  and  numerous  ; 
according  to  fome  of  their  writers  they  amount  to  twenty-five  thoufand; 
to  thirty  or  forty  thoufand,  according,  to  others  ;  but  the  later  wri- 
ters fay  they  amount  to  eighty  thoufand,  though  he  is  reckoned  a  very 
learned  man,  who  is  mafler  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoufand.  This  lan- 
guage being  wholly  addreffed  to  the  eye,  and  having  no  affinity  with 
their  tongue,  as  fpoken,  the  latter  has  flill  continued  in  its  original 
rude,  uncultivated  ftate,  while  the  former  has  received  all  poffible  im- 
provements. 

The  Chinefe  charafters,  Mr.  Afllc  obferves,  which  are  by  length  of 
time  become  lymbolic,  were  oiiginally  imitative  ;  they  flill  partake  fo 
much  of  their  original  hieroglyphic  nature,  that  they  do  not  combine 
into  words  like  letters  or  marks  for  founds  ;  but  we  find  one  mark  for 
a  man,  another  for  a  horfe,  a  third  for  a  dog,  and  in  fhort  a  fcparate 
and  diftinft  mark  for  each  thing  which  hath  a  corporeal, form.  The 
Chinefe  alfo  ufe  a  great  number  of  marks  entirely  of  a  fymbolic  nature, 
to  imprefs  on  the  eye  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  w  hich  have  no  cor- 
poreal forms,  though  they  do  not  combine  thefe  laft  marks  into  words, 
like  marks  for  founds  or  letters  ;  but  a  feparate  mark  is  made  to  rep- 
i?efent  or  (land  for  each  idea,  and  they  ufe  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
they  do  their  abridged  pifture-charafters,  which  were  originally  imi- 
tative or  hieroglyphic. 

The  Chinefe  books  begin  from  the  right  hand  ;  their  letters  are 
placed  in  perpendicular  column?,  of  which  there  are  generally  ten  in 
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a  page.  They  are  read  downwards,  beginning  from  the  right  lianrl 
fide  of  the  paper.  Sometimes  a  title  is  placed  horizontally,  and  this  is 
likewife  read  from  tlie  right  hand. 

Genius  asd  learning.  ]  The  genius  of  the  Chinel'e,  it  is  Q'id,  is 
peculiar  to  theinfelves.  .They  have  no  conception  of  what  is  beautiful 
in  writing,  regular  in  architedlure,  or  natural  in  painting  ;  and  y^t  in 
their  gardening,  and  pianning  their  grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true 
fublime  and  beautiful.  They  porform  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
with  prodigious  quickaefs,  but  differently  from  the  Europeans.  Till 
the  latter  came  among  them,  they  were  ignorant  of  mathematical  learn- 
ing, and  all  its  depending  arts.  They  had  no  proper  apparatus  for 
aftronomical  obfervations  :  and  the  metaphyhcal  learning,  which  ex- 
ifted  among  them,  was  only  known  to  their  philofophers  •,  but  even 
the  arts  introduced  by  the  Jefuits  were  of  very  Ihort  duration  among 
them,  and  laded  very  little  longer  than  the  reign  of  Cang-hi,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Charles  II.  of  England,  nor  is  it  very  probable 
they  ever  will  be  revived.  It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  they  under- 
ftood  printing  before  the  Evnopeans  ;  but  that  can  be  only  applied  to 
block  printing,  for  the  fuhlc  and  moveable  types  were  undoubtedly 
Dutch  or  German  inventions.  The  Chinele,  howiever,  had  almanacs, 
which  were  flamped  from  plates  or  blocks,  many  hundred  years  be- 
fore printing  was  difcovered  in  Europe. 

The  difHculty  of  mafhering  and  retaining  fuch  a  number  of  arbitrary 
marks  and  charafters  as  there  are  in  what  may  be  called  the  Chinefe 
written  language,  greatly  retards  the  progrefs.  of  their  erudition.  But 
there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  where  learning  is  attended  with  fuCh 
honours  and  rewards,  and  where  there  are  more  powerful  induce- 
ments to  cultivate  and  purfue  it.  The  literati  are  reverenced  as  men 
of  another  fpecles,  and  are  the  only  nobility  known  in  China.  If  their 
birth  be  ever  fo  mean  and  low,  they  become  mandarins  of  the  highefb 
rank;  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  learning.  On  the  other 
hand,  however  exalted  their  birth  may  be,  they  quickly  fmk  into  pov- 
erty and  obfcurity,  if  they  negleft  thofe  fludies  which  raifed  their  fa- 
thers. It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
where  the  iiril  honours  of  the  Rate  lie  fo  open  to  the  loweft  of  the 
people,  and  where  there  is  lefs  of  hereditary  greatnefs.  The  Chinefe 
range  all  their  works  of  literature  into  four  claifes.  The  firft  is  the 
clafs  of  Kiii(r,  or  the  facred  books,  which  contains  the  principles  of  the 
Chinefe  religion,  morality,  and  government,  and  feveral  curious  and 
obfcure  records,  relative  to  thcfe  important  fubjefts.  Hiilory  forms  a 
clafs  apart ;  yet,  in  this  firft  clals,  there  are  placed  fome  hiftorical  mon- 
uments on  account  of  their  relation  to  religion  and  government,  and 
among  others  the  Tekun-tficoii,  a  work  of  Confucius,  which  contains 
the  annals  of  twelve  kings  of  Low,  the  native  country  of  that  illuftri- 
ous  fage.  The  fecond  clafs  is  that  of  the  Sii,  or  Che,  that  is,  of  hiftory 
and  the  hlftorians.  The  third  clafs,  called  Tfu,  or  Tfc,  comprehends 
philofophy  and  the  philofophers,  and  contains  all  the  works  of  the 
Chinefe  literati,  the  produftions  alfo  of  foreign  fefts  and  religions, 
which  the  Chinefe  confider  only  in  the  light  of  philofophical  opin- 
ions, and  all  bocks  relative  to  mathematics,  aftrcnomy,  phyfic.  milita- 
ry fclence,  the  art  of  divination,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  fciences 
in  general.  The  fourth  clafs  is  called  Tckj  or  Mijcdlaniis^  and  con- 
tains 
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^■<iifis  all  the  poetical  books  of  the  Chinefe,  their  pieces  of  eloquence, 
Jhcir  fonas,  rorranccs,  tragedies,  and  comedies.  The  Cliinefe  literati, 
in  all  the  periods  of  their  monarchy, '  have  applied  themfclves  lefs  to 
the  ftudy  oi  nature,  and  to  the  rcfearches  of  natural  philofophy,  than, 
to  moral  innuiries,  the  praftical  fcience  of  life,  and  internal  polity  and 
inanners.  It  is  faid,  th-it  it  was  not  before  tiie  dynafty  of  the  Song,  in 
the  lotli  and  1  ith  centuries  after  Chrill;,  tiiat  the  Chinefe  philofophers 
formed  hypothecs  concerning  the  natural  iVHem  of  the  univerfe,  and 
entered  into  difcullions  of  a  fcholaflic  kind,  in  confequcnce,  perhaps, 
of  the  intercourfe  they  had  long  kept  up  with  the  Arabians,  who 
ftudied  with  ardour  the  works  of  Aridotle.  And  fmce  the  ^Chinefe 
have  begun  to  pay  fomc  attention  to  natural  philofophy,  their  progvefs 
in  it  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Europeanr,. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  jullly  claimed  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
made  ufe  of  it  againll  Zinghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  They  feem  to 
have  knov^n  nothing  of  Imall  fire-arms,  and  to  have  been  acquainted 
only  with  the  cannon,  which  they  call  the  fire-pan.  Their  induftry 
in  their  manufaftures  of  Huffs,  porcelane,  japanning,  and  the  like  fed- 
entary  trades  is  amazing,  and  can  be  equalled  only  by  their  labours  in 
the  field,  in  making  canals,  levelling  mountains,  raifing  gardens,  and 
navigating  their  junks  and  boats, 

Anti(2UIties  and  curiosities.^  Few  natural  curiofities  prefent 
themfelves  in  China,  that  have  not  been  comprehended  under  foreign. 
articles.  Some  volcanos,  and  rivers  and  lakes  of  particular  qualities, 
are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  volcano  of 
Linefung  is  faid  lometimes  to  make  fo  furious  a  difcharge  of  fire  and 
afhes,  as  to  occafion  a  temped  in  the  air  ;  and  iome  of  their  lakes  are 
faid  to  petrify  fifhes  when  put  into  them.  The  artificial  curioiities  of 
China  are' flupendous.  The  great  wall,  feparating  China  from  Taita- 
ry,  to  prevent  the  incurfionsof  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  from 
1200  to  1500  miles.  It  is  carried  over  mountains  and  vallies,  and 
reaches  from  the  province  of  Xcnfi  to  the  Kang  fea,  between  the 
Provinces  of  Pekin  and  Lsenotum.  It  is  in  moO:  places  built  of  brick, 
andmortar,  which  is  fo  well  tempered,  that  though  it  has  Hood  for  1800 
years,  it  is  but  little  decayed.  The  beginning  of  this  wall  is  a  large 
bulwark  of  (lone  railed  in  the  fea,  in  the  province  of  Petcheli,'  to  the 
eafl  of  Pekin,  and  almoll  in  the  fame  latitude:  It^  is  built  like  the 
walls  of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  much  wider,  being  terraffed 
and  cafed  with  bricks,  and  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high. 
P.  Regis,  and  the  other  gentleman,  who  took  a  map  of  thefe  provin- 
ces, often  ftretched  a  line  on  the  top,  to  meafure  the  bafis  of  triangles, 
and  to  lake  diftant  points  with  an  inllrument.  They  always  founvl  it 
paved  wide  enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemen  to  tra\el  abreall  witli  cafe. 
Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and  roads 
that  are  cut  througli  this  empire. 

The  artificial  mountains  prefent  on  their  tops,  temples,  monaftetles, 
and  other  edifices.  Some  part,  however,  of  what  we  are  told  con- 
cerning the  cavities  in  thefc  mountains,  feems  to  be  fabulous.  The 
Chinele  bridges  cannot  be  fufiiciently  admired.  They  are  built  fome- 
times  upon  barges  ftrongly  chained  together,  yet  fo  as  to  be  parted, 
and  to  let  the  velTels  pafs  that  fail  up  and  down  the  river.  Some  of 
thcim  ^vn  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  confift  only  of  one  arch  ; 
p9  Jhjjt 
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that  over  the  river  Saffrany  is  400  cubits  long,  and  500  high,  though  a 
fingle  arch,  and  joins  two  mountains  ;  and  feme  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  empire  are  laid  to  be  flill  more  ftupendous.    The  triumphal  arches 
of  this  country  Torm  the  ntfxt  fpeeies  of  artificial  curiofities.     Though 
they  are  not  built  in  the  Greek   or  Roman   ftyle   of  architefture,   yet 
they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful,    and   ercfted  to  the  memories  of  their 
great  men,  with  vafl  labour  and  expenfe.     They  are  faid  in  the  whole 
to  be  eleven  hundred,  two  hundred  of  which  are   jrartieularly  magni- 
ficent.    Their  fepulchral   monuments   make   likewife    a   great  figure. 
Their  towers,  the.  models  of  which  arc  now  fo  common  in  Europe  un- 
der the  name  of  pagodas,   are  vafl;  embellifhments  to  the  face  of  their 
countrv.     They  feem  to  be  confl,ru£led  by  a  regular  order,    and  all  of 
them  are  finifhed  with  exquifite  carvings  and  gildings,  and  other  orna- 
ments.    That  at  Nankin,    which  is  200  feet  high,  and  40   in  diameter, 
is  the  moft  admired.     It  is  called  the  Porcelane  Tower,  becaufe    it  is 
lined  with  Chinefe  tiles.     Their  temples   are    chiefly    remarkable  for 
the  difagreeable  talle  in  which  they  are  built,  for  their  capacioufnefs, 
their  whimfical  ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of  the  idols  they  contain. 
The  Chinefe  are  rem.arkably  fond  of  bells,  which  gave   name    to  one 
of  their  principal  feftivals.     A  bell  of  Pekin  weighs    120,000  pounds, 
but    its    found  .is    faid   to   be    difagreeable.     The  laft  curiolity  I  fliall 
mention,  is  their  fire  works,  which  in  China  exceed  thofe  of  all  other 
nations.     In  fiiort,  every  province  of  China  is  a   fcene  of   curiofities. 
Their  buildings,  except  tlaeir  pagodas,  being  confined  to  no  order,  and 
fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  have  a  wild  varietv,  and  a  pleaf- 
ing  clearance,  not  void  of  magnificence,  agreeable   to   the  eye    and  the 
imagination,  and  prefent  a  diverfity  of  objefts  not  to  be  found   in  Eu- 
ropean architecture. 

Chief  cities.]      Little  can  be  faid  of  thefe  more  than  that  fome  of 
them  are  immenfely  large.     The  empire  is  faid  to  contain  4400  walled 
cities  ;  Le  Compte  fays  b-ut  2357  ;    the  chief  of  which  are  Pekin,   Nan- 
kin, and  Canton.     Pekin,  the   capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  China, 
and  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  emperor-s,  is  fituated  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  great  wall.      It  is  an  oblong  fquare, 
and  is  divided  into  two  cities  :  That  which  contains  the  emperor's  pal- 
ace is  called  the  Tartar  city,  becaufe  thehoufes  were  given  to  the  Tar- 
tars when  the  prefent  family  came  to  the  throne  ;    and  they  refufing  to 
fuflter  the  Chinefe  to  inhabit  it,  forced  them  to  live  without  the  walls, 
where  thev  in  a  fhort  time  built  a  new  city  ;  which,  by  being  joined  to 
the  other,  renders  the  whole  of  an  irregular  form,  fix  leagues  in  com- 
pafs.    Tiie  walls  and  gates  of  Pekin  are  of  the  furprifing  height  of  fifty 
cubits   fo  that  they  hide  the  whole  city  ;  and  are  fo  broad,  that  centi- 
nels  are  placed  upon  them  on  horfeback  ;   for  there   are   flopes  within 
the  city  of  con  fiderable  length,  by   which  horfemen  may    afcend   the 
walls,  and  in  feveral  places  there  are  houfes  built  for  the  guard.     The 
gates,  which  are  nine  in  number,  are  neither  embellifhed  with  fbatues, 
nor  other  carving,  all  their  beauty  confifling  in  their  prodigious  height, 
which  at  adiftance   gives   them  a  noble  appearance.     The  arches   of 
the  pates  are  built  of  marble,  and  the   reft   with  large  bricks  cemented 
with  excellent  mortar.     Moft  of  the  ftreets  are   built  in  a  direft  line,  ■ 
the  largeft  are  about  120   feet  broad,    and   a   league   in   length.     The 
fliops   where. they  fell  filks   and  china-ware,    generally   take   up  thfe 
'■  '  whole 
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"whole  ftreet,  and  afford  a  very  agreeable  pvofpca:.  Each  fhop-keeper 
places  before  his  (hop,  on  a  fmall  kind  of  pedeftiU,  a  board  about 
twenty  feet  high,  painted,  varnifhed,  and  often  guilt,  on  which  arc 
written  in  large  charafters  the  names  of  the  feveral  commodities  he 
fells.  Thefe  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  ftreet  at  nearly  an  equal 
diftance  from  each  other,  have  a  very  pretty  appearance  ;  but  the  houf- 
es  are  poorly  built  in  front,  and  very  low,  mofl  of  ihem  having  only  a 
ground  floor,  and  none  exceeding  one  (lory  above  it.  Of  all  the  build- 
ings in  this  great  city,  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  imperial  palace,  the 
grandeur  of  which  does  not  confiil  fo  much  in  the  noblenefs  and  ele- 
gance of  the  architefture,  as  in  the  multitude  of  its  buildings,  courts, 
and  gardens,  all  regularly  difpofed  ;  for  within  the  walls  are  not  only 
the  emperor's  houle,  but  a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the 
court,  and  a  multitude  of  artificers,  employed  and  kept  by  the  empe- 
ror ;  but  the  houfes  of  the  courtiers  and  artificers  are  low. and  ill  con- 
trived. F.  Attiret,  a  French  Jefuit,  who  was  indulged  with  a  fight  of 
the  palace  and  gardens,  fays,  that  the  palace  is  more  than  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  that  the  front  of  the  buildings  fhines  with  gild- 
ing, paint,  and  varnifii.  Vv'hilc  the  infide  is  fet  off  and  furnifhed  with 
every  thing  that  is  mofl  beautiful  and  precious  in  China,  the  Indies, 
and  Europe.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  large  trafts  of  ground,  in 
which  are  raifed,  at  pioper  diftances.  artificial  mountains,  from  20  to 
60  feet  high,  which  form  a  number  of  fmall  vallies,  plentifully  water- 
ed by  canals,  which  uniting,  form  lakes  and  meres.  Beautiful  and 
magnificent  barks  fail  on  thele  pieces  of  water,  and  the  banks  arc  orna- 
mented with  ranges  of  buildings,  not  any  two  of  which  are  faid  to 
have  any  refemblance  to  each  other,  which  diverfity  produces  a  very 
pleafing  efTeft.  Every  valley  has  its  lioufe  of  pleafure,  very  large  : 
Many  of  thefe  houfes  are  built  with  cedar,  brought,  at  a  vaft  expenie, 
the  diftance  of  500  leagues.  Of  thefe  palaces,  or  houfes  of  pleafure, 
there  are  more  than  200  in  this  vaft  enclofure.  In  the  middle  of  a 
lake,  which  is  near  half  a  league  in  a, diameter  every  way,  is  a  rockv 
ifland,  on  which  is  built  a  palace,  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
apartments.  It  has  four  fronts,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  magnificent 
llrufture.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  covered  with  trees,  particular- 
ly fuch  as  produce  beautiful  and  aromatic  flowers  ;  and  the  canals  are 
edged  with  ruftic  pieces  of  rock,  difpofed  with  fuch  art,  as  exaftly  10 
referable  the  wildnefs  of  nature.  The  city  of  Pekin  is  faid  to  contain 
two  million  inhabitants. 

Nankin  is  faidtoexceed  Pekin,  both  in  extent  and  population.  But 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  accoimt  which  M.  Bourgeois,  miflionary  at 
pekin,  gives  of  it.  in  a  letter  of  his,  dated  in  1777,  we  are  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  reir.arkablc  in  this  celebrated  city,  but  its  famous 
fteeple,  its  vaft  circumference,  the  barren  hills,  and  uncultivated  trafts 
of  land  that  are  inclofed  within  its  walls,  and  which  make  a  ftran»er 
think  that  he  has  left  it  far  behind  him  wlien  he  is  in  ihe  midft  of  it. 

Canton  is  the  grealeft  port  in  China,  and  the  only  port  that  has 
been  m.uch  frequented  by  Europeans.  The  city  wail  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference,  with  very  pleafant  walks  around  it.  From 
the  top  of  feme  adjacent  hills,  on  which  forts  are  built,  you  have  a  fins 
profpeft  of  the  country.  It  is  beautifully  interpcrfed  with  rhoun. 
tains,  little  hills,  and  vallies,  all  green  j  and  thefe  again  pleafaptly  di- 
C  c  i>  ye:fificd 
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verfified  withfmall  towns,  villages,  high  towers,  temples,  the  feats  of 
mandarins  and  other  great  men,  which  are  watered  with  delightful 
lakes,  canals.and  fmall  branches  from  the  river  Ta  ;  on  which  are  num^ 
bcrlcfs  boats  and  junVis,  failing  diiTerent  ways  through  the  moft  fertile 
parts  of  the  CQuntry.  The  city  is  entered  by  feven  iron  gates,  and 
within-fide  of  each  there  is  a  guard-houfe.  The  llreets  of  Canton- are 
very  flraight,  but  generally  narrow,  and  paved  with  ilag-ftones.  Thei't 
are  many  pretty  buildings  in  this  city,  great  numbers  of  triumphal 
arches,  and  temples  v/ell  flocked  with  images.  The  ftreets  of  Canton 
are  fo  crowded,  that  it  is  difhcult  to  walk  iu  them  r'yet  a  v>'oman  of 
any  fafhion  is  feldom  to  be  fcen,  iinlefs  by  chance  when  coming  out  of 
therr  chairs,  '  iThercare  great  numbers  of  market-places  for  filh,  flefh", 
poLvicrv,  vegotabfes,  and  all  k'nds  of  provifions,  which  are  fold  very 
cheap.  There  arc  many  private  •  walks  about  the  fkirts  of  the  -town-, 
where  thofeof  the  better  fort  have  their  houfes,  which  are  very  little 
frequented  by  Europeans,  whofebulinefs  lies 'chiefly  in  ■  the  trading 
parts  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  fhops  and  warehoufes.  '¥t\v 
of  the  Chincfs  traders  of  any  fubftance  keep  their  families  in  the  houle 
where  they  do  bufmefs,  but  either  in  the  city,  in  the  more  remote  lub- 
urbs,  or  farther  up  in  the  country.  They  have  all  fuch  a  regard  to 
privacy,  that  no  windows  are  made  towards  the  ftreets,  but  in  fliops 
and  places  of  public  bufmefs,  nor  do  any  of  their  windows  look  to- 
wards thcfs  of  their  neighbours.  The  fhops  of  thofe  that  deal  in  hlk 
are  very  neat,  make  a  fine  fhov/,  and  are  all  in  One  place  ;  for  tradef- 
men,  or  dealers  in  one  kind  of  goods,  herd  together  in-  the  fame  ilreec". 
It  is  comouted  that  there  are  in  this  eity,  and  its  fuburbs,  1,200,000 
people  ;  and  there  are  often  50'od  trading  velTdls-  lying  before  the  city. 
Trade  and  mank  f  ACTuiiiis-'J  China  is  fo  hap-pily  fituated,  and 
produces  fuch  a  variety  of  materi2t&  for  manufaftures,  that  it  may  be 
laid  tolbe  the  native  land- of  indufli-y;  arid  which  is  'exereifed  with  vaft 
art  and  lieasnefs.  They  make  paper  O'f  the  bark  of  bamboo,  and  other 
trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not  comparable  for  records,  or  prinfingj 
to  the  European.  Their  ink,,  for  the  uLe  of  drawing,  is  v/ell  linown  in. 
England,  and  is  faid  to  be  made  of  oil  and  lamp'-black.  We  have  already 
mentio^ned  the  antiquity  of  their  printing,  v/hich  they  Hill  d-o  by  cut- 
tin^  their  characters  on  blocks  ■  of  wood.  The  manufaftuye  of  that 
earthen  v-'are,  generally  knowA-  by  the  name  of  China,  was  long  a  fe- 
cret  in  Europe,  and  braught,  immeafe  fums  to  that  country.  The  an- 
cients knew  and  eflcemed  it  highly  under  the  name  of  porcel-ane,  but  it 
was  of  a  much  better  fabric  than  the  modern.  Though  the  Chinele 
affeft  to  keep  that  manuf'ifclui-e  flill  afecret,  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
the  principal  material  is  aprepai-ed  pulverised  etirth,  and  that  feveral; 
European  countries  far  exceed  the  Chinefe  in  manufafturing  this  cb-m- 
modity.*  The  Chinefe  filks  are  generally  plain  and  flowered  gaufes-, 
and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  ii>  that  country, 
where  the  art  of  rearing  fdk-worms  was  firft  difcovered.  They  manu- 
fafture  hlks  likewife  of  a  more  durable  kind,  and  their  cotton,  and 
other  cloths,  are  famous  for  furiiilhing  a  light  v/armwear^ 

Their 

*  The  Fnglith  in  particular  hr.ve  carried  tlvis  braneh  ta  a  high  degrea  of  pe?fedion,  as 
appears  from  the  commiffions  which  have  been  received  ot  late  from  feveral  princes  of  EiJ.? 
rope;  and  welwfc  that  a  manufacture  fo  generally  ufeful,  will  meet  with  encom-ugemepi; 
from  every  true  patriot  in  every  co'jatry  where  the  raw  material  is  found. 
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Their  trade,  it  is  well  known,  is  open  to  Americans  and  to  nil  tli<» 
European  nations,  with  whom  they  deal  for  ready  money  ;  for  fiich  i.A 
the  pride  and  avarice  oi  the  Chincfc,  that  they  think  no  manufafturci 
equal  to  their  own.  But  it  is  certain,  that  fince  the  dilcovery  of  the 
porcelane  manufaftures,  and  the  vafl  improvements  the  Europeans 
have  made  in  the  weaving  branches,  the  Chinefe  commerce  has  been 
on  the  decline. 

Constitution  and  government,]  This  was  a  very  inftruftivc, 
entertaining  article,  before  the  conqueft  of  China  by  the  Tartars  ;  for 
though  their  princes  retain  many  fundamental  maxims  of  the  old  Chi- 
nefe, the  Tartars  have  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  deviate  from  the  ancient 
difcipline  in  many  refpetts.  Perhaps  their  acquaintance  with  the  lui- 
ropeans  may  have  contributed  to  their  degeneracy.  The  original  plan 
of  the  Chinefe  government  was  patriarchical,  almoft  in  the  ftriftefl: 
fenfe  of  the  word.  Duty  and  obedience  to  the  father  of  each  family 
was  recommended  and  enforced  in  the  moft  rigorous  manner  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  emperor  was  conlidered  as  the  father  of  the  whole. 
Plis  mandarins,  or  great  ofHcers  of  ftate,  were  looked  upon  as  his  fub- 
llitutcs,  and  the  degrees  of  fubmilTion  which  were  due  from  the  infe- 
rior ranks  to  the  fuperior,  were  fettled  anrl  obferved  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  precifion,  and  in  a  manner  that  to  us  feems  highly  ridicu-; 
lous.  This  hmple  claim  of  obedience  required  great  addrcls  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  render  it  effeftual  ;  and  the  Chinefe 
leg'.flatorS;  Confucius  particularly,  appear  to  have  beenpolfefled  of  won- 
derful abilities.  They  enveloped  their  diftates  in  a  number  of myflical 
appearances,  fo  as  to  flrike  the  people  with  awe  and  veneration.  The 
mandarins  had  modes  of  fpeaking  and  writing  different  from  thofe  of 
other  fubjetts,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  their  princes 
partook  of  divinity,  fo  that  they  were  feldom  feen,  and  more  feldom 
approached.  ^ 

Though  this  fyflem  prerferved  the  public  tranquillity  for  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  \ears,  yet  it  had  a  fundamental  defeft  that  often  convulf- 
ed,  and  at  lall  proved  fatal  to  the  ftate,  becaufe  the  fame  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  military  as  to  the  civil  duties.  The  Chinel'e  had  pal- 
fions  like  other  men,  and  lometimes  a  weak  or  wicked  adminiflration 
drove  them  into  arm.s,  and  a  revolution  eafilv  fucceeded  Vv'hich  they 
juftified  by  faying,  that  their  fovereign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father. 
During  thofe  commotions,  one  of  the  parties  naturally  invited  their 
neighbours  the  Tartars  to  their  alfiflance,  and  it  was  thus  thofe  barba- 
rians, who  had  great  fagacity,  became  acquainted  with  the  weak  fide 
of  their  conftitution,  and  they  availed  themfelves  accordingly,  by  in- 
vading and  conquering  the  empire. 

Befides  the  great  doftrine  of  patriarchal  obedience,  the  Chir>efe  had 
fumptuary  lav/s,  and  regulations  for  the  expenfes  of  all  degrees  of  fub- 
je£ls,  which  vv^ere  very  ufeful  in  preferving  the  public  tranquillitv,  and 
preventing  the  effe£ls  of  ambition.  By  their  inftitutions  likewife  the 
mandarins  might  remonflratc  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  m.oft  fubrr>il- 
five  mannes-,  upon  the  errors  of  his  government,  and  when  he  was  a 
virtuous  prince,  i  his  freedom  was  often  attended  with  the  mod  falutary 
efFefts.  No  country  in  the  world  is  fo  well  provided  with  magiltratcs 
for  the  difchargcof  juftlce,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  as  Chi- 
Xia  I  but  they  are  often  inefFeftual  through  want  of  public  virtue  in  the 
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execution.     The  emperor  is  ftyled  "  Holy  Son  of  Heaven,  Sole  Govern- 
or  of  the  Earth,  Great  Father  of  his  People." 

Religion.]  Thisarticle  is  nearly  connefted  with  the  preceding. 
Though  the  ancient  Chinefe  worfliipped  idols,  yet  their  philofophers 
and  legiflators  had  jufter  fentiments  of  the  Diety,  and  indulged  the 
people  in  the  worfhip  of  fenhble  objeO's,  only  to  make  them  more  fub- 
mifiive  to  government.  The  Jefuits  mn.de  little  oppofition  to  this 
when  they  attempted  to  convert  the  Chinefe  ;  and  fuffered  their  prof- 
elytes  to  worfliip  Tien,  pretending  that  it  was  no  other  than  the  name 
of  God.  The  truth  is,  Cor/ucius,  and  the  Chinefe  legiflators,  intro- 
duced a  mOil  excellent  fy'lem  of  morals  among  the  people,  and  en- 
deavoured to  fupplv  the  want  of  juft  ideas  of  a  future  (late,  by  pre- 
fcribing  to  them  the  worfliip  of  inferior  deities.  Their  morality  ap- 
proximated to  that  of  Chriftianity  ;  bu'  as  we  know  little  of  their  relig- 
ion, only  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt  for  truth  the  numerous 
inftances  which  they  tell  us  of  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe  with  the 
Chriflian  religion.  Thofe  fathers,  it  mufl  be  owned,  were  rtzn  of 
great  abilities,  and  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  about  a  century  ago  in 
their  cQnverhons  ;  but  they  miftook  the  true  charafter  of  the  emperor 
who  was  their  patron  ;  for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  were  in  faft 
afpiriug  to  the  civil  direflion  of  the  government,  than  he  expelled 
them,  levelled  their  churches  with  the  ground,  and  prohibited  the  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  ;  fmce  which  time  Chriftianity  has  made  no 
progrefs  in  China. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  faid  by  fome  to  amount  to  twenty  millions 
flerling  a  year  ;  but  this  cannot  he  meant  in  money,  which  does  not  at 
all  abound  in  China.  The  taxes  collefted  for  the  ufe  of  government 
in  rice,  and  other  commodities,  are  certainly  very  great,  and  may  be 
eahly  impofed,  as  an  account  of  every  man's  family  and  fubftance  is 
annually  enrolled,  and  very  polTibly  may  amount  to  that  fum. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  China  is,  at  this  time,  afar 
more  powerful  empire  than  it  was  before  its  conqueft  by  the  eaftern 
Tartars  in  644.  This  is  owing  to  the  confummatc  policy  of  Chun- 
tchi,  the  firft  Tartarian  emperor  of  China,  wiio  obliged  his  hereditary 
fubjefts  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy, 
and  the  Chinefe  to  v/ear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  na- 
tions were  thereby  incorporated.  The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to  all 
the  civil  offices  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  made  Pck in  the  feat  of 
his  government,  and  the  Tartars  quietly  fubmittcd  to  a  change  of  their 
country  and  condition,  which  was  fo  much  in  their  favour. 

This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tartars,  takes  from 
them  all  military  objects  ;  the  Tartar  power  alone,  being  formidable  to 
that  empire.  The  only  danger  that  tlncatens  it  at  prcfent  is  the  difule 
of  arms.  The  Chinefe  land  »irmy  is  faid  to  confifi  of  five  millions  of 
men  ;  but  in  thefe  are  comprehended  all  who  are  employed  in  tlie  col- 
I'^dlion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  prefe.rvation  of  I  lie  canals,  the  great 
roads,  and  the  public  peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to  about 
30.OCO.  As  to  the  marine  force,  it  is  compof.^d  chiclly  of  the  junks, 
wc  have  already  mentioned,  and  other  fmall  {hips,  that  trade  coaft- 
ways,  or  to  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  to  prevent  fudden  defccnts. 
A  treatife  on  the  military  art,  tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  into 
the  French  language,  was  publilhed   at   Paris  in  1772,    from  which   it 

appears 
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appears  that  the  Chinefe  are  well  verfed  in  the  theory  t)f  the  art  of 
war  :  But  caution,  iind  caie,  and  circumlpeftion.  are  much  recom- 
mended to  their  gener.ils  ;  and  one  of  their  maxims  is,  never  to  fight 
with  enemies  cither  more  numerous  or  better  avmcd  than  themfelves. 

History.]  The  Chineic  pretend  as  a  nation  to  an  antiquity  be- 
yond all  meafure  of  credibility  ;  and  their  anrials  ha^'^e  been  carried 
beyond  the  period  to  which  the  fcripture  chronology  affigns  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  Poan-Kou  is  faid  by  thenj  to  have  been  the  firft 
man,  and  the  interval  of  time  betwixt  himand  the  death  of  the  cele- 
brated Confucius,  which  was  in  the  year  before  Chrifl,  479.  has  been 
reckoned  from  2-6,000  to  56.961,740  years.  But  upon  an  accurate  in- 
vcftigation  of  this  fubjeft,  thefe  extravagant  pietenfions  to  antiquity, 
appear  to  be  wholly  unfupported.  A  corrcfpondence  has  been  carried 
OR,  for  a  number  of  years  paft,  with  the  millionaries  of  China,  and 
with  two  young  Chinefe,  whom,  the  delire  of  being  ufeful  to  their 
country,  engaged  to  leave  it  for  fome  time,  that  they  might  learn,  in 
France  the  European  languages  and  fciences.  After  a  refidence  of 
feveral  years  there,  where  they  applied  themfelves  with  fingular  atten- 
tion to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  chemiftry,  &c.  andalfo  acquir- 
ed a  confiderable  knowledge  of  tiaide,  manufaftures,  and  the  mechanic 
artSjtheyreturnedtoChinain  1765, carrying  with  fheniinftruftions  and 
queftions,  relating  to  a  variety  of  objefts,  which  the  learned  and  others, 
defired  to  have  elucidated.  On  their  arrival  in  China,  they  joined 
their  labours,  with  thole  of  the  milFionaries,  and  thus,  fin ce  the  year 
1766,  a  variety  of  pieces  have  been  annually  fent,  contai;  '.ig  anfwers 
to  the  quelllons  that  had  been  propofcd  to  them. 

In  1776.  was  printed  in  a  ^to  vol.  at  Paris,  the  firft  of  a  feries  of  vol- 
ume (fome  of  which  have  lince  been  publiflied)  which  we  arc  allowed 
to  expeft  from  this  annual  corrcfpondence.  This  volume  contains  a- 
mong  other  valuable  things,  an  ample  memoir  concerning  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  Chinefe  nation.  It  is  replete  with  learned  relcarches,  and 
fhews  a  very  extenfive  degree  of  erudition.  The  authors  give  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  (Chinefe  empire,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  ancient  hiflory.  They  prove  that^all  hiftorical  relations  of 
events  prior  to  the  reign  of  YAO,who. lived  12057  y^''-rs  before  Chrift, 
are  entirelv  fabulous,  compofed  in  modern  times,  unfupported  by  au- 
thentic records,  and  full  of  contradi6lions. 

The  fame  volume  contains  the  tranllation  of  two  books  of  great  an- 
tiquity, the  one  entitled  Tahio,  or  the  Grand  Science  :  The  other  TJong^ 
yong,  or  the  exaft  middle  way,  with  a  preface  and  notes.  Thefe  two 
pieces  of  morality  contain  the  moft  excellent  precepts  of  wifdom  and 
virtue,  expreffed  with  the  grcateft  eloquence,  elegance  and  precifion. 
In  the  preface  to  them  we  are  told,  they  were  compofed  by  the  grand- 
fon  of  Confucius,  and  one  of  his  difciples,  from  the  leflbns  of  that  great 
Philofopher.  If  fo,  they  are  indeed  uncommonly  curious,  and  are 
equal  to  the  nobleft  philofophical  remains  of  Grecian  antiquity,  of 
which  they  bear,  in  feveral  places,  a  very  ftrong  refemblance.  But 
one  of  thepalTages,  which  is  very  flriking,  and  wh;ch  far  exceeds,  in 
■^learnefs.  tlie  prophefy  of  Socrates,  is  that  which  follows.  "  Hew  fub- 
lime  are  the  ways  of  the  Holy  One  !  His  virtue  fliall  fill  the  untverfe— - 
fliall  vivify  all  things,  and  fhall  rife  to  the  Tier  or  Supreme  Deity. 
"What  a  noble  courfe  is  opening  to  our  viev/  i  What  new  laws  and  ob- 
ligations » 
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ligations  !  What  augufl;  rites  and  fticred  folemnities  !  But  how  thzU 
moi  tals  obferve  them,  if  He  does  not  fn  ft  give  them  the  example  ?  His 
coviing  alone  can  prepare  us  for  the  performance  of  thefe  fublime  du- 
ties. Hence  that  faying,  known  and  repeated  in  all  ages,  '*  the  paths  of 
perfeftion  flaall  neVer  be  '  fi-ec}uented,  until  the  Holy  One,  by  way  of 
eminence,  fhall  have  confecrated  them  by  the  traces  of  his  footfteps.'" 

This  certainly  is  a  remarkable  paifage,  efpeciallv  if  it  has  been  tranf- 
lated  with  precifion  and  fidelity,  from  an  authentic  produftion,  of  fo 
early  a  dale  as  the  time  of  Confucius. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinefe  empire  cannot  be  placed  higher  than  two 
or  three  generations  before  Yao,  Bat  even  this  is  carrying  the  em- 
pire of  China  to  a  very  high  antiquitv,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ma- 
terials for  Chinefe  hifl.ory  are  extremely  ample.  The  grand  annals  of 
the  em.pire  of  China  are  comprehended  in  668  vo'umes,  and  cornift 
of  tha  pieces  that  have  been  compofed  by  the  tribunal  or  department 
of  hiHory,  ellablifhed  in-China  for  tianfmitting  tOpofterity  the  public 
events  of  the  empire,  and  the  lives,  characters,  and  tranfaftions  of  its 
fovereigns.  It  is  faid,  that  all  the  fafts,  which  concern  the  monarchy 
fince  its  foundtition,  have  been  depofited  in  this  department,  and  from 
•age  to  age  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  undet 
the  infpeftion  of  government,  and  with  all  the  precautions  againft  ii- 
lufion  or  partiality  that  could  be^  fuggefted.  Thefe  precautions  have 
been  carried  fo  far,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  each  imperial  fam- 
ily, has  only  bceri  publiflied  after  the  extinftion  of  that  family,  and 
■•was  kept  a  profound  fecret  during  the  dynafty,  that  neither  fear  nor 
flattery  might  adulterate  the  truth.  It  is  aflerted,  that  many  of  the 
Chinefe  hiftorians  expofcd  themfelves  td  exile,  and  even  to  death, 
rather  than  difguife  the  defefts  and  vices  of  the  fovercign.  But  the 
emperor  Chi-hoangti,  at  whofe  command  the  great  wall  was  built,  in 
the  year  213  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  ordered  all  the  hiftuTical  books 
and  records,  v/hich  contained  the  fundarhental  laws  and  principles  of 
the  ancient  government,  with  the  medals,  infcriptions,  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  to  be  burnt,  that  they  might  not  be  employed  by 
the  learned  to  oppofe  his  authority,  and  the  changes  he  propol'ed  to  in- 
troduce into  the  monarchy,  and  that  (here  might  remain  no  earlier  rec- 
ord, date,  or  authority,  relative  to  religion,  fciehce,  or  politics,  thaa 
thofe  of  his  own  reign,  and  he  be  confidered  as  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire. Four  hundred  literati  were  burnt  with  their  books  ;  yet  this 
harbarous  edift  had  not  its  full  effeft  ;  feveral  books  were  concealed, 
and  efcaped  the  general  ruin.  After  this  period,  ftrifl  fearch  was 
made  for  the  ancient  books  and  records  that  yei  remained  ;  but  though 
much  induftry  was  employed  for  this  pul-pofe,  it  appears  that  the  au- 
thentic hiftorical  fources  of  the  Chinefe,  for  the  tim.es  anterior  to  the 
year  200  before  Chrifl,  are  very  few,  and  that  they  are  ftill  m  fmaller 
number  for  more  remote  periods.  But  notv/iihftanding  the  depreda- 
tions that  have  been  made  upon  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  it  is  ftill  immenfe- 
ly  voluminous,  and  has  been  judged  by  fom.e  writers  fuperior  to  that  of 
all  other  nations.  Of  the  grand  annals  before  mentioned,  wliicH 
amount  to  668  volum.es,  a  copy  is  preferved  in  the  libr>Ary  of  th« 
French  king.  A  chronological  abridgment  of  this  great  work,  in  one 
hundred  volumes,  was  publifhed  in  the  .4 2d  year  of  the  teign  of  Kang- 
hi  ;  that  is,  in  the  year  1703.  This  woi'k  is  generally  called  Kam-mci, 
pr  the  abridgment.  But 
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But  the  limits  to  which  our  work  is  confined  will  not  permit  us  to 
enlarge  upon  fo  copious  a  fubjeft  as  that  of  the  Chinefe  hiflory  ;  nor 
would  we  have  faid  even  fo  much  on  this  fubjefl,  could  we  have  refer- 
red  the  reader  to  any  good  hiflory  of  this  Empire.  It  fecms,  that  the 
original  form  of  government,  was  monarchical  ;  and  a  fucceffion  of  ex- 
cellent prince's,  and  a  duration  of  domeRic  tranquility,  united  Icgifla- 
tion  with  philofophy,  and  produced  their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hillory  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  myfheries,  their  Li-Loakum,  and  above  all  their  Confucius, 
at  once  the  Solon  and  Socrates  of  China.  After  all,  the  continued 
wars  for  leveral  centuries  between  the  Chinefe  and  Tartars,  and  the  in- 
ternal revolutions  of  the  empire,  produced  the  mofl  dreadful  efl'ttls,  in 
proportion  as  its  conftitution  was  pacific,  and  they  were  atttended 
with  the  moft  bloody  exterminations  in  fome  provinces  ;  fo  that 
though  the  Chinefe  empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperial  fuccelfiun  was 
often  broken  into,  and  altered.  Upwards  of  twenty  dynaflics,  or  dif- 
ferent lines  and  families  of  fucceffion,  are  enumerated  in  their  annals. 

In  the  year  1771,  ail  the  Tartars  which  compofed  the  nation  of  the 
Tourgouths,  left  the  fettlements  which  they  had  under  the  Ruffian 
government  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  the  laick,  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  in  a  vaft  body  of  fifty  thouland  fami- 
lies, they  paffed  through  the  country  of  the  Hafacks.  After  a  march 
of  eight  months,  in  which  they  furmounted  innumerable  difficulties  and 
dangers,  they  arrived  in  the  plains  that  lie  on  the  frontier  of  Carapen, 
not  iar  from  the  banks  of  the  river  lly,  and  offered  themfelves  as  fub- 
jefts  to  Kien-long,  emperor  of  China,  who  was  then  in  the  thirty-fixth 
year  of  his  reign.  He  received  them  gracioufly,  furnifhed  them  with 
provifions,  cloths  and  money,  and  allotted  to  each  family  a  portion  of 
land  for  agriculture  and  paflurage.  1  he  year  following  there  was  a 
iecond  emigration  of  about  thirty  thoufand  other  Tartar  families,  who 
alfo  quitted  the  fettlements  which  tlrey  enjoyed  under  the  Ruffian 
government,^  and  fubinitted  to  the  Chinefe  fceptre.  The  emperor 
caufcd  the  hiflory  of  the  emigrations  to  be  engraven  upon  flone,  in 
four  different  languages. 


INDOSTAN,  HINDOOSTAN,  or  India  on  this 
fide  the  Ganges. 

Situation  and  7  '"  I  ""HIS  fine  country,  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated 
Boundaries,  j"  X  in  the  world  for  its  antiquity,  population 
and  opulence,  is  fituated  between  66°  and  92°  30'^of  eaflern  longitude, 
and  between  the  8th  and  36th  Degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  is 
confequently,  partly  in  the  torrid,  and  partly  in  the  northern  temper- 
ate Zone. 

It  is  wafhed  on  the  South  weft  by  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
called  the  Arabian  fea,  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  another  large  inlet  of  the 
feme  ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  bounded  on  all  ot'her  fides 
by  Perfia,  Independent  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 

Divisions.]  In  the  year  1596,  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of 
Indoflan,  confifled  of  105  Sircars  or  Provinces,  fubdivided  into  2737 
Kufbaiis  or  townfhips,  The  Empire  at  that  period  was  parcelled  in- 
to 
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to  twelve  grand  divifjons,  and  each  was  committed  to  the  goveren- 
ment  of  a  Soobadar  or  Viceroy.  The  names  of  the  Soobahs  of  Vice* 
royaltieSj  were 

Allahabad  Ahmedabad  Cabul 

Agra  Bahar  Lahoor 

Owdh  Bengal  Multan 

Ajmeer  Dehly  Malwa. 

To  thefe  were  added,  by  conqueft,  Berar,  Khandeefs,  and  Ahmed- 
najTur,  which  were  formed  into  three  Soobahs,  increafmg  the  number 
to  fifteen.* 

^  Indoftan  is  ufually  divided  into  Indoftan  Proper,  to  thenorth  ;  and 
the  peninfula  called  the  Deccan,  to  the  fouth. 

Thefe  contain  a  variety  of  provinces,  whofe  limits  have  been  at  all 
times  very  fluftuating,  from  the  unfettled  ftate  of  government. 

The  Tartar  princes,  the  fucceifors  of  Tamarlane,  as  they  fubdued  this 
country,  divided  it  into  large  provinces  called  Soubahs,  which  were 
fubdivided  into  Circars  and  Purgunnahs  :  The  boundaries  of  thefe 
Soubahs  having  been  fixed  by  the  emperor  Akbcr  in  the  16th  century 
are  tolerably  well  known. 

Of  thefe  Soubahs  Indoftan  Proper  contained  thirteen,  viz, 

Soubahs  or  Provinces  Chief  Towns,  &c. 

f  Cabul,  a  very  ancient  and  beautiful  city,  lat.  34^ 

Cabul+  J      30'.  lo"-  ^^i°'  40'. 

+  I  Gazna  or  Ghuzneen,  fttuated  in  the   fecond  cli- 

t      mate,  a  barren  place. 
fLahoor  on  the  Rauvee,  lat.  31°.  50'.   Ion.  109*^. 

,    ,         r      i.t.    r>         I       22' a  very  large,  populous  city. 

H^^^^^^^'^'^^P^^XAttock  on  the'lndus,  here  called  the  R.   of  At- 

J  I       tock,  has  one  of  the  (Irongeft.  fortreffes  in  the 

j^     empire,  built  to  fecure  the  paffage  of  the  river. 

fMoultan  or  Multan  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient 

Moultan  \       cities  of  Indoftan,  and  is  in  lat.  29*.  25.'   Ion. 

I       107".  35'. 
J,.    ,  JTatta,  Patala.  on   the  Indus,  here  called  the  R. 

^^"^^y  \      of  Mehran,  lat.  29^.  25.  long.  107''.  35. 

Provinces 
*  Ayeen  Akfcerry  or  the  inftitutes  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  tranflated  from  the  original 
JPeriian,  by  Francis  Gladwin,  and  puWifhed  in  3  vols.  4to.  at  Calcutta,  1783,  &  1784. 

t  The.  divifions  of  Indoftan  have  been  very  erroneoully  ftated  in  moll  Geo^aphies  here- 
iofore  publifhed.  The  divifions  as  above  given  were  obtained  from  a  gentleman  of  acknowl- 
edged acquaintance  with  the  fubjedt,  and  are  according  to  the  celebrated  Map  and  Memoir 
of  Maior  Rennell,  which  are  efteemcd  of  the  firft  authority. 

t  T'he  weffern  part  of  this  Soubah  is  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  nation  called  Afghans, 
tranfported  hi'her  by  Tamerlane  from  the  weftern  coafl  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  they  have  beea 
alternately  dependent  on  indoftm  and  Ptrfia,  and  nearly  oveiturned  the  latter  empire  a  tew 
years  fmce,  having  taken  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Ifpahan.  No  lefs  than  eleven  difTerent 
languages  are  fpoken  in  this  Soubah. 

The  country  of  Cafhmire  was  2  circar  of  Cabul  :  This  celebrated  country  is  environed  on 
all  fides  by  maunlains,  and  watered  by  the  R,  Behat  or  Hydafpes,  here  called  Ratab  :  It  is 
luppofedto  have  been  originally  a  large  lake,  until  an  earthquake  opened  a  parage  through 
the  furrounding  mountiins  for  the  waters  to  flow  off  :  The  tinencL  of  the  climate,  and  in- 
lurtry  of  the  inhabitants,  have  refidered  it  fo  beautiful,  that  it  is  called  the  Terreftrial  Pa-, 
radife  of  Indortan  :  Its  capital  is  Cafhmere  or  Serinagur. 

^  This  Soubah  is  very  populous,  highly  cultivated,  and  very  healthy.  The  cultivated 
lands  are  chiefly  fupplied  wiili  water  from  wells.  Ice  is  brought  from  the  ncrlhefn  moun- 
*4:us,  aiivl  fold  here  «il  the  ye.ir. 
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Provinces 
Delhi  or  Dchly 

Agra* 

Azmere  or  Agi- 
merc 


Oude,  Owdh  or 
Ahored 


Bahar 


Bengal 


^ 


Chief  Towns,  &c. 
J  Dehlv  or  Gehan-abad  on  ihe  R.  jumna,  lat  28^, 
1      i5'lon.  ii4«.  38'. 

r  Agra  on  the  R.  Jumna.     It  contains   500    (lone 
j       buildings,  of  furprifing   conftruftion,  and  ex- 
J       quifite  work  man  fliip 
L  Canoge  on  the  R.  Ganges 
J  Azmere  en  the  Puddar  was  a  royal  refidence 
I  Chi  tore 

f^Oudc  or  Ow]id,+  on  the  Dewah  or  Gogra,   one 
of  the  largeft  cities  of  Indoflan,    was   the  an- 


cient capital,  lat  27"^.   22'.  Ion.  1 18''.  6'. 


Allahabad 


Maleva 


Guzzcrat  or   Guje- 


j  Fyzabad  on  the  fame  R.  is  iiie  prefent  capital 
l^Lucknow 
r  Patna  on  the  Ganges 

<!  Tirhoot,  the  ancient  refidence  of  Hindoo  learn- 
ing 
Ruins  of  Gour   or    Lucknouti,    Gange-regia,  of 
immenfe  extent,  fituatcd  formerly  on  the  Gan- 
ges, though  the  main  channel  of  that  river  is 
now  5  miles  from  it ;  it  was  the  capital  of  Ben- 
gal  2270  years  ;  the  leat  of  government   was 
in  1540  removed  to 
Tanda  on  the  Ganges,  now  in  ruins 
-^  Rajcmal  "1   have  fucceeded  to   Tanda    and 

Dacca  >    become  fuccefiively  the  capi- 

Moorfhedabad  J     tals  of  Bengal 
Hoogly  on  the  River  Iloogly 

}  Two  emporiums  1  mile,  dillant 
from  each  other  ;  both  in  pof- 
fclTion  of  Europeans.  The  lat- 
ter famous  for  pomegranates. 
Allahabad  Hdlabas  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ganges 

and  Jumn?:|: 
Bennares  on  the  Ganges 

fAhmedabad,  on  the  R.  Sabermutty,  lat.  23°  con- 
I       taining  1000  ftone  mofqucs 


jerat 


J  Cambay  and  Ghogeh  are  leaporfs 
.   Surat  on  the 


le  R.  Tapte,  an  emporium,  formed  in- 
\       to  9  divifions,    each  inhabited  by   a  different 
L     tribe,  and  they  fpake  different  languages. 
The  DrccAN.]      'J'hisname,    which  fignlfiesthe  fouth,  in  the  moft 
extenfive  fignification  includes  the  whole  peninfub  foulh  of  Indoftan 
Proper,  hut  in  its  more  limited    fenfe  it  only  comprehends  the  prov- 
inces of  Candcifh,  Berar,  Golconda,  Amednagur,  and  Vifiapour  ;  thus 

excluding 

'  Tlie  eaftern  part  of  Agra  between  the  Cmges  and  Jumna,  N  crillcd  the  Doab,  or  coun- 
try between  tlie  two  rivers.     In  this  Soubah  agricultuie  is  in  perfedion. 

+  Near  this  city  are  two  fepulchral  iropume nts,  one  7  the  other  6  cubits  in  length.  The 
vulvar  pretend  that  ihry  are  t^e  tombs  of  Seih  and  job,  and  rdafe  wonderful  floiies'or them. 

:}:  The  Hindoos  call  this  (^at  the  King  of  ■u^orjiippcd  f-Lccs.  «' It  is  alkoilliing  tliat 
when  theph-.nct  Jiipitcrenicrs  the  confic^ation  Leo,  a  hiU  arifescut  of  the  rr.iadle  of  thr 
Ganges,  asd  remains  for  a  month  j     fo  that  peopJe  go  upon  it  and  perfctm  divine  worfliip," 

Aycen  Akberry.  Vol,  II.  p.  35. 
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excluding  the  provinces  of  Oriffa,  the  Carnatic,  and  the  Malabar  ftates, 
which  comprehend  that  long  narrow  traft  between  the  Gauts  and  the 
weftcrn  coafl:.  a  conliderabis  part  of  which  was  never  fubje61ed  by  the 
Mogul  emperoi'G, 

Provinces.  Chief  Towns,  &c. 

Candeifh  Burhanpour 

r.  J  Shawpour,    ancient   capital— Nagpour,   prefent 

\      capital 
Golconda*  f'Hydrabad  or  Bagnagar -Golconda Macu- 

le     lipatam 
Amednagurji    Bal-  f  Amcdnagur 

lagate    or   Dow-  •    Aurungabad 

latabad  [  Dowiatabad,  a  ftrong  fortrefs 

Vifidnour  or  Beia-f^^.r 
pour  |Vifiapour 

Q^jj^^  f  Cattac  on  the  Mahanada 

\  Balafore 

r  Bifiiaghar Chandeghere 

Carnatic  -j  Areft Trichinapoli 

(^  Seringapatam Gingee 

{AT  1  u  f  Cochin 

Nxalabar  proper     |  ^^j.^^^ 
^^"^^^  1  Goa 

Loncan  , ,         , 

LMangalore 

Present  division.]  Such  was  the  general  divifion  of  tndoflan 
under  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  the  celebrated  Perfian  ufurper  Thamas 
Kouli  Khan,  having  in  the  year  1738  defeated  the  emperor  Mahomed 
Shaw,  plundered  Delhi,  and  pillaged  the  empire  of  treafure  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  70  millions  fterling,  reftored  the  unhappy  prince 
his  dominions,  but  annexed  to  Pcrfia  all  the  countries  weftward  of  the 
Indus. 

This  dreadful  incurfion  fo  weakened  the  authority  of  the  emperor, 
that  the  Viceroys  of  the  different  provinces  either  threw  off  their  al- 
legiance or  acknowledged  a  very  precarious  dependence  ;  and  en- 
gaging in  wars  with  each  other,  called  in  as  allies  the  Eaft  India  com- 
panies of  France  and  England,  who  had  been  originally  permitted  as 
traders,  to  form  eftablifiiments  on  the  coafls  :  Thefe,  from  the  great 
fuperiority  of  £uir)pean  difcipline,  from  allies  became  in  a  fliort  time 
principals  in  an  obllinate  conteft,  that  at  length  terminated  in  the  ex-" 
pulfion  of  the  French  from  Indoftan  ;  and  thus  a  company  of  Britifh 
merchants  have  acquired,  partly  by  ceffions  from  the  country  powers, 
and  partly  by  injuftice  and  ufurpation,  territories  equal  in  extent,  and 
fuperior  in  wealth  and  population  to  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  Mahrattas  originally  poflefTed  feveral  provinces  of  Indoftan, 
from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  arms  of  the  Mogul  conquerors  ; 
they  were  never  wholly  fubjefted,  but  retiring  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gauts,  made  frequent  irruptions  from  thefe  inacceffible  moun- 
tains ;  taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  of  the  empire,  they  have  ex- 
tended 

*  Thatpart  of  Golconda  between  the  Godavery  and  Kridina  was  formerly  called   Tellin, 
gana,  and  its  capital  was  Warnngole  or  Oringal,  a  fortrefs  of  vaft  extCHt, 
t  The  weftern  part  of  this  country  is  called  IJaglana, 
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tended  their  frontiers,  and  are  at  prefent  pofiefled  of  a  traft  of  country 
iocc  Britifli  miles  long  by  700  wide. 

Hyder  Alley,  a  foUlicr  of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war 
from  the  Europeans,  having  poirelfed  himfelf  of  that  part  of  the  ancicn-t 
Carnatic,  called  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  has  within  a  few  yea-rs  ac- 
fiuired  by  continual  conquefts,  a  confiderable  port-ion  of  the  fouthcrn 
Dart  of  the  Peninfula  ;  this  able  and  aftive  pVince,  the  moll  formidable 
enemy  that  the  Englifh  ever  experienced  in  Indollan,  dying  in  178^^ 
left  to  his  fon  Tippo  Saib,  the  peaceful  poffeffion  of  his  dominions,  l"u- 
pcrior  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  England. 

Thefe  extraordinary  revolutions,  with  others  of  lefs  importance, 
render  the  following  account  of  the  prefent  divihon  of  property  ia 
this  unhaupy  empire,  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  underfland  its 
modern  hiftory. 

PRESENT     DIVISION     o?     INDOSTAN. 

Such  is  the  in.{l?.bility  of  hum.an  greatnefs,  that  the  prefent  Great 
Mogul,  Shaw  Allum,  the  defcendant  of  the  Great  Tamerlane,  is  merely 
a  nominal  prince,  of  no  importance  in  the  politics  of  Indoftan  :  He  is 
permitted  to  ref.de  at  Delhi,  which,  with  afmall  adjacent  Territory,  ia 
all  that  remains  to  him  of  that  vail  empire,  which  his  anceftors  gov- 
erned more  than  350  years. 

The  principal  Divifions  of  this  country,  as  they  flood  in  1782,  are 
as  follow,  viz.  The  Britifh  poffefTions  ;  States  in  alliance  with  Brit- 
ain •,  Tippo  Saib's  Territories  ;  Mahratta  flates  and  their  tributari-es  ; 
amd  the  Territories  of  the  Subaftof  the  Deccan. 

British  possessions.]  The  Britifh  poffefTions  contain  about 
150;000  fquare  Britifli  miks.  (which  is  aba»ut  iS.oao  more  than  is  con-!- 
tained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  about  10  millions  of  inhab- 
itants.    They  confifl  of  three  diflinci  governments,  viz. 

o  *■•/->  1    fBenff^lSubah  } 

Government    or    Cal-      r.  1       c   u  t_  i  ry     ^^     n 

„         ,  ■{  Bahar  Subah  J.  On  tne  Ganges, 

cutta  or  Bengal  j  r>  -y       •   j 

'^  j^ Benares  Zemmdary  J 

Northern  Circars         On  the  coafl  of  Orifia, 

rThe  Jaghire^  -> 

Government    of    Ma-  j  TerritciyofCuddalore  |  On  the  coafl  of  Coror 

drafs  j  of  Devicotta     T      mandel. 

t —  of  Negapatam  J 

Government  of  Bombay  On  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

Government  OF  Bengal.]]  This  government  v/as  rich,  flourifh- 
ing,  and  populous  before  the  late  ufurpations  in  Indoftan  ;  it  is  finely 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter  with  their  numerous  navi- 
gable channels,  and  the  feveral  navigable  rivers  they  receive  ;  It  is  fer- 
tilized by  their  periodical  inundations  ;  and  by  its  natural  lituation  is 
well  iecured  againft  foreign  enemies  :  On  the  eafl  and  north  it  is  de- 
fended by  flupendous  mountains,  large  rivers,  and  cxtenfive  wafles  ; 
on  the  fcuth  by  a  fea-coafl  guarded  by  fhallows  and  impenetrable 
\voods,  where  it  is  accefTible  only  by  the  River  of  Pioogly  ;  and  on 
the  weft,   though  more  expofed,   the  natural  barrier  is  ftrong.     The 

capital 
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capital  and  feat  of  government  is  Calcutta,  on  the  River  of  Hoogly, 
navigable  by  fhips  of  the  line  ;  it  is  a  modern  city,  and  though  in  an 
unhealthy  fituation,  it  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  rich,  flourilhing, 
and  commercial  cities  in  Indoftan. 

GovERNMUNT  OF  Madras.]  The  great  defefts  of  this  government, 
are  not  only  the  want  of  connexion  between  its  parts,  which  are  fcat- 
tered  along  an  extenfive  coaft,  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  flates 
frequently  hoflile,  but  being  totally  devoid  of  good  harbours  :  Hopes 
however  have  been  entertained  of  removing  this  laft  defeft,  by  remov- 
ing the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  Caveri  called  Coleroon, 
which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Devicotta.  The  capital  and  feat  of  govern- 
ment is  Madras  in  the  Jaghire,  called  alfo  Fort  St.  George  ;  it  is  illy 
iituated  without  a  harbour,  and  badly  fortified,  yet  contains  upwards 
of  200;000  inhabitants. — Fort  St.  David  in  the  Territory  of  Cuddalore 
is  rich,  flourlfliing,  and  contains  60.000  inhabitants. — Masulipatam 
in  the  northern  Ciicars,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kriflina,  was  for- 
merly the  moft  flouriihing  and  commercial  city  on  this  coaft,  and 
tliough  much  declined,  is    ftill  confiderable. 

The  northern  Cjircars,  which  are  denominated  from  the  towns  of 
Cicacole,  Rajamundry,  Elore  and  Coiidapilv,  are  defended  inland  by 
a  ftrong  barrier  of  mountains  and  exteniive  forefts,  beyond  which  the 
country  is  totally  unknown  for  a  confiderable  fpace. 

Government  of  Bombay.]  This  government  is  watered  by  the 
Tapce  and  Nerbudda.  Its  capital  and  feat  of  government  is  Bombay, 
in  a  fmall  ifland  in  an  unhealthy  fituation,  but  well  fortified  and  on  a 
fine  harbour. —  Surat  on  the  Tapte  which  forms  an  indifi'erent  port, 
is  one  of  the  moft  rich  and  commercial  cities  in  Indoftan.  TiLLiCHsa- 
RY  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  is  dependent  on  Bombay. 

A  L  I,  I  E  S     o  F    t  II  E     B  R  I  T  I  S  H. 

Dominions     of    the     Nabob  "I  Fyzabad 
of  Oude  J  Lucknojhr 


Dominions 
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Dominions  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  comprehend  the 
eaftern  part  only  of  the  an- 
cient Carnatic. 


f  Arcot  on  the  Paliar  is  the  capital, 
though  the  Nabobufually  refidcs  at 
Madrafs. 

Gingee.  the  ftrongeft  Indian  fortrefs  in 
the  Carnatic. 

Trichinapoli  near  the  Caveri  well  Foi*- 
tihed  in  the  Indian  manner,  was  rich 
and  populous,  containing  near 
400.000  inhabitants,  now  almoft  ru- 
ined by  the  numerous  fxegcs  it  has 
fuftained. 

Seringham  Pagoda,  in  an  iflaiid  of  the 
Caveri,  is  famons  throughout  Indof- 
tan  for  its  fanftity,  and  has  no  lefs 
than  40,000  priefts  who  conftantly 
refide  here  in  voluptuous  indolence. 

Chandegeri,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Narzzingua,  formerly  rich, 
powerful,  and  populous  ;  near  it  is 
the  famons  Pagoda  of 

Tripetti,  the  Lorretto  of  Indoftan,  the 
offerings  of  the  numerous    Pilgrims 

•  who  rcfort  hither  bring  in  an  im- 
menfe  revenue.- 

Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinivclly  are 
the  capitals  of  fmall  ftates  of  tha 
fame  name,  which  with  Marawar, 
are  dependent  on  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot. 
Territory    of     Futty      Sing  f  ^^^^^^^^ 

Guicker  in  the  ISoubah  or  -^  ^      , 
„  ^  I  Cambay. 

Guzerat.  [^  ^ 

Temlory    of    the  Rajah    of  f  ^^^^^j^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^.t^f^, 
TIPPO    SAIB's    Territories. 


Ghod 


Kingdom  of  My  lore 

Bednore 

Canara 

Part  of  Malabar  proper 


Seringapatam  on  the  Caveri 
Bednore  or  Hyder  Nuggar 
Mangalore 
Calicut 


Chitteldroog,  Sanore,  Harponelly,  Roydroog,  Gooty,  Condanorc, 
Canoul,  Cuddapa,  &c.  are  the  capitals  of  Territories  of  the  fame  name, 
which  have  been  fucceflively  conquered  by  Hyder  Ally, 

MAHRATTA    STATES    and    their    TRIBUTARIES. 

This  extenfive  country  is  divided  among  a  number  of  chiefs  or 
princes,  who  have  one  common  head  called  the  Paifhwa  or  Nana,  to 
whom  however  their  obedience  is  merely  nominal,  as  they  oficn  war 
againft  each  other,  and  are  feldom  confederated  except  fOr  tfmtual  de- 
fence. Southern 
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-       ,  „         1    If  1      ^.        fSatara  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Mah- 

Southern  Poonah  iMahrattas,         ^atta  flates,    the   Paifhwa  at  prefent 
or  theTerntones  ot  Faiih-  rj        » 

,,      n  J       rendcs  at 

wa,    are  naturally    RrongX  p^onah 
being  interfered  by  the va-       .  u    j      a       j  j -t't 

°,  ,         rV  /->     ,        Aurun^abad,    Amednacrur,     and  viha- 

nous  branches  or  theUauts.  '■  =•         .'       .  »     '. 

l^     pour,  are  in  his  lerritones. 

The  Concan  or  traft  between  the  Gauts  and  the  fea  is  fometimes 
called  the  Pirate  coaft,  as  it  was  fubjcft  to  the  celeKcated  Pirate  An- 
gria  and  his  fucceffors,  whofe  capital  was  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gheria, 
taken  by  the  Englifh  and  Mahrattas  in  1755  ;  by  the  acquifition  of  this 
eoaft  the  Mahrattas  have  become  a  maritime  power,  and  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  government  of  Bombay. 

("i^agpour  is  the  capita! 

I'  Balafore  has  confiderablc  trade 
Cuttack  on  the  Mahanda,  an  impojtant 
,.    ,   ,,  ,       poit  which  renaers  this  nation  a  tor- 

try  IS  very  lUtlc'^known  to<        ^  .  ,  ,,  ,^     ,       -r.   •  -n         ,  :» 

„•'  •'  ^       midable  enemy  to  the   Bniilh,    as  it 


Europeans. 


cuts  off  the  communication  between 
the  governments  of  Bengal  and  M'l-' 
dr  a  fs. 


Northern    Ponah    Mahrattas  ^^       .       .,    _^^i  ^r  c-    j-^ 

,  r  1      fOugein,  the  relidcnce  ot  bindia 

governed     at   pre  lent     by  I  r     1        '  ,         r-i  r  r_r  n    „ 

f",.    ,.       TT  11     "         I  r         rinaoor,  the  relidence  of  Holkar 
bmaia,  Holkar,  and  lome  <  ^  ,        '  ,         f-,  r />        4  ,.  p,,..*. 

,        '  ,   r  r  1       1  1     I  GalpY,  the  relidence  or  wun?dar  iunt 

other      lets      coniiderabie     0     ^■''  ,         r  1  con 

L  bagur,  the  relidence  01  Baliapcc. 
princes.  ^ 

Territory    of  the   Soubah  of  f  ^t    i     1     ^  •    .i  -^  1 

♦  v.»  T*  ;■:  )  Hydrabaa  is  tlie  capital. 

Country  of  the  Abdalli.  This  government,  which  includes  the  Sou- 
bah of  Cabul,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Perfia,  vvas  formed  by 
Abdalla,  one  of  the  generals  of  Thamas  Kouli  Kan,  when  on- the  death 
of  that  ufurper  his  empire  w.is  difmenib-ired  :  its  capital  is  Candahar 
in  Perfia. 

Country  of  the  Seiks  :  They  are  faid  to  confift  of  a  number  of 
fmall  ftate's  independent  of  each  other,  but  united  by  a  federal  union. 

Country  of  the  Jats  or  Getes^  very  little  known  to  Europeafis. 

Country  of  Zabeda  Cawn,  an  Afguan  Rohilla. 

Territory  of  Agra  on  the  Jumna. 

Furrukabad,  or  country  of  the  Patan  Rohiilas,  on  the  Ganges,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  dominions  of  Oude,  ^  - 

Bundelclund. 

Travan^ore  near  C.  Commorin. 

AiR  AND  SEASONS.]  Thc  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for 
fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from  the  north.  April,  May,  and 
the  beginning  of  June,  are  exceflively  hot,  but  refrelhed  by  lea  breezes; 
and  in  fome  dry  feafons,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  fands,  and 
let  them  fall  in  dry  fliowers,   are  excelTively   difagreeable.    Th?  Eng- 

' ,  Uflip 

*  Adpni  is  dependant  on  the  Soubah, 
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iifh,  and  confequently  the  Europeans  in  general,  who  arrive  al  Indof- 
tan,  are  commonly  feized  with  fome  illnefs,  fuch  as  flux  or  fever,  in 
their  different  appearances  ;  but  when  properly  treated,  efDPcially  if 
the  patients  are  abllemiouSj  they  recover,  and  afterwards  prove  healthy. 
About  the  end  of  June,  a  fouth-wefl  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the 
lea,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which,  with  continual  rains,  lafl  four 
months,  during  which  time  all  is  ferene  upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel 
(the  weftern  and  eaftern  coafts  being  i^o  denominated.)  Towards  the 
end  of  Oftober,  the  rainy  feafon,  and  the  change  of  the  monloon  be- 
gins on  the  Coromandel  coaft,  which  being  dcftitute  of  good  harbours, 
renders  it  extremely  dangerous  for  fliips  to  remain  there,  duiin",  that 
time;  and  to  this  is  ovv'ing  the  periodical  returns  of  the  En^lifli  (hip- 
ping to  Bombay,  upon  the  Malabar  coaft.  The  air  is  natur^tllv  hot  in 
this  peninfula,  but  is  refrefhed  by  breezes,  the  wind  altering  ev  ry  12 
hours  ;  that  is  from  midnight  to  noon  i^  blows  off  the  land,  when  it  is 
intolerably  hot,  and  during  the  other  twelve  hours  from  the  Tea, 
which  laft  proves  a  great  refrefhment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft. — 
The  produce  of  the  foil  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft-Indies.  The  lik-e  may  be  faid  of  their  quadrupeds,  fifli,  fowl,  and 
noxious  creatures  and  infefts. 

Mountains.]  At  C.  Camorin  commences  a  range  of  ftcep  and  lof- 
ty mountains,  called  the  Gauts  or  Gettes,  which  run  parallel  to  the 
weftern  coaft,  and  affumes  various  names  as  it  advances  northward  : 
Thcle  mountains  rife  abruptly  from  the  low  Country  on  the  weft,  like 
a  ftupendous  wall,  that  fupports  a  vaft  extent  of  fertile  and  populous 
plains,  which  are  fo  much  elevated  as  to  render  the  air,  though  in  the 
torrid  Zone,  cool  and  pleafant.  Indoftan  is  fepatated  from  the  countries 
that  environ  it  to  the  northward  by  feveral  ranges  of  ftupendous 
mountains  that  have  no  general  appellation,  but  ai-e  diftinguifhed  by 
various  names,  in  different  parts  :  Of  thefe  the  moft  remarkable  are 
the  mountains  Hindoo-Koh,  the  ancient  Patopamifus  and  Indian  Cau- 
cafus,  on  the  confines  of  Periia  and  Independent  Tartary.  The  moun- 
tains of  Thibet,  on  the  confines  of  that  country  are  very  lofty,  and 
connefted  with  others  farther  north,  of  fuch  great  height,  that  they 
are  fuppofed  the  higheft  in  Afia. 

Rivers.]  Of  the  rivers  of  Indoftan  three  far  exceed  the  reft  in 
magnitude  and  utility  ;  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampocter. 
The  Indus,  called  Sindeh  by  the  Natives,  iffues  from  the  mountains  of 
Hindoo-Koh,  aud  foon  becoming  navigable  is  called  the  River  of  At- 
tock  ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courfe  it  receives  feveral  fine,  navigable 
rivers,  but  none  in  the  lower,  where  it  croffes  a  flat,  open  couniry,  and 
falls  into  the  Arabian  fea,  by  feveral  channels,  the  chief  of  which 
is  called  the  River  of  Mehran.  Thefe  channels  form  and  interfeft  a 
large  triangular  ifland  which  they  fertilize  by  their  periodical  inunda- 
tions. The  principal  rivers  it  receives  are  the  Behat,  or  Hydaf[.es, 
and  the  Hyphafis,  which  formed  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  conquefts 
of  Alexander. 

The  Ganges,  one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world,  iffues  from  Ken- 
taiffe,  one  of  the  vaft  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  after  a  courfe  of  about 
750  miles,  through  mountainous  regions  little  known,  enters  Indoftan 
at  the  Defile  of  Kupele,  fuppofed  by  the  natives  to  be  its  fource  ;  from 
hence  this  fine  river  (which  is  revered  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  deitv  that 
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is  to  wafh  away  all  their  ftain^s,  and  who  fay  that  it  flows  from  the  hair 
of  IVIahadeo)  paffes  through  delightful  plains,  with  a  fmooth  navigable 
ftrearn,  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  during  the  remainder  of  its 
courfe,  which  is  about  1350  miles,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  it 
falls  bv  two  larger,  and  a  multitude  of  leffer  channels,  that  form  and  in- 
terfeft  a  large  triangular  iftand.  whafe  bafe  at  the  fea  is  near  200  miles 
in  extent.  The  entire  courie  of  the  Ganges  is  2  loo  miles,  and  is  to 
that  of  the  Thames  as  9^  lo  1.  The  navigation  of  the  eafbern  branch 
beinff  dangerous  is  litile  frequented.  The  weftern  branch,  called  the 
little  Ganaes,  or  R.  of  Hoogly,  is  navigable  by  large  fhips,  and  moft 
generally  frequented.  The  Ganges  receives  1 1  rivers,fomeof  which  are 
equal  to  the  Rhine,  and  none  inlerior  to  the  Thames,  in  England. 
The  learned  among  the  Hindoos,  have  compofed  volumes  in  praife  of 
thele  waters,  all  parts  of  which  they  conlider  as  holy  ;  but  fome  parti- 
cular parts  are  elleeraed  more  fo  than  ethers.  People  of  high  rank 
have  the  water  of  the  Ganges  brought  to  them  from  vaft  diftances,  ii 
being  thought  neceflfary  to  the  performance  of  fome  religious  rites. 
The  water  of  the  Ganges  has  been  celebrated  in  all  ages,  not  only  for 
its  fandily,  but  alio  on  account  of  its  fweetnefs,  lightncfs,  and  whole- 
foiaenefs,  and  becaufe  it  does  not  become  putrid  though  kept  for  years. 
The  Buirampooter,  is  called  Sanpoo  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courie. 
This  rival  filler  of  the  Ganges  iilues  from- the  fame  mountains  that  give 
birth  to  that  river;  buttaking  a  contrary  dirc£lion  through  Thibet, winds 
to  the  lout  hwefLthrouglv  All  am, and  enter  inglndoftan, flows  to  the  fotitli, 
affumes  thename  of  Megna,  ajid  joins  the  wellern  branch  of  the  Ganges, 
with  an  immenfe  bodyof  water,equal  if  not  fuperior  to  theGangesilfelf, 
Thefe  two  noble  Rivers  when  they  approach  the  fea,  divide  into 
fuch  a  multitude,  of  channels,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  navigable 
flreams,  that  a  traft  of  country,  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britain  in  extent, 
enjoys  by  their  means  the  finell  inland  navigation  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  which  gives  conftant  employment  to  30.000  boatmen  : 
'ihefe  channels  are  fo  numerous  that  very  few  places  in  this  traft  arc 
even  in  the  dry  feafon  25  miles  from  a  navigable  ftream  •,  and  in  the 
feafon  of  the  periodical  rains,  they  oveiflow  their  banks  to  the  depth 
of  30  feet,  and  form  an  inundation  that  fertilizes  the  foil  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  100  miles. 

Population,    inhabitants,    1        The    Mahometans    (fays    Mr. 
RELIGION  AND  GOVKRNMENT.  J  Orme)   who  are  called  Moors,   of 
Indollan,  are  computed  to  be  about  ten  millions,  and  the  Indians  about 
an  hundred  millions. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  called  Gentoos  •,  or,  as  others 
call  them,  Hindoos,  and  the  country  Hindooflan.  They  pretetKi  that 
Brumma,  who  was  their  legiflator  both  in  politics  and  religion,  was 
inferior  only  to  God,  ^nd  that  he  exiiled  many  thoufand  years  bieforc 
our  account  of  the  creation.  This  Brumma,  probably,  was  fome  great 
and  (Tood  genius,  whofe  beneficence,  like  that  of  the  pagan  legiflators, 
led  his  people  and  their  poflerity  to  pay  him  divine  honours.  Tiie 
Bramins  (for  fotheGentoo  priefls  are  called)  pretend  that  he  bequeath- 
ed to  them  a  book  called  the  Vidam,  containing  his  doftrines  and  in- 
flitulions  ;  and  that  though  the  original  is  lofl,  they  are  flill  poffcfTed 
of  a  facred  commentary  upon  it,  called  the  Shahflah,  which  is  written 
in  the  Shanfcrita  language,  now  a  dead  language,  and  known  only  to 
the  Bramins,  who  itudy  it,  even  as  our  facred  fcriptures  are  written  in 
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deck  and  Hebrew.  But  whet^  er  that  language  was  originally  HifFer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  country,  or  wli'ether  it  has  only  now  become  unin- 
telligible to  the  people,  through  that  change  which  is  incident  to  all 
living  languages,  is  not  well  known* 

The  foundation  ofBrumman's  doftrine  confifted  in  the  belief  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  who  created  a  regular  gradation  of  beings,  fome  fuperior, 
and  fome  inferior  to  man  ;  in  the  immortality  of  the  ioul,  and  a  future 
flate  of  rewards  and  punifliments,  which  is  to  confift  of  a  tranfmigra- 
tion  into  different  bodies,  according  to  the  lives  they  have  led  in  their 
pre-exiftent  flate.  From  this  it  appears  more  than  probable,  that  the 
Pythagorean  metempfychofis  took  its  rife  in  India.  The  neceflity  of 
inculcating  this  fublime,  but  otherwife  complicated  doftrine,  into  the 
lower  ranks,  induced  the  Bramins,  who  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in. 
their  doftrines,  to  have  recourfe  to  fenfible  reprefentatious  of  the  Deity 
and  his  attributes  ;  fo  that  the  original  doctrines  of  Brumma  have  de- 
generated to  rank  ridiculous  idolatry,  in  the  v/orfliip  of  different  ani- 
mals, and  various  images,  and  of  the  moft  hideous  figures,  delineated  or 
carved.  Wooden,  images  are  placed  in  all  their  temples,  and  on  cer- 
tain feflivals  are  exhibited  in  the  high  roads  and  in  the  ftreets  of  towns. 
The  human  figures,  with  elephants  heads,  which  are  theobjefts  of  their 
devotion,  have  many  hands,  and  are  enormoully  corpulent. 

The  Hindoos  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into  four 
great  tribes.  The  firft  and  moft  noble  tribe  are  the  Bramins,  who  alone 
can  officiate  in  the  prieflhood,  like  the  Jewifh  tribe  of  Levi.  They 
are  not,  however,  excluded  from  goyernment,  trade,  or  agriculture, 
though  they  are  flriftly  prohibited  from  all  menial  offices  by  their 
laws.  The  fscond  in  order  is  the  Sittri  tribe,  who,  according  to  their 
original  inftitution,  ought  to  be  all  military  men  ;  but  they  frequently 
follow  other  profefTions.  The  third  is  the  tribe  of  Beife,  who  are 
chiefly  merchants,  bankers,  and  banias  or  fhopkeepers.  The  fourth 
tribe  is  that  of  Sudder,  who  ought  to  be  menial  fervants  ;  and  they  are 
incapable  of  raifing  ihemielves  to  any  fuperior  rank.  If  any  one  of 
them  fhculd  be  excommunicated  from  any  of  the  four  tribes,  he  and 
his  pofterity  are  for  ever  fhut  out  from  the  fociety  of  every  body  in  the 
nation,  excepting  that  of  the  Harri  caft,  who  are  held  in  utter  detefla- 
tion  by  all  the  other  tribes,  and  are  employed  only  in  the  meaneft  and 
vilefl  offices.  l~his  circumftance  renders  excommunication  fo  dread- 
ful, that  any  Hindoo  will  fufi'er  the  torture,  and  even  death  itfelf,  ra- 
ther than  deviate  from  one  article  of  his  faith. 

Befides  this  divifion  into  tribes,  the  Gentoos  are  alfo  fubdivided  into 
'cafis,  or  fmaller  clafles  and  tribes  ;  and  it  has  been  computed  that  there 
are  eighty  four  of  thcfe  calls,  though  fome  have  fuppofed  there  was  a 
greater  number.  1  he  order  of  pre-eminence  of  all  the  cafts,  in  a  par- 
ticular city  or  province,  is  geneially  indifputably  decided.  The  In- 
dian of  an  inferior  would  think  himfelf  honoured  by  adopting  the  cuf- 
toms  of  a  fuperior  caft  j  but  this  laft  would  give  battle  fooner  than 
not  vindicate  its  prerogatives  :  The  inferior  receiv'e?  the  vi61uals  pre- 
pared by  a  fuperior  caft:  with  refpeft,  but  the  fuperior  will  net  partake 
of  a  meal  v;hich  has  been  prepared  by  the  hands  of  an  inferior  caft. 
Their  marriages  are  circumfcribed  by  the  fame  barriers  as  the  reft  of 
their  intercouifes  ;  and  hence,  belides  the  national  phyfiognomy,  ths 
members  of  each  caft,  prefcrve  an  air  of  ftill  greater  rcfemblance  to  on« 
D  d  2  another. 
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another.  There  are  fome  cads  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  and  othei3 
as  remarkable  for  their  ugh"nefs.  The  mofl  (triking  features  in  the 
charafter  cf  the  Hindoos,  are  their  fuperftition,  and  veneration  fo? 
the  inftilutions  and  tenets  of  their  forefathers. 

In  India,  the  dominion  of  religion  extends  to  a  thoufand  particulars, 
which  in  other  countries  are  governed  either  by  the  civil  laws,   or  by 
tafte,  cuilom,  or  fafhion.      Drefs,   food,   the   common   intcrcourfes   of 
life,  marriages,  piofelBons^    all   are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  religion. 
There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  that  is  not  regulated  by  fuperftition.     It 
prefcribes  rules  of  conduft  in  all  circumRances  and  htuations  ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  almofl  fo  trifling  or  minute  as  to  be  confideied  as  a 
matter  of  indifference.     The  original  government  of  the  Hindoos,  was 
in  reality  an  hierarchy  ;  for   among  that  religious   people,  the  highell; 
authority  was  poflfeffed  by  the  priefthood,  or  the  Bramin  cafl.     Nor  is 
it  in  this  inrtance  only,  that  we  find  a  refemblancc  between  the  natives 
of  India   and  them.     Not  only  were  the  governments  of  both  nations 
hierarchical,    but  in,  both  there  was  a  vail  variety   of  religious  obfer- 
vances  and  ceremonies  extending  to  many  particulars,  which  in  other 
countries  are  matters  of  choice  or  of  indifference  ;  and  both  entertain- 
ed the  mod  profound  refpefl  and  veneration  for  their  anceftors.     All 
thccafl:  acknowledgetheBramins  for  their  pric  lis,  and  from  them  derive 
their  belief  of  the  tranfmigration  :  Vv'hich  leads  many  of  them  to  afflift 
themfelves  even  at  the  death  of  a  fly.  although  occafioned  by  inadvert- 
ence.    But  the  greater  number  of  cafls  are  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  eat,  al- 
thougli  very  rparingly,  both  of  fiflf  and  flefli  ;  but,  like  the  Jews,    not 
of  all  kinds  indifferently.     The  food  of  the  Hindoos  is  fim.ple,  coniift-' 
ing  chiefly  of  rice,    ghee,   which  is  a  kind  of   imperfefl  butter,    milk, 
vegetables,  and  oriental  fpices  of  different  kinds,  but  chiefly  what  is 
called  in  the  Eaft,   chilly,   and  in  the  Weft,    green  or   Cayen,  pepper. 
^J~he  warrior  call,  may  eat  of  the  fleflr  of  goats,    mutton,   and  poultry. 
Other  fuperior   cafls  m.ay  eat  poultry  and  fifh  :  but  the   inferior  caflis 
are  prohibited   from  eating  flelh  or  fifli    of  any  kind.     Their  greatefl 
luxury,  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  the  richefl  fpiceries  and  perfumes,  of 
which  the  great  people  are  very  lavifh,  and  which  grow  almofl  fpon- 
taneoufly  in  their  gardens.     They  elleem  milk  the  purefl  of  foods,  be- 
caufe  they  think  it  partakes  of  fome  of  the  properties  of  the  neflar  of 
their  gods,  and  becaufe  they  elleem  the  cow  itfelf  almofl  like  a  divinity. 
Their  manners  are  gentle  ;  their  happinefs  coniifls  in  the  folaces  of  a 
domeflic  life  ;  and  they  are  taught  by  their  religion,  that  matrimony  is 
an  indifpenfable  duty    in   every  man,  who   does  not  entirely  ieparate 
himfelf  from  tlie  world   from  a  principle   of  devotion.     Their  religion 
alfo  permits  them   to  have  fevcral  wives  ;  but  they  feldom  have  more 
than  one  :   And  it  has  been  obierved,  that  their  wives  are  difhinguifhed 
by  a  decency  of  demeanour,  a  ielicitude  in  their  families,  and  a  hdelity 
to  their  vows,  which  might  do  honour   to  human   nature  in  the  moft 
civilized  countries.     The  amufcments  of  the  Hindoos  confift  in  going 
to  their  pagodaj.  in  afllfting  at  religious  flrcws,  and  m  fulfilling  a  vari- 
ety of  ceremonies  prefcribed  to   them  bv  the  Brainins.     Their  religion 
fcems  to  forbid  them  to  quit   their  own  fhores,*  nor  do  they  want  any 

thing 

*  The  Gentnos  are  perfuaded,  tliat  the   waters  of  the  three  great  rivers,  Ganges,  Kiftna, 
and  Indus,  have  the  facred  virtue  of  purifying  thofe  w,ho  bathe  in  thenij  from  all  pollutions 
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tning  from  abroad.  They  might,  therefore,  have  lived  inmuchtran- 
«|uillily  and  happinefs,  if  others  had  looked  on  them  with  the  fartie  in- 
difference with  which  they  regard  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foldiers,  are  commonly  called  Rajah-poots,  or  peifons  defcended 
from  rajahs,  and  refide  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  arc  genet  ally 
more  fair-complexioned  than  the  people  of  the  fouthern  provinces, 
who  are  quite  black.  Thefc  rajah-poots  are  a  robufl:,  brave,  faithful 
people,  and  enter  into  the  fervice  of  thofe  who  will  pay  them  ;  but 
when  their  leader  falls  in  battle,  they  think  that  their  engagements  to 
him  are  finifhed,  and  they  run  off  the  field  without  any  ftain  upon 
their  reputation. 

The  cuftom  of  v^'omea  burning  thcmfelves,  upon  the  death  of  their 
hufbands,  ftill  continues  to  be  praftifed  among  fome  of  high  call  and 
condition,  though  much  lefs  frequently  than  formeily,  and  it  is  faid, 
that  the  Bramins  now  do  not  encourage  it. 

One  particular  clafs  of  women  are  allowed  to  be  openly  proftitvited  : 
Thele  are  the  famous  dancing  girls.  Their  altitudes  and  movements 
are  very  eafy,  and  not  imgraceful.  Their  perfons  are  delicately  form- 
ed, gaudily  decorated,  and  highly  perfumed.  By  the  continuation  of 
wanton  attitudes,  they  acquire,  as  they  grow  warm  in  the  dance,  a  fran- 
tic lafciviouinelsthemfelveSj  and  communicate,  by  a  natural  contagion, 
the  moft  voluptuous  defires  to  the  beholders. 

The  Gentoos  are  as  carefulof  tlis  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  their 
public  works  and  conveniences,  as  the  Chincfe  ;  and  remarkably  hon- 
eft  and  humane  :  There  icarcely  is  an  inftance  of  a  robbery  in  all  In- 
doitan.  though  the  diamond  merchants  travel  without  defenfive  weap- 
ons. According  to  a  late  writer,  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Perfians, 
Tartars,  and  adjoining  nations,  who  have  inhabited  Indoftan  fince  it 
was  invaded  by  Tamerlane,  though  of  diflerent  nations,  religions,  laws, 
and  cuffoms.  pfllefs  neverthelefs,  in  equal  degrees,  hofpitality.  polite- 
refs,  and  addrefs.  In  refinement  and  eafe  they  are  fuperior  to  any  peo- 
ple to  the  wcllward  of  them.  In  politenefs  and  addrefs,  in  graccful- 
nefs  of  deportment,  and  fpeech,  an  Indian  is  as  much  fuperior  to  a 
Frenchman  of  fafhion,  as  a  French  courtier  is  to  a  Dutch  burgo-maftcr 
of  Dort.  A  Frenchman's  eafe  is  mixed  with  forward  famiiiarit)',  wiih 
confidence,  and  ielf-conceit  ;  but  the  Hindoos,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
liigher  cafts,  are  in  their  demeanour  eafy  andunconftrained,  ftill  more 
than  even  a  French  courtier,  and  their  eafe  and  freedom  is  referved, 
modeft,  and  refpetlful. 

Their  perfons  are  ftraight  and  elegant,  their  limbs  finely  proportion- 
ed, their  fingers  long  and  tapering,  their  countenances  open  and  pleid- 
ant,  and  their  features  exhibit  the  moft  delicate  lines  of  beauty  in  tlic 
females,  and  in  the  males  a  kind  of  manly  foftnefs.  Their  walk  ar^d 
gait,  as  well  as  their  whole  deportment,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  grace- 
ful.    The  drefs  of  the   men   is    a  kind  of  clofe-bodied  gown,  like  nur 

women's 
and  fins.  This  religious  idea  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  principle  of  policy,  and  intended  lo 
relliain  the  natives  trom  migrating  ii<to  dillant  countries  ;  for  it  is  rfmarkable,  tliat  the 
facred  rivers  are  fo  fituated,  that  there  is  not  any  part  of  the  India  where  the  inhabitants 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  wafhing  away  their  fins,  'the  Ganges,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  with  its  different  brandies,  runs  liirougli  the  k  ingdom  of  Bengal, 
pahar,  and  Orixa,  and  the  upper  provinces  of  Oude,  RohilcunJ,  Ai;ra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore. 
The  Cirtria  divides  tlie  Carnatic  from  Co!conda,and  runs  through  Vifiapore  into  the  interior 
parts  of  ihe  Deccan.  And  the  Indus,  bounding  the  Guzirat  provinces,  feparates  I.. Jjllaii 
trom  the  dominions  of  Perlia, 
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women's  gowns,  and  wide  trowfers,  refembling  peMJcoats,  reaching 
down  to  their  flippers.  Such  of  the  women  as  appear  in  public,  have 
ftiawls  over  their  heads  and  flioulders,  fhoit  clofe  jackets,  and  the  tight 
drawers  which  come  down  to  their  arikles,  llence  the  drefs  of  the 
men  gives  them,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  an  appearance  of  effeminacy  ; 
whereas  that  of  the  women  will  appear  rather  mafculine  :  Such  is  the 
influence  of  habit  and  cuflom  on  fentiments  ;  an  influence  which  ex- 
tends to  matters  of  tafle,  and  to  objefts  of  higher  importance. 

Their  houfes  cover  much  ground,  and  have  fpacious  galleries  and 
accommodations  of  various  kinds.  The  apartments  are  fmall,  and  the 
furniture  not  very  elegant,  if  we  except  the  rich  Perftan  carpets.  Tlie 
grandeur  of  their  palaces  confifts  in  baths,  perfumes,  temples,  gods,  and 
harams.  'I  he  harams  or  zenanas,  that  is,  the  refidences  of  the  women, 
are  removed  from  the  front  of  the  houfc,  and  lighted  only  from  a  fquare 
fpace  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  building.  The  apparel  of  the  wom- 
en is  inconceivably  rich  ;  they  have  jewels  on  their  fingers  and  about 
their  necks,  and  alfo  in  their  ears  and  noftrils,  with  bracelets  on  their 
wrifts  and  arms,  and  around  their  ankles. 

The  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos  are  ftupendoiis  but  difguftful 
ftone  buildings,  erefted  in  every  capital,  and  under  the  dire6lion  of  the 
Bramins.  If  the  Bramins  are  mailers  of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcience, 
they  frequently  turn  it  to  the  purpofes  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  vo- 
taries. Mr.  Scrafton  fays,  that  they  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes  ; 
and  that  judicial  aftrology  is  fo  prevalent  among  thera,  that  half  the 
year  is  taken  up  with  unluckv  days  ;  the  head  aflrologer  being  always 
confulted  in  their  councils.  The  Mahometans  likewife  encourage 
thofe  luperflitions,  and  look  upon  all  the  fruits  of  the  Gentoo  induftry 
as  belonging  to  themfelves.  Thovigh  the  Gentoos  are  entirely  pallive 
under  all  their  opprelTions,  and  by  their  (fate  of  cxiflence,  the  praftice 
of  their  religion,  and  the  fcantinefs  of  their  food,  have  nothing  of  that 
refentment  in  their  nature  that  anim.ates  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  yet  they 
are  lufceptiblc  of  avarice,  and  fometimcs  bury  their  money,  and  rather 
than  difcover  it,  put  themfelves  to  death  by  poifon  or  othcrwife.  This 
praftice,  which  it  feems  -.s  not  uncommon,  accounts  for  the  vafl  fcarci- 
ty  of  filver  that  till  of  late  prevailed  in  Indoftan. 

The  re  a  Tons  above  mentioned  account  likewife  for  their  being  lefs 
under  the  influence  of  their  pafTions  than  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries.  I'he  perpetual  ufe  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives  them 
but  little  nourifhment  ;  and  their  marrying  early,  the  male  before 
fourteen,  and  their  women  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  keeps  them 
low  and  feeble  in  their  pet  ions.  A  man  is  in  the  decline  of  life  at 
thirty,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  on  the  decay  at  eighteen  ;  At 
twenty-five  they  have  all  the  maiks  of  old  age.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
wonder  at  their  being  foon  flrangers  to  all  peifonal  exertion  and  vig- 
our of  mind  :  And  whatever  may  be  the  cauie,  a  recent  traveller 
among  them,  obfervcs,  it  is  certain,  that  death  is  regarded  with  lefs  hor- 
ror in  India  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Ihe  origin  and 
the  end  of_all  things,  dy  the  philofophers  of  India  of  the  prefent  times, 
is  a  vacuuvi.  A  fiate  of  rcpofe  is  the  flate  of  greaceA  pcrfcftion  ;  and 
this  is  the  flirte  after  Which  a  wife  man  afpires.  It  is  better,  fay  the 
Hindoos,  to  fit  than  to  walk,  and  to  fleep  than  to  wake  ;  but  death  is 
the  bell  of  all.     According  to  the  Gentuo  lavvSj  ciiminals  fentcnccd  to 
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death  are  not  to  be  frranglcd.  fuflfocatecl,  or  poifoned,  but  to  be  cut  off 
by  the  fvvord  ;  bceaide,  without  an  en'uhon  of  blood,  malefaftors  are 
fuppofed  to  die  wilh  all  their  fins  about  them  ;  but  the  fliedding  of 
their  blood,  it  is  thought,  expiates  their  crimes. 

The  Mahometans,  wlio,  in  Indoftan,  are  called  Moors,  are  of  Pcrfian, 
Turkifh,  Arabic,  and  other  extraftions.  They  early  began,  in  the 
reigns  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagad,  to  invade  Indoftan.  'I'hey  penetrated 
as  far  as  Delhi,  which  they  made  their  capital.  They  fettled  colonies 
in  fcveral  places,  whofe  defcendants  are  called  Pytans  ;  but  their  em- 
pire was  overtjirown  by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment, which  dill  fubfifts.  Thofe  princes  being  flricl  Mahometans,  re- 
ceived under  tlieir  protcftion  all  that  profeffcd  the  fame  religion,  and 
who  being  a  brave,  aftivc  people,  counterbalanced  the  numbers  of  the 
natives.  They  are  faid  (o  have  introduced  the  divifion  of  provinces, 
over  which  they  appointed  foubadars  ;  and  thofe  provinces,  each  of 
which  might  be  ftyled  an  empire,  were  fubdividcd  into  naboblhips  ; 
each  nabob  being  immediately  accountable  to  his  foubadar,  who  in  pro- 
cefsoftime  became  almoft  independent  on  the  emucror,  or,  as  he  is 
called,  the  Great  Mogul,  upon  their  paying  him  an  annual  tribute.  The 
vafl  refort  of  Perfian  and  Tartar  tribes  has  likewife  ftrengthened  the 
Mahometan  government  :  But  it  is  obfervablc,  that  in  two  or  three  gen- 
erations, the  progeny  of  all  thofe  adventurers,  who  brought  nothing 
with  them  but  their  horfes  and  their  fwords,  degenerated  into  all  ths 
eaftcrn  indolence  and  fenfuality. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Maraltas  at  prefent  make  the  greateft  figure. 
They  commonly  ferve  onborfeback,  and,  when  well  comnianJed,  thev 
have  been  known  to  give  law  even  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  Though  they 
are  originally  Gentoos,  yet  they  arc  of  bold,  active  fpirit,  and  pay  great 
refpeft  to  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Mr.  Scrafton  fays,  that  the 
Mahometans  or  Moors  arc  generally  of  fo  detcftable  a  chara£ter,thatne 
never  knew  above  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  thofe  were  among  the 
Tartar  and  Perfian  officers  of  the  army.  Thefc  are  void,  weaie  told, 
of  every  principle  even  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  if  they  have  a  vir- 
tue, it  is  an  appearance  of  hofpitality,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only  ;  for 
while  ihey  are  drinking  with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  flab 
him  to  the  heart.  But  it  is  probable,  that  tiieie  reprefentations  of  their 
moral  depravity  are  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth. 

The  maniicr  of  drinking  among  the  Gentoos  is  remarkable.  They 
religiDufly  avoid  touching  the  velTel  that  contains  the  liquor  with  their 
lips,  and  pour  it  into  their  mouths,  holding  the  bottle,  or  other  vciTcl, 
at  leaft  at  a  foot'i  diftance.  Their  idea  is,  that  they  would  be  polluted 
by  ftagnating  water.  They  will  drink  from  a  pump,  or  of  any  running 
ftream,  but  not  out  of  a  pool. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  obfervcs,  according  to  the  Gentoo  conftilutlon,  land 
(houles  and  gardens  excepted)  is  not  private  propertv,  but  belongs  to 
the  community,  in  the  feveral  villages  ;  each  of  wliich  are  fupplied 
with  their  refpeftive  public  oflicers,  as  the  headman,  to  execute  juf- 
tice  ;  the  conicopoly,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  village  ;  the  corn- 
meter,  fmith,  barber,  doftor,  aftrologer,  &c.  l"he  grounds  are  culti- 
vated by  the  community,  and  the  produce  fliarcd  out  in  certain  pro- 
portions to  all.  One  is  allotted  to  the  Pagodas  and  Bram.ins,  one  to 
ihe  governnicnt,   another  to   the  public   oHlccis,  one  to  the  repair  of 
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tanks,  or  refervoirs  of  water,  and  the  reft  diftributed  among  the  com- 
munity :  But  we  undcrftand  that  the  Mahometan  government,  and  the 
intrufion  of  Europeans,  have  introduced  feme  innovations  in  this  an- 
cient conftiiution,  particularly,  by  farming  the  circar,  or  government 
fhares. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  government  by  which  this  great  empire 
long fubfifted  without  almofl  the femblance  of  virtue  amongits  greatofH- 
cers,  either  civil  or  military.  It  was  Ihaken,  however,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Mahomet  Shah,  by  Kouli  Khan,  which  was  attended  by  fo 
great  a  diminution  of  the  imperial  authority  that  the  foubahs  and  na- 
bobs became  abfolute  in  their  own  governments.  Though  they  could 
not  alter  the  fundamental  lawsof  property,  yet  they  invented  new  tax- 
es, which  beggared  the  people,  to  pay  their  armies  and  fupport  their 
power  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  people,  a  few  years  ago,  after  being  un- 
mercifully plundered  by  coUeftors  and  tax-mafters,  were  left  to  perifli 
through  want.  To  fum  up  the  mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  thofe  fou- 
badart.  and  nabobs,  and  other  Mahometan  governors,  employ  the  Gen- 
toos  themfelves,  and  fome  even  of  the  Bramins,  as  the  minillcrs  of 
their  rapscioufnefs  and  cruelties.  Upon  the  whole,  ever  fuice  the  in- 
vafion  of  Koidi  Khan,  Indoftan,  from  being  a  well  regulated  govern- 
ment, is  become  a  fcene  of  mere  anarchy  ;  every  great  man  protefts 
himfelf  in  his  tyranny  by  his  foldiers,  whofe  pay  far  exceeds  the  nat- 
ural riches  of  his  government.  As  private  aifalTinations  and  other 
murders  are  here  committed  with  impunity,  the  people,  who  know 
tliey  can  be  in  no  worfe  (late,  concern  themfelves  very  little  in  the 
revolutions  of  government.  To  the  above  caufes  are  owing  the  late 
luccelfes  of  the  Englifh  in  Indoflan.  The  reader,  from  this  reprefen- 
tation,  may  perceive,  that  all  the  Englifh  have  acquired  in  point  of 
f:-!  ritory,  has  been  gained  from  ufurpers  and  robbers  ;  and  their  pof- 
feffion  of  it  being  guranteed  by  the  prefent]  lawful  errpcror,  is  faid  to 
be  founded  upon  the  laws  and  conflitutions  of  that  country.  We  are, 
however,  forry  to  be  obliged  to  remark,  that  the  condacl  of  many  of 
the  ftrvants  of  the  Eafl  India  Company  towards  the  natives,  and  not 
properly  puniflred  or  checked,  either  by  the  direftors  or  the  Britifh 
legiflature,  has  in  too  many  inftances  been  highly  difhonourable  to  the 
Englifh  name,  and  totally  inconfiflent  with  that  humanity  which  was 
formerly  their  national  charafteriftic. 

It  may  be  here  proper  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  complexion  of  the 
Gertoos  is  black,  their  hair  long,  and  the  features  of  both  fexes  regu- 
lar. At  court,  however,  the  great  families  are  ambitious  of  intermary- 
ing  with  Perfians  and  Tartars,  on  account  of  the  fairnefs  of  their  com- 
plexion, fcfembling  that  of  their  conqueror  Tamerlane  and  his  great 
generals. 

Provinces,     cities,    and    ornER"!       Theprovinceof  Agra  is  the 

BUILDINGS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE./  laigefl  in  all  Indofiian,  con- 
taining 40  large  towns  and  340  villages.  Agra  is  the  greateft  city,  and 
its  caftle  the  largeft  fortification  in  all  the  Indies.  The  Dutch  haxe 
a  faftory  there,  but  tlie  Englifh  have  none. 

The  city  of  Delhi  orDehly,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  province,  is  like- 
wife  the  capital  of  Indoflan.  It  is  dcfcribed  as  being  a  fine  citv.  and  con- 
taining the  imperial  palace,  which  is  adorned  with  the  uluaJl  magni- 
ficenceof  theEaft,    Its ftabiesformerlycontaincd  12.000  hoi  fes.braught, 
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from  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Tartary  ;  and  500  elephants.  When  the  for- 
3cre  is  burnt  up  by  the  heats  of  the  feafon,  as  is  often  the  cafe,  thefe 
horfes  are  faid  to  be  fed  in  the  morning  with  bread,  butter,  and  fugar, 
and  in  the  evening  with  rice-milk  properly  prepared. 

Tar.ta,  the  capital  of  Sindy,  is  a  large  city  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  a 
plague  wliich  happened  there  in  1699,  carried  off  above  80.000  of  its 
manufafturers  in  filk  and  cotton.  It  is  ftill  famous  for  the  manuf.'.c- 
ture  of  palanquins,  which  are  a  kind  of  canopied  couches,  on  which 
the  great  men  all  over  India,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  tepofe 
when  thcv  appear  abroad.  They  are  carried  by  four  men,  who  will 
trot  along,  morning  and  evening  40  miles  a  day  ;  10  being  ulually  hir- 
ed, who  carry  the  palanquin  by  turns,  four  at  a  time.  Though  a  pa- 
lanquin is  dear  at  firft  coft,  yet  the  porters  may  be  hired  for  nine  or 
ten  fhillings  a  month  each,  out  of  which  they  maintain  thcmfelves. — 
The  Indus,  at  Tatta,  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  famous  for  its  hue  carp 
fifli. 

Though  the  province  of  Moultan  is  not  very  fruitful,  yet  it  yields 
excellent  iron  and  canes  ;  and  the  inliabitants,  by  their  htuation  are 
enabled  to  deal  with  the  Perfians  and  Tartars  yearly  for  above  6o,coo 
horfes.  The  capital  is  Moultan,  about  800  miles,  by  the  courfe  of  the 
river,  from  the  fea. 

The  province  of  CafTimere,  being  furrounded  with  mountains,  is 
difficult  of  accefs,  but  when  entered,  it  appears  to  be  the  paradife  of 
the  Indies.  It  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  villages,  to  be  flored  with 
cattle  and  game,  without  any  beafhs  of  prey.  The  capital  (Caihmere) 
{lands  by  a  large  lake.  ;  and  both  fcxes,  the  women  efpecially,  are  al- 
moft  as  fan-  as  the  Europeans,  and  are  faid  to  be  witty  and  ingenious. 

The  province  and  city  of  Labor  formerlymade  a  great  figure  in  the  Indian 
hifiiory,  and  is  ftill  one  of  the  largeft  and  fincft  provinces  in  the  Indies, 
producing  the  beft  fugars  of  any  in  Indoftan.  Its  capital  v^ras  once 
about  nine  miles  long,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  We  know  little  of 
the  provinces  of  Ayud,  Varad,  Bekar,  and  Hallabas,  that  is  not  in 
common  with  the  other  provinces  of  Indoftan,  excepting  that  they 
are  inhabited  by  a  hardv  race  of  men,  who  feem  never  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  though  they  fubmit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  an  cafy  in- 
dependent fta^e.  In  fome  of  thofe  provinces  many  of  the  European 
fruits,  plants,  and  flowers  thrive,  as  in  their  native  foil. 

Bengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  moft  interefting 
to  an  Englifh  reader.  Its  natural  fituation,  (as  defcribed  by  Major 
RsiuieL  late  furveyor  general  in  Bengal)  is  fingularly  happy  with  re- 
fpeft  to  fecurily  from  the  attack  of  foreign  enemies.  On  the  north 
and  caft  it  has  no  warlike  neighbours,  and  has  moreover  a  formida- 
ble barrier  of  mountains,  rivers,  or  extenfive  waftes  towards  thole 
qunrt-^irs,  fhould  an  enemy  ftart  up.  On  the  fouth  is  a  fea  coaft  guard- 
ed by  fliallows  and  impenetrable  woods,  and  with  only  one  port, 
which  is  of  difficult  accefs,  in  an  extent  of  300  miles.  Only  on  the 
weft,  can  an  enemy  be  apprehended,  but  there  the  natural  barrier  is 
ftrono-,  and  with  its  population  and  refources,  and  the  ulual  propor- 
tion of  Brilifh  troops,  Bengal  might  bid  defiance  to  any  part  of  In- 
doftan which  was  inclined  to  become  its  enemy.  It  is  confidered  as 
the  ftorehoufe  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Its  fertility  exceeds  that  of  Egypt 
after  being  overflowed  by  the  Nile  :    and  the  produce  of  its  foil   con- 
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fifls  of  rice,  fugar-canes,  corn,  fcfamum,  fmall  mulberry,  and  oilier 
trees.  "  Moftof  the  rivers  of  Bengal,"  fays  the  author  of  Ayeen  Ak- 
berry,  "  ha\'e  their  banks  cultivated  with  rice,  of  which  there  are  a 
vaiiety  of  fpecies.  The  foil  is  fo  fertile  in  fome  places,  that  a  fingle 
grain  of  rice  will  yield  a.meafurc  of  2  or  3  Seer.  Some  lands  will  pro- 
duce three  crops  in  a  year.  Vegetation  is  here  fo  extremely  quick, 
that  as  fafl  as  the  water  rifes,  the  plants  of  rice  grow  above  it,  fo  that 
ihe  ear  is  never  above  it.  Men  of  experience  affirm  that  a  Tingle  flalk 
will  grow  (ix  cubits  in  one  night."  (Aveen  Akbcrry.)  Its  calicoes, 
filks,  falt-petre,  lakka,  opium,  wax,  and  civet,  go  all  over  the  world  ; 
and  provifions  here  are  in  vaft  plenty,  and  incredibly  cheap,  efpecial- 
ly  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe.  The  country  is  interfered  by  canals  cut 
out  of  the  Ganges  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  ;  and  extends  near  100 
Icas^ucs  on  both  fides  the  Ganges,  full  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
caftles. 

In  Bengal,  the  worfhip  of  the  Gentoos  is  praclifed  in  its  greateft  pu- 
rity ;  and  their  facred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  their 
magnificent  pagodas  or  temples.  The  women,  notwithflanding  their 
religion,  are  laid  by  fome  to  be  lafcivious  and  enticing. 

The  principal  Englifli  factory  in  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and  is  callsfl 
Fort  William  ;  It  is  fituatcd  on  the  river  Hoogly,  the  moft  wefterly 
branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  itfeU  is  faid  to  be  irregular,  and  un- 
tenable againfh  difciplined  troops  ;  but  the  fervants  of  the  company 
have  provided  themfelves  with  an  excellent  houfe,  and  mofl  conve- 
nient apartments  for  their  own  accommodation.  As  the  town  itfelf 
has  been  in  fafl  for  fome  time  in  poffetfion  of  the  Company,  an  Englifrt 
civil  government,  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  was  introduced  into  it. 
This  was  immediately  under  tlie  authority  of  the  Company.  But  in 
1773,  an  aft  of  parliament  was  paffed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company,  as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe.  By  this  aft  the 
oovernor-general  and  four  counfellors  were  appointed,  and  chofen  by 
the  parliament,  with  whom  was  vcfted  the  whole  civil  and  military 
government  cf  the  prefidency  of  Fort  William;  and  the  ordering, 
management,  and  government  of  all  the  territorial  acq^iifitions  and 
revenues  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  OriiTa,  fo  long  as  the 
Company  fhould  remain  poffeiTed  of  them.  The  governor-genera' 
and  council  fo  appointed,  are  invefhed  with  the  pov^er  of  (uperintencl- 
ing  and  controlling  the  government  and  management  of  the  prefiaen- 
cles  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bencoolen.  The  governor-general  and 
council  to  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  court  of  direftors,  and  to 
correfpond  witii  them.  The  governor-general  and  counlellors  were 
likewife  empowered  to  eftablifh  a  courtof  judicature  at  Fort  William  ; 
to  confifl  of  a  chief  juflice,  and  three  otherjudg-es,  to  be  named  from 
time  to  time  bv  iiis  majefty  :  Thefe  are  to  exeicife  all  crinninal,  admi- 
ralty, and  ecclefiaiiical  jurifdiftion  ;  to  be  a  court  of  rctord  and  a 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  faftory  of 
Fort  William,  and  its  limits,  and  the  faftorics  fubordinate  thereto. — 
But  toe  eftablifnment  of  this  fuprerae  court  does  not  appear  to  have 
projnoted  either  the  intcrc.^^s  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  or  the  feli- 
city of  the  people  of  ttie  country.  No  proper  attention  has  been  paid 
10  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  the  people  ;  afts  of  gre.it  opprefTion  and 
injuTtice  have  been  committed  ;  and  the  lupreme  couit  has  been  a 
f'jurce  of  iiveat  diiratisfaftion,  diforder,  and  confufion.  In 
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In  1756,  an  unhappy  event  took  place  at  Calcutta,  which  is  too  ic- 
jnarkable  to  be  omitted.  The  Indian  nabob  or  foubadar,  quarrelled 
with  the  company,  and  invefted  CiilcuUa  with  a  large  body  of  black 
troops.  Tiie  governor,  and  fome  of  the  pi  incipal  pr.ifons  of  the  place, 
threw  themfelvcs,  with  their  chief  effefts.  on  boArd  the  fliips  in  the 
river  ;  they  who  remained,  for  fome  hour.-;,  bravely  dclcndcd  the  place; 
but  their  ammunition  being  expended,  they  furrendeied  upon  teims. 
The  foubadar,  a  capricious,  unfeeling  tyrant,  inflead  of  obferving  the 
capitulation,  forced  Mr.  Ilolwell,  the  governor's  chief  fervant,  and 
145  Britiih  fubjefts,  into  a  little  but  fecure  prifon,  called  the  Black- 
hole,  a  place  about  eighteen  feet  fquare,  and  (liut  up  from  almofl  all 
communication  of  free  air.  Their  mileries  during  the  night  were  in- 
expreinble.  and  before  morning  no  more  than  twenty-three  were 
found  alive,  the  reft,  dying  of  fufFocation.  which  was  generally  attended 
with  a  horrible  frenzy.  Among  thole favcd  was  Mr.  HoKvdl  himlclf, 
M'liO  has  written  a  mofl  affcfting  account  of  the  cataftrophe.  The  in- 
fenhble  nabob  returned  to  his  capital,  after  plundering  theplace.imag- 
ining  he  had  rooted  the  Englifh  out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the  feafon- 
able  arrival  of  admiral  Watfon,  and  colonel  (afterwards  lord)  Clive, 
put  them  once  more,  with  fome  difficulty,  in  poiTe/Tion  of  the  place  5 
and  the  war  was  foon  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Plaffy,  gained  by  the 
colonel,  and  the  death  of  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowla,  in  whofe  place 
Mhir  jaffeir,  one  of  his  generals,  and  who  had  previouHy  figncd  a  fe- 
cret  treaty  with  Clive  to  dcfert  his  mafler,  and  amply  reward  the 
linglilh,  was  advanced  to  the  foubahfhip. 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  is  Muxada- 
bad,  or  Mcorfliedabad  :  Benares,  Iving  in  the  fame  province,  is  the 
Gentoo  univerfity,  and  celebrated  for  its  fanftity.  This  zemindary 
which  includes  alfo  the  circars  of  Gazypcur  and  Chunar,  conflituted 
a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Oude  or  Owdh  till  1774,  when  its  tribute 
or  quit-rent  of  24  lacks  was  transferred  to  the  Englifli. 

Chandehagore  is  the  principal  place  polfeHed  by  the  French  in 
Bengal  :  It  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  But  though 
lirongly  fortified,  furniflied  with  a  garrifon  of  500  Europeans,  and 
1200  Indians,  and  defended  bv  123  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mor- 
tars, it  was  taken  by  the  Englifli  admirals  Watfon  and  Pococke,  and 
colonel  Clive,  and  alfo  was  obliged  to  furrcnder  in  the  laft  war,  but  re- 
{lored  by  the  peace.  Hoogly,  which  lies  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Calcutta,  upon  the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious  trade  for  the  rich- 
eft  of  all  Indian  commodities.  The  Dutch  have  here  a  well  fortified 
fiiClory.  The  ferirth  for  diamonds  is  carried  on  by  about  10, coo  peo- 
ple from  Saumclpour,  which  lies  thirty  leagues  to  the  Nortli  of  lioog- 
ly,  for  about  fifty  miles  farther.  Daccan  is  faid  to  be  the  largefl  city  of 
Bengal,  and  the  tide  cx.>mes  up  to  its  walls.  It  contains  an  Englifli 
and  a  Dutch  faflory.  The  other  chief  towns  are  CafTumbazar,  Chin- 
chura,  Barnagua,  and  Maldo  ;  befidcs  a  number  of  other  places  of  lels 
note,  but  all  of  them  rich  in  the  Indian  manufa£lures. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  province  or  foubah  of  Malva,  which 
lies  to  the  weft  of  Bengal  ;  Sindia  and  Holkar  divide  the  largcft  part 
of  it.  1  he  capital  of  ih.c  forrrer  is  Ougein,  and  of  Ilolk.ir,  the  city  of 
Indoor,  It  is  as  fertile  as  the  other  provinces,  and  its  chief  city  is 
Rdlipor.     The  proviiice  of  Kandiih  included  that  of  Btiar  and  part  of 
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Orixa,  and  its  capital  is  Brampur,  or  Burlianpoor,  a  flourifhing  city, 
and  it  carries  on  a  vafl  trade  in  chintzes,  callicoes,  and  embroidered 
fluffs.  Cattack  is  the  capital  of  Orixa,  and  lies  in  the  only  road  be- 
tween Bengal  and  the  Northern  circars,  and  belongs  to  the  Berar  Ra- 
iah  Moodajee  Boolla,  whofe  dominions  are  very  extenfive.  Of  the 
five  Northern  circars,  Cicacole,  Rajamurtdry,  Eliore,  and  Condapilly 
are  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifli,  and  Gunton  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nizam. 

We  fhall  fpeak  of  thofe  provinces,  belonging  to  the  Malabar, or  Coro- 
mandel  coafl ,  the  two  great  objsfts  of  Englifh  commerce  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  firft,  of  the  caftein,  or  Coromandel  coaft. 

Madura  begins  at  Cape  Comorin.  the  fouth&rnmofl  point  of  the  pen- 
infula.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  governed  by  a  fovereign  king,  who  had  under  him 
ieventy  tributary  princes,  eacii  of  them  independent  in  his  own  do- 
minions, but  paying  him  a  tax  :  now,  the  cafe  is  rvjclr  altered,  the 
prince  of  the  country  being  fcarcely  able  to  proteft  himfelf  and  his 
people  from  the  depredations  of  his  neighbours,  but  by  a  tribute  to 
buy  them  off  ;  the  capital  is  Tritchinopoly.  The  chief  value  of  this 
kingdom  fecms  to  confift  of  a  pearl  fifnery  upon  its  coaft.  Tanjore  is 
a  little  kingdom,  lying  to  the  e.\fi  of  Madura.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and 
its  prince  rich,  till  plundered  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  fome  Britifh 
fubjefts  connefted  with  him.  Within  it  lies  the  Danifh  Eaft  India 
fettlement  of  Tanquebar,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Negapatam,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch  the  laft  war,  and  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  by 
the  late  treaty  of  peace.  The  capital  city  is  Tanjore,  governed  by  a 
rajah  under  the  Englifh  proteftion. 

The  Carnatic,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  well  known  to  the  Englifh.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Chriitina,  which  divides  it  from  Golconda  ;  on  the  weft  by  Vifapur, 
or  Vifipour,  and,  on  the  fouth,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Meffuir  and  Tan- 
jore ;  being  in  length,  from  fouth  to  north,  about  345  miles.  If  Tan- 
jore, Marrawar,  Tritchinopolv,  Madura,  and  Tinevelly  be  included, 
and  they  are  all  appendages  of  the  Carnatic,  the  length  of  it  from 
north  to  fouth  is  570  miles,  hut  no  where  more  than  110  wide,  and 
chiefly  no  more  than  80.  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic  is  Bifnagar,  and 
of  the  Englifh  ally  the  nabob,  Arcot,  whofe  dominions  commence  on 
the  fouth  of  the  Guntoo  circar,  and  extend  along  the  whole  coaft  of 
Coromandel  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  country  in  general  is  efteemed 
healthful,  fertile,  and  populous.  Within  this  country,  upon  the  Co- 
romandel coaft,  lies  fort  St.  David's,  or  Cuddalore,  belonging  to  the 
Englifh,  with  a  diftrift  round  it.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Engliftr  trade.  Five  leagues  to  the  north  lies  Pondi- 
cherry,  once  the  emporium  of  the  French  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  but 
which  had  been  repeatedly  taken  by  the  Englifli,  and  as  often  reftored 
by  the  treaties  of  peace. 

Fort  St.  George,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Madras,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company's  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  is  diftant  eaftward  from  London,  about  4800  miles.  Great 
complaints  have  been  made  of  the  fituation  of  this  fort  ;  but  no  pains 
have  been  fpared  by  the  company,  in  rendering  it  impregnable  to  any 
force  that  can  be  brought  againft  it  by    the  natives.     It   protefts  two 
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towns,  called,  from  the  complexions  of  their  feveral  inhabitants,  the 
White  and  the  Black.  The  white  town  is  fortified,  and  contains  an 
Englidi  corporation  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Nothing  has  been 
omitted  to  mend  the  natural  badnefs  of  its  fituation,  which  feems  orig- 
inally to  be  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diamond  mines,  that 
are  but  a  week's  journey  dillant.  Thele  mines  are  under  the  direftion 
of  a  Mogul  officer,  who  lets  them  out  by  admeafurement,  enclofing 
the  contents  by  palliiadoes  ;  all  diamonds  above  a  certain  weight  orio-- 
inally  belonged  to  the  emperor.  The  diftrift  belonging  to  Madras, 
does  not  extend  much  more  than  40  miles  round,  and  is  of  little  value 
for  its  produce.  Eighty  thoufand  inhabitants,  of  various  nations,  arc 
faid  to  be  dependant  upon  Madras  ;  but  its  lafety  conhfts  in  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Englifh  by  fea.  It  carries  on  a  conftderable  trade  with 
China,  Perila,  and  Mocha. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of  the  immenfe  fortunes  acquired 
by  the  Englifh,  upon  this  coaft,  within  thefe  thirty  years  ;  but  fome  of 
thefe  fortunes  appear  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  mofk  iniquitous 
praftices.  There  feems  to  have  been  fome  fundamental  errors  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  Eafl  India  Company.  The  direftors  confidered 
the  riches  acquired  by  their  governors  and  other  fervants  as  being 
plundered  from  the  company,  and  accordingly  fent  out  fuperinten- 
cants  to  control  their  governors  and  overgrown  fervant?,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  changed  their  governors  and  members  of  the  coun- 
cil there.  As  this  is  a  fubjeft  of  the  greateft  importance  that  ever  per- 
haps occurred  in  the  geography  of  a  commercial  country,  the  reader 
will  indulge  us  in  one  or  two  refleftions. 

The  Engliflr  Eaft  India  company,  through  the  diflraftions  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  the  fupport  of  their  government,  and  the  undaunted, 
but  fortunate  fuccefl'cs,  of  their  military  officers,  have  acquired  fo  amaz- 
ing a  property  in  this  penlnfula,  andin  Indoftan,  that  it  is  fuperior  to  the 
revenues  of  many  crowned  heads  :  And  fome  of  their  own  fervants 
pretend,  that  when  all  their  expenfcs  are  paid,  their  clear  revenue 
amounts  to  near  two  millions  fterling  ;  out  of  which  they  were  to  pay 
400;00ol.  annually  to  the  government,  while  fuffered  to  enjoy  their 
revenues.  How  that  revenue  is  collefted,  or  from  whence  it  arifes,  is 
beft  known  to  the  company  ;  Part  of  it,  however,  has  been  granted  in 
property,  and  part  of  it  is  fecured  on  mortgages,  for^difcharging  their 
ex'penfes  in  fupporting  the  intercfts  of  their  friends,  the  emperor,  and 
the  refpeftive  foi:badars  and  nabobs  they  have  aflifted. 

This  company  has  exercifed  many  rights  appropriated  to  lovereign- 
ty  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  holding  forts,  coining  money,  and  the  like.  Thofe 
powers  were  thought  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  commercial 
limited  company,  and  therefore  the  Englifh  miniftry  and  parliament 
have  repeatedly  interfered  :  In  order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
company,  a  board  of  control  at  home  is  at  length  eftablifhed.  It  has 
alfo  been  hoped,  that  in  confequence  of  this  interference  of  the  gov- 
ernment, fuch  meafures  may  be  taken  with  the  Eaftern  princes  and 
potentates,  as  may  render  the  acquifitions  of  the  company  permanent 
and  national. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  which,  be- 
fides  its  diamonds,  is  famous  for  the  cheapnefs  of  its  provifions,  and  for 
making  white  wine  of  grapes  that  are  ripe  in  January.     Golconda  ij 
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fubjcQ;  to  a  prince. calledNizam  or  foubadar  of  the  Deccan,whois  ricli, 
and  can  raife  100,000  men.  The  famous  diamoiid  mine,  Raolconda, 
is  in  this  province.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  is  called  Bagnagur, 
or  Hyderabad,  but  the  kingdom  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  comprifes  the  eallern  part  of  Dowletabad.  Eafl  fouth-eaft 
of  Golconda  lies  Mafulipatam,  where  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  have 
faftoties.  The  Englifh  liavc;  alfo  faftorics  at  Ganjam  and  Vifagapa- 
tam,  on  this  coaft  ;  and  the  Dutch  at  Narfipore.  The  province  of  O- 
xilTa,  from  v.'hence  the  Englilh  company  draw  fome  part  of  their  rev- 
enues, lies  to  the  north  of  Golconda,  extending  in  length  from  eaft  to 
weft  about  550  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  240.  It  is  governed  chieily 
by  Moodajee  Boonflahj  and  his  brother  Bembajee,  allies  to  the  Marat- 
tas.  In  this  province  ftai\ds  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Jaganaut,  which 
they  fay  is  attended  by  500  priefts.  The  idol  is  an  irregular  pyramid- 
ical  black  flone,  of  about  4  or  5001b.  weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds 
near  the  top,  to  reprefcnt  eyes,  and  the  nofe  and  mouth  painted  with 
Vermillion.  Near  this  is  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  m.oft  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  the  world. 

Major  Rennell  obferves,  that  there  i's  a  void  fpace  between  the 
known  parts  of  Berar,  Golconda,  Oriffa,  and  the  northern  circars  of 
near  300  miles  in  length,  and  250  in  breadth,  and  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  hlled  up  unlcfs  a  great  change  takes  place  in  European  politics  in 
India.  The  Britifli  poffelhons  in  the  northern  circars,  extend  only 
yo  miles  by  land,  and  in  lome  places  not  more  than  30,  which  form  a 
flip  of  350  miles  in  length,  bounded  towards  the  continent,  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains.  Within  thefe,  and  towards  Berar  is  an  cxtenfive  traft 
of  woody  and  motuitainous  country,  with  which  the  adjacent  provin- 
ces appear  to  have  fcarcely  any  coinmunicaticn.  Though  furrounded 
bv  people  higlily  civilized,  and  who  aboiind  in  ulcful  manufaftures,  it 
is  faid,  that  the  few  fpecimens  of  the  miferable  inhabitants  of  this  traft 
who  have  appeared  in  the  circars,  ufe  no  covering  but  a  wifp  of  ftraw. 
This  wild  country  extends  about  160  miles,  and  the  firft  civilized  peo- 
ple beyond  them  are  the  Barar  Marattas. 

The  CO  untry  of  the  Deccan  comprehends  fevcral  large  provinces;  and 
fome  kingdoms  ;  particularly  thofe  of  Baglana,  Balagate,  Telenga,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Vifiapour.  The  truth  is,  «.he  names,  dependencies, 
and  governments  of  thofe  provinces,  are  extremely  unfettled  -,  and 
fmce. their  rcduttion  by  Aurengzebe,  or  his  father,  have  been  fubjeft 
to  almoft  annual  revolutions  and  alterations.  The  principal  towns  aie 
Aurungabad,  and  Doltabad,  or  Dowlatabad  ;  The  latter  is  the  ftrongeil: 
place  in  all  Indoflan.  Near  it  lies  the  famous  pagod  of  Elora,  in  a 
plain  of  about  tvvo  leagues  iquare.  The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,  pil" 
lars,  and  many  thouland  figures  that  furround  it,  are  laid  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  natural  rock,  and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  eltorts  of  human  art„ 
Telenga  lies  on  the  eaft  of  Golconda,  and  its  capital,  Beder,  contains  a 
garriion  of  3000  menk  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  fpeak  a  lan- 
l^ua^e  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

Guxerat  or  Gujerat  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulf  of  Cambayaj 
and  one  of  the  kneft  in  India,  but  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapacious  peo- 
ple. It  is  fiid  to  contain  35  cities.  Amedabad  is  the  capital  of  the 
province,  where  there  is  an  Englifh  faftory,  a.^d  is  faid,  in  wealth,  to 
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vie  with  the  richeft  towns  in  Europe.     About  4,^  French  leagues  dif- 
tant  lies  Surat,  where  the  Englifh  have  a  fiourifhing  faftory. 

Vifiapour  is  a  large  province,  the  weftern  part  is  called  Konhan 
which  is  intermingled  with  the  Poitugucfe  poltenions.  7 he  rajah  of 
Vifiapour  is  faid  to  have  had  a  yearly  revenue  of  fix  millions  fterlin.T, 
and  to  bring  to  the  field  150,000  foldiers.  The  capital  is  of  the  fame 
name,  and  the  country  veiy  fruitful.  The  principal  places  on  this 
coaft  are  Damam,  Baffaim  Tropor,  or  Tarapor,  Chawl,  DandiRajah- 
pur,  Dabul-Rajahpur,  Gheriah,  and  Vingorla.  The  Portuguefe  have 
loft  feveral  valuable  poiTeffions  on  tliis  coaft,  and  thofe  which  remain 
are  on  the  decline. 

Among  the  iflands  lying  upon  the  fame  CQafl  is  that  of  Bombay,  be- 
longing to  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company.  Its  harbour  can  conve- 
niently hold  1000  fhips  at  anchor.  The  ifland  itfelfis  about  feven  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  circumfeience  ;  but  its  fituation  and  harbour 
are  its  chief  recommendations,  being  deilitute  of  almo/l  all  the  conve- 
nienciesof  life.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  poorly  built  ;  and 
the  climate  was  fatal  to  Englifli  conftitutions.  till  experience,  caution, 
and  temperance  taught  them  prefervativcs  againflitsunwholefomenefs. 
The  beft  water  there  is  preferved  in  tanks,  which  receive  it  in  the 
rainy  feafons.  The  fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  and  well  built  of 
ftone.  Many  black  merchants  refide  here.  This  ifland  was  part  of 
the  portion  paid  with  the  infanta  of  Potugal  to  Charles  II.  who  gave 
it  to  the  Eaft-lndia  corr.pany  ;  and  the  ifland  is  ftill  divided  into  three 
Roman  catholic  parifhes,  inhabited  by  Portuguefe,  and  what  are  called 
catholic  Meflizos  and  Canarins  ;  the  former  being  a  mixed  breed  of 
the  uatives  and  Portuguefe,  and  the  other  the  Aborigines  of  the  countr}'-. 
The  Englifli  have  fallen  upon  methods  to  render  this  ifland  and  town, 
under  all  their  difadvantages,  a  fafe,  if  not  an  agreeable  refidence.  The 
governour  and  council  of  Bombay  have  lucrative  pofts,  as  well  as  the  of- 
ficers under  them.  The  troops  on  the  ifland  are  commanded  by  Eng- 
lifh officers  ;  and  the  natives,  when  formed  into  regular  companies, 
and  difciplined,  are  here,  and  all  over  the  Eaft-Indies,  called  Seapoys. 
The  inhabhants  of  the  ifland  amount  to  near  6o,coo  of  different  na- 
tions ;  each  of  whom  enjoys  the  praftice  of  his  religion  unmolefted. 
Here,  befides  Europeans  of  all  countries,  you  meet  with  Turks,  Per- 
fians,  Arabians,  Armenians,  a  mixed  race,  the  vilefl  of  their  fpecies, 
defcended  from  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  outcafls  from  the  Gentco  re- 
legion,  &c.  and  alfo  captives  that  are  flaves  to  every  other  tribe.  The 
Turks  that  rcfort  to  this  place  on  account  of  trade,  are  like  the  reft  of 
their  countrymen,  ftately,  grave,  and  referved  ;  and  honcft  in  their 
dealings.  The  Perfians  are  more  gay,  lively,  and  converfible,  but  Icfs 
laoneft  in  matters  of  trade,  than  the  faturnine  Turks.  The  Arabians  are 
all  life  and  fire,  and  when  they  treat  with  you  on  any  fubjeft,  will  make 
you  a  fine  oration  in  flowing  numbers,  and  a  mufical  cadence  ;  but  they 
are  the  moft  difhoneft  of  all.  The  Armeaians  are  generally  handfome 
in  their  features,  mild  in  their  tempers,  and  in  their  nature  kind  and 
beneficent.  They  are  a  kind  of  Chriftians,  and  an  honour  ro  that  feft, 
beyond  numbers  that  go  from  England. 

Near  Bombay  are  feveral  other  iflands,  one  of  which,  called  Ele- 
phanta,  contains  the  moft  inexplicable  antiquity  perhaps  inthewoild. 
A  figure  of  an  elephant,  of  the  natuial  fize,  cut  coarfely  in  ftone,  pre- 
fents  itfelf  on  the  landing-place,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.      An 
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cafy  flope  then  leads  to  a  ftupendous  temple  hewn  out  of  the  Iblid  rock^ 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  forty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  cut 
flat,  is  fupported  by  regular  rows  of  pillars,  about  tea  feet  high,  with 
capitals,  refembling  round  cufhions,  as  if  preffed  by  the  weight  of  the 
incumbent  mountain.  At  the  farther  end  are  three  gigantic  figures, 
which  have  been  multiplied  by  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Portuguefe.  Be- 
fides  the  temple,  are  various  images,  and  groupes  on  each  hand  cut  in 
the  ftone  ;  one  of  the  latter  bearing  a  rude  reiemblance  of  the  judgv 
ment  of  Solomon  ;  alfo  a  colonnade,  with  a  door  of  regular  architec- 
ture ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  manner  of  refemblance  to  any  of  the 
Gentoo  works. 

The  idand  and  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlementt 
in  the  Eafl-Indies,  lies  about  30  miles  fouth  of  Vingorla.  The  ifland 
is  about  twenty-feven  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  one  of  the  fineft  and 
befh  fortified  ports  in  the  Indies.  This  was  formerly  a  mod  fuperh 
fettlement,  and  was  furpaffed  either  in  bulk  or  beauty  by  few  of  the 
European  cities.  It  is  faid  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jefuits,  upon  this 
ifland,  equalled  thofe  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Goa,  as  well  as  the: 
reft  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  this  coafh,  is  under  a  viceroy, 
who  ftill  keeps  up  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  rich  peninfula  of  Salvett  is  dependent  on  Goa.  Sunda 
lies  foutli  of  the  Portuguefe  territories,  and  is  governed  by  a  rajah, 
tributary  to  the  Mogul.  Canorce  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Goa,  and  reaches  to  Calicut.  Its  foil  is  famous  for  producing  rice,  that 
fupplies  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  Indies.  The  Cano- 
rines  are  faid  generally  to  be  governed  by  a  lady,  whofc  fon  has  the  ti- 
tle of  rajah  ;  and  her  fubjcftsare  accounted  the  bravefl  and  moft  civi- 
lized of  any  in   that  pcniniula,  and   remarkably  devoted  to  commerce. 

The  celebrated  Hyder  Ally,  with  whom  the  Companv  formerly 
made  a  peace,  but  with  v/hom  their  fervants  foon  after  embroiled  them, 
and  who  lately  made  a  violent  irruption  into  the  Carnatic,  took  many 
of  its  chief  places,  obtained  great  advantages  over  the  company's  troops, 
and  bi^ought  his  forces  to  the  gates  of  Madras,  but  died  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war.  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Myforc,  which  lies  to  the 
foutji-weft  of  the  Carnatic  ;  and  the  Chriftians  of  the  apoftle  St.  Tho- 
mas, live  at  the  foot  of  the  Gatti  mountains.  The  dominions  of  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  fon  of  Hyder  Ally,  comprehend  generally  the  provinces  of 
Myfore,  Bednore,  Zaimbetore,  Zanare,  and  Dindigal,  befides  his  ac- 
quifition  to  the  northward  from  the  Marattas  :  They  are  at  leaft  400 
miles  in  length,  and  in  the  breadth  from  290  to  130,  lo  that  he  hath 
the  largeft  fliare  in  the  Peniniula. 

Though  Malabar  gives  name  to  the  whole  fouth-wefl  coaft  of  the 
peninfula,  yet  it  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  country  fo  called,  lying 
on  the  weft  of  Cape  Commorin,  and  called  the  Dominions  of  the 
Samorin.  The  Malabar  language,  however,  is  common  in  the  Carnat- 
ic ;  and  the  country  itfelf  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  peftered  with  green 
adders,  whofe  poifon  is  incurable.  It  was  fomerly  a  large  kingdom 
of  itfelf.  The  raoft  remarkable  places  in  Malabar  are  Cranganore.con - 
taining  a  Dutch  factory  and  foi  t  ;  Tellichery,  where  the  Englilh  have 
a  fmall.  fettlement,  keeping  a  conftant  garrifon  of  thirt)' or  forty  fol- 
diers.  Calicut,  where  the  French  and  Portuguefe  have  fmall  faftories, 
befidsG  various   other   diftinfl   territories  and   cities.      Caps  Comorin, 
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V/hichisthe  fouthernmoft  part  of  thispeninfula,  though  not  above  three 
leagues  in  extent,  is  famous  for  uniting-in  the  fame  garden  the  two 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  the  trees  being  loaded  with  bloffoms  and  fruit  on 
the  one  fide,  while  on  the  other  fide  they  are  fhripped  of  all  their  leaves. 
This  furprihng  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  fo 
often  mentioned,  which  travcrfe  the  whole  peninfula  from  fouth  to 
north.  On  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  Cape,  the  winds  are  conflaptly  at 
variance,  blowing  from  the  weft  on  the  weft  fide,  and  from  the  eaft  oa 
the  eafteni  fide. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  India,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
in  the  diftrift  of  Cochin,  within  Alalabar,  are  to  be  found  fom.e  thou- 
fands  of  Jews,  v/ho  pretend  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  iVIanafteh,  and  to  have 
records  engraven  on  copper  plates  in  Hebrew  charafters.  They  are 
faid  to  be  fo  poor,  that  many  of  them  embrace  the  Gentoo  religion. 
The  like  difcoveries  of  the  Jews  and  their  records  have  been  made  in 
China,  and  other  places  of  Afia,  which  have  occafioned  various  fpecu- 
lations  among  the  learned. 

It  appears  to  be  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  that  their 
governments  in  India  fliould  interfere  as  little  as  pofTible  in  the  domef- 
tic  or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  and  that  they  fhould  al- 
ways endeavour  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  tranquillity  with  their 
neighbours.  But  thefe  maxims  of  found  policy  they  have  not  ad- 
hered to  ;  the  governours  and  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company 
have  unneceffarily,  and  fometimes  very  iniquitoufly,  embroiled  them- 
felves  with  the  country  powers,  and  engaged  in  wars  of  a  very  per- 
nicious and  indefenfible  nature.  The  wars  into  which  they  have  en- 
tered with  the  Marattas,  and  with  that  entcrprifing  prince  Hyder  Al- 
ly, now  dead,  but  fuccceded  by  a  warlike  fon,  Tippo  Saib,  have  been 
attended  with  an  enormous  expenfe,  and  been  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  interefts  of  the  company,  and  the  nation  at  home.  By  temporary 
plans  of  violence  and  injuftice,  and  fometimes  difregarding  their  own 
treaties,  they  have  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the  natives  ;  and  by 
exciting  the  indignation  of  the  country  princes  againft  them,  greatly 
ieflened  the  fecurity  of  the  poffelTions  of  the  company. 

The  emperor  of  Indoftan,  or  Great  Mogul  (fo  called*from  being  de- 
fcended  from  Tamerlane  the  Mongul,  or  Mogul  Tartar)  on  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  affumes  fome  grand  title  ;  as  The  Conqueror  of  ths 
IVorld  :  the  Ornayneyit  of  the  Throne,  &c.  but  he  is  never  crowned. 

History.]  The  reader  will  find  much  entertaining  and  ufeful  in- 
formation both  hiftorical  and  Geographical,  concerning  this  country, 
in  a  work,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  publiftied  at  Calcutta,  in  1784,  enti- 
tled "  Ayeen  Akberry,  or  the  Inftitutes  of  the  Emperor  Akber."  Tranf- 
iated  from  the  original  Perfian,  by  Francis  Gladwin.  This  valuable 
work  is  in  Harvard  College  Library,  at  Cambridge. 
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The  Peninsula  of  INDIA  beyond  the  Ganges, 
Ca'led  the  Fap.ther  Peninsula. 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  M. 

Length    2ooo"l    ,    ^  f      i  and  ,qo  north  lat.    1 

Tj       J  1  r  between  ■{  ,  "^  n  •  >  741,500 

Breadth  1000  J  \_  9:>  and  109  ealt  long.  J    '^   '^ 

Boundaries.]  *"  |  "^ H I  S  peninfula  is  bounded  by  Thibe'c  and 
X  China,  on  the  North  ;  by  China  and  the  Chi- 
nefe  fea,  on  the  Eafl  ;  by  the  lame  fca  and  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  on 
the  South  ;  and  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Hither  India,  on  the 
V/eft.  The  fpace  between  Bengal  and  China  is  now  called  the  prov- 
ince of  Mecklus,  and  other  dillricls,  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Ava  or 
Burmah. 
Grand  divifions.     Subdivifions.  Chief  towns.         Sq.  M. 

TAcham        1     fCamdara  "| 

On  the  north  wefl:  I  Ava  I  <  Ava  180,000 

[  Arracan      J     i  Arracan.  J 

^^g^        ^    r  Pegu,  E.lo.  97.  N, la.  17-30.    50.00a' 
J 


On  the  fouth-weft 


Martaban       I  Martaban 


Mam  I  biain, E.l. 100-55. N. la. 14-10.  170.000 

^Malacca    J    L  Malacca,  e.  I.  lOi.N.la. 2-12.  48.000 
rXonqiin    "j     fCachao,  or   Keccio,  e.  Ion.  1 12,000 
On  the  north-eaft -|  I  |       105.  n.  lat.  21-30. 

[Laos  J     [Lanchang.  595400 

CochinChina       Thoanoa  6i,goo 

^      ,     r      i        r,  f  Cambodia  T    f  Cambodia  1    r 

On  the  fouth-eafl  |  chiampa_  )  ( Padram       ^         _  /  ^°>^°° 

Name.]  The  name  of  India  is  taken  from  the  river  Indus,  which 
of  all  others  was  befl  known  to  tlie  Periians.  The  whole  of  this  pen- 
infula was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  partly  fo  to  the  moderns/ 
Air  and  climate.]  Authors  diflar  concerning  the  air  of  this 
country,  forae  preferring  that  of  tJie  fouthern,  and  Tome  that  of  the 
northern  parts.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  air  of  the  former  is 
hot  and  dry,  but  in  fome  places  moi ft,  and  confcquently  unhealthy. 
The  climate  is  fuhjeft  to  hurricanes,  lightnings,  and  inundations,  fo 
that  the  people. build  their  houfes  upon  high  pillars  to  defend  them 
from  floods  ;  and  they  have  no  other  idea  of  leafons,  but  wet  and  dry. 
Eafterly  and  weflerly  vionfoons  (which  is  an  Indian  word)  prevail  in 
this  country. 

Mountains.]  Thofc  run  from  North  to  South  almoft  the  whole 
length  of  the  country  ;  but  tJje  lands  near  the  fea  are  low,  and  an- 
nually overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  arc  Sanpoo  or  Burrumpooter,  Domea,  Mecon, 
Menan,  and  Av.i,  Or  the  great  river  Nou  Kian. 

Bays  and  Straits.],  The  bays  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin-Cht- 
na.  The  ftraits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora,  The  promontories  of 
Siam,  Romana,  and  Banfac. 

Soil  an»  product  of  the  "!       The  foil  of  this  peninfula  is  fvuit- 
DiFFERENT  NATIONS,  j  f ujl   in  general,    and  produces  all  the 
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delicious  fruits  that  are  found  in  other  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Ganges,  as  well  as  roots  and  vegetables  ;  and  in  Ava,  a  quantity  of  fait- 
petre.  and  the  befh  teek  timber,  or  Indian  oak.  which  for  fliip-building 
in  warm  climates  is  of  much  longer  duration  than  any  European  oak. 
Tcek  fhips  of  40  years  old  are  no  uncommon  objctls  in  the  Indian  feas. 
This  peniniula  abounds  likewife  in  filks,  elephants,  and  quadrupeds, 
both  domeflic  and  wild,  that  are  common  in  the  fouthern  kingdoms  of 
Afia.  The  natives  drive  a  great  trade  in  gold,  diamonds,  rubies,  to- 
pazes, amethylls,  and  other  precious  floncs,  Tonquin  produces  httla 
or  no  corn  or  wine,  but  is  the  mofk  healthful  country  of  all  the  penin- 
fula.  In  fome  places,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  the  inhabitants 
have  fwellings  in  their  throats,  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  badnefsof  their 
water. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  T  The  Tonquinefe  are  excellent  mechan- 
AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  ics  aud  fair  traders  ;  but  greatly  oppreff- 
ed  by  their  king  and  great  lords,  His  majelly  engrofl'es  the  trade,  and 
his  faftors  fell  by  retail  to  the  Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  Tonqui- 
nefe arc  fond  of  lacker  houfes,  which  are  unwhole-fomeand  poifonous.v 
The  people  in  the  louth  are  a  favage  race,  and  go  almofl;  naked,,  with 
large  filver  and  gold  car-rings,  and  coral,  amber,  or  fhell  bracelets.  la 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  the  two  fexes  are  fcarcely  diftingidniable 
by  their  drefs,  whicli  rcfembles  that  of  the  Perfians.  The  people  of 
quality  are  fund  of  Englifli  broad-cloth,  red  or  green  ;  and  others  wear 
a  dark-coloured  cotton  cloth.  In  Azem,  which  is  thought  one  of  the 
bed  countries  in  Aha,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dogs-flefii  to  all  other  an- 
imal food.  Ihe  people  of  that  kingdom  pay  no  taxes,  becaufe  the  kin^ 
is  fole  proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  filver,  and  other  metals,  found  in 
his  kingdom.  They  live,  however,  eafy  and  comfortably,  Almolt 
every  houfc  keeper  has  an  elephant  for  the  conveniency  of  his  wives 
and  women,  polygamy  being  praftifed  all  over  India. 

It  is  unqueflionable  that  thole  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chinefe,  had 
the  ufe  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  and  the  in- 
vention is  generally  afcribed  to  the  Azemeie.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  divifion  of  this  peninfula  go  under  the  the  name  of  Malayans, 
from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Malrfcca. 

Though  the  religious  fuperllitions  that  prevail  in  this  peninfula  are 
extremely  grofs,  yet  the  people  believe  in  a  future  flate  ;  and  when 
their  kings  are  interred,  a  number  of  animals  are  buried  with  them, 
and  fuch  velfels  of  gold  and  filver  as  they  think  can  be  of  ufe  to  thetn 
in  their  future  life.  The  people  in  this  peninfula  are  commonly  very 
fond  of  fhew,  aud  often  make  an  appearance  beyond  their  circumftan- 
ces.  They  are  delicate  in  no  part  of  their  drefs  but  in  their  hair, 
which  they  buckle  up  in  a  very  agreeable  manrjer.  In  their  food  they 
are  loathfome  ;  for  iDcfides  dog?,  they  eat  rats,  mice,  ferpenls,  aod 
Ilinking  fifh.  The  people  of  Arracan  are  equally  indelicate  in  their 
amours,  for  they  hire  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  to  conlummate  the 
nuptials  with  their  virgins,  and  value  their  women  moll  when  in  a 
Ilatc  of  pregnancy.  Their  treatment  of  the  fick  is  ridiculous  beyond 
belief  ;  ana  in  many  places,  when  a  patient  is  judged  to  be  incurable, 
he  is  expofed  on  the  bank  of  fome  river,  where  he  is  either  drowned, 
or  devoured  by  birds  or  beafts  of  prey.  Notwithftanding  the  great 
ant^iquity  of  molt  Indian  nations,    it  is  faid;    on  the  veracity  oi  iome 
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who  have  feen  ihem,  that  on  the  confines  of  Arracan  and  Pegu,  there 
is  a  people  (if  folitaiy  lavages  roaming  through  woods  in  queft  of  prey, 
dei'erve  the  name  of  people)  that  appear  to  be  in  the  very  firfl;  flage  of' 
focietv.  They  are  the  only  people  in  the  known  world  that  go  abfo- 
lutely  naked,  witr/out  the  Imalleft  covering  on  anv  part  of  their  bodies. 
They  live  on  fruit,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly,  in  the  uncultivated 
defert  they  inhabit,  in  great  abundance  ;  and  on  tlie  flefh  of  animals, 
v/hi.h  they  tear  alive  and  devour  raw.  They  fit  on  their  hams,  with 
their  legs  and  arms  difpofed  in  the  manner  of  monkeys.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  men,  they  fly  into  their  v.'oods  :  They  take  care  of  their 
offspring,  and  live  in  families,  but  fccm  to  have  no  ideas  of  fubordi- 
nation  of  rank  or  civil  government. 

The  diverfions  common  in  this  country  are  fifning  and  hunting,  the 
celebrating  of  feflivals,  and  aft ing  comedies,  by  torch  light,  from  even- 
ing to  mornmg. 

Language. J  The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Perfian,  but  ia 
this  peninfula  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  intcrfperfed  with  other  dialefts. 

I.EARMiN'G  AND  LEANED  MEX.]  The  Eramins,  who  are  the  tribe 
of  the  pricfhhood,  defcend  from  thofe  Brachmans  who  are  mentioned 
to  us  with  fo  much  reverence  by  antiquity  ;  and  although  much  infe- 
rior, either  as  philofophers  or  men  of  learning,  to  the  reputation  of 
their  anceftors,  as  priefts,  their  religious  doftrines  are  ftill  implicitly 
followed  by  the  whole  nation  :  and  as  preceptors,  they  are  the  fource 
of  all  the  knowledge  which  exiils  in  Indollan.  But  the  utmoft.  flretch 
cf  their  mathematical  knowledge  feems  to  be  the  calculation  of  eclipfcs. 
Thev  have  a  good  idea  of  loajc  ;  but  it  docs  not  appear  they  have  any 
treatifcs  on  rhetoric  ;  their  ideas  of  mufi^,  if  wc  may  judge  from  their 
praftice,  are  barbarous  ;  and  in  m.ed'.cine  they  derive  no  afliftanc^i 
from  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  fmce  diiTefhions  are  repugnant  to  their 
irligion. 

The/poetry  of  the  Afiatics  is  too  turgid,  and  full  of  conceits,  and 
the  diftion  of  their  hilloriahs  very  diifuie  and  veibofe  5  but  though 
the  manner  of  eaflern  compolitions  dilTcrs  from  the  correft  tafte  of 
Europe,  there  are  many  things  in  the  writings  of  Ahatic  authors  wor- 
thy  the  attention  of  literary  men.  Mr.  Dov/  obferves,  that  in  the 
Shanfcrita,  or  learned  language  of  the  Eramins,  v/hich  is  the  grand 
rspolitory  of  Jthe  religion,  philofophy,  and  hillory  of  the  Hindoos, 
there  are  in  particular  many  hundred  volumes  in  profe  which  treat  of 
the  ancient  Indians  and  their  hillory.  The  fame  writer  alfo  remarks, 
that  the  Shanfcrita  records  contain  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  Welfern 
Affa  very  different  from  v.'hat  any  tribe  of  the  Arabians  have  tranfmit- 
ted  to  pofterity  ;  and  that  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  upon  exam- 
ination, the  former  will  appear  to  bear  the  marks  of  more  authenticity, 
and  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  latter.  The  Arabian  writers  have 
been  generally  fo  much  prejudiced  againfl  the  Hindoos,  that  their  ac- 
countl  of  them  are  by  no  means  to  be   implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  Dow  obferves,  that  the  fmall  progrefs,  which  correftnefs  and 
elegance  of  fenliment  and  diaion  have  made  in  the  Eaft,  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  a  want  of  encouragement  to  literature.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears,  that  no  princes  in  die  world  patronized  men  of  letters  with 
more  ge'nerofuy  and  refpedl  than  the. Mahometan  emperors  of  Indof- 
tan.  A  literary  ^enius  was  not  only  the  certain  means  to  acquire  a 
degree  of  wealth  which  muft  aftonifii  Europeans,  but  aa  infallible  road 
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for  vlfing  to  the  firfl  ofikes  of  the  flatc.  The  cliarafter  of  the  learned 
was  at  the  fame  time  lo  facivcl,  that  tyrants,  M'ho  made  a  padune  of 
embruing  their  liands  in  tliC  blood  of  their  other  lubjtdts.  not  only  ab- 
ftained  from  cfl'ering  violcnc;  to  men  of  genius,  but  flood  in  'car  of 
their  flrength. 

Manuiactures  AN  u  COMMERCE.]  Thefs  varv  in  the  different 
countries  of  this  peninfula  ;  but  the  chief  branches  have  been  already 
mentioned.  The  inhabitants,  in  fome  parts,  are  faid  to  manufaftufe 
their  fait  out  of  aflies.  In  all  handicraft  trades  that  they  underhand, 
the  people  are  more  indudrious,  and  better  workmen,  than  moll  of  the 
Europeans  ;  and  in  weaving,  fewing,  embroidering,  and  fome  other 
inanufaftures,  it  is  faid  that  the  Indians  do  as  much  work  with  their 
feet  as  their  hands.  Their  painting,  though  they  are  ignorant  of  draw- 
ing, is  amazingly  vivid  in  its  colours.  The  finenefs  of  their  Imen,  ar.d 
and  their  fiUagrcc  work  in  gold  and  filver,  are  beyond  any  thing  of 
thofe  kinds  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  commerce 
of  India,  in  fhort,  is  courted  by  all  trading  nations  in  the  world, 
and  probably  has  been  fo  from  theearliefi  ages  ;  It  was  not  imknown 
even  in  .Solomon's  time  ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  drew  trom 
thence  their  highefl  materials  of  luxury,  llie  greateit  fliare  of  it, 
through  events  foreign  in  this  part  of  our  work,  is  now  Cintered  in 
England,  though  that  of  the  Dutch  is  flill  veiy  confiderable  ;  that  of 
the  French  has  for  fome  time  declined,  nor  is  that  of  the  Swedes  and 
Danes  of  much  importance. 

Constitution,  government,  J  This  article  is  fo  extenfive,  that 
RARITIES  AN®  ciTjES.  j  it  icquires  a  ilight  review  of  the 

kingdoms  that  form  this  peninfula.  In  Azem,  it  hath  already  been 
obferved,  the  king  is  proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  filver  ;  he  pays  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  the  Great  Mogul  ;  his  capital  is  Ghergong  or  Kirga- 
nu.  We  knov/ little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipra,  but  that  it 
was  anciently  liibje£l  to  the  kings  of  Arracan  ;  and  that  they  fend  to 
the  Chincfe  gold  and  fdk,  for  which  they  receive  lilver  in  rciurn. 
Arracan  lies  lo  the  fouth  of  Tipra,  and  is  governed  by  twelve  princcf,, 
fubjecl  to  the  chief  king,  who  lelldes  in  his  capital.  His  palace  is  ve- 
ry inrge,  and  contains,  as  wc  are  told,  feven  idols  caft  in  gold  of  two 
inches  thick,  each  of  a  man's  height,  and  covered  over  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  ftones.  Pegu  is  about  350  Englifli  miles  in  length, 
and  alnioft  the  lame  in  breadth.  The  riches  of  the  king  when  an  in- 
dependent Hate,  were  almoU  incredible  ;  fome  of  his  idols,  as  big  as 
life,  being  of  maffy  gold  and  lilver.  His  revenues  arofe  from  the  rents 
<?f  lands,  of  which  he  was  lole  proprietor,  and  from  duties  on  mer- 
chandifc  ;  io  that  lome  thought  him  to  be  the  richeft  monarch  in  the 
world,  excepting  the  Chiuelc  emperor.  He  was  faid  to  be  able  to 
bring  a  million,  and  on  occalion,  a  million  and  a  half  of  foldicrs  to  the 
field,  well  clothed  and  arm.ed  ;  and  to  be  maftcr  of  800  trained  ele- 
phants, each  with  a  cafllc  on  his  back,  holding  four  folditrs. — 
The  coaftitution  of  this  empire  is  of  the  feudal  kind,  for  he  aflii^ns 
lands  and  towns  to  his  nobles  upon  military  tenures.  In  ihe  year 
1754,  Pegu  was  reduced  to  the  ilate  of  a  dependent  province  b)  the 
king  of  Ava.      Macao  is  the  great  mart  of  trade  ui  that  piovince. 

We  know  little  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava.  Monchaboo  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  king,  and  not  Ava^  in  f^/^^,     it  is  laid,  the  honouis  the 

king 
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king  affumes  are  next  to  divine.  His  fubjefts  trade  chiefly  in  muflc 
and  jewels,  rubies  and  faphires.  In  other  particulars,  the  inhabitants 
referable  thofc  of  Pegu.  In  thofe  kingdoms,  and  indeed  in  the  greatcft 
part  of  this  peninfula,  the  doctrines  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet  pre- 
vail, as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Bramins. 

The  kingdom  of  Laos  or  Lahos,  formerly  included  that  of  Jangoma 
or  Jangomay,  but  that  is  now  fubjeft  to  Ava  ;  we  know  few  particu- 
lars of  it  that  can  be  depended  upon.  It  is  fetid  to  be  immenfely  pop- 
ulous, to  abound  in  all  the  rich  commodities  as  well  as  the  grofs  fuper- 
ilitions  of  the  Eafl,  arid  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  king- 
doms, all  of  them  holding  of  one  fovereign,  who,  like  his  oriental 
brethren,  is  abfclutely  defpotic,  and  lives  in  inexpreffible  pomp  and 
magnificence  ;  but  is  of  the  Lama  religion,  and  often  the  flave  of  his 
priefts  and  minifters. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  has  been  often  defcribed  by  miffionaries  and 
pretended  travellers  in  the  mod  romantic  terms  ;  and  therefore  we 
can  pay  little  other  credit  Co  their  accounts,  farther  than  that  it  is  a 
rich  and  flourifhing  kingdom,  and  that  it  approaches,  in  its  govern- 
ment, policy,  and  the  (juicknefs  and  acutenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  very 
near  to  the  Chinefe.  The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  furroundcd  by  high 
mountains,  which,  on  the  eaft  fide,  feparate  it  from  the  kingdoms  of 
Camboja  and  Laos  ;  on  the  well,  from  Pegu  ;  and  on  the  north,  from 
Ava,  or,  more  properly,  from  Jangoma  ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  waPned  by 
f  he  river  Siam,  and  has  the  peniufula  of  Malacca,  the  north- weft  part 
•whereof  is  under  its  dominion.  The  extent  of  the  country,  however, 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  but  indifferently  peopled.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  both  fexes  are  more  modcll  than  any  found  in  the  reft  of  this 
peninfula.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  education  of  their  children. 
Their  marriages  are  fimple,  and  performed  by  their  talapoins,  or  priefts, 
fprinkling  holy  water  upon  the  couple,  and  repeating  fome  prayers. 
We  are  told  that  gold  is  lo  abundant  in  this  country,  that  their  moft 
ponderous  images  arc  made  of  it  ;  and  that  it  is  feen  in  vjft  quantities 
on  the  outfide  of  the  king's  palace.  Thefe  relations  are  found,  by 
modern  travellere,  to  be  the  hftions  of  French  and  other  milhonaries  ; 
for  though  the  country  h?.s  mines  of  gold,  their  ornaments  are  either 
exceftively  thin  plates  of  that  metal,  or  a  very  bright  lacker  that  cover 
wooden  or  other  m.aterials.  The  government  here  is  extremely  def- 
potic ;  even  fervants  muft  appear  before  their  mafters  in  a  kneeling 
pofture  ;  and  the  madarins  are  proftrate  before  the  king.  Siam,  the 
capital,  is  reprefentcd  as  a  large  city,  but  fcarcely  a  lixth  part  of  it  is 
inhabited  ;  and  the  palace  is  about  a  mile  and'  a  half  in  circuit.  Ban- 
kok,  which  ftands  about  i  8  Ica'gues  to  the  fouth  of  Siam.  and  12  miles 
Jrom  the  fea.  is  the  only  place  towards  the  coiiH.  that  is  fortified  with 
walls,  batteries,  and  brals  cannon;  and  the  Dutch  have  a  factory  at 
Ligor,  which  ftands  on  the  eaPc  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  but 
belonging  to  Siam. 

The  peninfula  of  Malacca  is  a  large  country,  and  contains  feveral 
kingdoms  or  provinces.  The  Dutch,  however,  are  faid  to  be  real 
mafters  and  fovereigns  of  the  whole  peninfula,  being  in  poffcftion  of 
the  cap,ital  (Malacca.)  The  inhabitants  diff'er  tjut  little  from  brutes  in 
their  manner  of  living  ;  and  yet  the  Malayati  language  is  reckoned  the 
pureft  of  any  fpoken  in  all  the  Indies.  We  arc  told  by  the  lutcft  trav- 
ellers. 
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.ellsrs^  that  its  chief  produce  is  tin,  pepper,  elephants  teeth,  ranes,  and 
gums.  Some  mi iTicnarics  pretend  that  it  is  the  Gokien  Cherfonelus, 
or  Peninfula  of  the  ancients,  and  that  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  meafure 
their  riches  by  bars  of  gold.  The  truth  is,  that  the  excellent  fituarion 
of  this  country  admits  of  a  trnde  with  India  ;  iC>  that  when  it  was  firft 
difco^ered  by  the  Poituguefe,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Dutch,  Mal.icca  was  the  riclieft  city  in  the  Eaft.  next  to  Goa  and  Or- 
mus,  being  the  key  of  the  China,  the  japan,  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Sunda  trade.  The  country,  however,  at  prefcnt,  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
its  trade  with  the  Chinefe.  This  degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who 
were  formerly  an  induilrious,  ingenious  people,  is  eafily  accounted  for, 
by  fhc  tyranny  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  interefl  it  is  that  ih.cy  flaould  nev- 
er recover  from  their  prefent  ftate  of  ignorance   and  flavery. 

The  Engliih  carry  on  a  fmuggling  kind  of  trade  in  their  country 
fliips,  from  the  coafl  of  Coromandel  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  Malac- 
ca. Tliis  commerce  is  connived  at  by  the  Dutch  governor  and  coun- 
cil among  them,  who  little  regard  the  orders  of  their  fuperiors,  provi- 
ded they  can  enrich  themfelves. 

Cambodia,  or  Cambcja,  is  a  country  little  known  to  the  Europeans ; 
but,  according  to  the  bell  information,  its  greateft  length,  from  north 
to  fouth,  is  about  520  Englifh  miles  ;  and  its  greateft  breadth,  from 
weft  to  eaft,  about  398  miles.  Tliis  kingdom  has  a  fpacious  river  run- 
ning through  it,  the  banks  of  which  arc  the  only  habitable  parts  of  the 
nation,  on  account  of  its  fultry  air,  and  the  pefliferous  gnats,  ferpents, 
and  other  animals  bred  in  the  woods.  Its  foil,  commodities,  trade, 
animals,  and  produfts  by  fea  and  land,  are  mucli  ihe  fame  with  the 
other  kingdoms  of  tliis  vafl  peninfula.  The  betel,  a  creeping  plant 
of  a  particular  flavour,  and,  as  they  fay,  an  excellent  remedy  for  all 
thofe  difcafes  that  are  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  is 
the  higlieft  luxury  of  the  Cambodians,  from  the  king  to  the  peafant  ; 
but  is  very  unpalatable  and  diGigreeable  to  the  Europeans.  The 
fame  barbarous  magnificence,  the  defpotifm  of  their  king,  and  the  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  prevail  here  as  throughout  tlie  reft  of  the  pen- 
infula. Between  Cambodia  and  Cochin-Ghina  lies  the  little  kingdom 
of  Chiampa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  with  the  Chinefe,  and 
fccm  therefore  to  be  fom«what  more  civilized  than  their  neighbours. 

Cochin-China,  or  the  weilern  China,  is  fituatcd  under  the  torrid 
zone,  and  extends,  according  to  fome  authors,  about  500  miles  in 
length  ;  but  it  is  .much  lefs  extenfive  iu  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weil, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Chiampa,  as  well  as  fome  other  fm;dler  king- 
doms, are  f.iid  to  be  tributary  to  Cochin-China;  fome  particulars  of 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  general  view  of  this  peninfula.  The 
manners  and  religion  of  the  people  feem  to  be  originally  Chinefe  ; 
and  they  are  much  given  to  trade.  Their  king  is  faid  to  be  immenfely 
rich,  and  his  kingdom  enjoys  all  the  advaiUages  of  commerce  that  aie 
found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  wn 
are  told,  that  tliis  mighty  prince,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Tonquin,  is 
fubjeft  to  the  Chinefe  emperor.  It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that,  all 
thofe  rich  countries  were  .  peopled  from.  China,  or  at  Icaft  that  they 
had,  fome  time  or  other,  been  governed  by  one  head,  till  the  mother 
empire  became  fo  large,  that  it  might  be  convenient  to  parcel  it  outj 
fefcrving  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  feudal  fupcn'ority  over  thein  all, 
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Tonquin  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  little  can  be  added  to 
what  has  been  faid,  unlefs  we  adopt  the  fiftions  of  tlie  catholic  mif- 
fionaries.  The  government  of  this  kingdom,  however,  is  particular. 
The  Tonquinefe  had  revolted  from  the  Chinefe,  which  was  attended 
by  a  civil  war.  A  compromife  at  laft  took  place  between  the  chief  of 
the  revolt  and  the  reprefentative  of  tlie  ancient  kings,  by  which  the 
former  was  to  hav^e  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  government,  under 
the  name  of  the  Chouah  ;  but  that  the  Bua,  or  real  king,  fhould  re- 
tain the  royal  titles,  and  be  permitted  fome  inconfidcrable  civil  pre- 
rogatives within  his  palace,  from  which  neitlier  he  nor  any  of  his  fam- 
ily can  (lir  without  the  permiffion  of  the  chouah. 

The  chouah  refides  generally  in  the  capital  Cachao,  which  is  fitua- 
ted  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  bua's  palace  is  a  vaft  ftruc- 
ture.  and  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The  Englifh  have  a  very  fioiirifhing 
houfe  on  the  north-fide  of  the  city,  conveniently  fitted  up  with  ftore- 
houfes,  and  ofHre-houfes,  a  noble  dining-room,  and  handfome  apart- 
ments for  the  merchants,  faftors,  and  officers  of  the  company. 

The  above  is  the  befh  account  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  this  vafi 
peninfula.  Its  rarities,  confifting  of  houles  overlaid  with  gold,  and 
folid  idols  of  the  fame  metal,  adorned  with  an  infinite  number  of  prec- 
ious ftones  and  jewels,  are  mentioned  by  many  travellers  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  give  them  credit,  when  we  coniiderthe  undifciplined  v>^eak- 
nefsoftbe  inhabitants,  their  fuperftition,  indolence,  ignorance,  and 
native  timidity  ;  which  muft;  render  them  a  prey  not  only  to  European 
adventurers,  but  to  the  Tartar  conquerors  of  China.  To  this  we  may 
add,  the  univerlally  admitted  paffion  of  thofe  people  for  oftentation, 
and  the  m.any  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by  candid  travellers^  of 
their  difplaying  plated  or  gilded  furniture  and  ornaments,  at  which 
they  are  wonderfully  expert,  for  thofe  of  mafTy  gold. 

The  poffeffion  of  rubies,  and  other  precious  flones  of  an  extraordi- 
nary fize,  and  even  of  white  and  party-coloured  elephants,  conveys 
among  thofe  credulous  people  u  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  royalty, 
and  has  fometimes  occafioned  bloody  wars.  x'\fter  all,  it  muil  be  ac- 
knowledged, that,  however  dark  the  accounts  we  have  of  thofe  king- 
aoms  may  be,  yet  there  is  fufficient  evidence  to  ijrove,  that  they  are 
immenfely  rich  in  all  the  treafiires  of  nature  ;  but  that  thofe  advan- 
tages are  attended  with  many  natural  calamities,  luch  as  floods,  volca- 
nos,  earthquakes,  tempells,  and  above  all,  rapacious  and  poifonous 
animals,  which  render  the  poffeflion  of  life,  even  for  an  hour,  preca^ 
rious  and  uncertain, 
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Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length    1300"!    ,    ,  [44  and  70  eaft  longitude.  1  o 

«       J  1.  r  between  ■{  ^^       ,  '  .u  1  .•     i      ?  800,000. 

Breadth  1 1 00  J  \  25  and  44  north  latitude.  J         ' 

Boundaries.]  TV  /TODERN  Perlla  is  bounded  by  the  mountains 
XVX  of  Ararat,  or  Daghidan,  which  divide  it 
from  CircafTian  Tartary,  on  the  North- Weft  ;  by  the  Cafpian  fea, 
which  divides  it  from  Ruffia,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  river  Oxus,  which 
divides  ii  from  Ulbcc  Tartary,  on  the  NorLh-Eafl;  ;  by  India,  on  the 
Eail  ;  and  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  gulfs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus, 
en  the  South  ;  and  by  Arabia  and  Turkey,  on  the  Weft. 

This  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  :  On  the 
frontiers  of  India  are  Chorafan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  includ- 
ding  Herat  and  Ellerabad  ;  Sableuftan,  including  the  ancient  Batlria- 
na  and  Candahor  ;  and  Sagiftan  the  ancient  Drangiana.  The  fo'^thern 
diviiion  contains  Makeran,  Kerman,  the  ancient  Gedroflia,  and  Far- 
iiftan,  the  ancient  Perfia.  The  fouth-weft  divifion,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey,  contains  the  provinces  of  Chufiftan,  the  ancient  Sufiana, 
and  Irac-Agsm  the  ancient  Parthia.  Thcnorth-wcft  divifionj  lying  be- 
tween the  Cafpian  fea  and  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  contains 
the  provinces  of  Aderbeitzen,  the  ancient  Media  ;  Gangea,  Dau^hiftan, 
part  of  the  ancient  Iberia  and  Colchis  ;  Ghilan  part  of  the  ancient 
Hyrcania  ;  Shirvan,  and  Mazanderan. 

Name.]  Perfia,  accordrng  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name  from  Per- 
feus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Lcfs  fabulous  authors  fuppofe  it 
derived  from  Paras,  which  fignifies  a  horfeman  ;  the  Perfians,  or  Par- 
thiano,  being  always  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  horfemanlhip. 

Air.]  In  fo  extenfive  an  empire  this  is  very  different.  Thofc 
parts  which  border  upon  Caucaius  and  Daghiftan,  and  the  mountains 
near  the  Cafpian  iea,  are  cold,  as  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe 
mountains  which  are  commonly  covered  with  fnow.  Tire  air  in  the 
rnidland  provinces  of  Perfia  is  ierene,  pure,  and  exhilarating,  but  in 
ihe  fouthern  provinces  it  is  hot,  and  fometiines  communicates  nox- 
ious blafts  to  the  midland  parts,  whicli  are  fo  often  mortal,  that  the 
inhabitants  fortify  their  heads  with  very  thick  turbans. 

Soil  AND  PRODUCTIONS.]  Thefe  vary  like  the  air.  The  foil  is 
far  from  being  luxuriant  towards  I'artary  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  but 
with  cultivation  it  might  produce  abundance  of  corn  and  fruits. — 
South  of  mount  Taurus,  the  fertility  of  the  country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine, 
and  other  luxuries  of  life,  is  equalled  by  few  countries.  It  produces 
wine  and  oil  in  plenty,  fenna,  rhubarb,  and  the  fineft  of  drugs.  The 
fruits  are  delicious,  efpecially  their  dates,  oranges,  piftachio  nuts,  mel- 
ons, cucumbers,  and  garden-ftufF,  not  to  mention  vaft  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent filk  ;  and  the  gulf  of  Bafl'ora  formerly  furniflied  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Afia  with  very  fine  pearls.  Some  parts,  near  Ifpahan  ef- 
pecially, produce  almoft  all  the  flowers  that  are  valued  in  Europe  ; 
and  fiomfome  of  them,  the  rofes  efpecially,  they  extraft  waters  of  a 
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falubrlous  and  odoiific  kind,  which  form  a  gainful  commodity  in 
trade.  In  fhort,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  Perfia,  are  of  a 
jnoft  excellent  flavour  ;  and  had  the  natives  the  art  of  horticulture  to 
as  gieat  perfeftion  as  fome  nations  in  Europe,  by  tranfplanting,  en- 
orafting,  and  other  meliorations,  ihey  would  add  greatly  to  the  natural 
riches  of  the  country.  The  Perfian  affafoetida  flows  from  a  plant  caU 
led  Hiltot,  and  turns  into  a  gum.  Some  of  it  is  white,  and  fome  black  ; 
hut  the  former  is  fo  much  valued,  that  the  natives  make  very  rich 
fauces  of  it,  and  fomctimes  cat  it  as  a  rarity. 

Mountains.]  Tiiefe  are  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are  called 
the  mountains  of  Daghlfl;an  ;  and  the  vafl  colle6i;ion  of  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  their  divifions,  run  through  the  middleof  the  coun- 
try from  Natolia  to  India. 

Rivers.]  It  has  been  obferved,  that  no  country,  of  fo  great  an  ex- 
tent, has  fo  few  navigable  rivers  as  Perfia.  The  mofl  confiderable  are 
thofe  of  the  Kur,  anciently  Cyrus  ;  and  Aras,  anciently  Araxes, 
which  rifes  in  or  near  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and,  joining  their 
Ilreams,  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  Some  imall  rivulets  falling  from 
the  mountains  water  the  country  ;  but  their  fl;reams  are  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  few  or  none  of  them  can  be  navigated  even  with  boats.  The 
Oxus  can  fcarcelv  be  called  a  Perfian  river,  though  it  divides  Perfia 
from  Ufbec  Tartary.  Perfia  has  the  river  Indus  on  the  call,  and  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  wefl:. 

Water.]  The  fcarcity  of  rivers  in  Perfia,  is  joined  to  a  fcarcity  of 
water  ;  but  the  defeft,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  well  lupplied 
by  means  of  refervoirs,  aquedufts,  canals,  and  other  ingenious  methods. 

Metals  AND  MINERALS.]  Perfia  contains  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  above  all,  turquoife  ftones,  which  are  found  in  Chorafan. — . 
Sulphur,  falt-petre,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains.  Quar- 
ries of  redj  white,  and  black  marble,  have  alfo  been  difcover«d  near 
Tauris. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-]  It  is  impoflible  to  fpeak 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  with  any  certainty  concern- 
ing the  population  of  a  country  fo  little  known  as  that  of  Perfia.  If 
v.'e  are  to  judge  by  tl\e  vafl  armies,  in  modern  as  iatcII  as  ancient  times, 
raifed  there,  the  numbers  i:  contains  mufl  be  very  great,  Tbe  Per- 
iians  of  both  fexes  are  generally  handfome  ;  the  men  being  fond  of 
Georgian  and  Circaflian  women.  Their  complexions  towards  the 
I'outh  are  fomcwhat  fwarthy.  The  men  fhave  their  heads,  but  the 
young  men  fufFer  a  lock  of  hair  to  grow  on  each  fide,  and  the  beard  of 
their  chin  to  reach  up  to  their  temples  ;  but  religious  people  wear 
long  beards.  Men  of  rank  and  quality  wear  very  magnificent  turbans  ; 
many  of  them  coit  tventy-five  pounds,  and  few  undsr  nine  or  ten. — = 
They  have  a  maxim  to  keep  their  heads  very  warm,  fo  that  they  nev- 
er pull  oft  their  caps  or  their  turbans  out  of  refpeft  even  to  the  king. 
Their  drefs  is  very  fimple.  Next  to  their  Ikin  they  wear  callico  fliirts, 
over  them  a  veft:,  which  reaches  below  the  knee,  girt  with  a  fafh,  and 
over  that  a  loofe  garment  fomcv/hac  fhortcr.  The  materials  of  their 
clothes,  however,  are  commonly  very  expenfive  ;  confiding  of  the 
richeft  furs,  filks,  muflin,  cottons,  and  the  like  valuable  fluffs,  richly 
embroidered  with  gold  and  filver.  They  \vear  a  kind  of  loofc  boots 
on  their  legs,  and  flippers  on  their  feet.     They  are  fond  of  ridinj,  and 
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very  cxpcnfive  in  their  equipages,  They  wear  at  all  times  a  (^:i2;gcr 
in  tlieir  {^{h.  and  lliieu  tiowfcis.  'i"he  collars  of  their  fhiits  and 
clothes  are  open  ;  lo  that  their  drefs  upon  the  wliole  is  far  better 
adapted  for  the  purpofcj  both  of  health  and  i.flivity,  than  the  lon<r 
flowing  robes  of  the  Turkr.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is  not  much 
different  :  their  wear,  as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  is  very  coflly  ;  and 
they  are  at  great  pains  to  heighten  their  be,;<uly  by  ait,  colours,  and 
wafhes. 

The  P'^fians  acciiflcm  thenifelvcs  to  frequent    wafliings    and   ablu- 
tions, which  are  the  more  ncceffary,  as  they  lelclom  change  their  linen. 
In  the  morning  early  they  driilc  coffee,    about    eleven    go  to   dinner, 
upon  fruits,  AvcafrnEais.  and  milk.    Theii  chief  meal  is  at  night.  They 
eat  at  their  repafts  cakes  of  rice,  and  others   of  wheat  flour;    and  as 
they  efteem  it  an  abomination  to  cut  either  bread,  or  any  kind  of  meat, 
^fter  it  is  dreffsd,  tlicfc  cakes  are  made  thin,   that   they  m.ay   be    cafily 
broken  with  the  hand  ;  and  their  meat,  which  is  generally  mutton,  or 
fowls,  is  fo  prepared,  that  they  div;<de  it   with  their   fing.-rs.       M'hen 
■every  thing  is  fet  in  order  before  them,  they  eat  fafl,  and  without   any 
ceremony.     But  it  is  obferved  by  a  late  traveller,  that  when  the  oldeft 
man  in  the  company  fpeaks,  though  he  be  poor   and    fet  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  they  all  give  a  drift  attention  to  his   words.       They 
^re  temperate,  but  ufe  opium,  though  not  in  fuch    abundance    as    the 
Turks  ;  nor  are  they  very  delicate  in  their  entertainments  of  eating 
and  drinking.     They  are  great  maflers  of  ceremony  towards  their  fu- 
periors,  and  fo  polite,  that  they    accommodate   Europeans   who    vifit 
them,  with  (lools.  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  fit  crols-legged.  They 
are  fo  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco,   which    they   fmoke    throvtgh  a 
tube  fixed  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth,    that   when   it   has 
been  prohibited  by  their  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave  their 
country  rather  than  be  debarred  from  that  enjoyment.     The  Perfians 
are  naturally  fond  of  poetry,  moral  fentcnces,  and  hyperbole.      Their 
long  wars,  and  their  national  revolutions,  have  mingled  the  native  Pcr- 
fians  with  barbarous  nations,    and  are  faid  to  have  taught  them  dilTim- 
ulation  ;  but  they  are  flill  pleafing  and  plaufible    in    their  behaviour,, 
and  in  all  ages  have  been  remarkable  for  hofpital^y. 

The  Perlians  write  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  to  the  left  ;  are 
rieat  in  their  fcals  and  materials  for  writing,  and  wonderfuHv  expedi- 
tious in  the  art.  The  number  of  people  employed  on  their  manu- 
fcripts  ffor  no  printing  is  allowed  theie)  is  incredible.  Their  great 
fo;bIf.  f;ems  to  be  ollentation  in  their  equipa,y;es  and  drefTes  ;  nor  are 
they  lefs  jealous  of  their  women  than  the  Turks,  and  other  caflcrn  na- 
tions. They  are  fond  of  muhc,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  convcrfing  in 
large  companies  ;  but  their  chief  diverfions  are  thofe  of  the  field, 
"hunting,  hawking,  horfcmanrnip,  and  the  cxercife  of  arms,  in  all  ■ 
which  they  are  very  dexterous.  They  excel,  as  their  anceflors  the 
Pavthians  did.  in  arcliCiy.  They  are  fond  of  rope-dancers,  jugglers, 
and  fighting  of  wild  beads  ;  and  privately  playing  at  games  of  chance. 
Men  may  marry  for  life,  or  for  any  detci  mined  time,  in  Perfia,  as 
well  as  through  all  Tartary  ;  and  travellers  or  merchants,  who  intend 
to  day  lome  time  in  any  city,  commonly  apply  to  the  radee,  or 
judge,  for  a  wife  during  the  time  they  propofc  to  fiav.  The  cadce  for 
a  dated  gratui'y,  produces  a  number  of  girls,  whom  he  declares  to   be 
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Jioneft,  and  free  fiom  difeafes  •,  and  he  becomes  furety  for  them.  A 
gentleman  who  lately  attended  the  RulRan  cmbaffy  to  Perfia  declares, 
that,  amongft  thoufands,  there  has  not  been  one  inflance  of  their  dif- 
honefty  during  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Religion.]  The  Perfians  are  Mahometans  of  the  fcft  of  Ali  ;  for 
%vliich  reafon  the  Turks,  who  follow  the  fuccefTion  of  Omar  and  Abu 
Bekr,  call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is,  if  pofTible,  in  fome  things 
more  vantafltcal  and  fenfual  than  that  of  the  Turks  ;  but  in  many 
points  it  is  mingled  with  fome  bramin  fuperditions.  When  they  are 
taxed  by  the  Chriftians  wilh  drinking  flrong  liquors,  as  many  of  them 
do,  they  anfvvcr  very  I'enhbly,  "  You  Chriftians  whore  and  get  drunk, 
though  yQu  know  you  are  committing  fins,  which  is  the  very  cafe 
with  us."  Having  mentioned  the  bramins,  the  comparifon  between 
them  and  the  Ferhan  guehres  or  gaurs,  who  pretend  to  be  the  dil'ciples 
and  luccefTors  of  the  ancient  magi,  the  followers  of  Zoroafler,  may  be 
highly  worth  a  learned  difquifition  :  That  both  of  them  held  original- 
ly pure  and  fimplc  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  may  be  eafily  proved  ;  I 
but  the  Indian  bramins  and  parfees  accufe  the  gaurs,  who  ftill  worfliip 
ihe  fire,  of  having  fenfualized  thofe  ideas,  and  of  introducing  an  evil 
principle  into  the  government  of  the  v/orld.  A  combultible  ground, 
iibout  ten  miles  diflant  from  Baku,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Perfia,  is  the 
fcene  of  the  guebres  devotions.  It  mufi  be  admitted,  that  this  ground 
is  impregnated  with  very  furprifing  inflammatory  qualities,  and  con- 
tains feveral  old  little  temples  ;  in  one  of  which  VaQ  guebres  pretend  to 
prcferve  the  facred  flame  of  the  univcrfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  tiie 
end,  arid  a  large  hollow  cane  fluck  in  the  ground,  refembling  a  lamp 
buruintr  with  very  pure  fpirits.  The  Mahometans  are  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  gaurs,  wko  were  baniflied  out  of  Perfia  by  Shah  Abbas, 
Their  fcft  is  faid  to  be  numerous,  though  tolerated  in  very  few  places. 

The  long  wars  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Romans  feem  early  to  ; 
have  driven  the  ancient  Chriftians  into  Perfia,  and  the  neighljouring 
countries.  Even  to  this  day,  many  fefts  are  found  that  evidently  have 
Chriftianity  for  the  ground  work  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them, 
called  Souffees,  who  are  a  kind  of  quietifts,  facrince  their  paflTions  to 
God,  and  profefs  the  moral  duties.  The  Sabean  Chriftians  have,  in 
their  religion,  a  mixture  of  Judaifra  and  Mahometanifm  ;  and  are  nu- 
merous towards  the  Perfian  gulf.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
Armenian  and  Georgian  Chriftians,  who  are  very  numerous  in  Perfia. 
The  prefent  race  of  Perfians  are  faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  doftrinesof 
Mahomet,  owing  chiefly  to  their  late  wars  with  the  Tuiks. 

Learning  AND  learned  men.]  The  Perfians.  in  ancient  times, 
were  famous  for  both  ;  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  Kaft. 
There  is  a  manufcript^t  Oxford  (Eng.)  containing  the  lives  of  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  of  the  fineft  Perfian  poets.  Perdufi  and  Sadi  were 
among  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  Perfian  poets.  The  former  compri- 
fed  the  hiftory  of  Perfia  in  a  feries  of  epic  poems,  which  employed  him 
for  near  thirty  years,  and  which  are  faid  by  Mr.  Jones  to  be  '"  a  glori- 
ous monument  of  Eaftern  genius  and  learning."  Sadi  was  a  native  of 
Schiras,  and  flourifhed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  many  fine 
pieces,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Shemfeddin  was  one  of  the  moil  em- 
inent lyric  poets  that  Afia  has  produced  ;  and  Nakhfbeb  wrote  in  Per- 
fian a  book  called  the  "  Tales  of  a  Parrot,"  not  unlike  the  Decameron 
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oFBoccace.  Jami  was  a  moft  animated  and  elegant  poet,  wlio  rlour- 
ifheJ  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  whoi"e  beautiful  com- 
■pofuions.  on  a  great  variety  ot  lubjctts,  are  preferved  at  Oxford,  in 
twenty-two  volumes.  Hariri  compoled  in  a  rich,  elegant,  and  flowery 
ftylc,  a  moral  work,  in  fifty  dilTertations,  on  the  changes  of  fortune, 
and  the  various  conditions  of  human  life,  interfperled  with  a  number 
of  agreeable  adventures,  and  feveral  fine  pieces  of  poetry. 

At  prcfcnt,  learning  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  among  the  Perfians.  Their 
boafted  fkill  in  aftronomy  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere  fmattcring  in  that 
fcience,  and  terminates  in  judicial  aftrology  ;  fo  that  no  people  in  the 
world  are  more  fuperftilious  than  the  Perfians.  The  learned  profef- 
horf  in  greateft  efteem  among  them  is  that  of  medicine  ;  which  is  at 
perpetual  variance  with  aflrology,  becaufe  every  dofe  mufl  be  in  the 
lucky  hpur  fixed  by  the  allrologcr,  which  often  defeats  the  ends  of  the 
prefcription.  It  is  laid,  however,  that  the  Pejfian  phyficians  are  acute 
and  fagacious.  Iheir  drugs  are  excellent,  and  they  are  no  ftrangersto 
the  praftices  of  Galen  and  Aviccnna.  Add  to  this,  that  the  plague  is 
but  little  known  in  this  country  ;  as  equally  rare  are  many  other  dif- 
cafcs  that  are  fatal  in  other  places  ;  luch  as  the  gout,  the  flone,  the 
frnall-pox,  confumptions,  and  apoplexies.  I'he  Perfian  praftice  of 
phyfic  is  therefore  pretty  much  circumfcribed,  and  they  are  very  ig- 
norant in  furgei-y,  which  is  cxercifed  by  baibars,  whofc  chief  knowl- 
cdjc  of  it  is  in  letting  blood  j  for  they  trufl  the  healing  of  green 
wounds  to  the  excellency  of  the  air,  and  the  good  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient's body. 

Antiquitses  AN'D  CURIOSITIES,  l  The  monuments  of  antiquity 
NATURAL  AND  ARTiFiciAt,.  J  in  Pcrfia,  are  more  celebrated  for 
their  magnificence  and  expenfe,  than  their  beauty  or  tafte.  No  more 
than  nineteen  columns,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  palace 
of  Perfepolis,  are  now  remaining.  Each  is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and 
compofed  of  excellent  Parian  marble.  The  ruins  of  other  ancient 
buildings  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance 
and  beauty  whicli  is  dilplayed  in  the  Grc!:k  architefture.  The  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Perfia  are  ftupendous  works  ;  being  cut  out  of  a  rock, 
and  highly  ornamented  with  fculptures.  The  chief  of  the  modern 
edifices  is  a  pillar  to  be  feen  at  Hpahan,  fixty  feet  high,  confifting  of 
the  fkulls  of  beafls,  ercfted  by  Shah  Abbas,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  a 
rebellion.  Abbas  had  vowed  to  ereft  fuch  a  column  of  human  fkulls  ; 
but  upon  the  fubmillipn  of  the  rebels,  he  performed  his  vow  by  fub- 
ilituting  thofe  of  brutfes,  each  of  the  rebels  furnifhing  one. 

The  baths  near  Gombroon  work  fuch  cures,  that  they  are  efleemed 
among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Perfia.  The  fprings  of  the  famous 
Naphiha  near  Baku,  are  mentioned  often  in  natural  hiftory  for  their 
furprifing  qualities  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  natural  curiofities  in  this 
country,  is  the  burning  phasnomenon,  and  its  inflammatory  neigh- 
bourhood, already  mentioned  under  the  article  of  Religion. 

Ploushs,  CITIES,  AND  pucLic  EDIFICES.]  The  houfcs  of  men  of 
quality  in  Perfia,  are  in  the  fame  tafle  with  thofe  of  the  Afiatic  Turks 
already  delcribed.  They  are  feldom  above  one  fhory  high,  built  of 
bricks,  with  flat  roofs  for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is 
arched,  the  doors  arc  clumfey  and  narrow,  and  the  rooms  have  no 
communication  but  v.'ith  the  hall  ;  the   kitchens  and  officc-houfes  be 
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ing  built  apart.  Few  of  them  hzvs  cliimnies,  but  a  round  hole  in  tliQ 
middle  of  the  room.  Their  furniture  chiefly  confifls  of  carpets,  and 
their  beds  are  two  thick  cotton  (luiltSj  which  ferve  them  likewife  as 
coverlids,  with  carpets  under  them. 

Ifpahan  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  of  Pcrfia,  is  feated  on  a  fine  plain, 
within  a  mile  of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupplies  it  with  water. 
It  is  faid  to  be  twelve  miles  in  circu:nference.  The  llreets  are  narrow 
and  crfx)ked,  and  the  chief  amufement  of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  their  houfes,  where  they  fpend  their  fummer  evenings  ;  and 
diflerent  families  affociate  together.  The  royal  fquare  is  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  we  are  told, 
that  the  royal  palace,  with  the  buildings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it, 
is  three  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  in  Ifpahan  1 60  mofques, 
1800  caravanfcras,  260  public  baths,  a  prodigious  number  of  fine 
fquares,  ftreets,  and  palaces,  in  which  are  canals,  and  trees  planted  to 
flxade  and  bjCter  accommodate  the  people.  This  capital  is  faid  for- 
merly to  have  contained  650.000  inhabitants  ;  but  was  often  depopu- 
lated by  Kouli  Khan  during  his  wars,  fo  that  we  may  cafily  fuppofe, 
that  it  has  loft  great  part  of  its  magnificence.  In  1744,  when  Mr. 
Han  way  was  there,  it  was  thought  that  not  above  5000  of  its  houfes 
were  inhabited. 

Schiras  lies  about  200  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Aftrachan.  It  is  an 
open  town,  but  its  neighbourhood  is  inexprelfibly  rich  and  beautiful, 
fceing  laid  out  for  many  miles  in  gardens,  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vines 
of  which  are  incomparable.  The  vines  of  Shiras  are  reckoned  tho  bed 
of  any  in  Perfia.  This  town  is  the  capital  of  \  Pars,  the  ancient  Perfia, 
and  hath  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of  eadern  learning.  It  contains  an 
uncommon  number  of  mofques,  and  is  adorned  by  many  noble  build- 
ings, but  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  not  above  4000 
of  its  houfes  are  inhabited. 

The  cities  of  Ormus  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf,  were  formerlv  places  of  great  commerce  and  importance. 
The  En^^lifh,  and  other  Europeans,  have  faftories  at  Gombroon,  where 
they  trdde  wilh  the  Perdans,  Arabians,  Banyans,  Armenians,  Turks, 
and  Tartars,  w-ho  come  hither  with  the  caravans  which  fet  out  from 
various  inland  cities  of  Afia,  under  the  convov  of  gu?rds. 

Mofques  are  religious  buildings,- fquare,  and  generally  of  ilone  ;  and 
are  pretty  much  the  lame  in  all  Mahometan  countries.  Before  the 
chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  low 
galleries  round  it,  whole  roof  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  Thofe 
galleries  fervo  for  places  of  ablution  before  ihe  Mahometans  go  into 
the  mofque.  About  every  mofque  there  are  fix  high  towers,  called 
minarets,  each  of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above  an- 
other. Thefe  towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,  are  covered  with  lead, 
and  adorned  with  gilding  and  other  ornaments  ;  and  from  thence  in- 
flead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofc.  No  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mofque  ; 
nor  can  a  man  with  his  fhoes  or  ftockings  on.  Near  mo  ft  mofques  is 
a  place  of  entertainment  for  ftrangers  during  three  days  ;  and  the  tomb 
f>t  the  founder,  with  convcniencies  for  reading  the  Koran^  and  pray- 
ing. 

The 
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Tiie  bagnios  in  the  Mahometan  countries  are  wonderfully  well  con- 
ftrufted  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  Sometimes  they  are  fquarc,  but 
oftener  circular,  built  of  white  well  polifhcd  (lone  or  marble.  Each 
bagnio  contains  three  rooms  ;  the  firft  for  drelfing  and  undrcffing  ;  the 
lecond  contains  the  water,  and  the  third  the  bath  ;  all  of  them  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble.  The  operation  of  the  bath  is  very  curi- 
ous, but  wliolefome  ;  though  to  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  it,  it  is  pain- 
ful. The  v/aiter  rubs  the  patient  with  great  vigour,  then  handles  and 
flretches  his  limbs  as  if  he  was  di (locating  every  bone  in  the  body  ;  all 
which  cxercifes  are,  in  thofe  inert  warm  countries,  very  conducive  to 
health.  In  public  bagnios,  the  men  bathe  from  morning  to  four  in 
the  afternoon  ;  when,  all  male  attendants  being  removed,  the  ladies 
fucceed,  and  when  coming  out  of  the  bath  difplay  their  hneft  clothes. 

We  might  here  attempt  to  defcribe  the  eaftern  feraglios  or  harams, 
the  women's  apartments  ;  but  from  the  moft  credible  accounts,  they 
are  contrived  according  to  the  talte  and  couveniency  of  the  owner, 
and  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  apartments,  which  are  feldom  or 
never  entered  by  ftrangers  ;  and  there  is  no  country  where  women  are 
fo  ftri6lly  guarded  and  confined  as  among  the  great  men  in  Perfia. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  Ferfians  equal,  if  not  ex- 
ceed, all  the  manufaftures  in  the  world  in  filk,  woollen,  mohair,  car- 
pets, and  leather.  Their  works  in  thefe  join  fancy,  tafte,  and  elegance, 
to  richnefs,  neatnefs,  and  fhew  ;  and  yet  thev  are  ignorant  of  painting, 
and  their  drawings  are  very  ruda.  Their  dying  excels  that  of  Europe. 
Their  filver  and  gold  laces,  and  threads;  are  admirable  for  preferving 
their  luftre.  Their  embroideries  and  horfe  furniture  are  not  to  be 
equalled  ;  nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  pottery  and  window-glafs  man- 
ufaftures.  On  the  other  hand,  their  carpenters  are  very  indifferent 
artifbs,  which  is  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  fcarcity  of  timber  all  over  Per- 
fia. Their  jewellers  and  goldfmiths  are  clumfy  workmen -,  and  they 
are  ignorant  of  lock-making,  and  the  manufafture  of  locking-glafTe*. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  lie  under  inexprcflible  difadvantages  from  the 
form  of  their  government,  which, renders  them  flaves  to  their  kings, 
who  often  engrofs  either  their  labour  or  their  prohts. 

The  trade  of  the  Ferfians,  who  have  little  or  no  Ihipping  of  their 
©wn,  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That  between  the  Englilh  and 
other  nations,  by  the  gulf  of  Ormus  at  Gornbroon,  was  the  mofl:  gain- 
ful they  had  ;  but  the  perpetual  wars  they  have  been  engaged  in  have 
ruined  their  commerce.  The  great  fcheme  of  the  Ehglifh,  in  trading 
with  the  Ferfians  through  Ruffia,  promifed  vafl  advantages  to  both 
nations,  but  it  has  hitherto  anfv/cred  the  expcftations  of  neither.  Per- 
haps the  court  of  Peterfburgh  is  not  fond  of  fuffering  the  Enghfli  to 
eftablifh  themfelves  upon  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  navigation  of  which  i& 
now  poffelTed  by  the  PJulhans  ;  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  certainty 
on  that  head,  till  the  government  of  Perfia  is  in  a  more  fettled  condi- 
tion than  it  is  at  prefent. 

CoNSTiTUTioM  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  Bot.h  tlicfc  are  cxtrcmely 
pre'carious,  as  refling  in  the  breail  of  a  defpotic,  and  often  capricious 
monarch.  The  Ferfians  however  had  fome  fundamental  rules  of  gov- 
ernment. They  excluded  from  their  throne  females,  but  not  their 
male  progeny.  Blindn^efs  likewife  was  a  difqualification  for  the  roy- 
al fucceffion.  In  other  refpecls  the  king's  will  was  a  law  for  the  peo- 
ple. 
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pie.  The  inftanccs  that  have  been  given  of  the  cruelties,  and  inhu" 
inanities  praftifed  by  the  Mahometan  kings  of  Perlia,  are  almoft  in- 
credible, efpecially  during  the  two  laft  centuries.  The  reafon  given 
to  the  Chriftian  ambalfadors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  one  of  their  moft  cele- 
brated princes,  was,  that  tlie  Ferlians  were  fiich  brutes,  and  fo  infenfi- 
ble  by  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  governed  without  the  exercife  of 
exemplary  cruelties.  But  this  was  only  a  wretched  and  ill-grounded 
apology  for  his  own  barbarity.  The  favourites  of  the  prince,  female 
as  well  as  male,  are  his  only  couniellors,  and  the  fmalleft  difobedience 
to  their  will  is  attended  with  immediate  death.  The  Perfians  have  no 
degrees  of  nobility,  fo  that  the  refpetl  due  to  every  man,  on  account 
of  his  high  ftation,  expires  with  himfelf.  The  king  has  been  known 
to  prefer  a  younger  fon  to  his  throne,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the 
elder  brother. 

Revenues.]]  The  crown  claims  one  third  of  tlie  cattle,  corn,  and 
fruits  of  his  fubjefts,  and  likewife  a  third  of  hlk  and  cotton.  No  rank 
or  condition  of  Perlians  is  exempted  from  fevere  taxations  and  fervices. 
The  governors  of  provinces  have  particular  lands  alTigned  to  them  for 
maintaining  their  retinvies  and  troops  ;  and  the  crown  lands  defray  the 
expenfes  of  the  court,  king's  houlehould,  and  great  officers  of  fiiate. 
After  faying  thus  much,  the  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Perfian  kings  were  prodigious  ;  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any 
certainty  in  the  prefeiit  diftrafted  (late  of  that  country.  Even  the 
water  that  is  let  into  fields  and  gardens  is  fubjeft  to  a  tax  ;  and  foreign- 
ers, who  are  not  Mahometans,  pay  each  a  ducat  a  head. 

Military  strength.]  This  confifted  formerly  of  cavalry,  and 
it  is  now  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Turks.  Since  the  beginnuig 
of  this  century,  however,  their  kings  have  rai fed  bodies  of  infantry. 
The  regular  troops  of  both  brought  to  the  field,  even  under  Kouli 
Khan,  did  not  exceed  60,000  ;  but  according  to  the  modern  hiRories 
of  Perfia,  they  are  eafily  recruited  in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  The  Perfians 
have  few  fortified  towns  ;  nor  had  they  any  fliips  of  war,  until  Kouli 
Xhan  built  a  royal  navy  ;  but  unce  his  death  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
fleet. 

Arms  AND  titles.]  The  arms  of  the  Perfian  monarch  are  a  lion 
couchant  looking  at  the  rifing  fun.  His  title  is  Shah,  or  the  Difpo- 
hr  of  Kingdoms.  Shah  or  Khan,  and  Sultan,  whicli  he  a ffumes  like- 
wife,  are  Tartar  titles.  To  afts  of  ftate  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not 
fubfcribe  his  name  ;  but  the  grant  runs  in  this  manner.  This  act  is  giv- 
en by  whom  the.  univcrfe  obeys. 

History.]  All  ancient  hiflorians  mention  the  Perfian  monarchs 
and  their  grandeur  ;  and  no  empire  has  undergone  a  greater  variety 
of  governments.  It  is  here  fullicient  to  fay,  that  the  Perlian  empire 
fucceeded  the  Aflfyrian  or  Babylonian,  and  that  Cyrus  laid  its  founda- 
tion about  556  years  before  Chrifl,  and  reflored  the  Ifraelites,  who 
had  been  captive  at  Babylon,  to  liberty.  It  ended  in  tlie  perl'on  of 
Darius,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  31^9  years  before  Chrifi. 
When  Alexander's  empire  was  divided  among  his  great  general  o'ffi- 
cers,  their  poRerity  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Thelc  lad,  how- 
ever, never  fully  fubdued  Pcrlia,  and  the  natives  had  princes  of  their 
own,  by  the  name  of  Arfaces,  who  more  than  once  defeated  the  Roman 
legions.     The  fuccefTors  of  thofe  princes  furvived  the  Roman  empire 
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itfelf,  but  were  fubdued  by  the  famous  Tameilene,  whofe  pofterity 
were  fupplanted  b5'  a  doftor  of  law,  Cheki  Adir,  the  aticeftor  of  the 
Sefi  or  Sophi  family,  and  who  pretended  to  be  dcfcendcd  from  Ma- 
homet himfelf.  His  fucceflbrs,  thoui^h  feme  of  them  were  valiant  and 
politic,  and  enlarged  the  empire,  and  from  him  fometimes  called  So- 
phis,  proved  in  general  to  be  a  di (grace  to  humanity,  by  their  cruelty,* 
ignorance  and  indolence,  which  brought  them  inio  fuch  difrcputc 
with  their  luhjcfts,  barbarous  as  they  were,  that  H.iflcin,  a  prince  of 
the  Sefi  race,  who  fucceeded  in  1694,  was  murdered  by  Mahmud,  fon 
and  fuccellor  to  the  famous  Miriweis  :  as  Mahmud  himfelf  was  by  Ef- 
ref,  one  of  his  general  officers,  who  ufurped  the  throne.  Prince 
Tahmas,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sefi  family,  had  efcaped  from  the 
rebels,  and  alTcmbling  an  army,  took  into  his  fervice  Nadir  Shah,  wlio 
defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and  re-annexed  to  the  Perfian  monarchy  all 
the  places  difmembered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  during  their 
late  rebellions.  At  laft  the  fecret  ambition  of  Nadir  broke  out,  and 
after  afluming  the  name  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khan,  and  pretending  that 
bis  fervices  were  not  fufficiently  rewarded,  he  rebelled  againft  his  fov- 
ereign,  made  him  a  prifoncr.  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  put  him  to  death. 

This  ufurper  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 
.Shah  Nadir  ;  made  a  fuccefsful  expedition  into  Indoftan,  where  he 
acquired  an  amazing  booty,  but  brought  back  an  inconfiderable  part 
of  this  booty  from  India,  lofmg  great  part  of  it  upon  his  return,  by  the 
Marrattas  and  ■v  arious  accidents.  He  next  conquered  Ufbec  Tartary  ; 
but  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Dagheftan  Tartars,  whofe  coun- 
try he  found  to  be  inacceffible.  He  beat  the  Turks  in  fei/eral  engage- 
ments, but  was  unable  to  take  Bagdad.  The  great  principle  of  his 
government  was  to  ftrike  terror  into  all  his  fubjefts  by  the  moft  cruel 
executions.  His  conduft  became  fo  intolerable,  that  it  was  thought 
his  brain  was  touched  ;  and  he  was  affafiinated  in  his  own  tent,  partly 
in  felf-dcfence.  by  his  chief  oflicers  and  his  relations,  in  the  year  1747. 
Many  pretenders,  upon  his  death,  darted  up  ;  but  the  fortunate  can- 
didate was  Kerim  Khan,  who  was  crowned  at  Tauris  in  1763,  and, 
according  to  the  latcfl  accounts,  ftill  keeps  pofifeffion  of  the  throne. 

See  RoUin's  Ancient  Hiflory, 

*  The  Inftances  of  waillon  cruelty,  and  tlie  moft  favage  barbarity,  recorded  of  fome  of  the 
kings  of  Perfia,  are  fhocking  to  humanity,  and  a  ftnicing  evidence  of  the  miferies  and  cal- 
amities occafioned  by  dtfl'potic  power.  Shah  Abbas,  furn.impdthe  Great,  having  three fons, 
caufgd  the  eyes  of  the  t'.vo  yoangeft  to  be  put  out,  and  afterwards  pu'  the  eldf  ft  to  death.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  liis  grardfon,  who  began  his  reign  by  ordering  the  eyes  o!  his  only  brolh- 
f-r  to  be  cut  our,  and  he  alfo  caft  from  a  riclc  his  two  uncles,  who  had  before  been  blinded  by 
order  of  Shah  Abbas,  The  inftmcesof  his  cruelty  were  innumerable  .  He  buried  alive  fo'.ty 
four  women  of  his  Hararn,  though  when  he  was  not  hunting,  or  over  his  cups,  he  ufed  to 
pafs  his  time  with  them.  Ssfrie,  or  Saliman,  who  afcended  the  ihronc  of  Perfia  in  i665, 
and  was  a  brut.il  tyrant,  wh-n  he  was  i:itoxicated  either  wilh  wine  or  angffr,  often  ordered 
the  hands,  teet,  ears,  and  nofes,  of  tb.of^  near  him  to  be  cut  oft",  theireycs  to  be  plucked  out, 
<'X  fbeir  jives  to  be  facrificed,  as  if  it  were  his  paifime. 
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h  I800  / 

JOU  NDARl  ES.] 


Length 
Breatkh 
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Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

r  ■>',  and  60  eail  longitude.  7 
:n   <  ■^'■'        ,  1    I     ■.    J      ?■     700.000 

L  T2  and  30  north  latitude.  )      ' 

OUNDED  by  Turkey  on  the  North  ;  by  the  gulf^s 
of  Periia  or  B:iif<)ra,  and  Onnus,  vvhic'.i  feparate  it 
from  Perfia,  on  the  Eafl  ;  bv  the  Indian  Ocean,  South;  arrd  the  Red 
Sea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa,  on  the  Weft. 


Divifions. 

1.  Arabia  Petra;a,  N.  f 
W.  1 

2.  Arabia  Deferta,  in 
the  middle. 


Subdi 


villous. 


Haggiaz  or  Mecca 


^Tehama 
'Mocha 


Hadramut 
3.  Arabia  Feli>rj  S,  E.<J  CaiTecn     - 
Segur     - 


Chief  towns. 

f  Suez,  E.  Ion.  33-^7.  N. 

1_      lat.  2950. 

r Mecca,  E.  Ion.  43-30. 

J       lat.  ?,  I-20. 

I  Siden — Medina 

I  Dhafar 

Moc!i.\,  E.  long.  44-4. 
N.  lat.  13-45. 

Sib  it 


Oman  or  Mufcat 
j  Jamama     - 
|_Ba]iara     - 


J 


Hadramut 
^-<^  Caflecn 
Scgur 

Mufcat 
Jam  a  ma 
Elcalf. 


Name.']  It 
ancient  name, 
or  freebooter. 


;  remaikablc  that,  this  country  li.is  always  prcferved'  i'r* 
The  word  Arab,  it  is  generally  laid,  fignifies  a  robber. 
The  word  Saracen^  bv  which  one  tribe  is  called,  is 
faid  to  fignifv  botii  a  thief  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  dcfert.  Thefe 
names  juflly  belong  to  the  Arabians,  for  they  feldom  let  any  merchan- 
dife  pals  through  the  country  without  extorting  fomething  from  the 
owners,  if  they  do  not  rob  tliem. 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  lying  in  Ara- 
bia Petraca,  eafh  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  thofe  called  Gabel  el  Ared,  in  A- 
rabia  Felix,  are  the  moPc  noted. 

Rivers,  seas,  gulfs,  and  cafes.]  There  are  fcvv'  fountains, 
fprings,  or  rivers  in  this-  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  which  v^^afiics 
the  north-eaft  limits  of  it.  It  is  almofl  furrounded  with  feas  ;  as  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Ps.cd-Sea,  the  guifs  of  Perlia  and  Ormus.  The,  chief 
capes  or  promontories  are  thofe  of  RofrAlgatc  and  Mufledon, 

Ci.imat.'v,  Ai  R,  SOIL,  and  PRODuci;.]  As  a' confidcrable  part  of  this 
country  lies  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  paiTes 
over  Arabia  Felix,  tire  air  is  exceffively  dry  and  hot,  and  the  country 
is  fubjcft  to  ]iot  poifonous  winds,  like  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fliorcs  of 
Perfia,  which  often  prove  fatal,  efpeciallv  to  ilrangers.  The  l"oil,  in 
Tome  parts,  is  nothing  more  than  immenfc  fands,  v/hich,  when  agitated 
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by  tVie  winds,  roll  like  the  trowblcd  ocean,  and  fomctimes  form  moun- 
tains by  which  wliole  caravans  have  been  buried  ov  loft.  In  thcl'e  del- 
crts,  the  caravans,  having  no  tracks,  arc  guided,  as  at  lea,  by  a  com- 
pafs,  or  by  the  ftars,  for  they  travel  chiefly  in  the  night.  Here,  lays 
Dr.  Shaw,  are  v.o  paflures  clothed  with  flocks,  nor  vallies  ftandiiig 
thick  with  corn  ;  here  are  no  vineyards  or  oliveyards  ;  but  the  whole 
i^  a  loncl'ome  dcfolale  wildernefs,  no  otlierway;,  divcrfified  than  by 
plains  covered  wi  h  land,  and  mountains  that  arc  made  up  of  naked 
locks  and  precipices.  xVeither  is  this  countrv  ever,  unlcfs  (bmetimcs 
at  the  equinoxes,  refrefhed  w'tli  rai.i  ;  and  the  intcnlcnefs  of  the  cold 
in  the  nifht  ii.  almoR  equal  to  lliat  of  the  heat  in  the  day-time.  But 
th.-  foulhern  par:  ijf  Arabia,  defervedly  called  the  Happy,  is  bleiled. 
with  an  excellent  ioil,  and.  in  ger  .-ral,  is  very  feitile.  There  the  cul- 
tivated lands,  which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near  the  fea-coalL 
produce  balm  of  Gilead,  manna,  myrrh,  cafTia,  aloes,  frankincenfc. 
fpikenard,  and  other  valuable  gums  ;  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamum. 
oranges,  lemons,  pomegranales.  figs,  and  other  fruits  ;  honey  and  wa.x 
in  plcnly,  wi;h  a  fmail  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.  This  country  is 
fam  )us  tor  its  colTee  and  its  d.ites,  v.hicli  lafl  are  found  Icarcclv  anv 
where  in  fuch  perfeftion  as  liere  and  in  Perfia.  There  are  few  trees 
fit  far  timber  in  Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind. 

Animats.]  The  moft  ufeful  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels  and 
diomedaries  ;  they  are  amazingly  fitted  by  Providence  for  travelling 
the  dry  and  parched  deferts  of  this  country,  for  ihey  are  fo  formed, 
that  they  can  throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  flomach  into  their  throat, 
by  which  means  they  can  travel  fix  or  eight  d;;v3  v/ithout  water.  The 
camels  ufually  carry  8oolb.  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  ta- 
ken off  during  the  whole  journey,  for  tliey  naturally  kneel  down  to 
reft,  ana  in  due  time  rife  with  their  load.  The  dromedary;  is  a  fmall 
camel  that  will  travel  many  miles  a  day.  It  is  an  obfervation  among 
the  Arabs,  that  wherever  there  are  trees,  the  water  is  not  far  o'H' ;  ar.d 
when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their  camels  will  fmcli  it  at  a  diflancc, 
and  fet  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.  I'he  Arabian  horfes 
arc  well  known  in  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve  the  breed 
of  thofe  in  England.  They  are  only  Ht  for  tlic  laddie,  and  are  admired 
for  their  make  as  much  as  for  their  fwiftnefs  and  high  mettle.  The 
finefl  breed  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Sunnaa.  in  whicli  Mocha  is  filuateti. 

Inhabitants.  MANN  ERs,  7  The  Arabians,  like  moft  of  the  na- 
cusTOMs,  ANw  DRESS.  }  tious  of  Aha,  are  of  a  middle  flaturc. 
thin,  and  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  with  ijlack  hair  and  black  e\es. 
Tficy  are  fwift  of  foot,  excellent  horfcmen.  and  arc  faid  to  be  in  gene- 
ral a  brave  people,  expert  at  the  bow  and  lance,  and.  fince  they  became 
acquainted  wiih  fire  arms,  good  markfmen.  I'he  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
land country  live  in  tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their 
flocks  and  herds,   as  they  have  ever  done  ii,.cc  they   become   a  nation. 

The  Arabians  in  general  arc  fuch  thieves,  that  travellers  and  pil- 
grims, who  are  led  thither  from  all  nations  through  motives  of  devotion 
or  curiofity,  are  ftruck  with  terror  on  their  approaches  towards  the 
deferts.  Thofe  robbers,  headed  by  a  captain,  traverfe  the  country 
in  confiderable  troops  on  horfeback,  and  affaultand  plunder  the  car- 
avans ;  and  wc  are  told,  that  lb  late  as  the  year  1750,  a  body  of  50.000 
Aiabians   attacked   a  caravan   of 'merchants    and   pilgrims  returning 
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from  Mecca,  killed  about  60  000  perfons,    and  plundered  It  of  every 
thing  valuable,  thrugh  efcoited  by  a  Turkifh  arm\'. 

It  has  been  contended  f.iys  Mr,  Bruce,  that  Polygamy  is  unnatural 
and  detrimental  to  tlie  population  of  a  country.  This  has  been  found- 
ed upon  a  calculation  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  particular  coun- 
tries, by  which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  the  fexes  is  equal.  In 
England  the  proportion  is  found  to  be,  as  thirteen  to  twelve  :  Nature 
having  provided  a  greater  proportion  of  men,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  havock  occafioned  by  war,  murder,  drutikennefs,  and  all  fpecies  of 
violence  to  which  women  are  not  To  fubjeft  as  men.  Thefc  arguments 
however,  do  not  apply  to  this  country  and  many  others  :  From  a  dil- 
igent enquiry,  it  appears,  that  from  the  Ifthmus  of  buei  to  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandeb,  which  contains  the  three  Atctblas,  the  proportion  is 
fully  four  women  to  one  man. 

Without  allowing  Mahomet  all  the  abilities  fome  have  done,  we 
may  ftirely  fuppofe  him  to  have  feen  this  great  dir;:/roportion  of  four 
women  born  to  one  man  :  And  from  its  obvious  conf.-quences,  we  are 
not  to  v/onder  that  one  of  his  firfl  cares  was  to  re6lify  it,  as  it  Uruck 
at  the  very  root  of  his  Empire,  Power  and  Religon  ;  with  t,his  view, 
he  ena6led,  or  rather  revived,  the  law  which  gave  liberty  to  every  In- 
dividual to  marry  four  wives,  each  of  whom  was  to  be  equal  in  rank 
and  honour,  without  any  preference  bat  what  the  predileftion  of 
the  huiband  gave  her.  By  this  he  fecured  civil  rights  to  each 
woman,  and  procured  a  means  of  doing  away  that  reproach,  of 
dying  without  ifue,  to  which  the  minds  of  the  whole  fex  have  al- 
ways been  fenfible,  whatever  their  religion  was,  or  from  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  came.  Many,  have  taxed  this  permiirion 
of  a  plurality  of  wives,  (one  of  the  moft  political  and  necefary  ineafures 
of  that  Legjflator)  ivith  a  tendency  to  encourage  lewdnefs,  from  which 
it  was  very  far  diflant.  ITie  expediency  of  tlie  meafure  will  further 
appear,  by  drawing  a  compariiba  between  the  flate  of  women  in  ihofe 
countries  in  which  the  former  calculations  are  m.ade,  and  the  one  we 
gje  now  delcribing.  Women  in  thofe  countries  are  comrndnly  capa- 
ble of  child  bearing  at  fouiteen,  let  the  other  term  be  forty  eight, 
when  they  bear  no  more  ;  Thirty  four  years  tlierefore  thefe  women 
bear  children.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  they  are  objefts  of 
our  love  ;  they  are  endeaied  by  bearing  us  children  after  that  time, 
and  none  will  pretend,  that  at  forty  eight  and  fi'ty  years  a  wom.an  is 
not  an  agreeable  companion.  Perhaps  the  lail  years,  to  thinking 
minds,  are  fuUv  as  agreeable  as  the  firfl.  We  grow  old  together,  we 
have  a  near  profoefl  of  dying  together  ;  nothing  can  prefent  a  tnore 
agreeable  pifture  of  focial  life,  than  monogamy  in  thele  countries- 

The  Arab  on  the  other  hand  begins  to  bear  children  at  eleven,  and 
feldora  or  never  has  a  child  after  tv/enty.  The  time  then  of  her  chdd- 
bearing  is  nine  years,  and  four  wovien  taken  together,  have  then  the 
term  of  thiitv  fix  ;  fo  that  the  women  in  the  former  cafe,  who  bear 
children  for  thirty  four  years,  have  only  two  years  lc(s  than  the 
wives  whom  Mahomet  has  allowed.  But  there  are  other  grievous 
.-differences.  An  Arabian  girl,  at  eleven  years  old,  is  the  objcft  of 
man's  defire  ;  being  an  infant  however  in  underftanding,  fhe  ii  not  a 
rational  companion  for  him.  A  man  marries  there,  (ay  at  twenty,  and. 
before  he  is  thirty,  his  wife  improved  as  a  companion,  ceafcs  to  be  an 
ohjeQ:  of  his  defires,  and   a  mother  of  children  ;  fo  that  the  heft  and 
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inofl:  vigorous  of  his  clays  are  fpent  with  a  woman  he  cannot  love,  and 
with  her  he  would  he  deftined  to  live  forty  or  forty-five  vears  without 
comfort  to  himfclf  by  incrcal'e  of  family,  or  utility  to  the  public. 

The  reafons  then  again  ft  poligamy.  which  iubfifts  in  the  countries 
firft  mentioned,  do  bv  no  means  rubfift  in  Arabia.* 

The  habit  of  the  roving  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue  fliirt,  tied  about 
the:n  with  a  white  fafh  or  giidlc  ;  an<l  fome  of  them  have  a  vefl  of 
furs  or  flieep  (kins  over  it  ;  they  alfo  wear  drawers,  and  fometirr.es 
flippers,  but  no  ftockings  :  and  have  a  cap  or  turban  on  their  hca  1, 
Many  of  them  go  alrnoft  naked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eadein  countiits,  the 
women  are  fo  wrapped  up,  that  nothing  can  be  difccrned  hut  their 
eyes.  Like  other  Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  maimer  of  fiefh.  ex- 
cept that  of  hogs  ;  and  prefer  the  flelh  of  camels,  as  we  prefer  veni- 
fon,  to  othei'  meat.  They  take  care  to  drain  the  blood  from  the  flefh, 
as  the  Jews  do,  and  like  them  refufe  fuch  Hfh  as  have  no  fcales.  Cof- 
fee and  tea,  water,  and  fhcrbet  made  of  oranges,  water  and  fugar,  is 
their  ufual  drink  ;  they  have  no  ftrong  liquors. 

Religion.])  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  follow- 
ing hiftory  of  Mahomet  their  countryman.  Manv  of  the  wild  Arabs 
aie  flill  Pagans,  but  the  people  in  geneial  profeis  Mahometanilm. 

Learning  and  language.]  Though  the  Arabians  in  former  ages 
were  famous  for  their  learning  and  flvill  m  all  the  liberal  arts,  there  is 
fcarcely  a  country  at  prefent  where  the  people  are  fo  univerfally  ig- 
norant. The  vulgar  language  ufed  in  the  three  Arabias  is  the  ArabtfK, 
or  corrupt  Arabian,  which  is  likewifc  fpoken,  with  lome  variation  of 
dialeft,  over  great  part  of  the  Eafl,  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  ^IoguI.  The  pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  faid  to  be 
a  dialett  of  the  Hebrew,  and  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  accounted  the 
richeft,  moft  energetic,  and  copious  language  in  the  world,  is  taught 
in  their  fchools,  as  Greek  and  Latin  are  among  Europeans,  and  ufed  by 
Mahometans  in  their  worfhip  ;  for  as  the  Koian  was  written  in  this 
language,  they  will  not  I'ufFer  it  to  be  read  in  any  other  :  They  look 
upon  it  to  have  been  the  language  of  Paradife,  and  think  no  man  can 
be  mailer  of  it  without  a  miracle,  as  confifting  of  feveral  millions  of 
words.  The  books  which  treat  of  it  fay,  they  have  no  fewer  than  a 
thoufand  terms  to  cxprefs  the  woid  camtl,  and  hvc  hundred  for  that 
of  a  li07z. 

In  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  or  fufpended  on  its  walls  and  gates,  are 
feven  Arabian  pocuis,  called  the  Moalakat.  a  fine  fpecimen  of  Orien- 
tal poetry,  as  to  the  dramatic  palloral,  which  ha\'e  been  lately  traiT- 
lated  into  Englilh  by  iir  William  Jones  :  The  following  ftanzas  of 
one  of  the  poems  are  tranfcribed,  as  they  ferve  to  gratify  the  curiofity, 
and  alfo  difplay  a  lively  and  entertaining  view  of  the  Arabian  culloms 
and  modes  of  living. 

1.  '•  Defolate  are  the  manfions  of  the  fair,  the  ftations  in  Minia, 
where  they  relied,  and  thofe  where  they  fixed  their  abodes  1 
Wild  are  the  hills  of  Goul,  and  deferted  is  the  fummit  of  Rijaam. 
2.  The  canabsof  Rayann  are  deflroyed  :  the  remains  of  them  aie  laid 
bare,  and  fmoothed  by  the  floods,  like  cliarafters  engraved  on  the 
folid  rocks. 

3.  Dear 

*  Bruce '3  Traveif. 
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3.  Dear  vuins  I  Many  a  year  has  been  clofed,  many  a  month,  holy 
and  unhallowed,  has  elapfcd  fmce  I  exchanged  tender  vows  with 
the  fair  inhabitants. 

4.  The  rainy  conftellations  of  fpring  have  made  their  hills  green  and 
hixuriant  :  The  drops  from  the  thunder-clouds  have  drenched 
them  with  profufe  as  well  as  gentle  &owers  ; 

r.  Showers  from  every  nightly  cloud,  from  every  cloud  veiling  the 
horizon  at  day-break,  and  from  every  evening  cloud,  refponlive 
with  hoarie  murmurs. 
C.  Here  the  wild  eringo-plants  raife  their  heads  ;  here  the  antelopes 
bring  iorth  their  young  by  the  fides  of  the  valley;  and  here  the 
oflriches  drop  their  eggs. 
rj.  The  large  eyed  wild    cows    lie    fuckling    their  young  a  few  days 

old  ;  their  young,  who  will  foon  become  an  herd  on  the  plain. 
8.  The  torrents  have  cleared  the  rubbifli,  and  difclofed  the  traces  of 
liabitationSj  as  the  reeds  of  a  writer   reftore  effaced   letters    in   a 
book. 
^.  Or  as  the  black  duft,  fprlnkled  over   the  varied   marks   on    a   fair 
hand,  brings  to  view,  with  a  brighter  tint,  the  blue  flains  of  woad. 
JO-  I  ftood  afking  news  of  the  ruins  concerning    their  lovely    habit- 
ants ;  but  what  avail    my  queflions  to  dreary    rocks,   who  anfwer 
them  only  bv  their  echo  ? 
11.   In  the  plains,  which  now  are  naked,  a  populous   city  once  flood  ; 
but  they  decamped  at  early  dawn,  and  nothing  of  them   remains 
but  the  canals,  which  encircled  their    tents,  and   the    Thumaam- 
plants,  with  w^hich  they  were  repaired. 
J 2.  How  were  thy  tender  afFeftions  raifed,  when  the   damfels  of  the 
tribe  departed  ;  when  they  hid  thcmfelves    in  carriages  of  cotton, 
like  antelopes  in  their   lair  ;  and  the   tents,   as  they  were  ftruck, 
gave  a  piercing  found  ! 

13.  They  were  concealed  in  vehicles,  whofe  fides  were  well  covered 
with  awnings  and  carpets,  with  fine  Ipun  curtains,  and  pictured 
veils. 

14.  A  company  of  maidens  were  feated  in  them,  with  black-eyes  and 
graceful  motions,  like  the  wild  heifers  of  Tudah,  or  the  rocs  of 
Wcgera,  tenderly  gazing  on  their  young. 

15.  They  haftened  their  camels,  till  the  fultry  vapour  gradually  flole 
them  from  thy  liaht  \  and  they  feemcd  to  pafs  through  a  vale, 
wild  with  tamarifks.  and  rough  with  large  flones,  like  ihe  valley 
gI  Bdfiar 

Chief  cities,  curiosities,^  What  is  called  the  Defert  of  Sinai, 
AND  AKTS.  J  is  a  beautiful  plain  near  nine  miles 

long,  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  north-eafl.  but  to 
the  fouthward  is  clofed  by  fome  of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount  Si- 
nai ;  and  other  parts  of  that  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments  upon 
the  plain  as  to  divide  it  into  two,  each  fo  capacious  as  to  be  fufficient 
to  receive  the  whole  camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 

From  Mount  Sinai  may  be  feen  Mount  Horeb,  where  Mofes  kept 
the  flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law.  when  he  law  the  burning  bufh. 
On  thole  mountains,  are  many  chapels  and  cells,  polfelfcd  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  monks,  wb.o,  like  the  religious  at  Jerufalem,  pretena 
to  fliew  the  very  fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfaftion  recorded  in 
fcripturc  happened.  Thp 
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The  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocha,  Aden,  Mufchat,  Suez,  and 
Juddah  or  Jidda.  Mocha  is  well  built,  the  houfes  vei  v  lofly,  and  are 
■with  the  walls  and  forts  covered  with  a  chinam  or  rutcco  that  gives  a 
dazzling  whiteneis  to  them.  The  harbour  is  fcmicircular,  the  circuit 
of  the  wall  is  two  miles,  and  there  are  fevcral  handfome  niolqucs  ia 
the  city.  Suez,  the  Arlinoc  of  the  ancients,  is  furrounded  by  the 
defert,  and  but  a  fhabby  place.  The  fliips  are  forced  to  anchor  a 
league  from  the  town,  lo  which  the  leading  channel  has  only  about 
nine  feet  water.  Juddah  is  the  place  of  the  greateft  trade  in  th« 
Red  Sea,  for  there  the  commerce  between  Arabia  and  Europe  mcrts 
and  is  interchanged,  the  former  lending  her  gums,  drugs,  coffee,  &c. 
and  from  Europe  come  cloths,  iron,  furs  and  other  articles  by  the  way 
Cairo.  The  port  of  fuddah,  according  to  ?vlr.  Bruce,  is  very  cxtcn- 
fivc,  confiding  of  numbcrlcfs  fhoals,  Imall  iilands,  and  funkcn  rocks, 
with  deep  channels  between  them.  The  harbour  is  very  fecure,  but 
difficult  of  entrance  :  The  pilots,  however,  are  very  fkilful,  and  no 
accidents  ever  happen. 

We  cannot  omit  here  to  mention  the  aflonifhing  manner  in  which 
trade  is  carried  on  at  this  placs.  While  Mr.  Bruce  was  there  in  May, 
1 7(19,  nine  Chips  arrived  from  India,  fome  of  them  worth  perhaps 
£  :o  '.GOO.  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living  at  Mecca,  thirty  hours 
jovuncy  off,  where  no  chriflian  dares  go,  while  the  whole  continent  is 
open  to  the  Tuik  for  efcape,  offers  to  purchafe  the  cargoes  of  four  out 
of  nine  of  thefe  Ships  himfclf  ;  Another  of  the  fame  caft,  comes  and 
fays  he  will  buy  none,  unlefs  he  has  them  all.  The  famples  arc  fliewn, 
and  the  cargoes  of  the  whole  nine  fhips  are  carried  into  the  wildcfi: 
part  of  Arabia,  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  wifii  to  truft  him- 
fclf alone  in  the  held.  This  is  not  all  ;  two  India  Brokers  come  into 
the  room  to  fettle  the  price.  One  on  the  part  of  the  India  Captain, 
the  other  on  that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.  They  are  neither  Mahome- 
tans nor  Chriflians,  but  have  credit  with  both.  They  fit  down  on 
a  carpet,  and  take  an  India  fliawl,  which  they  carry  on  their 
flioulder  like  a  n.;pkin,  and  fpread  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in 
the  mean  tim.c,  on  different  fuhje£ls  ;  of  the  arrival  of  the  fhips  fiom 
India,  or  of  the -news  of  the  day,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  no  feri- 
ous  bufinefs  whatever.  There  never  v/as  one  inftance  of  a  difputc 
happening  in  thcfc  fales. 

Matters  are  to  be  carried  flill  further,  and  the  money  is  to  be  paid. 
A  private  Moor,  who  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but  his  charafVer,. 
becomes  refponhble  for  the  payment  of  thefe  cargoes.  This  man  de- 
livers a  number  of  hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  mon- 
ey. He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his  ical  upon  tha 
firing  that  ties  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is  received  for  what  is  marked, 
upon  it,  without  any  one  ever  having  opened  the  bag,  and  in  India,  it 
is  current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it,^  as  long  as  the  bag  laRs. 

Juddah  beiT.cr  ihc  mofh  unwholeforne  part  of  Arabia,  is  at  the  fame 
time,  in  the  mofl  barren  and  dcfeit  filuation.  This,  and  many  other 
inconveniences  under  which  it  labours,  would  probably  have  occa- 
fioned  its  being  abandoned  altogether,  were  it  not  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  the  great  and  fudden  inihix  of  wealth  from  the  Indi?. 
trade,  which  once  a  year,  arrives  in  this  part,  but  docs  not  continue, 
paffing  on  as  through  a  turnpike  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all 
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over  the  eafl.  Very  liulc  advantage  however  accrues  to  Juf!dah« 
The  cuftoms  are  all  iitirncdiately  fent  to  a  needy  fovereiirn,  and  a  hun- 
gry fet  of  relations,  depeuients  and  minifters  at  Mecca.  The  gold  is 
returned  in  bags  and  in  boxes,  and  pafTes  on  as  rapidly  to  the  fliips  as 
the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as  little  profit  behind.  In  the 
mean  time  provifions  rife  to  a  prodigious  Vrice.  and  this  falls  upon 
the  townfmen,  while  all  the  profit  of  the  trafRc  is  in  the  hands  of 
ftrangers,  moft  of  whom,  after  the  market  is  over,  retire  to  Yemen,  and 
other  neiohbouring  countries,  which  abound  in  every  fort  of  provifion. 
Though  Jidda  or  Juddah  is  the-country  of  their  Fronhet,  yet  no  where 
are  there  fo  many  unmarried  women  ;  and  the  permiifion  of  marry- 
ing four  wives  was  allowed  in  this  difhrift  in  the  lirll  inftance,  and  af- 
terwards communicated  to  all  the  tribes.  But  Mahomet,  in  his  per- 
miUion  of  pliir-ility  of  wives,  feems  conftantly  to  have  been  on  his 
guard  againd  i'uffering  that,  which  was  intended  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  from  operating  in  a  different  manner.  He  did  not  permit  a 
man  to  marry  two,  three  or  four  wives,  unlefs  he  could  maintain 
them:  And  the  man  .who  married  them  was  obliged  to  fhew  before 
the  Cadi  or  fome  equivalent  officer,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  fup- 
port  them.  From  this  great  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  is  the  re- 
fult  of  an  extraordinary  coacourfe  of  people  to  a  place  almoft  defti- 
tute  of  the  necelTaries  of  life,  few  inhabitants  of  Jidda  can  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  privileges  g'-anted  by  Mahomet,  as  they  cannot  maintain 
more  than  one  wife.  From  this  caufe  arifes  the  want  of  people  here, 
and  the  large  number  of  unmarried  women. 

Mecca  the  capital  of  all  Arabia,  and  Medina,  deferve  particular  no= 
tice.  At  Mecca,  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque  fo  glorious, 
that  it  is  generally  counted  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  temple  in  the 
Turkifh  dominions  :  Us  lofty  roof  being  raifed  in  fafhion  of  a  dome, 
and  covered  v/ith  gold,  wilii  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end,  of  ex- 
traordinary height  and  architefture,  m'.ke  a  delightful  appearance,  and 
are  confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance.  The  mofqu^^  hath  a  hundred  gates, 
with  a  window  over  each  ;  and  the  whole  building  within  is  decorat- 
ed with  the  fined  gildings  and  tapeflry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who 
yearly  vifit  this  place  is  almoft  incredible,  every  rvluflulman  being 
obliged  by  his  religion  to  come  hither  once  in  his  life  time,  or  fend  a 
deputy.  At  Medina,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea,  the  city  ta 
which  Mahomet  fled  vvhen  he  was  driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  buried,  is  a  ftately  mofque,  fupported  by  400  pillars, 
and  furnifhed  with  300  hlver  lamps,  which  are  continually  burning. 
It  is  called  the  Moft  Holy  by  the  Turks,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  the 
coffin  of  their  prophet  Mahomet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under 
a  ci:nopy  of  f^lver  tiiTae.  which  the  bafliaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the 
grand-ilgniof.  renews  every  \'ear.  The  camel  which  carries  it  derives 
a  fort  of  fanclity  from  it.  and  is  never  to  be  ufed  in  any  drudgery  after- 
wards. Over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is  a  rich  golden  crefcent,  io  curi- 
oufly  wrought,  and  adorned  with  precious  flones.  that  it  is  efteemed  a 
mafter-piece  of  great  value.  Thither  the  pilgrims  refort,  as  to  Mecca, 
but  not  in  fuch  numbers. 

GovF.RNMKN  r.3  Thc  i iilaud  co'ui try  of  Arabia  is  under  (he  gov- 
ernment of  many  petty  princes,  who  are  lliled  xcrifsand  imans,  both 
af  thein  including  offices  of  king  and  priefl,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
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ralifs  of  the  Saracens,  the  fucccffors  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  monarchs" 
appear  to  be  abfolute,  both  in  Ipirituals  and  temporals  ;  the  fiiccelTion 
is  hereditary,  and  they  have  no  other  lav^s  than  thofc  found  in  the 
Koran,  and  the  comments  upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  owe  fubiec- 
tion  to  thfe  Turks,  and  are  governed  by  bafhaws  refiding  among  tl-iem  ;■ 
but  it  is  certam  they  receive  large  gratuities  from  the  grand- fio-nior 
for  protefting  the  pilgrims  that  pais  through  their  country  from  the 
robberies  of  their  countrymen.  The  Arabians  have  no  (landing  reg- 
vtlar  militia,  but  their  kings  r^ommand  both  the  perfonsand  the  purfey 
of  their  fubjefts,  as  the  neceihty  of  affairs  requires'. 

History.]  The  Arabs  are  defcended  from  Iflimael,  of  whofe  pof- 
terity  it  was  foretold,  that  they  fhall  be  invincible.  "  have  their  hands 
againft  every  man,  and  every  man's  hands  againd  theirs."  They  are 
at  prelent,  and  have  remained  from  the  remotefl  ages,  during  the  va- 
rious conqiiefls  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  Tartars,  a  convincing- 
proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  prediftion.  The  conquefts  of  the  Arabs 
make  as  wonderful  a  part  of  their  hiftory,  as  the  independence  and 
freedom  which  they  have  ever  continued  to  enjoy.  Thcfe.  as  well  as 
their  religion,  began  with  one  man,  Avhofe  character  forms  a  very  lingu- 
lar phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  This  was  the  famous  Ma- 
homet, a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  divifion  of  Arabia,  which,  for 
the  luxuriancy  of  its  foil,  and  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  has 
ever  been  efleemed  the  loveliefl  and  fweeteft.  region  of  the  world,  and 
is  diflinguifned  by  the  epithet  of  Happy. 

Mahomet  was  born  in  the  fixth  century,  anno  ^6^,  in  tlie  reign  of 
JuRinian  II.  emperor  of  Conftantinople.  Though  defcendeti  of  mean 
parentage,  illiterate  and  poor,  Mahomet  was  endowed  with  a  fubtile 
genius,  like  thole  of  the  fame  country,  and  pofT^ffed  a  degree  of  enter- 
prize  and  ambition  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  much  beyond  his  condition. 
He  had  been  employed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle.  Abu- 
t«Ieb,  as  a  faftor,  and  had  occafion,  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into 
Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Egvpt.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  fervice 
of  a  rich  merchant,  upon  whofe  death  he  married  his  widow,  Cadiaa, 
and  by  her  means  came  to  be  poffefTed  of  great  weahh,  and  of  a  numer- 
ous family.  During  his  peregrinations  into  Egypt  and  the  Eafh,  he 
had  obferved  the  vaft  variety  of  fefts  in  religion,  whofe  hatred  acainft 
each  other  was  ftrong  and  inveterate,  while  at  the  fame  time  there 
were  many  particulars  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  were  acrreed. 
He  carefully  iaid  hold  of  thefe  particulars,  by  means  of  which,  and  by 
addrelTing  himfelf  to  the  love  of  power,  riches,  and  pleafure,  palhons 
univerfal  am.ong  them,  he  expefted  to  raife  a  new  fyftem.  of  religion, 
more  general  than  any  which  hitherto  had  been  eilabliflied.  In  this 
dehgn  he  was  afh.fled  by  a  Sergian  monk,  whofe  libertine  difpofition 
had  made  him  forfdke  hi's  cloiftcr  and  profeiTion,  ?nd  engage  in  the 
lervice  of  Cadiga,  with  whom  he  remained  as  a  domellic  when  Ma- 
homet was  taken  to  her  bed.  This  monk  was  perfeftly  qualified 
by  his  great  learning,  for  fupplying  the  delects  which  his  mailer,  for 
want  of  a  liberal  education,  laboured  under,  and  which  in  all  proba- 
bility, mufl:  have  obfl.rutled  the  execution  of  his  defign.  It  w,is 
neceffary,  however,  that  the  religion  they  propofcd  to  cflablifl-i  flunild 
have  a  divine  fantlion  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mahomet  turned  a  cala- 
mity, with  which  he  was  afEli£led,  to  his  advantage.  He  was  o^icn 
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fubjeft  to  fits  of  the  epiiepfy,  a  difeafe  which  thofe  whom  it  afflifts  are 
defirous  to  conceal  ;  Mahomet  gave  out  therefore  that  thefe  fits  were 
trances,  into  which  he  was  miraculoufly  thrown  by  God  Almighty, 
during  which  he  was  inflrufted  in  his  will,  which  he  was  commanded 
to  publifli  to  the  world.  By  this  ftrange  flory,  and  by  leading  a  re- 
tired, abftemious,  and  auftcre  life,  he  eafily  acquired  a  charafter  for 
fuperior  fanftity  among  his  acquaintance  and  neighbours.  When  he 
thought  himfelf  fufficiently  fortified  by  the  numbers,  and  the  enthuft- 
afm  of  his  follow^ers,  he  boldly  declared  himfelf  a  prophet,  fent  by 
God  into  the  world,  not  only  to  teach  his  will,  but  to  compel  mankind 
to  obey  it. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  his 
fyftem  fo  narrow  as  only  to  comprehend  the  natives  of  his  own  coun- 
try. His  mind,  though  rude  and  enthuluiftic,  was  enlarged  by  travel- 
ling into  dillant  lands,  whofe  manners  and  religion  he  had  made  a 
peculiar  ftudy.  He  propofed  that  the  fyftem  he  eftablifhed  ihould 
extend  over  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whofe  doftrines  and  pre- 
iudices  he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jiaflern  countries  were  at  this  time  much  addifted  to- the  opinions  of 
Arius,  who  denied  that  Jefus  Chrift  Was  co-equal  with  God  the 
Father,  as  is  declared  in  the  Athanafian  creed.  -Egypt  and  Arabia 
were  filled  with  Jews,  who  had  iled  into  thefe  corners  of  the  world 
from  the  perfecution  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  threatened  the  total 
extinftion  of  that  people.  The  other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries 
were  pagans.  Thefe,  hov/ever,  had  little  attachments  to  their  decayed 
and  derided  idolatry  ;  and,  like  men  whofe  religious  principle  is  weak, 
had  given  themfelves  over  to  pleafure  and  fenfuality,  or  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  riches,  to  be  the  better  able  to  indulge  in  the  gratifications  of 
fenfe,  which,  together  with  the  doftrine  of  predeftination,  compofed 
the  fole  principles  of  their  religion  and  philofophy.  Mahomet's  fyftem 
•<iV'as  exaftly  fuited  to  thefe  three  kinds  of  men.  To  gratify  the  two 
former,  he  declared  that  there  was  one  God,  who  created  the  world 
and  governed  all  things  in  it  ;  that  he  had  fent  various  prophets  into 
the  world  to  teach  his  will  to  mankind,  among  whom  Moles  and  Jefus 
Chrifl  were  the  mofl  eminent ;  but  the  endeavours  of  thefe  had  proved 
ineffeftual,  and  God  had  therefore  now  fent  his  laft  and  greateft  pro- 
phet, with  a  commiffion  more  ample  than  what  Mofes  or  Chrift  had 
been  entrufted  with.  He  had  commanded  him  not  only  to  publifh 
his  laws,  but  to  fubdue  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to  believe  or  obey 
t%ern  ;  and  for  this  end  to  eftablifli  a  kingdom  upon  earth  which  fhould 
propagate  the  divine  law  throughout  the  world  ;  that  God  had  delign- 
ed  utter  ruin  and  deftru^lion  to  thofe  who  fhould  refui'e  to  fubmit  ta 
him  ;  but  to  his  faithful  followers,  he  had  given  the  fpoils  and  pol- 
fefiions  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  lifj,  and  had  provided  for 
them  hereafter  a  paradife  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments,  efpecially  thofe  of 
love  ;  that  the  pleafures  of  fuch  as  died  in  propagating  the  faith,  would 
be  peculiarly  intenfe,  and  vaftly  tranfcend  thofe  of  the  reft.  Thefe, 
together  with  the  prohibition  of  drinking  ftrong  liquors  (a  reftraint 
not  very  fevere  in  warm  climates),  and  the  doftrine  of  predeftination, 
were  the  capital  articles  of  Mahomet's  creed.  They  were  no  fooner 
publifhed  than  a  vafl  many  of  his  countrymen  embraced  thern  with 
rxpHcit  faith.     They  were  written  by  the  priefb  v/e  formerly  mention- 
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ed,  and  compofe  a  book  called  the  Koran,  or  Alkoran,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  we  fay  the  I^ible,  which  means  the  Book.  The  pcrfon  of 
Mahomet,  however,  was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  ;  fo  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  fiifTiciently  convinced  of  the  deceit.  The 
more  enlightened  and  leading  men  entered  into  a  dehgn  to  cut  him 
off  ;  but  Mahomet  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  fled  from  his  na- 
tive city  to  Medina  Tahmachi,  or  the  city  of  the  Prophet.  The  fame 
of  his  miracles  and  doftrine  was  according  to  cuftom,  greateft  at  a 
diftance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  received  him  with  open  arms. 
From  this  flight,  which  happened  in  the  62?,d  year  of  Chrifl,  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  Maliomet's  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  miniflry,  his  fol- 
lowers, the  Mahometans,  compute  their  time,  and  the  a:;ra  is  called  in 
Arabic,  Hegira,  "  the  Flight." 

Mahomet,  by  the  afliftancc  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  and  of 
others  whom  his  infinuation  and  addrefs  daily  attached  to  him,  brought 
over  all  his  countrymen  to  a  belief,  or  at  leafh  to  an  acquielcence  in 
his  doflrines.  The  fpeedy  propagation  of  his  fyflem  among  the  Ara- 
bians, was  a  new  argument  in  its  behalf  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Eaft,  who  were  previoufly  difpofed  to  it,  Arians, 
Jews,  and  Gentiles,  all  forfook  their  ancient  faith,  and  became  Maho- 
metans. In  a  word,  the  contagion  fpread  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Perfia  ;  and  Mahomet,  from  a  deceitful  hypocrite,  became  the 
pioft  powerful  monarch  in  his  time.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Me- 
dina in  the  year  627,  and  after  fubduing  part  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  he 
died  in  632,  leaving  two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efteemcd  divine 
among  their  fubjefts.  Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of  Peifia  and  of  Egypt, 
under  the  laft  of  which  Arabia  was  included.  The  former  of  thefe 
turned  their  arms  to  the  Eaft,  and  made  conquefls  of  many  couniries. 

The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  diretted  their  ravages  towards  Eu- 
rope, and  under  the  name  of  Saracens  or  Moors  (which  they  obtained 
becaufe  they  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania  in  Africa,  the  country 
of  the  Moor?)  reduced  moft  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  iflands  iii 
the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  manner  did  the  fuccelTors  of  that  impoftor  fpread  their  re- 
ligion and  conquefts  over  the  greateft  part  of  Aha,  Africa,  and  Europe  ; 
and  they  ftill  give  law  to  a  very  confiderable  part  of  mankind.    , 

See  the  HiPiory  of  the  Turkilh  or  Ottoman  Empire,  from  its  found- 
ation in  1300,  to  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1740,  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  Hiftorical  Difcourfe  on  Mahomet  and  his  fucceffors  ;  tranfiated 
from  the  French  of  Mignot,  by  A.  Hawkins,  Efq.  publifhed  1787. 


The  INDIAN  and  ORIENTAL  ISLANDS. 

THE  JAPAN  ISI ANDS,  Japan  or  Nipham,  Bongo,  Tonfa,  and 
Dezima,  form  together  what  has  been  called  the  empire  of  JA- 
PAN, and  are  governed  by  a  moft  defpotic  prince,  who  is  fometimes 
called  emperor  and  fometimes  king.  They  are  fituated  about  150 
miles  eaft  of  China,  and  extend  from  the  30th  to  the  41  ft  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  147th  of  eaft  longitude.  The 
chief  town  is  Jeddo,  in  the  141ft  degree  of  eaftlongitudej  and  the  sO'ih 

of  north  latitude.  ^, 
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The  foil  and  produ£}ions  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  the  fame 
-with  thofe  of  China  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their  lacker 
.ware,  knf^wn  by  the  name  of  Japan.  The  iflands  themfelves  are  very 
inaccelFible,  throu>^h  their  high  rocks  and  tempeftuous  feas  ;  they  are 
^ubjsft  to  earthquakes,  and  have  fome  volcanos.  The  Dutch  expelled 
the  Portuguefe  from  this  gainful  trade.  The  Japanele  are  idolaters, 
and  fo  irreconcilable  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  commonly  faid  the 
Dutch,  who  are  the  only  European  people  with  whom  they  now  trade, 
pretend  themfelves  to  be  no  Chriflians,  and  humour  the  Japanefc  in 
the  moft  abiurd  fuperftitions.  Notwithflanding  all  this  compliance, 
the  natives  are  very  Ihy  and  rigorous  in  all  their  dealings  with  the 
Dutch  :  and  Nagaf^cci,  in  the  Ifland  of  Dezima,  is  the  only  place 
wheie  they  are  fuffered  to  trade.  The  complexions  of  the  Japanefc 
are  in  general  yeilowifh,  although  fome  few,  chiefly  women,  are  almoll 
.■white.  Their  narrow  eyes,  and  high  eye-brows,  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Chinefe  and  Tartars  ;  and  their  nofes  are  fhort  and  thick.  Their  hair 
is  univerfally  black  ;  and  fuch  a  famenefs  of  fafhion  reigns  throughout 
this  whole  empire,  that  the  headclrefs  is  the  fame  from  the  emperor 
to  the  peafant.  The  fafliion  of  their  clothes  has  alio  remained  the 
fame  from  very  high  antiquity.  They  confift  of  one  or  more  loofe 
gowns,  tied  about  the  middle  with  a  fafli.  People  of  rank  have  them 
xnade  of  hlk,  but  the  lower  chfs  of  cotton  ftuffs.  Women  generally 
wear  a  greater  number  of  them  than  men,  and  much  longer,  and  have 
.them  more  ornamented,  often  with  gold  or  lilver  flowers  woven  into 
the  ftuff. 

Iheir  hpufes  are  built  with  upright-  pofls,  croffed  and  wattled  with 
•bamboo,  plaiftercd  both  without  and  within,  and  white-walhcd.  They 
generally  have  two  ft.:)ries  ;  but  the  uppcnnofh  is  low,  and  fildom  in- 
habited. I'he  roofs  are  covered  with  oantiles,  larae  and  heavy,  but 
neatly  made.  The  lloors  are  elevated  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
/covered  witli  planks,  on  which  niats  are  laid.  They  have  no  furni- 
ture in  their  rooms  ;  neither  tables,  chairs,  fhools,  benches,  cupboards, 
or  even  beds.  Their  cuftom  is  to  fit  down  on  their  heels  upon 
the  mats,  which  are  always  foft  and  clean.  Their  food  is  ferved  up 
to  them  on  a  low  board,  raifcd  but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
one  difh  only  at  a  time.  They  have  mirrors,  but  never  fix  them  up 
in  their  houies  as  ornamentai  furniture  ;  they  are  made  of  a  compound 
tnetal,  and  ufed  only  at  their  toilels.  I*^Qtwith(landing  the  feverity  of 
their  winters,  which  obliges  them  to  warm  their  houfes  from  Novcm- 
hcr  to  March,  they  have  neither  hre-places  nor  floves  :  inflead  of  thefe 
they  ufe  large  copper  pots  (handing  upon  legs.  Thefe  are  lined  on  tl'*c 
infide  with  loam,  on  which  afhes  are  laid  to  iome  depth,  and  chaitoal 
lighted  upon  them,  u'hich  feems  to  be  p.reparerl  in  forr>e  manner  which 
renders  the  fumes  of  it  not  at  all  dangerous.  The  firfl  cornulitneu* 
offered  to  a  (iranger  in  their  houfes,  is  a  difli  of  tea,  ac-d  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco. Fans  are  uied  by  both  fexes  eoially  ;  an_d  a'e,  within  or  yith- 
out  doors,  their  Infeparable  cpmpanion.s.  The  whole  nation  are  na- 
turally cleanly  :  every  houfc,  whether  public  or  private,  has  .•;  bath,  of 
which  couflant  and  daijy  ufe  is  made  by  the  whole  family.  Obedjencc 
.to  parents,  and  refpeEl:  to  fuperiors,arethe  characteriilics  of  this  nation. 
'Their  ialutations  and  converfations,  between  equals,  abound  alfo  with 
pvility  and  politenefs  ;  lo  this  children  are  early  accufhomed  by  the 
' "        •  .  ■  cxutriple 
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example  of  their  parents.  Their  penal  laws  are  very  fevere  ;  hut 
punifhments  are  feldom  infli£ted.  Perhaps  there  is  no  countty  where 
fewer  crimes  againft  fociety  are  committed.  Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures flourifh  here,  though,  as  thele  people  have  few  wants,  they  are 
not  carried  to  the  extent  whicli  they  are  in  Europe.  Agriculture  is  fo 
well  underftood,  that  the  whole  country,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills 
is  cultivated.  They  trade  with  no  foreigners  hut  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nefo,  and  in  both  cales  with  companies  of  privileged  merchants-  lie- 
fides  the  fugars,  fpiccs,  and  manufafturcd  goods  whicli  the  IXitch  fend 
to  Japan,  they  carry  thither  annually  upwards  of  200  000  deer  fkins, 
and  more  than  100,000  hides,  the  gieateft  part  of  which  thev  <:ct  from 
vSiam,  where  thev  pay  for  them  in  money.  The  mcrchandii'e  they  ex- 
port from  thele  iflands, both  for  Bengal  and  Europe, confi  11  in  qooochcfls 
of  copper,  each  weighing  120  pounds,  and  from  25  to  30. coo  weight 
of  camphor.  Their  profits  on  imports  and  exports  are  valued  at  40 
or  4,5  per  cent.  As  the  Dutch  company  do  not  pav  duty  in  [apan, 
either  on  their  exports  or  imports,  they  fend  an  annual  prcfent  to  the 
emperor.confifting of  cloth, chintz,  fuccotas,  cottons,  fluffs  and  trinkets. 

The  Ladrone  Islands,  of  whichtlie  chief  town  is  faid  to  be  (iuam, 
eaft  longitude  140,  north  latitude  14  :  they  are  about  twelve  in  num- 
ber. The  people  took  their  name  from  their  pilfering  qualities.  We 
know  nothing  of  them  worth  a  particular  mention,  except  that  lord 
Anfon  landed  upon  one  of  them  (  Tinian),  where  he  found  great  refrefli- 
ment  for  himfell  and  his  crew. 

Formosa  is  likewife  an  Oriental  Ifland.  It  is  fiiuated  to  the  e?.ft  of 
China,  near  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
.i  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  middle,  beginning  at 
the  fouth  coaft,  and  ending  at  the  north.  This  is  a  very  fine  ifland, 
and  abounds  with  all  the  neccffaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the  ifland. 
which  lies  to  the  wed  of  the  mountains,  belongs  to  the  Chinefe,  who 
confider  the  inhabitants  of  the  eaftern  parts  as  favages,  though  they  are 
faid  to  be  a  very  inoffenfive  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cultivat- 
ed parts  are  the  fame  with  the  Chinefe,  alreadv  defcribed.  The  Chi- 
nefe, have  likewife  made  themfelves  mailers  of  feveral  other  iflands  in 
thefe  feas,  of  which  we  fcarcely  know  the  names  ;  that  of  Ainan  is 
between  fixty  and  feventy  leagues  long,  and  between  fifty  and  fixty  in 
breadth,  and  but  twelve  miles  from  the  province  of  Canton.  The 
original  inhabitants  are  a  fliy,  cowardlv  people,  and  live  in  the  moll 
unwholefome  part  of  the  iiland,  the  coafk  and  cultivated  parts,  which 
are  very  valuable,  being  poll'slf'^d  by  the  Chinefe. 

The  Philippines,  are  faid  to  be  1 100  in  number,  lying  in  the  Chi- 
nefe lea  (part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean).  300  miles  fouth-caft  of  China,  of 
which  Manilla,  the  chief,  is  400  miles  long  and  20c  broad.  The  in- 
Jiabitanti  confifl  of  Chinefe,  Ethiopians.  Malays,  Span-ards,  Portu- 
gucfe,  Pintudos,  or  painted  people,  and  Mefles,  a  mixture  of  all  thefe. 
The  property  of  the  iflands  belongs  to  the  king  of  Spain,  they  having 
been  cifcovered  by  Magellan,  and  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Sp.in- 
iards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  from  whom  thev  take  their  name. 
Their  fituation  is  fuch,  between  the  eaftern  and  weflern  continents, 
that  the  inhabitants  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru  as  well  as  with  all 
the  iSands  and  places  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  Two  fhips  from  Acapulco, 
in  Mexico,  carry  on  thi^  commerce  for  the  Spani:irds,    who  m<:kc  -joo 
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per  cent,  profit.  The  country  is  fruitful  in  all  the  necefifaries  of  life, 
and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Venifon  of  all  kinds,  bufFaloes,  hogs,  flieep, 
goats,  and  a  particular  large  fpecies  of  monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great 
plenty.  The  nefl  of  the  bird  faligan  affords  that  diffolving  jelly, vi/'hich 
is.  fo  voluptuous  a  rarity  at  European  tables.  Many  European  fruits 
and  flowers  thrive  furprifingly  in  thofe  illands.  If  a  fprig  of  an  orange 
or  lemon  tree  is  planted  there,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a  fruit-bear- 
ing tree  ;  fo  that  the  verdure  and  luxuriancy  of  the  foil  are  almoft  in- 
credible. The  tree  amet  fupplies  the  natives  with  water  ;  and  there 
is  alio  a  kind  of  cane,  which  if  cut,  yields  fair  water  enough  for  a 
draught,  of  which  there  is  plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is 
Eiod  wanted. 

The  city  of  Manilla  contains  about  3000  inhabitants  ;  its  port  is  Ca- 
vile,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended  by  the  caftle 
of  St.  Philip.  In  the  year  1762,  Manilla  was  reduced  by  the  Englifh 
under  general  Draper  and  admiral  Corniili,  who  took  it  by  florm,  and 
humanely  fufrered  the  archbifhop,  who  was  the  Spanifh  viceroy  at  the 
iame  time,  to  ranfom  the  place  for  about  a  million  fieiling.  The  bar- 
gain, ho\\;ever5  ^^^  ungeneroufly  difowned  by  him  and  the  court  of 
Spain,  fo  that  great  part  of  the  i-anfom  is  flill  unpaid.  The  Spanifii 
government  is  fettled  there,  but  the  Indian  inhabitants  pay  a  capitation 
tax.  The  other  iflands,  particularly  Mindanao,  the  largell  next  to  Ma- 
nilla, are  governed  by  petty  princes  of  their  own,  whom  they  call  ful- 
lans.     The  fultan  of  Mindanao  is  a  Mahometan. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  iflands  are  enriched  with  all  the  pro- 
Jufion  of  nature,  yet  they  are  fubjeft  to  moft  dreadful  earthquakes, 
thunder,  rains,  and  lightning  ;  and  the  foil  is  peftered  with  many  nox- 
lous  and  venomous  creatures,  and  even  herbs  and  flowers,  v/hofe  poi- 
sons kill  almofl  inflantaneoully.   Some  of  their  mountains  are  volcanos. 

The  Moluccas,  commonly  called  the  Spice  or  Clove  Islantis, 
Thefe  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each  oth?r,  and  lie  all  within  the  compafs 
of  twenty  five  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  125  degrees 
of  eafl  longitude,  and  between  one  degree  fouth,  and  two  north  lati- 
itude.  They  are  in  number  five,  viz.  Bachian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ter- 
fiate,  and  Tydore.  Thefe  iflands  produce  neither  corn  ncrrice,  fo  that 
{he  inhabitants  live  upon  a  bread  made  of  fagoe.  Their  chief  produce 
jconfill  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  in  vail  quantities;  which  are 
jnonopolized  by  the  Dutch  with  fo  much  jealoufy,  that  they  deftroy 
the  plants  left  the  natives  fhould  fell  the  fupernumerary  fpices  to  other 
fiations.  Thefe  iflands,  after  being  fubjeR  to  vajious  powers,  are  now 
govemad  by  three  kings,  fubordinate  to  the  Dutch.  Ternate  is  the 
largeft  of  thefe  ift mds,  though  no  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  Dutch  have  here  a  fort  called  Vitloria,  and  another 
called  Fort  Orange  in  Machian. 

Amboyn'a.  This  iuand,  taken  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  one,  and  the  mofl 
confiderabie,  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in  faft,  it  commands.  It  is  fit- 
uated  in  the  Archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
jdegree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  120  leagues  to  tlie  eafiward  of  Batavia. 
Amboyna  is  about  feventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by  a 
Dutch  garrifon  of  7  or  800  men,  befides  fmall  forts,  which  proteft 
^heir  clove  plantations,  it  is  well  known  that  when  the  Portuguefe 
were  driven  off  this  ifland.  the  trade  of  it  was  carried  .on  bv  the  Eng- 
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lifh  and  Dutch,  and  the  barbarities  of  the  latter  in  firfl:  torturinor  and 
then  murdering  the  Englifli,  and  thereby  engrolhng  the  whole  trade, 
and  that  of  Banda,  can  never  be  forgotten  ;  but  muTl  be  tranfmittcd  as 
a  memorial  of  Dutch  infamy  at  that  period,  to  all  pofterity.  This  tra- 
gical event  happened  in  1622. 

The  Ban'da,  or  Nutmeg  Islands,  are  fituated  between  i  27  and  128 
degrees  eaft  longitude,  and  between  four  and  five  fouth  latitude,  com- 
prehending the  iflands  of  Lantor,  (the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lantor, 
Poleron)  Rofinging,  Pooloway,  and  Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  belong- 
ing to  the  Dutch  on  thefe  iflands,  are  thofe  of  Revenge  and  Naffau. 
The  nutmeg,  covered  with  mace,  growson  thefe  iflands  only,  and  they 
are  entirely  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch.  In  feveral  iflands  that  lie  near  Ban- 
da,  and  Amboyna,  the  nutmeg  and  clove  would  grow,  becaufc,  as  nat- 
uralifl-s  tell  us,  birds,  efpecially  doves  and  pigeons,  fwallow  the  nut- 
meg and  clove  whole,  and  void  them  in  the  fame  ftate  ;  which  is  ons 
of  the  reafons  why  the  Dutch  declare  wat  againft  both  thofe  birds  in 
their  wild  plantations.  The  great  nutmeg  harveft  is  in  June  and  Au- 
guft. 

The  ifiand  of  Celebes,  or  Macassar,  is  fituated  under  the  equator, 
between  the  ifiand  of  Borneo  and  the  Spice  iflands,  at  the  diftance  of 
160  leagues  from  Batavia,  and  is  500  miles  long,  and  500  broad.  This 
ifland,  notwithftanding  its  heat,  is  rendered  habitable  by  breezes  from 
the  north,  and  periodical  rains.  Its  chief  produft  is  pepper  and  opi- 
um ;  and  the  natives  are  expert  in  the  fludy  of  poifons,  with  a  variety 
of  which  nature  has  furnifned  them.  The  Dutch  have  a  fortification 
on  this  ifland  ;  but  the  internal  part  of  it  is  governed  by  three  kings, 
the  chief  of  whom  refides  in  the  town  of  Macafl"ar.  In  this,  and  in- 
deed in  almofl.  all  the  Oriental  iflands,  the  inhabitants  live  in  houfca- 
built  on  large  pofls,  which  are  acceffiblc  only  by  ladders,  which  they 
pull  up  in  the  night  time,  for  their  fecurity  againfl;  venomous  anitr.als.^ 
They  are  faid  to  be  hofpitable  and  faithful,  if  not  provoked.  They 
carry  on  a  large  trade  with  the  Chinefe  ;  and  if  their  chiefs  were  not 
perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  they  might  eafily  drive  the  Dutch- 
from  their  ifland.  Their  port  of  Jampoden  is  the  mofl  capacious  of 
any  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Dutch  have  likewife  fortified  Gilolo  and  Ceram,  two  otlier 
fpice  iflands  lying  under  the  equator,  and  v/ill  fink  any  fliips  that  at- 
tempt to  traffic  in  thofe  feas. 

The  SuNDA  Islands.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  bc- 
tVi^een  03  and  120  degrees  of  eafl:  longitude,  and  between  eight  degrees 
north  and  eight  degrees  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  iflands  o? 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java  Bally,  Lamboe,  Banca,  &c.  The  three  firfl, 
from  their  great  extent  and  importance,  require  to  be  fcparately  de- 
fcribed. 

Borneo  is  faid  to  be  800  miles  long,  and  700  broad,  and  has  there- 
fore been  thought  to  be  the  largefh  ifland  in  the  world.  The  inland 
part  of  the  country  is  marfny  and  unhealthy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  live 
in  towns  built  upon  floats  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers.  The  foil  pro- 
duces rice,  -cotton,  canes,  pepper,  camphor,  the  tropical  fruits,  gold, 
and  excellent  diamonds.  The  famous  ouran-outang,  one  of  which 
was  dilfefted  by  Dr.  Tyfon  at  Oxford,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and 
is  thought,  of  all  irrational  beings,  to  refcmble  a  man  the  mofl.     The 
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ovioinal  inhabitants  are  faid  to  live  in  the  mountains,  and  make  ufe  of 
poifoned  darts  :  but  the  fea-coaft  is  ajcverned  by  Mahometan  princes  ; 
the  chief  port  of  this  iiland  is  Benjar-Maffeen,  and  carries  on  a  com- 
merce with  all  trading  nations. 

Sumatra  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the  eafl,  and  Java 
on  the  fouth-eafl,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  llraits  of  Sunda  •,  it 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  extending  five  degrees, 
and  upwards,  north-weft  of  it,  and  five  on  the  fouth-ealt  ;  and  is  looo 
miles  long,  and  loo  broad.  This  ifland  produces  fo  much  gold,  that 
it  is  thought  by  fomc  to  be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  ;  but 
Mr.  Marfden  in  his  late  hiftorv  of  the  ifland,  thinks  it  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  The  highefl  mountain  in  Sumatra,  is  called  Ophir  by 
the  Europeans,  whofe  fummit  above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  13.842  feet, 
exceeding  in  height  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  by  577  feet.  The  Portuguefe 
were  the  firfl.  diCcoverers  and  fettlers,  but  met  with  difgrace  in  their  at- 
tempts againft  Acheen.  The  firft  Englifh  fleet  that  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  commerce 
that  was  to  eclicfe  that  of  every  other  European  ftate,  viiited  Acheeu 
in  the  year  1602,  under  captain  Lancafter,  who  carried  a  letter  from 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  king  of  that  place.  The  Englifli  Eaft-India 
company  have  two  fettlements  here,  Bencoolen,  and  Eort-Marlbo- 
rough  ;  from  whence  they  bring  their  chief  cargoes  of  pepper.  The 
king  of  Acheen  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahometan  princes  who  poilefs  the 
fea-coafts.  The  interior  parts  are  governed  by  Pagan  princes,  whofe 
governments  are  all  independent,  and  their  language  and  manners  are 
very  different.  The  natural  produ6ls  of  Sumatra  are  pretty  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  ihe  adjacent  iflands,  but  this  ifland  is  furpafled  by 
few  in  rice,  pepper,  and  camphor,  and  in  the  bountiful  indulgence  of 
iiaturc.  It  is  from  this  countr)'  that  mo  ft  of  the  cafTia  fent  to  Europe 
is  produced.  The  caflia  tree  grows  to  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  with  a  flem  of 
about  two  feet  diameter,  and  a  beautiful  and  regular  fpreading  head. 
The  quantity  of  pepper  produced  in  the  Eafl-India  company's  diftrifts 
on  Sumatra,  is  annually  1200  tons  ;  of  which  the  greater  part  comes  to 
Europe,  and  the  reft  is  fent  to  Chiha. 

Rain  is  very  frcanent  here  ;  fornetimes  very  heavy,  and  almoft  al- 
vvays  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Earthquakes  are  not  un- 
common, and  there  are  fevcral  volcanos  on  the  ifland.  The  people 
•who  inhabit  the  coaft  are  Malays,  who  came  hither  from  the  peninlula 
of  Malacca  ;  but  the  interior  parts  arc  inhabited  by  a  very  different 
people,  and  who  have  hithf=,rtoTiad~no  connexion  with  the  Europeans. 
Their  languap-e  and  charafter  differ  much  from  thofc  of  the  Malays  ; 
the  latter  ufing  the  Arabic  charafter,  as  do  the  Acheenefe.  The  prin- 
cipal internal  languages  of  the  ifland  are  the  Rejang  and  Batha,  each 
containing  charafters  eftentially  different  from  each  other.  The  peo- 
ple between  the  diiliitt.s  of  the  Englifli  company,  and  thofe  of  the 
Dutch  at  Palcmbang.  on  the  other  fide  the  ifland,  write  on  long  narrow 
flips  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo.  They  begin  at  the 
bottom,  and  write  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  contrary  to  the  cui- 
tom  of  other  eaftern  nations.  Thefe  inhabitants  of  the  interior  parts 
of  Sumatra  are  a  free  people,  and  live  in  fmall  villages,  called  Doofons, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  goverrjed  each  by  its  own  chief.  All 
ui  them  have  laws,  fome  written  ones,  by  which  they  punilli  offend- 
ers, 
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e'-s,  and  terminate  difputcs.  They  have  almon;  all  of  ihem,  particularly 
the  women,  large  fweilin^s  in  their  throat,  fome  nearly  as  big  as  a 
man's  head,  but  in  general  aS  big  as  an  oftrich'S  egg,  like  the  goi- 
tres of  the  Alps.  That  part  of  this  iHand  which  is  called  the  Caffia 
country,  is  well  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Battas,  Who  differ  from 
2II  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  in  language,  manners  and  cudoms. 
They  have  no  king,  but  live  in  villages,  independently  of  each  oilier, 
and  generally  at  variance  with  one  another.  They  fortify  their  vil- 
lages very  ftrcngly  v;ith  double  fences  of  camphor  plank  pointed,  and 
placed  with  their  points  projtfSling  Outwards  ;  and  between  thefc 
fences  they  placepieccs  of  bamboo,  hardened  byfire,  aridlikewifepoint- 
ed,  which  are  concealed  by  the  grafs,  but  which  v.'ill  run  quitethrough 
a  man's  foot.  Such  of  their  enemies  whorn  they  take  prifoners,  they 
put  to  death  and  eat,  and  their  PauUs  they  hang  up  as  trophies,  in  the 
houfes  v;here  the  unmarried  men  and  boys  eat  and  fleep.  They  allow 
of  polygamy  :  a  man  may  purcbafe  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes  ;  but 
Mr,  Marfden  obferves,  it  is  er.tremely  rare,  that  an  inftance  occurs  of 
their  having  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  feWof  their  chiefs  ; 
but  this  continence  is  attributed  to  their  povcrtVo  The  original  cloth  - 
ing  of  the  Sumatrans  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South-Sea  iflands,  generally  fhyled  Otheitean  clothi  The  Buffalo 
{carboxo)  confhitutes  a  principal  part  of  their  food,  and  is  the  only  ani- 
mal em.plbyed  in  their  domeftic  labours.  The  Sutnatrart  pheai'ant  is  a 
bird  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Within  about  ninety  m.iles  of  Sumatra  is  the  ifland  of  En  can  ho, 
■which  is  very  little  known,  on  account  of  the  terrible  rocks  and  break- 
ers that  entirely  furround  it.  It  is  inhabited  by  naked  favages,  whrt 
are  tall  and  v/cll  made,  and  who  geneially  appear  armed  with  lances 
and  clubs,  and  fpeak  a  difi'crent  language  from  the  inhabitants  of  any 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands. 

The  greateft  part  of  Java  belongs  totheDutch,who  have  Hereere£ledd 
kind  of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital  of  which  is  Batavia,  a  nolile 
and  populous  city,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Jucata,  and  furniflied  with  one  of  the  finefl  har- 
bours in  the  world.  The  town  itfelf  is  built  in  the  manner  of  thofe 
in  rloUand,  and  is  about  A  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with 
five  gates,  and  furrounded  by  regular  fortifications  ;  but  its  fiiburbs 
are  faid  to  b:  ten  times  more  populous  than  itfelf.  The  government 
here  is  a  mijiture  of  Eailiern  magnificence  and  European  police,  and 
held  by  the  Dutch  governor-general  of  the  Indies.  When  he  appears 
abroad,  lie  is  attended  by  his  guards  and  oflicers,  arid  with  a  fpleridor 
fuperior  to  that  of  any  European  potentate,  except  on  fome  folemn  oc- 
cafions.  The  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  ftrong,  and  its  fine  canalsj 
bridges,  and  avenues,  render  it  a  mofl  agreeable  refidence.  The  de- 
fcription  of  it,  its  government,  and  public  edifices,  have  employed 
whole  volumes.  The  citadel,  where  the  governor  hcls  his  palace,  com- 
mands the  town  and  the  fuburbs,  v;hich  are  inhabited  by  natives  of 
almoll  every  nation  in  the  world  •,  the  Chinefe  refiding  in  this  ifland 
are  computed  at  100,000  ;  but  about  30,000  of  that  nation  were  bar- 
baroufly  maffacred,  without  the  fmallefl  .offence  ever  proved  upon 
•:hein,  in  1740.  This  maffacre  was  too  unprovoked  and  deteffable  to 
Ve  df  rr)ideQ  even  by  the  Dutch,  who,  when  the  governor  arrived  in 
n  h  Europe 
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Europe,  fent  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Batavia  ;  but  he  never  has  been 
heard  of  fince.  A  Dutch  garrifon  of  3000  men  conilantly  rehdes  at 
Batavia  ;  and  about  15,000  troops  are  quartered  in  the  ifland  and  the 
neighbourh(K)d  of  the  city.  Their  government  is  admirably  well  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  independency  either  of  the  civil  or  military 
power. 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  iflands.]  Thefe  iflands  lie  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  of  bengal,  and  furnifli  provifions,  confilling  of  tropi- 
cal fruits  and  other  neceffaries,  for  the  fhips  that  touch  there.  They 
are  otherwife  too  inconfiderable  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  inhabited 
by  a  harmlefs,  inoflenfive,  but  idolatrous  people. 

Ceylon,  or  Seien-dive.]  This  illand,  though  not  thelargeft,  is 
thouglit  to  be  by  nature  the  richeft,  and  fineft  ifland  in  the  world  ;  and 
is  celebrated  for  being  the  only  place  which  produces  the  true  Cinna- 
mon. It  is  feparated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manora,  from  the  continent  of 
Indoftan,  to  which  it  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  joined,  till  torn  from 
it  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  or  earthquakes  ;  and  the  fhallownefs  of 
the  intervening  channel  (eems  to  favour  this  opinion,  for  a  fand-bank, 
called  Adam's  bridge,  (on  which  only  a  few  feet  water  runs,)  inter- 
rupts all  navigation  except  by  boats.  On  this  bank,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft,  is  a  pearl  fifliery,  formerly  confiderable,  but  now  much 
declined. 

This  ifland,  which  is  happily  fituated  for  commerce,  is  inhabited  by 
two  difllnft  nations,  the  Bedas  to  the  north,  and  the  Cinglaflcs  to  the 
fouth  ;  it  is  about  250  miles  long,  and  200  broad  ;  the  natives  call  it, 
with  fome  fliew  of  reafon,  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  and  it  produces, 
befides  excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fine  cotton,  ivory, 
filk,  tobacco,  ebony,  mufk,  cryflal,  falt-petrc,  fulphur,  lead,  iron,  fleel, 
copper  ;  befides  cinnamon,  gold,  and  lilver,  and  all  kinds  of  precious 
ftones,  except  diamonds.  All  kinds  of  fowls  and  fifh  abound  here. 
Every  part  of  the  ifland  is  well  wooded  and  watered  ;  and  befides 
fome  curious  animals  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  has  plenty  of  cows,  buff^a- 
loes,  goats,  hogs,  deer,  hares,  dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds.  The  Cey- 
lon elephant  is  preferred  to  all  others,  elpccially  if  fpotted  ;  but  feveral 
noxious  animals,  fuch  as  ferpents  and  ants,  are  likewile  found  here. 
The  chief  commodity  of  the  ifland  is  its  cinnamon,  which  is  by  far  the 
befl:  in  all  Afia.  Though  its  trees  grow  in  great  profufion,  yet  thebePi; 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  and  Negambo. 

Mountains,  covered  with  impofiible  forcfls,  interfeft  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, amongft  which  Adam's  pic  rifes  like  a  lofty  cone,  far  fuperior  to 
the  reft  in  elevation,  and  viftble,  (it  is  faid)  at  the  diftance  of  more 
than  100  miles.  From  this  mountain  ilTues  the  Mowil-ganga,  the 
largeft  river  in  the  ifland,  which  vifiting  Candy  the  ancient  capital, 
falls  after  a  courfe  of  feveral  miles  into  the  bay  of  Trinconomale, 
the  fined  not  only  in  Ceylon,  but  in  all  Indon:an  ;  it  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 1000  fail  of  the  largeft  fhips  in  perfeft  fecurity.  Ceylon,though 
formerly  divided  into  feveral  petty  kingdoms,  has  now  but  one  prince, 
who  poilefl^es  only  the  internal  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  refides  at  Deg- 
lige,  but  is  called  the  king  of  Candy,  from  the  ancient  capital,  which 
having  fuffered  much  in  the  wars,  between  the  Portuguefe  and  natives, 
has  ceafed  to  be  the  royal  refidcnce. 

The  Dutch,  who  expelled  the  Portuguefe,  have  pofleffed  themfelves 
of  tha  entire  coaft,  in  order  to  exclude  all  ether  nations  from  the  cin- 
namon 
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namon  trade  :  this  valuable  fpice,  however,  is  cultivated  only  in  the 
fouth-wefl  coaft,  in  a  traft  called  the  Cinnamon  coaft,  in  which  the 
principal  places  are,  Coiumbo,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fcttlements. 
in  the  ifland,  regularly  fortified,  on  a  tolerable  harbour  formerly  vciv 
conliderable,  but  much  declined.  Coiumbo  root,  an  article  h-.tely  in- 
troduced into  the  materia  weafidd!, originally  grew  in  America,  and  was 
thence  tranfplanted  to  this  town,  which  gives  name  to  it,  and  (upplies 
all  India,  and  Europe  with  it.  It  is  a  bitter,  rather  ungrateful  to  the 
tafte,  but  when  received  into  the  ftomach,  it  appears  to  be  corroberant. 
antifceptic,  fedative  and  powerfully  antiemetic.  It  has  been  ufed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  cholera  morbus  and  other  l)ilious  complaints. 
Point  De  Galle,  on  a  fmall  indifferent  harbour,  is  fortified,  and  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  the  ifland. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  obfeive,  that  the  cinnamon-free,  which  is 
a  native  of  this  ifland,  has  two,  if  not  three  barks,  which  form  tlic  true 
cinnamon  •,  the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  ac;e  EfFord  the  bed  ; 
and  the  body  of  the  tree,  which  when  ftiipped-is  white,  ferves  for 
building  and  other  ufcs.  In  1656,  the  Dutch  were  invited  by  the  na- 
tives of  this  delicious  ifland,  to  defend  them  againfl  the  Porfugueff, 
whom  they  expelled,  and  have  monopolized  it  ever  fince  to  thcmlelves. 
Indeed,  in  January  1782,  TrinconomAle,  the  chief  fea-pnrt  of  the 
ifland  was  taken  by  the  Englifli,  but  forjn  afteiwards  retaken  by  the 
French,  and  reftored  to  the  Dutch  by  tiie  lafl  treaty  cjf  pettce. 

The  Maldives.  Thefe  are  a  vafl  duller  of  fmall  iflands  br  little 
rocks  juft  above  the  water,  lying  between  tlie  equator  and  eight  de- 
grees north  latitude,  near  Cape  Comorin.  They  are  chiefly  rclorted  to 
bv  the  Dutch,  who  drive  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  natives  for 
conries,  a  kind  of  fmall  fhells,  which  go,  or  rather  formerly  went  for 
money  upon  the  coafls  of  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Aiiica.  The 
cocoa  of  the  Maldives  is  an  excellent  commodity  in  a  medicinal  ca- 
pacity :  "  Of  this  tree  (fays  a  well-informed  author)  they  build  veffels 
of  twenty  or  thirty  tons  ;  their  hulls,  marts,  fails,  rigging,  anchors, 
cables,  provifions,  and  firing,  are  all  from  this  ufeful    tree. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Bombay  on  the  Malabar  coart,  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  India.  With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  iflands, 
nothing  certain  can  be  faid.  Each  iiland  has  a  particular  tongue  ; 
but  the  Malayan,  Chincfe,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  Indian  words,  arc 
fo  frequent  among  them,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  European,  who  i;.  not 
very  expert  in  thofe  matters,  to  know  the  radical  language.  The  fartue 
rnay  be  almofl  faid  of  their  religion  ;  for  though  its  origiral  is  ccitain- 
ly  Pagan,  yet  it  is  intermixed  with  many  Mahometan,  Jewiih,  Chriflian 
religions,  and  with  many  foreign  fuperftitions. 

The  fra  which  feparates  the  fouthern  point  of  the  peninfnlj  of 
Kanitfchatka  from  Japan,  contains  a  number  of  iflands  m  a  polition 
from  north-north-eaft  to  fouth-fouth-eafl, which  are  called  the  Kuk  ile 
Islands.  They  arc  upwards  of  twenty  in  number,  are  all  mountain- 
ous, and  in  feveral  of  them  are  volcanoes  and  hot  fprings.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thefe  iflands  are  inhabited  ;  but  fome  of  the  little  ones  are  en- 
tirely defert  and  unpeopled.  They  difler  much  from  each  otlier  in 
refpeft  both  to  their  fituation  and  national  conflitution.  The  forcfts 
in  the  more  northern  ones  are  compofed  of  laryx  and  pines  ;  thofe 
to  the  fouthward  produce  canes,  bamboos,  \ines,  &c.  In  fame  of 
them  are  bears  and  foxes.  The 
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Tbefea-olter  appears  on  thecoaftsofi^H  thefei  (lands,  as  well  as  whales., 
fea-horfes,  feals,  and  other  amphibious  animals.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thcfe  iflands  have  a  great  likenefs  to  the  Japanefe  in  theij;- 
manners,  language,  and  perfonal  appearance  ;  others  very  much  re- 
femble  the  Kamtfchadales.  The  northern  ifiands  acknowledge  the 
fovcreignty  of  the  empire  of  RufTia  ;  but  thofe  to  the  fouth  pay  hom- 
age to  Japan.  The  Kurilians  difcoyer  much  humanity  and  probity  in 
their  cpnduft,  and  are  courteous  and  hofpitable  ;  but  adverfity  renders 
them  timid;  and  prompts  them  to  fuicide.  They  have  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  old  age.  They  reverence  an  old  man  whoever  he  be,  but 
have  an  efpecial  affeftion  for  thofe  of  their  refpeftive  families.  Their 
language  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  they  fpeak  and  pronounce  it  (low- 
ly. The  men  are  employed  in  hunting,  $fhin.g  for  fea  animals  and 
\vhales,  and  catching  fowl.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  wood  that  their 
forefts  produce,  or  that  the  fea  cafls  upon  their  {liores.  The  women 
have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  make  clothes.  In  the  northern  ifiands 
they  few,  and  make  different  cloths  of  the  thread  of  nettles.  The 
foulhern  iflanders  are  more  refined  and  polifhed  than  the  northern,  and 
carry  on  a  fort  of  commerce  with  Japan,  whither  they  export  whale- 
oil,  furs,  and  eagles  feathers  to  fledge  arrows  with.  In  return,  they 
bring  Japanefe  utenfils  of  metal  and  varnifhed  wood,  fkillets,  fabres, 
different  fluffs,  ornaments  of  luxury  and  parade,  tobacco,  all  forts  0^ 
trinkets,  and  fmall  wares* 
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Thefea-otter  appears  on  thecoatlsof.^ll  thefei  (lands,  as  well  as  whales., 
fea-horfes,  feals,  and  other  amphibious  animals.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thcfe  iflands  have  a  great  likenefs  to  the  Japanefe  in  theij;' 
manners,  language,  and  perfonal  appearance  ;  others  very  much  re- 
femble  the  Kamtfchadales.  The  northern  iflands  acknowledge  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  empire  of  RufTia  ;  but  thole  to  the  fouth  pay  hom- 
age to  Japan.  The  Kurilians  diftoyer  much  humanity  and  probity  in. 
their  cpndu^,  and  are  courteous  and  hofpitable  ;  but  adverfity  renders 
them  timid;  and  prompts  them  to  fuicide.  They  have  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  old  age.  They  reverence  an  old  man  whoever  he  be,  but 
have  an  efpecial  ag'eftion  for  thofe  of  their  refpeftive  families.  Their 
language  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  they  fpeak  and  pronounce  it  flow- 
ly.  The  men  are  employed  in  hunting,  $fhing  for  fea  animals  and 
■whales,  and  catchinpr  fowl.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  wood  that  their 
forefts  produce,  or  that  the  (ea.  cafts  upon  their  fhores.  The  women 
have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  and  make  clothes.  In  the  northern  iflands 
they  few,  and  make  different  cloths  of  the  thread  of  nettles.  The 
fouthern  iflanders  are  more  refined  and  polifhed  than  the  northern,  and 
carry  on  a  fort  of  commerce  with  Japan,  whither  they  export  whale- 
oil,  furs,  and  eagles  feathers  to  fledge  arrows  with.  In  return,  they 
bring  Japanefe  utenfils  of  metal  and  varnifhed  wood,  fkillets,  fabres, 
different  fluffs,  ornaments  of  luxury  and  parade,  tobacco,  all  forts  0^ 
trinkets,  and  fmall  waves. 
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AFRICA. 


AFRICA,  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  globe,  is  generally  rep- 
refented  as  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
the  bale  being  the  northern  part  of  it,  which  runs  along  the  fliores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  point  or  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Africa  is  a  peninfula  of  a  prodigious  extent,  joined  to 
Afia  only  by  a  neck  of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over,  betv/ecn  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  ufually  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  its 
utmoft  length  from  north  to  fouth,  from  Cape  Bona  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, in  37  degrees  north,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopi^  in  34-7  fouth 
latitude,  is  4300  miles  ;  and  the  broadeft  part  from  Cape  Verd,  in  17-20 
degrees,  to  Cape  Gurdafui,  near  tlie  fhaits  of  Babel-Mandeb,  in  ,51  20 
eaft  longitude,  is  3500  miles  from  cafl  to  weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  fca,  which  feparatcs  it  from  iMu-oj-e  ;  en 
the  eafl  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  Aha  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  fouthern  ocean  ;  and 
on  the  weft;  by  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  Ame- 
rica. A3  the  equator  divides  this  extenfivc  country  ahnoft  in  the 
middle,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  it  is  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  is 
in  many  places  almoft:  infupportable  to  an  European  ;  it  being  there 
jncreafed  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  from  vaft:  defcrts  of  burning  fands. 
The  coafts,  however,  ind  banks  of  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nile,  aic  gene- 
rally fertile  ;  and  moft;  parts  of  this  region  are  inhabited,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  fo  populous  as  Europe  or  Afia.  From  what  has  been 
faid,  the  reader  cannot  expeft  to  find  here  a  variety  of  climates.  In 
many  parts  of  Africa,  fnow  feldom  fails  in  the  plains  :  and  it  is  gene- 
rally never  found  but  o«  the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The  na- 
tives, in  thefe  fcorching  regions,  would  as  foon  cxpcft  that  marble 
Ihould  melt,  and  flov/  in  liquid  ftreams,  as  that  water  by  freezing 
Ihould  lofe  its  fluidity,  be  arrefl:cd  by  the  cold,  and  ceafing  to  flow,  be- 
come like  the  folid  rock- 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa,  are  the  Niger,  which  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  or  weftern  ocean  at  Senegal,  after  a  courfe  of  2800 
miles.  It  increafes  and  decreafes  as  the  Nile,  fertilizes  the  counti)', 
and  has  grains  of  gold  in  many  parts  of  it.  The  Gambia  and  Senegal 
are  only  branches  of  this  river.  The  Nile  which  dividing  Egypt  into 
two  parts,  difcharges  itl'elf  into  the  MediterrzJiean,  after  a  prodigious 
courfe  from  its  fource  in  AbyfTinia.  The  moft  confiderable  mountains 
in  Africa  are  the  Atla?,  a  ridge  extending  from  the  weftern  ocean,  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  had 
its  name  from  a  king  of  Mauritania,  a  great  lover  of  aftronomy,  who 
ufed  to  obferve  the  ftars  from  its  fumrnit  ;  on  which  account  the  poets 
reprefent  him  as  bearing  the  heavens  on  his  fhoulders.  The  mountains 
of  the  moon,  extending  themfelves  between  Abyilinia  and  Monomo- 
pata,  and  are  flill  higher  than  thofe  of  Atlas.  Thofe  of  Sierra  Leona, 
Or  the  mountains  of  the  Lions,    which  divide   Nigritia    from  Guinea, 
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and  extend  as  far  as  Eihlopia.  Tliefe  were  ftyled  by  the  ancients  the 
Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of  their  being  fubjeft  to  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  Peak  of  TenerifFe,  which  the  Dutch  make  their  firft 
meridian,  is  about  two  miles  high,  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is 
fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  near  the  coaft.  The  moft  noted 
capes,  or  promontories,  in  this  country,  are  Cape  Verd,  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  the  land  is  always  covered  with  green  trees  and  molfy  grounds. 
It  is  the  mofl  wefterly  point  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  fo  denominated  by  the  Portugucfe,  when  they  firft  went 
round  it  in  1498,  and  difcovered  the  paflage  to  Afia.  It  is  the  fouth 
extremity  of  Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  ;  at  prefent  in 
the  poflefiTion  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  fhips  of  ev- 
ery nation  who  trade  to  India,  being  about  half  way  from  Europe. 
There  is  but  one  ftrait  in  Africa,  which  is  called  Babel-Mandeb,  and  is 
the  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  fituationef  Africa  for  commerce  is  extremely  favourable,  ftand- 
ing  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having  thereby  a  much 
nearer  communication  with  Europe,  Afia,  and  America,  than  any  of 
the  other  quarters  has  with  the  reft.  That  it  abounds  wiih  gold,  we 
have  not  oniy  the  teftimony  of  the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  the  E.nglifh 
and  the  French,  who  have  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  that 
of  the  moft  authentic  hiftorians.  It  is  however  the  misfortune  of  Af- 
rica, that,  though  it  has  10,000  miles  of  fea-coaft,  with  noble,  large, 
deep  rivers,  penetrating  into  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  it  fhould 
have  no  navigation,  nor  receive  any  benefit  from  them  ;  that  it  fliould 
be  inhabited  by  an  innumerable  people,  ignorant  of  commerce,  and  of 
each  other.  At  the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers  are  the  moft  excellent  har- 
bours, deep,  fafe,  calm,  and  flieltered  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of 
being  made  pei  fc£lly  fccure  by  fortifications  i  but  quite  deftitute  of 
fliipping,  trade,  and  m.erchants,  even  where  there  is  plenty  of  mer- 
cliandize.  In  fhort,  Africa,  though  a  full  quarter  of  the  globe,  ftored 
with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and  capable,  under  proper  improve- 
ments, of  producing  fo  m^ny  things  delightful,  as  well  as  convenient 
within  itfelf,  feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  neglefted,  not  only  by  the  na 
lives,  who  are  quite  unfolicitousof  reaping  the  benefits  which  Nature 
has  provided  for  them,  but  aHo  by  the  more  civilized  Europeans  who 
are  fettled  in  it,  particularly  the  Fortuguele. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates,  eminent  for  the 
liberal  arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft  extenfive  commerce. 
The  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Etliiopia,  in  particular,  were  much  cele- 
brated ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  once  formi- 
dable rival  to  Rome  itfelf,  extended  her  commerce  to  every  part  of  the 
then  known  world  ;  even  the  Britiflr  fhores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets, 
till  Juba,  who  was  king  of  Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  unhappily  called  in  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  Mauritanians,  fubdued  Carthage,  and  by  degrees  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  and  ftates.  After  this,  the  natives,  conftantly 
plundered,  and  confequently  impoverifhed,  by  the  governors  fent  from 
Rome,  neglefted  their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more  of  their  lands 
than  might  ferve  for  their  fubfiftence.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  was  over-run  by 
the  Vandals^  who  contributed  ftill  more  to  the  deftruftion  of  arts  and 
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fciences  ;  and,  to  add  to  this  country's  calamity,  the  Saracens  made  a 
fudden  conquefl  of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  the  fcventh 
century.  Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  Turks  ;  and  both  being  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  whofe  profeflbrs  carried  defolation  with  them 
wherever  they  came,  the  ruin  of  that  once  flourifhing  part  of  the 
world  was  thereby  completed. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  with  rcfpeft  to  religion,  may  be 
divided  into  three  forts  ;  namely.  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Chriftians, 
The  firft  are  the  moft  numerous,  poffefTing  the  greateft  p«rt  of  the 
couhtry,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
they  arc  generally  black.  The  Mahometans,  who  are  of  a  tawny  com- 
plexion, poffefs  Egypt,  and  almoft  all  the  northern  fhores  of  Africa,  or 
what  is  called  the  Barbary  coaft.  The  people  of  AbyfTinia,  or  the 
Upper  Ethiopia,  are  denominated  Chrilltians,  but  retain  many  Pagan 
and  Jewifh  rites.  There  are  alfo  fome  Jews,  on  the  north  of  Africa, 
who  manage  all  the  little  trade  that  part  of  the  country  is  poiTcfTed  of. 

There  are  fcarccly  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learn- 
ed, that  agree  in  the  modern  divifions  of  Africa  ;  and  for  this  very  rea- 
fon,  that  fcarcely  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
country  ;  and  confequently  we  mud  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the 
bounds,  and  even  the  names  of  feveral  of  the  inland  nations,  which 
may  be  fhill  reckoned  among  the  unknown  and  undifcovered  parts  of 
the  world  ;  but  according  to  the  beft  accounts  and  conjeftures,  Afric? 
may  be  divided  according  to  the  following  Table, 
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tiaving  given  the  reader  fomc  idea  of  Africa,  in  general,  with  the 
Principal  kingdoms,  and  their  fuppofed  dimenfions,  we  ftiall  now  con- 
fider  it  under  three  grand  divifions  :  Firll.  Egypt  ;  fecondly,  the  dates 
of  Barbary,  flretching  along  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Egypt  on  the  eaft,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  weft  ;  and,  laftly,  tliat  part 
of  Africa,  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope  ; 
the  laftof  thefe  divifions,  indeed,  is  vaiUy  greater  than  the  other  two  ; 
but  the  nations,  whicl\  it  contains,  are  fo  little  known,  and  fo  barba- 
rous, and,  like  all  barbarous  nations,  fo  fimilar  in  moft  rcfpefts  to  one 
another,  that  they  may,  without  impropriety,  be  thrown  under  one 
general  head. 

EGYPT, 

Situation  and  Extent. 

Miles.  Degrees,  Sq.  Miles, 

Length    600")    ,    .  f  20  and  02  north  latitude.  "1 

Breadth  250  /  ^^^'''^^'^  (  28  and  36  eaft  longitude.  /  '^<'--7°''' 

SouNDAXiEs.jTT  is  hounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  North  ;  by 
X  the  Red  Sea,  Eaft  ;  by  Abyflinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethi- 
opia, on  the  South  ;  and  by  the  Defert  of  Barca,  and  the   unknown 
parts  of  Africa,  Weft. 

Divifvons.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

r  "]     TGrand  Cairo,  E.lon» 

I  I    I      32  N.  Lat.  30. 

I  i    I  Bulac 

^Jorthern  divifion  contain  s-!(  Lower  Egypt  )>-<  ^i^^andria 

I  I    I  Rofetto 

(_  J     l_Damietta 

„.,..,  .       1  T-        .1    r  Savd  or  Thebes 

Southern  aivilion  contains    ?  Upper  i^gypt  >  <  r^'m^Y 

Air.]  It  is  obferved  by  M.  Volney.  that  during  eight  months  of 
the  year  (from  March  to  November)  the  heat  is  almoft  infupportable 
by  an  European.  "  During  the  whole  of  this  feafon,  the  air  is  inflamed, 
the  fl<:y  fparkling,  and  the  heat  opprcfTive  to  all  unaccuftomed  to  it." 
The  other  months  are  more  temperate.  The  foutherly  winds  which 
fometimes  blow  in  Egypt,  are  by  the  nutives- cAled  poifonous  winds,  or 
the  hot  winds  of  the  defert.  They  are  of  fuch  extreme  heat  and  aridity 
that  no  animated  body  expofed  to  it  can  withftand  its  fatal  influence. 
During  tiie  three  days  which  it  generally  lafts,  the  ftreets  are  deferted  ; 
and  woe  to  the  traveller  whom  this  ^vind  furprizes  remote  from  fhel- 
ter  ;  when  it  exceeds  three  days  it  is  infupportable. 

Rivers,  soil  and  produce.]  The  fources  of  this  celebrated  river 
were  fo  much  unknown  to  the  ancients,  that  to  fearch  for  them  be- 
came a  proverb  to  exprefs  any  ridiculous  or  impofhble  attempt.  By 
the  Jefilit  miflionaries,  however,  who  formerly  paffed  into  AbylTinia, 
they  certainly  were  explored  ;  and  the  very  reafon  given  by  Mr.  Bruce 
for  fuppofing  that  the  mifTionaries  never  were  there,  muft  be  a  convinc- 
1  i  i"R 
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ing  proof  to  every  rational  perfon  that  they  really  did  vjfit  them.  TnS 
rcafon  he  gives,  is  a  fmall  difference  betwixt  his  calculation  and  that  of 
the  miirionaries  in  the  latitude  of  the  fountains  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Nile  proceeds,  and  which,  according  to  his  map,  is 
cxaftly  in  1 1  degrees  north  latitude.  1  he  dilTerence  is  not  qiiite  a  de- 
gree ;  it  is  impoifible  to  know  which  of  the  travellers  are  in  the  right, 
andwemay  aswell  makethis  diflcrenee  an  argument againfl Mr. Bruce, 
as  againil  the  miffionaries.  According  to  both  account?,  it  rifes  in  the 
territory  of  Gojain  in  Abyflinia,  runs  firfh  northward,  then  changing 
its  courfe  to  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  great  lake  of  Dembea,  from 
whence  taking  a  circle  fouth  and  wcfiward,  it  again  aliumesa  norther- 
!)•  dircft^on,  and  bsing  joined  by  two  other  larf^e  rivers,  named  the 
White  River  and  the  Atbara,  or  Aftaboras,  it  palfes  through  the  great 
defcrt  of  Nubia,  enters  Egypt  at  the  fouth  weft  corner  under  the  Tro- 
pic of  Cancer,  and  continues  its  courfe  between  two  rows  of  moun- 
tains, fertilizing  annually  the  low  ground  between  them  ;  for  the 
whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  a  long  and 
not  very  broad  valley.  The  fountains  are  htuated.  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  in  a  long  and  not  very  broad  valley.  The  fountains  are 
fituated,  as  has  already  been  faid,  in  ii  degrees  north  latitude  ;  and  al- 
moft  37  eaft  longitude  ;  and  are  three  in  number,  rlfing  out  of  the 
marfhy  ground  at  the  foot  of  s  mountain  ;  the  water  is  fine,  and  iffues 
in  confiderable  quantity.  About  two  miles  frornits  fource  the  ftrcam 
becomes  fufliciently  large  to  turn  a  mill,  but  foon  afterwards  increafes 
greatly,  though  even  after  a  courfe  of  60  miles  it  is  fordable  at  certain 
feafons. 

The  natives,  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  pay  divine  honours  to  it, 
Thoufands  of  cattle  are  oflered,  fuppofed  to  relide  at  its  fource.  1  he 
Lake  Dembea  is  much  the  largeft  known  in  this  country.  Its  greateft 
breadth-is  thirty-five  miles  ;  but  it  decreafes  greatly  at  each  exticmity, 
where  it  is  not  fometimes  above  ten  miles  broad,  its  grealell  length 
is  forty  nine  miles  from  north  to  fouth.  In  the  dry  months,  from 
Ocftober  to  march,  the  Lake  fnrinks  greatly  in  fi^e  ;  but  after  all 
thofe  rivers  are  full  v.-hieh  are  on  every  fnle  of  it,  and  fall  into  the 
lake,  like  Radii  drawn  to  a  center,  then  it  Iwells,  and  extends  itfelf  into- 
the  plain  country,  and  has  of  courfe  a  much  larger  furface. 

The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  well  known  to  arife  entirely  from  the  annu- 
al overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  this  is  novvreciually  well  known  to  arife 
from  the  rains  which  fall  periodically  in  Abylfinia.  By  thefe  its  waters 
are  augmented,  and  begin  to  rile  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
continue  fo  to  do  until  the  middle  of  September,  or  the  end  af  that 
month,  the  inundation  taking  up  loo  days  to  arrive  afe  its  height. 
After  that  time  it  gradually  decreafes,  and  returns  to  its  formev 
channel,  and  fo  great  is  the  influence  of  the  fun,  that  even  the 
Villi  quantity  of  water  v/hich  at  all  times  runs  in  its  channel,  becomes 
^corrupted  and  heated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  ufed  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  flood.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken  of  the  rife 
of  the  river  till  the  end  of  June,  when  it  has  id^ually  fv/elled  to  five 
or  fix  cubits  bevond  its  former  ilandard.  This  is  publickly  proclaim- 
ed through  the  ftreets  of  Cairo  by  a  crier,  and  the  daily  increafe  con- 
tinues to  be  proclaimed  in  like  manner,  till  it  has  attained  the  height 
of  i6  peeks,  when  groiit  rejoicings  are  made,  and  the  inhabitants   cry 

out 
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cut  Wajfah  Vllah,  "  God  has  ivven  us  abtindance."  Thi.s  common- 
ly happens  about  the  end  of  Julv,  or  before  the  20th  of  Augu'i.  and 
the  fooner  it  riies  to  the  height  jafl  mentioned,  the  greater  hope  they 
have  of  a  plentiful  hai  veil.  Sometimes,  howfever,  they  arc  difap- 
pointed,  as  was  tlie  cafe  in  1705,  when  it  did  not  rite  to  the  icquifuo 
height,  till  t!ie  1  oth  of  September  ;  the  confequence  of  which  w</s,  that 
a  famine  and  pefiilence  eniucd.  After  the  inundation  has  lifcn  to 
this  height,  ihe  banks  are  cut  to  let  it  into  the  canals  which  water 
the  country,  and  prepare  i;  for  the  reception  of  the  feed.  "J'lie  height 
to  which  it  riles  is  different,  depending  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  in  Abyfhnia.  If  it  does  not  attain  to  16  pecks,  the  inhabitants 
are  exempted  from  paying  tribute.  Eighteen  cubits  pio  iuces  but  an 
indifferent  crop  ;  -I'l  a.  very  good  cne  ;  but,  if  the  inundation  exceeds 
24,  a  famine  enfues,  becauie  ihe  wat^irs  do  not  retire  in  time  for  lov/ing 
the  corn. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  mightily  extolled  by  the  Egyptians,  on 
account  of  theirwholeibme  and  light  qualities,  and  likewile  their  plea- 
lant  tafle  ;  but  thefe  commendations  are  naturallv  to  be  expefted  from 
people  who  never  law  any  other  v.'ater  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  by 
the  great  length  of  its  courie,  the  Nile  mull  be  very  perfcftlv  deprived 
of  every  faline  and  earthly  taint,  excepting  only  the  mud  which  hap- 
pens to  be  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  This  indeed  is  fo  abundant  in 
the  dry  feafon,  that  it  cannot  be  ufed  without  filtration,  and  even 
then  has  a  putrid  quality,  which  were  it  to  continue  long,  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  on  dangerous  difeal'es,  but  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
tion ate  always  pure  and  wholelomo. 

Soil  and  r produce.]]  The  fo*.iilityof  the  ioil  of Egypthasbeen  celebra- 
ted in  all  ages,  and  if  proper  care  was  taken,  there.is  not  the  lead  reafon 
to  doubt  that  it  would  now  be  the  fame  as  ever.  In  the  div  months 
indeed  the  whole  of  this  country  is  a  dufty  deiert  ;  though  this  is  ow- 
ing to  notiiing  but  the  want  of  water  ;  for  the  gardens  which  arc  ai-ti- 
ficially  watered  afford  a  perpetual  verdure.  As  fome  parts  of  the 
country  lie  too  high  to  be  reached  by  the  inundation,  aitificial  means 
are  likewife  ufed  for  v/atering  the  corn  grounds,  though  by  reafon  of 
the  unartfi:!  methods  madeufeof,  very  little  produce  can  be  expetled. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  water  is  generally  raifed  is  by  the  Sakiah, 
or  Perfian  wheel,  turned  by  oxen,  and  having  feveral  earthen  veffels 
faflcned  to  it  by  a  rope,  which  empty  themfclves  as  the  wheel  turns 
round,  into  a  cittern  at  top.  In  places  where  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  high,  they  fometimes  make  bafons  in  the  hde  of  them,  near  which 
they  Gx  an  upright  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  is  anotlier  moving  upon 
an  axle.  At  one  end  of  the  crofs  pole  hangs  a  great  flone.  and  at  the 
other  a  leathern  bucket  ;  and  the  latter  being  pulled  dov/n  by  two 
men,  is  raifed  by  the  weight  of  the  ftone,  and  emptied  into  a  proper 
ciftern.  From  thcfe  ciilerns  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the  gardens,  or 
plantations,  and  allowed  to  run  in  feveral  little  trenches,  from  whence 
it  is  conduced  all  round  the  beds  in  rills,  v/hich  the  gardener  ealily 
flops  by  raifing  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  diverts  the  current  another 
way. 

Throughout  all  Egypt  the  foil  is  remarkably  impregnated  with  that 
fpecies  of  fait  called  Mineral  Alkali,  mingled  with  fome  common  fait, 
aad  this  may  be  fuppofed  a  reafon  of  the  extraordinary   quickneis  of 
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vegetation  in  this  country,  which  is  fo  remarkable,  that  a  certain  fpe- 
cies  of  gourd,  named  Kara,  will  fend  out  in  one  ni^ht  a  fhoot  four 
inches  in  length  ;  but  for  the  fame  rcalon  in  all  probability  it  i?,  that 
foreign  plants  will  not  thrive  here.  Thus  the  European  merchants, 
refiding  at  Cairo,  are  obliged  annually  lo  fend  to  Malta  for  the  feeds  of 
their  garden  fluffs  ;  and  always  obferve,  that  though  they  thrive  very 
well,  and  bear  feed  the  firft  year,  yet  if  that  feed  is  fown,  the  fucceed- 
ing  plants  are  too  weak  and  {lender.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  produced 
in  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  the  harveft  months  are  march  and  April,  dur- 
ing which  the  people  reap  three  crops,  viz.  one  of  lettuces  and  cucum- 
bers (the  latter  being  a  principal  article  of  food  with  them)  another  of 
melons,  and  a  third  of  corn.  Dates,  figs,  plantanes,  &c.  are  produced 
here  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as  palm  trees,  from  which  wine  is  made. 

Animals.]  Egypt  abounds  in  black  cattle  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the 
inhabitants  employ  every  day  20,000  oxen  in  raifing  water  for  their 
grounds.  They  have  a  fine  large  breed  of  affes,  upon  which  the  Chrif- 
tians  ri'Ie,  thefe  people  not  being  fuffered  by  the  Turks  to  ride  on  any 
other  beaft.  The  Egyptain  horfes  are  very  fine  ;  they  never  trot,  but 
walk  well,  and  gallop  with  great  fpced,  turn  fhort,  flop  in  a  moment, 
and  are .  extremely  tractable.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe, 
an  amphibious  animal,  refembling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the 
head  like  a  horfe,  is  common  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tygers,  hyenas,  cam- 
els, antelopes,  apes,  with  the  head  like  a  dog,  and  the  rat,  called  Ich- 
neumon, are  natives  of  Egypt.  The  camelion,  a  little  animal  fome-' 
thing  refembling  a  lizai-d,  that  changes  colour  as  you  fland  to  look 
upon  him,  is  found  here  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  crocodile 
was  formerly  thought  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  but  there  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  material  difference  between  it  and  the  alligators  of  India 
and  America. 

This  country  produces  likewife  great  numbers  of  eagles,  hawlas, 
pelicans,  and  water-fowls  of  all  kinds.  The  ibis,  a  creature  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Norden)  fomewhat  refembling  a  duck,  was  deified  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  for  its  deflroying  ferpents    and   peftiferous   ini'efts. 

They  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  a  fpecies  of  them  is 
faid  to  have  been  lately  difcovercd  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Oftriches 
are  common  here,  and  are  fo  flrong  that  the  Arabs  fometimes  ride  upon 
their  backs. 

Population,  manners,  cus-  \  As  the  population  of  Egypt  is  al- 
TOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  f  ™o^ '^0"^"^'^  t^o  ^^^  banks  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  refl  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  other  na- 
tions, we  can  fay  little  upon  this  head  with  precifion.  It  feems  to  be 
certain,  that  Eaypt  is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  populous  as  formerly  ;  ac- 
cording to  M.  Volney,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  amount  at  pref- 
ent to  2.300,000,  of  which  Cairo  contains  about  250.000. 

The  defcendants  of  the  original  Egyptians  are  reorefented  as  floven- 
iy,  indolent  people,  and  are  here  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Coptis  ; 
in  their  complexions,  they  are  rather  fun-burnt  than  fwarthy  or  black. 
Their  anceftors  were  once  Chriflians,  and  in  general  they  ftill  pretend 
to  be  of  that  religion.  Mahometanifm  is  the  prevailing  worfhip  among 
the  natives.  The  Arabs  who  inhabit  the  villages  and  fields,  at  any 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  Nile,  are  of  a  deep  fwarthy  complex- 
ion, and  they  are  rcprefentedby  the  belt  authorities,  ai  retaii^.ing  the  pa- 
triarchal 


triarchal  mode  of  tending  their  PxOcks,  and  many  of  them  have  no  fixed 
place  of  abode.  The  Turks,  who  refide  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ol- 
totnan  pride  and  infolence,  and  the  Turkifh  habit,  to  diftinguilh  thcm- 
felvcs  from  the  Arabs  andcoptis,  who  drefs  very  plain,  their  chief  fi- 
nery being  an  upper  garment  of  white  linen,  and  linen  drawers  ;  but 
their  ordinary  drefs  is  of  blue  linen,  with  a  long  cloth  coat,  either  over 
or  under  it.  The  Chriftians  and  Arabs  of  the  m.caner  kind  content 
themfelves  with  a  linen  or  woollen  wrapper,  which  they  fold,  blanket 
like,  round  their  body.  The  Jews  wear  blue  leather  flippers,  the  oth- 
er natives  of  their  country  wear  red,  and  the  foreign  Chriftians  yellow. 
The  drefs  of  the  women  is  tawdry  and  unbecoming  ;  but  their  clothes 
Ere  fi!k.  when  they  can  alFord  it  ;  and  fuch  of  them  as  arc  not  expofed 
to  the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions  and  features.  The  Coptis  are 
generally  excellent  accomptants,  and  many  of  thein  live  by  teaching 
the  other  natives  to  read  and  wri',e.  Their  exercifes  and  diveii'.ons 
are  much  the  fame  as  thole  made  ule  of  in  Perfia,  and  other  Afiatic 
dominions.  All  Kgypt  is  over-run  with  jugglers,  fortune-tellers, 
mountebanks,  and  travelling  flight-of-hand  men. 

Religion, 3  Tiie  bulk  of  the  Mahometans  aie  enthuuafls,  and 
have  among  them  ihcivjantos,  or  fellows  who  pretend  to  a  fuperior 
degree  of  holinefs,  and  without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  bcft 
houfes,  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  lur.n  them  out.  The  Egyptian 
Turks  mind  religious  affairs  very  little,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fay 
what  fpecies  of  Chriftianity  is  profelfed  by  the  Chriftian  Coptis,  which 
are  here  numerous,  but  they  profefs  themfelves  to  be  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  enemies  to  that  of  Rome,  In  religious,  and  indeed  many 
civil  matters,  the)' are  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, who  by  the  dint  of  money,  generally  purchafes  a  protc£lion  at 
the  Ottoman  court. 

Lakguage.J  The  Coptic  is  the  moft  ancient  language  of  Egypt. 
This  was  fucceeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ;  and  that  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  cali- 
fate,  when  the  Arabs  difpofTsfTcd  the  Greeks  of  Egypt.  Arabic  or 
Arabefque,  as  it  is  called,  is  ftill  the  current  language,  but  the  Coptic 
and  modern  Greek  continue  to  be  fpoken. 

Learning  AND  LEARNEn  men,]  Though  it  is  pad  difputc  that 
the  Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
yet  fcarcely  a  veftige  of  it  remains  among  their  uefcendants.  This  is 
owing  to  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  Mahometan  mafters. 
Here  it  is  proper  to  make  one  obfervation  which  is  of  general  uie. 
The  califs  or  Saracens  who  iubdued  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds.  The 
firlf,  who  were  the  immediate  fuccelfors  of  Mahomet,  inane  war  from 
confcience  and  principle  upon  all  kinds  of  literature,  excepting  the 
Koran  ;  and  hence  it  was.  that  when  they  took  polTeffion  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  contained  the  moft  magnificent  library  the  world  ever  be- 
held, its  valuable  manufcripts  were  applied  for  fome  months  in  cook- 
ing their  vicluals,  and  warming  their  bathe.  The  fame  fate  attended 
ihe  other  magnificent  Egyptian  libraries.  The  califs  of  the  fecond 
race  were  men  of  tafte  and  learning,  but  of  a  peculiar  ftrain.  They 
bought  up  all  the  manufcripts  that  furvived  the  general  conflagration, 
relating  to  aftronomy,  medicine,  and  fome  ufclcls  parts  of  philofophy  ; 
but  they  had  no  tafte  for  the  Greek  arts  of  architefture,   fculpture, 
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painting,  or  poetry,  and  learning  was  confined  to  their  own  courts  and 
colleges,  without  ever  finding  its  vv'ay  back  to  Egypt.  The  lower  race 
of  califs,  eipecially  thofe  who  called  themfclves  califs  of  Egypt,  dif- 
graced  human  nature  ;  and  the  Turks  have  riveted  the  ch'ains  of  barba- 
rous it^norance  which  they  impolcd. 

All  the  learning  therefore  polTcifed  by  the  niodern  Egyptians  con- 
fids  in  arithmetical  calculations  for  the  difpatch  of  bulincis,  the  jargon 
of  adrology,  a  few  noftrums  in  medicine,  and  iome  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bcfque  or  the  Mahometan  religion. 

CuK-iosiriEs  AN0  ANTIQUITIES.]  Egvpt  abounds  with  thefe.  Its 
pyramids  have  been  often  defcribed.  Their  antiquity  is  beyond  the 
refearches  of  hiflory  itfelf,  and  their  original  ufes  are  llill  unknown. 
Tire  bafis  of  the  largeft,  covers  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and.  its  perpen- 
dicular height  is  5^0  feet,  but  if  meafured  obliquely  to  the  terminating 
point,  7CO  feet.*  It  contains  a  room  thirty  four  feet  long,  and  fcven- 
teen broad,  in  which  is  a  marble  chell,  but  xvithout  either  cover  or 
contents,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dcfigned  for  tlie  tomb  of  the  founder, 
Jn  fhort,  ihe  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  the  mofL  ilupendous,  and  to  ap- 
pearance, the  moli  ulclefs  Urudiures  that  ever  wclc  raifed  by  the  hands 
of  men. 

Among  the  greatefl  curiofities  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  the 
\vhole  world,  we  may  reckon  thofe  people  called  PfylU,  who  have  the 
faculty,  either  natural  or  acquired,  of  enchanting  the  mod  venomous 
ferpents,  fo  that  they  firall  have  no  power  to  bite  or  hurt  them,  though 
they  retain  all  their  mifchicvous  qualities  •with  regard  to  others.  Ac- 
counts of  thefe  have  been  tranfmitled  by  the  Rom.an  hiftorians, 
but  were  looked  upon  as  falfe  till  confirmed  by  thole  of  modern  trav- 
ellers. l\h\  Ilaifelquift  aiferts,  that  he  hais  fcen  one  of  thefe  people 
handling  the  moil  venomous  reptiles  of  this  kind  as  if  they  had  been 
laces  ;  nay^  Mr.  Bruce  not  only  affures  us  of  this  faft,  but  that  he  has 
ieen  a  fellow  eat  a  living  ferpent,  beginning  at  its  tail,  and  proceeding 
all  the  way  up  to  its  head,  without  the  creature  offering  to  relent  iuch 
a  violent  injury.  In  what  manner  this  extraordinary  enchantment  is 
performed  we  know  not  ;  for  thole  who  praftife  it  will  not  ipeak  up- 
on the  fubjeft. 

The  mummy  pits,  fo  called  for  their  containing  the  mummies  or 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  fubterraneous  vaults  of 
a  prodigious  extent  ;  but  the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  loft. 
It  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  bodies  thus  embalmed,  are  perfe£t  and  dil- 
UnSt  at  this  day,  though  buried  3000  years  ago.  The  labyrinth  in  Up- 
per Egypt  is  a  curiofity  thought  to  be  more  v/onderful  than  the  pyra- 
mids thcmfelves.  It  is  partly  under  ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble 
rock  confiding  of  twelve  palaces,  and  j.oop  houfes,  the  intricacies  of 
which  occafion  its  name.  The  lake  Moeris  was  dug  by  order  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  to  correft  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile,  and  to  commu- 
nrcate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditches  which  dill  fubfid,  and 
3re  evidences  of  the  utility,  as  well  as  grandeur  of  the  work.  Won- 
derful grottos  and  excavations,  moltly  artificial,  abound  in  Egypt, 
The  whole  country  towards  Grand  Cairo,  is  a  continued  fcene  of  anti- 
djuities,  of  which  the  oldeft  are  the  mod   fiupendous,  but  the  more 
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tnorlern  tlie  mofl  beautiful.  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  its  fculptutcs, 
are  admirable.  Pompey's  pilhir  is  a  fine  reguLT  cOiumn  of  the,  Corin- 
thian order,  the  fliaft  of  which  is  one  {tone,  being  eighty-eight  fee* 
nine  inches  in  height,  or  ten  diameters  of  tlie  column  ;  ihe  whole 
height  is  114  feet,  including  the  capital  and  the  pedeftal.  The  Sphynx, 
as  it  is  called,  is  no  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  the  Ihouklers  of  a 
woman  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  about  tliirty  feet  high,  near  one  of 
the  pyramids. 

The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  natural  curiouties  of  Egypt,  and  fcrvec! 
the  ancients  to  write  upon,  but  we  know  not  the  manner  of  oreparing 
it.  The  pith  of  it  is  a  nouriflring  food.  The  manner  of  hatching 
chickens  in  ovens,  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  now  praftifcd  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe.     The  conflruftion  of  the  oven  is  very  curious. 

Cities,  TOWNS,  AND  "^  Even  a  flight  review  of  thefe  v.^ould  a- 
PUKLic  EDiFiciES.  J  mount  to H  large  volurnc.  In  many  places, 
not  only  temples,  but  the  walls  of  cities,  built  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  are  ftill  entire,  and  many  of  their  ornaments,  paiticu- 
larly  the  colours  of  their  paintings,  are  as  frefli  and  vivid  as  when  firft 
laid  on. 

Ale::3ndria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coaft,  was  once  the  emporium 
of  all  the  world,  and  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea  furniflred  Europe  and 
great  part  of  Afia  with  the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its  name  to  its 
founder  Alexander  the  Great.  It  ftands  forty  miles  weft  from  the 
Nile,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  north-wefl  of  Cairo.  It  rofe  upon 
the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  is  famous  for  the  light-houfe 
ere6led  on  the  oppofuc  ifiand  of  Pharos,  for  the  direftion  of  mariners, 
defervedly  efteemcd  one  of  the  Vt'ondcrs  of  the  world.  The  mole 
which  was  built  to  form  a  communication  with  the  ifland  of  Pharos  is 
lOCJo  yards  in  length,  and  though  near  2000  years  old,  fuih  were  its 
excellent  materials  as  to  refift  in  a  great  meaiurcthe  violence  of  winds 
■fend  waves  ei-^er  lince.  All  the  parts  of  the  city  were  magnificent  ir» 
proportion,  as  appears  from  their  ruins,  particularly  the  cifterns  and. 
aquedu£ts.  Many  of  the  materials  of  the  old  city,  however,  have 
been  employed  in  building  New  Alexandria,  which  at  prefent  is  a  very 
ordinary  fea-port,  known  by  the  name  of  Scanderoon.  Notwlthftand- 
ing  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
molques,  bagnios,  and  the  like  buildings,  ercfted  within  thcfe  ruins, 
prelerve  an  inexprelTible  air  of  majefty.  Some  think  that  Old  Alex- 
andria was  built  from  the  materials  of  the  ancient  Memphis, 

Rofetta,  or  Rafchid,  (lands  twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-wefk  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  recommended  for  its  beautiful  fituation,  and  de- 
lightful profpcft?,  which  command  the  fine  country,  or  ifldnd  of 
Delta,  formed  by  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  likewife  a  place  of 
great  trade.  The  length  of  the  city  is  two  miles,  but  only  half  a  mile 
broad.  In  the  environs  are  many  country  houfes  belonging  to  Chrif- 
tian  merchants,  ■with  fine  gardens,  producing  the  choicefl  fruits  of  the 
Eaft.  The  Mahometan  inhabitants  arc  here  alfo  particularly  civil  and 
polite. 

Cairo,  now  Mafr,  the  prefent  capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous, but  a  difagreeable  refidence,  on  account  of  its  pcflilcntial  air,  and 
narrow  (Ireets.  It  is  divided  into  tV'/o  towns,  the  Old  and  the  New, 
and  defended  by  an  old  cafllc,  the  woiks  of  which  are  faid  to  be  three 

miles 
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Whiles  in  circumference.  This  caflle  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Sala^ 
dine  ;  at  the  v;eft  end  are  the  remains  of  very  noble  apartments,  feme 
of  which  are  covered  with  domes,  and  adorned  with  piftures  in  Mofaife 
work  ;  but  thefe  apartments  are  now  only  ufed  for  weaving  embroide- 
ry, and  preparing  the  hangings  and  coverings  annually  lent  to  Meccai 
The  well,  called  Jofeph's  well,  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanifm,  about 
goo  feet  deep.  The  memory  of  that  patriarch  is  fl'll  revered  in  Egypt, 
where  they  fliew  granaries,  and  many  other  works  of  public  utility^ 
that  go  under  his  name.  They  are  certainly  of  vaft  antiq\nty  ;  but  it 
is  very  quefhionable  whether  they  were  erefted  bv  him.  One  of  his 
granaries  is  fhewn  in  Old  Cairo,  but  Captain  Ncrden  fufpefts  it  is  a 
Saracen  v/ork,  nor  does  he  give  us  any  high  idea  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city  itfelf.  On  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  facing  Cairo,  lies  the  village 
of  Gize,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Memphis.  Two  miles 
weft,  is  Bulac,  called  the  port  of  Cairo.  The  Chriflians  of  Cairo  prac- 
tife  a  holy  cheat,  during  the  Eafter  holidays,  by  pretending  that  the 
limbs  and  bodies  of  the  dead  arife  from  their  graves,  to  wliich  they  re- 
turn peaceably.  The  ilreets  of  Cairo  are  peftered  with  the  jugglers 
and  fortune-tellers  already  mentioned.  One  of  their  favourite  exhibi- 
tions is  their  dancing  camels,  which,  when  young,  they  place  upon  a 
large  heated  floor  :  The  intenle  heat  makes  the  poor  creatures  caper^ 
and  being  plied  all  the  time  with  the  found  of  drums,  the  noife  of  that 
inftrument  fets  them  a  dancing  all  their  lives  after. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  Egypt  are  Damietta^  fuppofed  to  be  the 
ancient  Pelufium  ;  Scyd,  on  the  weft  banks  of  the  Nile,  200  miles  iouth 
of  Cairo,  faid  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian  Thebes  ;  by  the  few  who 
have  vifited  it,  it  is  reported  to  be  tlie  moft  capital  antique  curiofity 
that  is  now  extant  ;  and  Colhar,  on  the  weft  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea, 
The  general  pra6lice  of  ftrangers,  who  vifit  thofe  places,  is  to  hire  a 
Janizary,  whofe  authority  commonly  protefts  them  from  the  infults  of 
the  other  natives.  Suez,  form.erly  a  place  of  great  trade,  is  now  a 
fm?.ll  city,  and  gives  name  to  the  IfthmuSj  that  joins  Africa  with  Afia, 
The  children  of  Ifrael  are  fuppcjfed  to  have  marched  near  this  city, 
when  they  left  Egypt,  in  their  v^ay  towards  the  Red  Sea  ;  almoft  every 
objcft  and  village  in  this  country  prefents  fome  amazing  piece  of  anti- 
quity. The  difficulties  in  vifiting  it  are  great ;  fo  that  the  accounts 
we  can  depend  upon  are  but  few,  nor  do  they  always  agree. 

Man'uI'Actures  and  commerce.]  The  Egyptians  export  pro- 
digious quantities  of  unmanufaftured  as  wkW  as  prepared  flax,  thread, 
cottOHj  and  leather  of  all  forts,  callicoes,  yellow  wax,  fal  ammoniac, 
fafFron,  fugar,  fcnna,  and  calTia.  They  trade  with  the  Arabs  for  cof- 
fee, drugs,  fpices,  callicoes,  and  other  mercha^difes,  which  are  landed 
at  Suez,  from  whence  they  lend  them  to  Europe.  Several  European 
ftates  have  confuls  refldent  in  Egypt,  but  the  cuftoms  of  the  Turkif^i 
government  are  managed  by  Jews.  The  trade  of  the  Englifh  with  this 
country  is  almoft  annihilated,  as  the  French  are  able  to  underfell  them 
in  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  particularly  in  light  cloths  of  Langue- 
doc,  called  firft  and  fecond  Londrins,  which  yield  a  good  profit. 

Constitution  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  A  viceroy  is  fent  to  Egypt. 
from  the  Porte,  under  the  title  of  the  bafhaw  of  Cairo,  and  is  one  of 
the  greateft  officers  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  is  generally  agreed, 
that  the  bafhaw  is  very  careful  how  he  provokes  the  little  princes,  oi- 

beys^ 
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beys,  who  have  parcelled  out  Egypt  among  themfelves,  and  whom  he 
governs  chiefly  by  playing  one  againft;  another.  It  has  romelimes  liap- 
pened,  that  thofe  bafhaws  have  employed  their  arms  agaiuit  their  maf- 
ters  ;  and  they  are  often  dlfplaced  by  the  Porte,  upon  complaint  fiotn 
thofe  petty  princes.  Thefe  circumflances  may  account  for  the  reafon 
why  Egypt  is  not  overloaded  v/ith  taxes.  Captain  Norden  and  Dr. 
Pococke  have  given  us  the  bcfl,  and  indeed  a  very  favourable  account 
of  thofe  petty  princes,  who  are  called  the  Schcchs  or  Sheiks  of  the  Be- 
donians,  or  wandering  Arabs,  and  aregenerally  too  powerful  to  receive 
laws  from  the  Turkifh  government. 

Egypt  is  now  divided  into  24  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  a  Sangiack,  or  Bey,  fo  that  the  government  of  Egypt  is  both  mo- 
narchical and  republican.  The  monarchical  is  executed  by  the  bafliaw, 
and  the  republican  by  the  mamalukes  or  fangiacs.  The  bafnaw  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  grand  fignior  as  his  viceroy.  'Ihe  republican,  or  rather 
the  arifhocratical  part  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  confifts  of  a  divan, 
compofed  of  thefe  twenty-four  fangiacks,  beys,  or  lords.  The  head  of 
them  is  called  the  fheik  beliet,  who  is  cholen  by  the  divan,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  bafhaw.  Every  one  of  the  fangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  his 
own  territory,  and  exerts  fovereign  power  ;  the  major  part  of  them  re- 
fide  at  Cairo.  If  the  grand  fignior's  bafliaw  afts  in  oppofition  to  the 
ienfe  of  the  divan,  or  attempts  to  violate  their  privileges,  they  will 
not  fufFer  him  to  continue  in  his  pod,  the  Porte  is  obliged  to  fend  an- 
other. They  have  an  authentic  grant  of  privileges,  dated  in  the  year 
151  7,  in  which  year  fultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt  from  the  Mama- 
lukes. 

Revenues.]  From  the  nature  of  this  divided  government  it  muft 
be  diflicult,  if  not  impoflTible  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  of  this  country  ;  according  to  the  moll  probable  conjetlurc,  it 
exceeds  two  millions  annually  at  prefent. 

Military  strength. J  Authors  are  greatly  divided  on  this  arti- 
cle. Captain  Norden  tells  us,  that  it  is  divided  into  two  corps  of  jani- 
zaries, and  affafs  which  are  the  chief;  the  former  amounting  to  about 
fix  or  eight  thoufand,  and  the  latter  to  between  three  and  four  thou- 
fand.  The  other  troops  are  of  little  account.  After  all,  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  bafliaV'/  ever  ventures  to  employ  thofe  troops  againft 
the  Arab  or  Egyptian  beys  already  mentioned,  and  who  have  feparate 
armies  of  their  own  ;  fo  that,  in  faft,  their  dependance  upon  the  Porte 
is  little  more  than  nominal,  and  amounts  at  moft  to  feudal  fervices.* 

History.     See  RoUin's  Ancient  Hijlory, 
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NDER  this  head  we  fhall  rank  the  countriesof,  i.  Morocco  and 

Fez  ;  2.  Algiers  ;  3.  Tunis  ;  4.  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 

the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  South,  by  Tafilet  ;  and  on  the  Eaft,  by 

Segelmeffa  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  being  500  miles  in  length,  and 

480  in  breadth.  Fez, 

*  According  to  M.  Volney,  the  principal  militaty  ftrcngth  of  the  country  is  now  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Mamlouks,  as  fcarce  a  vellige  rcmaias  of  the  cordis  otjaniiarier.  &c.  whicli 
formerly  kept  Egypt  in  fubjedion. 
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FeZ;  wKich  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  miles  in  length, 
and  much  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers to  the  Eaft,  and  Morocco  on  the  fouth,  and  is  furrounded  in  oth- 
er parts  by  the  fea. 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  South  by  Mount 
Atlas,  and  on  the  Weft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Tafilet.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  reflded  12  years  at  Algiers  in  quality  of 
chaplain  to  the  Britifh  factory,  and  has  correfted  many  errors  of  an- 
cient and  modern  geographers  relpefting  the  dates  of  Barbary,  this 
country  extends  in  length  480  miles  along  the  coall  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  is  between  40  and  100  miles  in  breadth, 

Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  North  and  Eaft  ;  by 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the  Weft  ;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  part  of 
Biledulgerid,  on  the  South  ;  being  220  miles  in  length  from  North  to 
South,  and  170  in  breadth  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea  ;  on  the  South  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies  ;  on  the 
Weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  a  territory  of  the 
Gadamis  ;  and  on  the  Eaft  by  Egypt  ;  extending  about  1100  miles 
along  the  fea-coaft  ;  and  the  breadth  is  from  1  to  300  miles. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  ftate  or  kingdom  to  which  it  be- 
longs, but  the  capital  of  Biledulgerid  (the  ancient  Numidia)  is  Dara. 

This  being  premifed,  I  fhall  confider  the  Barbary  ftates  as  forming 
(which  they  really  do)  a  great  political  confederacy,  however  indepen- 
dent each  may  be  as  to  the  exercife  of  its  internal  policy  ;  nor  is  there 
a  greater  diff^erence  than  happens  in  different  provinces  of  the  fame 
kingdom,  in  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasons. J  The  air  of  Morocco  is  mild,  as  is  that  of  Al- 
giers, and  indeed  all  the  other  ftates,  except  in  the  months  of  July 
and   Ai4guft. 

Soit,  VEGETAET.E  AND  animalI  Thcfc  ftates,  uiidcr  the  Ro- 
PROpucTiONS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  /  man  empire  were  juftly  denom- 
inated the  garden  of  the  world  ;  and  to  have  a  refidence  there,  was 
confidtred  as  the  higheft  ftate  of  luxury.  TTie  produce  of  their  foil 
formed  thofe  magazines,  which  furniflied  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Though  the  lands  are 
now  uncultivated,  through  the  opprefiion  and  barbarity  of  their  con- 
ftitution,  yet  they  are  ftill  fertile,  not  only  in  the  above  mentioned 
commodities,  but  in  dates,  figs,  raifins,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegraii^tes,  with  plenty  of  roots 
and  herbs  in  their  kitchen-gardens.  Excellent  hemp  and  flax  grow 
on  their  plains  ;  and  by  the  report  of  Europeans,  who  have  lived  there 
for  fome  time,  the  country  abounds  with  all  that  can  add  to  the  pleaf- 
yres  of  life  ;  for  their  great  people  find  means  to  evade  the  fobriety 
prefcribed  by  the  Mahometan  law,  and  make  free  with  excellent  wines, 
and  fpirits  of  their  own  growth  and  manufafture.  Algiers  produces 
falt-petre,  and  great  quantities  of  excellent  fait  ;  and  lead  and  iron 
have  been  found  in  feveral  places  of  Barbary. 

Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in  the  ftates  of 
Barbary;  but  their  deferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyasnas, 
and  monftrous  ferpents.     The  Barbary  horfes  were  formerly  very  val- 
uable^ 
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IHable,  and  thought  equal  to  the  Arabian.  Though  their  breed  is  now 
faid  to  be  decayed,  yet  fome  very  fine  ones  are  occafionally  imported 
into  England.  Camels  and  dromedaries,  affes,  mules,  and  kumrahs, 
a  moll  ferviceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  are  their  bcafts 
of  burden.  Their  cows  are  but  fmall,  and  barren  of  milk.  Their 
fheep  yield  but  indifferent  fleeces,  but  are  very  large,  as  are  their  goats. 
Bears,  porcupines,  foxes,  apes,  hares,  rabbits,  ferrets,  weafels,  moles, 
camelions,  and  all  kinds  of  reptiles  are  found  here.  Bcfides  vermin, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw  (fpeaking  of  his  travels  through  Barbary)  the  apprehen- 
fions  we  were  under,  in  fome  parts  at  leafl  of  this  country,  of  being 
bitten  or  flung  by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper,  or  the  venomous  fpidcr, 
rarely  failed  to  interrupt  our  repofe  ;  a  refrefhment  fo  very  grateful, 
and  fo  highly  necelTary  to  a  weary  traveller.  Partridges  and  quails, 
eagles,  hawks,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  are  found  on  this  coaft  ;  and 
of  the  fmaller  birds,  the  capfa-fparrow  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and 
fweetnefs  of  its  note,  which  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
bird,  but  it  cannot  live  out  of  its  own  climate.  The  feas  and  bays  of 
Barbary  abound  with  the  finefh  and  mofl;  delicious  fifh  of  every  kind, 
and  were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  of  Europe. 

Population,  INHABITANTS,  MAN- ~l  Morocco  was  certainly  far 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  morc  populous  than  it  is  now, 
if,  as  travellers  fay,  its  cepital  contained  100,000  houfes,  whereas  at 
prefent  it  is  thought  not  to  contain  above  25,000  inhabitants  ;  nor  can 
we  think  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  more  populous,  if  it  is 
true  that  their  king  or  emperor  has  8©jOOO  horfe  and  foot,  of  foreign 
negroes,  in  his  armies. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  Mahorhetans,  15,000 
Jews,  and  2000  Chriftian  flaves ;  but  no  eftimate  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  populoufnefs  of  its  territory.  Some  travellers  report,  that  it  is  in- 
habited by  a  friendly  hofpitable  people,  who  are  very  different  in  their 
manners  and  charafter  from  thofe  of  the  metropolis. 

Tunis  is  the  moft  polifhed  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  ftates.  The 
capital  contains  10,000  families,  and  above  3000  tradefmen's  fhops, 
and  its  faburbs  confift  of  1000  houfes.  The  Tunifines  are  indeed  ex- 
ceptions to  the  other  ftates  of  Barbary  ;  for  even  the  mofi.  civilized  of 
the  European  government  might  improve  from  their  manners.  Their 
diftin£lions  are  well  kept  up,  and  proper  refpeft  is  paid  to  the  military, 
mercantile,  and  learned  profeiRons.  They  cultivate  friendfhip  with 
the  European  ftates  ;  arts  and  manufaftures  have  been  lately  introdu-- 
ced  among  them  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  at  prefent  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  labours  of  the  loom.  The  Tunifme  women 
are  very  handfome  in  their  perfons  ;  and  though  the  men  are  fun- 
burnt,  the  complexion  of  the  ladies  is  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  lefs 
neat  and. elegant  in  their  drefs  ;  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  then- 
eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  pOAvder  of  lead-ore,  the  fame  pigment,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufe 
of  when  fhe  is  faid  (2  Kings,  chap.'ix.  verfe  30.)  to  have  painted  her 
face  ;  the  words  of  the  original  being,  that  {he  fet  off  her  eyes  with  the 
powder  of  lead-ore.  The  gentlemen  in  general  are  fober,  orderly,  and 
Clean  in  their  perfons,  their  behaviour  genteel  and  complailant,  and 
great  regularity  appears  through  all    the  ftreets  and  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  richeft,  moft  populous,  and  opulent  of  all  the 
ftates  on  the  coaft  ;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and  the  inhiibitants, 

who 
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who  are  faid  to  amount  to  between  4  and  500,000,  have  all  the  vicej 
of  the  Algerines. 

Their  manners  are  much  of  a  peice  with  thofe  of  the  Egyptians, 
The  fubjefts  of  the  Barbary  fiates,  in  general  fubfifling  by  piracy,  are 
allowed  to  be  bold  intrepid  mariners,  and  will  fight  defperately  when 
they  meet  with  a  prize  at  fea.  They  are  notwithftanding  far  inferior 
to  the  Europeans,  both  in  the  conftruftion  and  management  of  their 
vends.  They  are,  if  we  except  the  Tuniiines,  void  of  all  arts  and 
literature.  The  miiery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco, 
who  are  not  immediately  in  the  emperor's  fervice,  are  beyond  all  de- 
fcription  ;  but  thofe  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country  are 
an  hofpitable,  inoffence  people  :  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  obfervation, 
that  the  more  diftant  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  ftates  are  from  the  feats 
of  their  government,  the  more  pure  are  their  manners.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  poverty,  they  have  a  livelinefs  about  them,  efpecially  thofe 
who  are  of  the  Arabic  deicent,  that  gives  them  an  air  of  contentment ; 
and  having  nothing  to  lofe,  they  are  peaceable  among  themfelves.  The 
Moors  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  now  blend- 
ed with  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  oppreffed  by  a  handful  of  in- 
folent  domineering  Turks,    the  refufe  of  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  a  linen  fliirt,  over  which 
they  tie  a  filk  or  cloth  vefbment  with  a  fafh,  and  over  that  a  loofe  coat. 
Their  drawers  are  made  of  linen.  The  arms  and  legs  of  the  wearer  are 
bare,  but  they  have  flippers  on  their  feet  ;  and  perfons  of  condition 
fometimes  wear  bufkins.  They  never  move  their  turbans,  but  pull  ofF 
their  flippers  when  they  attend  religious  duties,  or  the  perfon  of  their 
fovereign.  They  are  forxl  of  ftriped  and  fancied  filks.  The  drefs  of 
the  women  is  not  very  diiTerent  from  that  of  the  men,  but  their  draw- 
ers are  longer,  and  they  wear  a  fort  of  cawl  on  their  heads  inftead  of  a 
turban.  The  chief  furniture  of  their  houfes  confifts  of  carpets  and 
mattraffes,  on  which  they  fit  and  lie.  In  eating,  their  flovenlinefs  is 
fhocking.  They  are  prohibited  gold  and  filver  veffels  ;  and  their 
meat  is  boiled  or  roafted  to  rags. 

Religion.]  All  foreigners  are  here  alloxved  the  open  profefTionof 
their  religion,  but  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ftates  are  Mahometans  ;  and 
many  fubjefts  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of  one  Hamed,  a  modern 
feftarift,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ancient  doftrine  of  the  califs.  All  of 
them  are  very  fond  of  idiots  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  their  proteftion  fcreens 
offenders  from  puniiliment,  for  the  moft  notorious  crimes.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ftates 
are  now  promifcuoufly  called  (becaufe  the  Saracens  firft  entered  Eu- 
rope from  Mauritania,  the  country  of  the  Moors)  have  adopted  the 
very  worft  parts  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  feem  to  have  retained 
only  as  much  of  it  as  countenances  their  vices.  Adultery  in  the  wom- 
en is  puniflied  with  death  ;  but  thougli  the  men  are  indulged  with  a 
plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  they  commit  the  moft  unnatural 
crimes  with  impunity. 

Lang'jage.]  As  the  ftates  of  Barbary  poffefs  thofe  countries  that 
formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  ancient 
African  language  is  ftill  fpoken  in  fome  of  the  inland  countries, and  ev- 
en by  fome  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  In  the  fea-port  towns, 
?ind  maritime  countries,  a  baftard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpoken  ;  and  lea- 
faring 
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faring  people  are  rio  ftrangers  to  that  medly  of  living  and  dead  langua- 
ges, Italian,  French,  Spanifh,  &c.  that  is  fo  well  known  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Franca. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  1  This  article  is  well  worth  the 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  ftudy  of  an  antiquary,  but  the 
fubjefts  of  it  are  difficult  of  accefs.  The  reader  can  fcarccly  doubt 
that  the  countries  which  contained  Carthage,  and  the  Pride  of  tlie 
Phsenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  works,  are  replete  with  the  moft  curi- 
ous remains  of  antiquity  ;  but  they  lie  fcattered  amidfl  ignorant,  bar- 
barous inhabitants  ;  and  but  few  curious  perfons,  except  Dr.  Shaw, 
have  vifited  the  country.  Some  rd*nains  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Nu- 
midian  greatnefs  are  ftill  to  be  met  with,  and  many  ruins  which  hear 
evidences  of  their  ancient  grandeur  and  populoufnefs.  Thcfe  point 
out  the  old  Julia  Czefarea  of  the  Romans,  which  was  little  inferior  in 
magnificence  to  Carthage  itfelf.  A  few  of  the  aquedufts  of  Cirthage' 
are  faid  to  be  ftill  remaining,  but  no  vellige  of  its  walls.  The  fame  is 
the  fate  of  Urica,  and  many  other  renowned  cities  of  antiquity  ;  and  fo 
over-run  is  the  country  with  barbarifm,  that  their  very  fitcs  are  not 
known,  even  by  their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and  other  public  buildings 
which  remain  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation.  Befides  thofe  of  claftical 
antiquity,  many  Saracen  monuments,  of  the  moft  ftupendous  maCTnift- 
cence,  are  likewife  found  in  this  vaft  traft  ;  thefewere  crefted  under 
the  califs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  before  it 
was  fubdued  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its  prefentTorm  of  govern- 
ment. Their  walls  form  the  principal  fortifications  in  the  country, 
both  inland  and  maritime.  We  know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiofities 
belonging  to  this  country,  excepting  its  falt-pits,  which  in  fome  places 
take  up  an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  fprings  found  here 
that  are  fo  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very  tender  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

Cities  and  public  buildings.]  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  but  now  almoft  in  ruins,  the 
court  having  removed  to  Mequinez,  a  city  of  Fez,  30  miles  diftant, 
and  very  populous.  Incredible  things  are  recorded  of  the^nagnificent 
palaces  in  both  cities  ;  but  by  the  beft  accounts  the  common  people 
live  in  a  dirty,  flov^enly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  not  above  a  mile  and  an  half  in  circuit,  though 
it  is  computed  to  contain  near  120,000  inhabitants,  15,000  houfes,  and 
107  mofques.  Their  public  batlis  are  large,  and  handfomely  paved 
with  marble.  The  profpedl  of  the  country  and  fea  from  Algiers  is 
very  beautiful,  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  :  but  the 
city,  though  for  feveral  ages  it  has  braved  fome  of  the  greateft  powers 
in  Chriftendom,  it  is  faid,  could  make  but  a  faint  defence  againft  a  re- 
gular fiege,  and  that  three  Englifh  fifty-gun  fliips  might  batter  it  about 
the  ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour.  If  fo,  the  Spaniards  muft 
have  been  very  deficient  either  in  courage  or  conduft.  They  attacked 
it  in  the  year  1775,  by  land  and  by  fea,  but  were  repulfed  with  great 
lof?,  though  they  had  near  20.000  foot  and  2000  horfc,  and  47  king's 
fhips  of  diff"erent  rates,  and  346  tranfports.  In  the  year  1  783  and  84, 
they  alfo  renewed  their  attacks  by  fea  to  deftroy  the  city  and  gallies, 
but  after  Ipending  a  quantity  of  amunition,  bombs,  &c.  were  forced 
to  retire  without  either  its   capture  or  e\'tinftion.     The  mole  of  the 

harbour 
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harbour  Is  500  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  condnent  to  a  fmaH 
iiland  were  there  is  a  caftle  and    large  battery. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  fineft  of  all  thefe 
ftates,  contains  the  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  fome  of  them  ftill  in 
good  condition.  The  capital,  about  30  miles  fouth  of  old  Carthage,  has 
fortifications,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  houfes 
are  not  magnificent,  but  neat  and  commodious  ,  as  is  the  public  ex,- 
change  for  merchants  and  their  goods  ;  but,  like  Algiers,'  it  is  diftrcff- 
ed  for  want  of  frefh  water. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  tonfifts  of  an  old  and  ntv}  town,  the  latter  being 
the  moll  flourifhing  ;  but  never  can  make  any  confiderable  figure,  on 
account  of  the  inconveniences  attending  its  fltuation,  particularly  the 
■want  of  fweet  water.  The  city  of  Oran,  lying  upon  this  coaft,  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  It 
was  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  objcft  of  many  bloody  dif- 
putes  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Conftantina  was  the 
ancient  Cirta,  and  one  of  the  ftrongefl  cities  of  Numidia,  being  inac- 
ceilible  on  all  fides,  excepting  the  iouth-weft. 

Befides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many  others,  formerly  of  great 
renown,  lie  fcattered  up  and  down  this  immenfe  traft  of  country.  The 
city  of  Fez,  at  prefent  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fo  called,  is  faid  to 
contain   near  300,000   inhabitants,    befides  merchants  and  foreigners. 

Its  mofqes  amount  to  500  :  one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  defcrip- 
tion,  and  about  a  rtiile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Mequinez  is 
clleemed  the  great  eporium  of  all  Barbary.-  Sallee  was  formerly  fa- 
mous for  the  piracy  of  its  inhabitants.  Tangier,  htuated  about  two 
miles  within  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  was  given  bv  the  crown  of  Portii- 
gal  as'part  of  the  dowry  of  queen  Catharine,  confort  of  Charles  II.  of 
England.  It  was  intended  to  be  to  the  Englifh  what  Gibralter  is 
now  ;  and  it  riiufirhave  been  a  moft  noble  acquifition ,  had  not  the  mif- 
anderllandings  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  occafioned  him 
to  blow  up  its  fortifications  and  demolifh  its  harbour  ;  fo  that  from 
being  one  of  the  tineft  cities  in  Africa,  it  is  now  little  better  than  a 
fifhing  town.  Ceuta,  upon  the  fame  ftrait,  almoft  oppofite  to  Gibral- 
tar, is  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  but  often,  if  not  always,  be- 
fieged  or  blocked  up  by  the  Moors*  Tetuan,  which  ties  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  Ceuta  is  now  but  an  ordinary  town,  containing  about  800 
houfes  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  rich,  and  tolerably  civilized 
in  their  manners. 

The  provinces  of  Suz,Taffilet,  and  Gefula,  form  no  part  of  the  dates 
of  Barbary,  though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  fove- 
reign  ;  nor  do  they  contain  any  thing  that  is  particularly  curious. 

Zaara,  is  a  defert  country,  thinly  peopled,  and  nearly  deftitute  of 
both  water  and  provifions. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]  The  lower  fubjefts  of  thefe 
ftates  know  very  few  imaginary  wants,  and  depend  partly  uuon  their 
piracies  to  be  fupplied  with  neceffary  utenfils  and  manufactures  ;  fo 
that  their  exports  confift  chiefly  of  leather,  fine  mats,  embroideied 
handkerchiefs,  fword-nots,  and  carpets,  which  are  cheaper  and  fofter 
than  thofc  of  Turkey,  though  not  fo  good  in  other  refpefts.  As  they 
leave  almoft  all  their  commercial  affairs  to  the  Jews  and  chriflans  fett- 
led among  them,   the   latter   have   eflctbliriied   ivlk  and  linen  works, 

which 
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wliich  fupply  the  higher  ranks  of  their  own  fubjefts.  Thev  have  no 
fliips  that,  properly  fpeaking,  are  employed  in  commerce  ;  fo  that  tlie 
French  and  Englifh  carry  on  the  greatcfh  part  of  their  trade.  Their 
exports,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  confift  in  elephants  teeth 
oftrich  feathers,  copper,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax,  dates,  raifins, 
olives,  almonds,  gum  arabic,  and  fandrac.  The  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
rocco are  likewife  faid  to  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  by  caravans  to 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  fome  inland  parts  of  Africa,  from  whence  they 
bring  back  vail  numbers  of  negroes,  who  ferve  in  their  armies,  and 
are  flaves  in  their  houfes  and  fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  furnifh  them  with  timber, 
artillery  of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever  they  want,  either  in 
their  public  or  private  capacities;  the  particulars  of  which  are  too 
many  to  fpecify.  The  duties  paid  by  the  Englifh  in  the  ports  of  Mo- 
rocco, are  but  half  thofe  paid  by  other  Europeans.  It  is  a  general  ob- 
fervation,  that  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  with  thefe  ftates,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  capricious  defpotifm,  but  the  villany  of  their  indi- 
viduals, both  natives  and  Jews,  many  of  whom  take  all  opportunities 
of  cheating,  and  when  detefted  are  Icldom  puniflied. 

It  has  often  been  thought  furprihng,  that  the  Chriftian  povvcrs  fliould 
fuffer  their  marine  to  be  infulted  by  thofe  barbarians,  who  take  the 
fhips  of  all  nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  or  rather  who  do  not 
pay  them  a  fubfidy  either  in  money  or  commodities.  We  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  forbearance  otherwife  than  by  fuppofing,  fivft,  that  a 
.  breach  with  them  might  provoke  the  Porte,  v/ho  pretends  to  be  their 
lord  paramount  ;  fecondly,  that  no  chriftian  power  would  be  fond  of 
feeing  Algiers,  and  the  reft  of  that  coaft,  in  pclTeftion  of  another  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  nothing  could  be  got  by  a  bombardment  of  any  of  their 
towns,  as  the  inhabitants  would  inftantly  carry  their  effeft.s  to  their 
deferts  and  mountains,  fo  that  the  benefit,  refulting  from  the  conqueft, 
mull  be  tedious  and  precarious.  Indeed  expeditions  af^^ainft  Algiers 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  ill-condufted 
and  unfuctefsful  :  of  thefe  fome  account  hath  already  been  given. 

Constitution  and  government.]  In  Morocco,  government 
cannot  be  faid  to  exift.  The  emperors  have  for  fome  ages  been  par- 
ties, judges,  and  even  executioners  with  their  own  hands,  in  all  crimi- 
nal matters  •,  nor  is  their  brutality  more  incredible  than  the  fubmiiTion 
■with  which  their  fubjefts  bear  it.  In  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  every 
military  officer  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand,  and  it  i& 
feldom  that  they  mind  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  Some  vef- 
tiges,  however  of  the  califate  government  ftill  continue  :  for  in 
places  where  no  military  officer  refides,  the  mufti  or  high-pricft  is  the 
iountain  of  all  juftice,  and  under  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officers,  who 
aft  as  our  juftices  of  the  peace.  Though  the  emperor  of  Morocco  is 
not  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  Porte,  yet  he  acknowledges  the  Grand 
Signior  to  be  his  fuperior,  and  he  pays  him  a  diftant  allegiance  as  the 
chief  reprefentative  of  Mahomet.  What  we  have  faid  of  Morocco  is 
applicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdoms  being  now  under  one  emperor. 

Though  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of  them  a   Turkifli 

Jjalhaw  or  dey,  who  governs  in  the  name  of  the  Grand    Signior,  yet 

very   little   regard  is  paid  by  his  ferocious   fubjefts  to   his   authority. 

He  cannot  even  be  faid  to  be  nominated    by   the  Porte.     When  4 

vacancy 
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vacancy  of  the  government  happens,  which  comnnonly  does  by  mur» 
der,  every  foldier  in  the  army  has  a  vote  in  chooling  the  fucceeding 
dey  ;  and  though  the  eleftion  is  often  attended  with  bloodfhed,  yet 
it  is  no  fooner  fixed  than  he  is  cheerfully  recognized  and  obeyed.  It 
is  true,  he  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  ;  but  that  is  feldom  refufed, 
as  the  divan  is  no  ftranger  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  people.  The 
powsr  of  the  dey  is  defpotic  ;  and  the  income  of  the  dey  of  Algiers 
amounts  to  about  150,000!.  a  year,  without  greatly  opprelfing  the  fub- 
jefts,  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their  property.  A  detachment  of  the 
army  of  their  ftates  is  annually  fent  into  each  province  to  collcft  the 
tribute  from  the  Mooi'S  and  Arabs;  and  the  prizes  they  take  at  fea, 
fometimes  equal  the  taxes  laid  upon  the  natives.  Thefe  deys  pay 
flioht  annual  tributes  to  the  Porte.  When  the  Grand  Signior  is  at 
war  with  a  Chriftian  power,  he  requires  their  affiftance,  as  he  does 
that  of  the  king  of  Morrocco  ;  but  he  is  obeyed  only  as  they  think 
proper.  Subordinate  to  the  deys  are  officers,  both  military  and  civil  ; 
and  in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  dey  isexpefted  to  take  the  advice 
of  a  common  council,  which  confifts  of  thirty  bafhaws.  Thefe  bafh- 
aws  feldom  fail  of  forming  parties,  among  the  foldiers,  againfl  the  reign- 
ing dey,  whom  they  make  no  fcruple  of  affaffinating,  even  in  council  ; 
and  the  ftrongeft.  candidate  then  fills  his  place.  Sometimes  he  is  de- 
pofed  ;  fometimes,  though  but  very  feldom  he  refigns  his  authority  to 
fave  his  life  ;  and  it  is  feldom  he  dies  a  natural  death  upon  the  throne. 
The  authority  of  the  dey  is  inlimited  ;  but  an  unfuccefsful  expedition, 
or  too  pacific  a  conduct,  feldom  fails  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Revenues.]  We  have  already  mentioned  thofe  of  Algiers,  but 
they  are  now  faid  to  be  exceeded  by  Tunis.  They  confill  of  a  certain 
oi'oportion  of  the  prizes  taken  from  chriftians,  a  fmuU  capitation  tax, 
and  the  cuftoms  paid  by  the  Englifh,  French,  and  other  nations,  who 
are  fuffered  to  trade  with  thofe  ftates.  As  to  the  king  of  Morocco, 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  his  revenues,  becaufe  none  of  his  fubjefts  can 
be  faid  to  poffefs  any  property.  From  the  manner  of  his  living,  his 
attendance,  and  appearance,  we  may  conclude  he  does  not  abound  in 
riches.  The  ranfoms  of  Chriflian  (laves  are  his  perquifites.  He  fome- 
times fhares  in  the  veffels  of  the  other  ftates,  which  entitles  him  to  a 
part  of  their  prizes.  He  claims  a  tenth  of  the  goods  of  his  Mohome- 
tan  fubjefts,  and  fix  crowns  a  year  from  every  Jew  merchant.  He 
has  likewife  confiderable  profits  in  the  Negrolaud  and  other  caravans, ef- 
pecially  the  flave-trade  towards  thefouth.  Jt  is  thought  that  thewhole 
of  his  ordinary  revenue,  in  money,  does  not  exceed   165.000  a  year. 

Military  STRENGTH  AT  SEA  AND  land,]  By  the  beft  accounts 
we  have  received,  the  king  of  Morocco  can  bring  to  the  field  100,000 
men  ;  but  the  flrength  of  this  army  confifts  of  cavalry  mounted  by  his 
negro  flaves.  Thofe  wretches  are  brought  y6ung  to  Morocco,  know 
no  other  flate  but  fervitude,  and  no  other  mafter  but  that  king,  and 
prove  the  firmed  fupport  of  his  tyranny.  About  the  year  1727,  all 
the  naval  force  of  Morocco  confifted  only  of  three  fmall  fhips,  which 
lay  at  Sallee,  and  being  full  of  men,  fometimes  brought  in  prizes.  The 
Algerines  maintain  about  6500  foot,  confifting  of  Turks,  and  cologlies, 
or  the  fons  of  foldiers.  Part  of  them  feive  as  marines  onhoaid  their 
veffels.     About  1000  of  them  do  gavrifon  duty,  and  part  are  employed 
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jn  fomenting  difF^rences  among  the  neighbouring  Arab  princes.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  the  dcy  can  bring  2000  Moorifli  horfe  into  the  field  ;  but 
as  they  are  enemies  to  the  Turks,  they  are  little  trufted.  Thole  troops 
are  under  excellent  difcipline,  and  the  deys  of  all  the  other  Barbary 
ftates  keep  up  a  force  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  ;  fo  that  a  few 
years  ago  they  refufed  to  fend  any  Tribute  to  the  Turkifli  emperor, 
who  feems  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fliadow  of  obedience  which  they  pay 
him. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited 
this  very  country  of  Barbaiy,  had  greater  fleets  and  a  more  extcnfive 
commerce  than  any  other  nation,  or  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  when  that  liatc  flourifbed  ;  the  prelcnt  inhabitants  have 
Icaicely  any  merchant  fhips  belonging  to  them,  or  indeed  any  other 
than  what  Sallee,  y\lgiers,  '1  unis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for  pnacy  ;  which, 
though  increafed  iince  the  laft  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  arc  now  but 
few  and  fmall,  and  fome  years  ago  did  not  exceed  fix  fliips  from  thirty- 
fix  to  fifty  guns.  The  admiral's  fnip  belongs  to  the  government  ;  the 
other  captains  are  appointed  by  private  owners,  but  fubjeft  to  military 
law.  With  fuch  a  contemptible  fleet,  thcfa  people  not  only  harrafs 
the  nations  of  Europe,  but  oblige  them  to  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  by  wav 
of  prcfents. 

History."]  There  perhapis  is  no  problem  in  hiftory  fo  unaccotmta- 
ble  as  the  decay  or  fall  of  the  fplendor,  power,  and  glory  of  the  (tates 
of  Barbary  ;  which,  when  Rome  was  miftrefsof  the  world,  formed  the 
fairefl  jewels  in  the  imperial  diadem;  It  was  not  till  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, tliac,  after  thefe  flates  had  been  by  turns  in  poflfeflion  of  the  Van- 
dals and  the  Greek  empeiors,  the  califs  or  Saracens  of  Bagdad  con- 
quered them,  and  from  thence  became  mafiers  of  almoft  all  Spain,  from 
whence  their  poflerity  was  totally  driven  aboat  the  year  1492,  when 
the  exiles  fettled  among  their  friends  a-nd  countrymen  on  the  Barbary 
coaft.  This  naturally  begot  a  perpetual  war  between  them  and  the 
Spaniards,  who  prefVed  them  fo  hard,  that  they  called  to  their  afTifi:- 
ance  the  two  famous  brothers  Barbaroffa,  who  v,'ere  admirals  of  the 
Tuikiili  fleet,  and  who,  after  breaking  the  Spanifh  yoke,  impofed  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  all  thofe  flates  (excepting  Morocco)  their  own. 
■Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  reduce  Al- 
giers and  Tunis,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful  ;  and,  as  already  oblcrv- 
ed,    the  inhabitants  have  in  faft  fhaken  off  the  Turkilh  yoke  likewife. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the  fucceffors  of  thofe  fove- 
reigns  of  that  Country  who  were  all  called  xerifFs,  and  whofc 
powers  refemhied  that  of  the  califate  of  the  Saracens.  They  have 
been  in  general  a  fet  of  bloody  tyrants  ;  though  they  have  had  among 
them  fomc  able  princes,  particularly  Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated  and 
killed  Don  SebafEian,  king  of  Portugal.  They  have  lived  in  almofi:  a 
continued  ftate  of  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  Chriftian 
princes  ever  fince  ;  nor  does  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  fometimes 
■wtifdain.  as  in  the  year  17^9,  to  purchafe  their  friendfhip  with  prelents. 

Of 
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Of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cap^ 
of  Good -Hope.    See  the  Table  and  Map. 

HIS  immenfe  territory  Is,  comparitively  fpeaking,  very  little 
known  ;  there  is  no  modern  traveller  that  hath  penerated  into 
the  interior  parts  ;  fo  that  we  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  bounds,  but 
even  of  the  names  of  feveral  inland  countries.  In  many  material  cir- 
cumftances,  the  inhabitants  of  this  cxtenfive  continent  agree  with 
each  other.  If  we  except  the  people  of  Abyflinia,  they  are  all  of  a 
black  complexion  :  In  their  religion,  except  on  the  fea-coafts,  which 
have  been  vihted  and  fettled  by  ftrangers,  they  are  pagans  ;  and  the 
form  of  government  is  every  v/here  monarchical,  or  dcfpotic.  Few 
princes,  hov/ever,  poifefs  a  very  extenfive  jurifdiftion  ;  for  as  the  na- 
tives of  this  part  of  Africa  are  faid  to  be  grofsly  ignorant  in  all  the  arts 
of  utility  or  refinement,  they  muft  be  little  acquainted  with  one 
another  ;  and  generally  united  in  fmall  focieties,  each  governed  by 
its  own  prince.  In  Congo,  Loango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of 
powerful  monarchs  ;  but  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  author- 
ity of  thefe  princes  ftands  on  a  precarious  footing,  each  tribe  or 
feparate  body  of  their  lubjefts  being  under  the  influence  or  a  petty 
chieftain  of  their  own,  ftyled  Negus,  to  whofe  commands,  however 
contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Negafcha  Negafcht^  or  king  of  kings,  they  are 
always  ready  to  fubmit.  This  indeed  mu/l  always  be  the  cafe  among 
rude  nations,  where  the  art  of  governing,  like  all  others,  is  in  a  very 
fimple  znA.  imperfect  flate.  In  the  fuccelTion  to  the  throne,  force 
generally  prevails  over  right  ;  and  an  uncle,  a  brother,  or  other  col- 
,  lateral  relation,  is  on  this  account  commonly  prefened  to  the  defcend- 
ants,  whether  male  or  female. 

We  are  but  imperfeftly  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  people  of  this  extenfive  country.  The  accounts  given  us  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  the  AbylRnians,  reprefent  them  as  in  a  ftate  of  very 
srcat  barbarifm.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  beyond  a  parrallel,  if 
we  may  believe  the  report  of  our  author.  He  informs  us,  that  hav- 
incf  fallen  in  with  fome  foldiers  driving  a  cow  before  them,  he  was 
furprifed  to  fee  them  throw  down  the  animal,  cut  off  pieces  of  her 
ilefli,  and  then  flapping  the  fkin  over  the  wound,  make  her  get  up  and 
walk  on  as  before.  This  he  at  firll  fuppofed  to  be  a  military  mancE- 
vure,  and  an  expeditious  method  of  carrying  provifions  along  witli 
them;  but  he  foon  found  that  it  v/as  the  common  praftice  of  the 
country,  and'  that  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  animali  ufed  by  Abyf- 
fmians  for  food,  was  much  worfe  than  if  they  were  devoured  by  the 
moft  cruel  wild  beads.  The  latter  would  kill  them  at  once,  or  at  leaft 
not  keep  them  long  in  torment  ;  but  theie  wild  bealls  in  hmnan  fiiapc 
protraft  their  agonies  as  much  as  poflible  ;  flefh  being  in  no  eflima- 
tlon  amoi\g  them,  unlefs  it  be  warm  and  quivering  witli  life.  In  their 
manners,  they  are  debauched  in  the  moft  incredible  degree  ;  the 
country  is  a  feat  of  continual  war  and  bloodfhed  ;  ignorance,  and  the 
mod  abominable  luperflitions  univerfally  prevail  ;  and,  when  to  all 
this  we  join  the  nominal  piofelTion  of  Chriftianity,  the  idea  is  too 
fhocking  to  be  born. 

Although 
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Although  we  read  from  the  Jefuits,  fays  Mr.  Bruce,  a  great  deal 
about  marriage  and  polygamy,  yet  there  is  nothing  which  may  be 
averred  more  truly,  than  thit  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  marriage  in 
AbyfTinia,  unlefsthat  which  is  contrafted  by  mutual  confent,  without 
other  forms,  lubfifting  only  till  dilFolved  of  one  or  other,  and  to  be  re- 
newed or  repealed  as  often  as  it  is  agreeable  to  both  parties,  who 
when  they  pleafe,  cohabit  together  as  man  and  wife,  after  having  been 
divorced,  had  children  by  others,  or  whether  they  have  been  married, 
or  had  children  with  others  or  not.  Upon  feparation  llicy  divide  the 
children.  If  the  numbers  are  unequal  they  are  di^'ided  by  lot. 
There  is  no  fuch  diRintlion  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  children  from 
the  king  to  the  beggar. 

The  religion  of  the  AbyfTinians  is  a  mixture  of  Chriflianity,  Juda- 
ifm  and  Paganifm,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  by  far  the  mod  predom- 
inant. There  are  here  raore  Churches  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
though  it  is  very  mountainous,  and  confequently  the  view  much  ob- 
ftrufted,  it  is  very  feldom  you  fee  lefs  than  five  or  fix  churches.  Ev- 
ery great  man  that  dies  thniks  he  has  atoned  for  all  his  wickednefs,  if 
he  leaves  a  fund  to  build  a  Church,  or  has  built  one  in  his  life  time. 
Wherever  a  viftory  is  obtained,  a  church  is  creeled,  the  fituatit)n  for 
them  is  always  chofen  near  running  water,  for  the  convenience  ot  their 
purifications  and  ablutions,  in  which  they  obfcrve  flrlftlv  the  Icviii- 
cal  law.  The  churches  arc  all  round,  with  thatched  roofs  :  Their 
funamits  are  perfect  cones  :  The  outfide  is  furrounded  by  a  number  of 
wooden  pillars,  which  are  nothing  elle  than  the  trunks  of  the  cedar 
tree,  and  are  placed  to  Tup  port  the  edifice,  about  eight  feet  of  the  louf 
projefting  beyond  the  wall  of  the  church,  which  forms  an  agreeable 
•walk  or  colonadc,  around  it  in  hot  weather,  or  in  rain.  'I'he  infide 
of  the  church  is  in  feveral  divifions,  according  as  is  prelcribed  by 
the  law  of  Mofes.  The  flril  is  a  circle  fomewhat  wider  than  the  in- 
ner one  ;  here  the  congregation  fit  and  pray.  •  Within  this  is  a  fqiiare, 
and  that  fquare  is  divided  by  a  veil  or  curtain,  in  which  is  another 
very  fmall  divifion  anfwcring  to  the  holy  of  holies. 

This  is  fo  narrow,  that  none  but  the  priefts  can  go  in  to  it.  You 
muft  be  bare-footed  whenever  you  enter  the  church,  and  then  you 
may  go  through  every  part  of  it,  provided  you  are  pure,  that  is,  have 
not  been  concerned  wiih  women  for  24  hours  before,  nor  touched 
dead  bodies  or  carrion  ;  (a  curious  afl'emblage  of  ideas,)  in  which  caie 
you  mull  ftand  at  an  awful  di fiance  and  fay  your  prayers. 

The  churches  are  full  of  pictures  fiovenly  painted  on  parchment, 
and  nailed  upon  the  w  .lis.  Sometimes  for  a  particular  church  tht-y 
get  a  number  of  piftures  of  faints,  on  fkins  of  parchment  ready  finifli- 
ed  from  Cairo,  in  a  ftvle  \'ery  litt'e  fuperior  to  their  own  performan- 
ces. There  is  no  choice  in  their  faints,  they  are  both  of  the  old  and 
new  Teftament,  and  thofe  that  might  be  difpenf:d  with  from  both. 
There  is  St. Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife  ;  there  is  St. Balaam  and  his  als ; 
Samfon  and  his  Jaw  Hone  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  Abylfmians  recei\'e  the  holy  facrament  in  both  kinds,  in  un- 
leavened bread,  and  in  the  grape  bruifed  with  the  hufk  together  as  it 
grows,  fo  that  it  is  a  kind  of  marmalade,  and  is  given  in  a  flat  Ipoon. 
Large  pieces  of  bread  are  given  to  the  communicants  in  proportion  to 
their  quality,  and  it  ioraetimes  is  the  cafe,  with  grcal  men,  who  though 

they 
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thev  open  their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  conveniently  can,  yet  from  the 
refpeft  the  prieft  pays  them,  fuch  a  portion  of  the  loaf  is  out  into  their 
mouths,  that  water  runs  from  their  eyes,  from  the  incapacity  of  chew- 
ing it,  which  however  they  do  as  indecently,  and  with  full  as  much 
noife  as  they  eat  at  table. 

The  Abyflinians  are  not  all  agreed  about  the  ftate  of  fouls  before 
the  refurreftion  of  the  body.  The  opinion  which  generally  prevails, 
is  that  theie  is  no  third  /late,  but  that,  after  the  example  of  the  thief, 
the  fouls  of  good  men  enjoy  beatilic  vifion  immediately  upon  the  fep- 
eration  from  the  body.  But  their  praftice  and  books  both  contradift 
this  ;  for  when  any  perfou  dies,  alms  are  given,  and  prayers  are  offer- 
ed for  the  fouls  oFthofe  departed,  which  would  be  vain  did  ihr-y  be- 
lieve they  were  in  the  prefence  of  God, 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  prodigioufly  ejjtenfive,  might  be  fup- 
poledmore  various  than  we  find  it  is  ;  in  fa£l,  there  is  no  medium  in 
this  part  of  Africa  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  foil  ;  it  is  either 
perfeclly  barren,  or  extremely  fertile  ;  this  arifes  from  the  intcnfe  heat 
of  the  fun,  which, where  it  meets  with  fufhcient  moifture,  produces  with 
the  utmoft  luxuriancy  ;  and  in  thofe  countiies  where  there  are  few  ri- 
vers, reduces  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort 
are  the  countries  of  Anian  and  Zaara,  which,  for  want  of  water,  and 
confequently  of  all  other  neceffaries,  are  reduced  to  perfe£l  deferts,  as 
the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  thofe  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  particularly  where  tiie  rivers  over- 
flow the  land,  part  of  the  year,  as  in  AbyfTinia,  the  produftions  of  na- 
ture, both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  highefl 
perfeftion  and  greateft  abundance.  The  countries  of  Mandingo,  Ethi- 
opia, Congo,  Angola,  Batua,  Truticui,  Monomotapa,  Cafati,  and  Me- 
henemugi,  are  extremely  rich  in  gold  and  hlver.  The  bafer  metals 
likewile  are  found  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts  of  Africa,  But  the 
perfons  of  the  natives,  detellable  as  is  the  traffic,  make  the  moft  confi- 
derable  article  in  the  produce  and  trade  of  this  miferabie  quarter  of 
the  globe.  ' 

The  principal  towns  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  are  knoWn,  are 
the  following, 

Gondar,  the  metropolis  of  AbylTmia,  is  fituated  upon  a  hill  of  conlu 
derabie  height,  the  top  of  it  nearly  plain,  on  which  the  town  is  placed. 
It  conhfls  of  about  ten  thoufand  families  in  times  of  peace  :  I'he  hou- 
fes  are  chiefly  of  clay,  the  roofs  thached  in  the  form  of  cones,  which 
is  always  the  conflruftion  within  the  tropical  rains.  On  the  wefh  end 
of  the  town  is  the  king's  houfe,  formerly  a  flruftur©  of  coniiderable 
confequence  ;  it  was  a  fquare  building,  flanked  wixh  Iquare  towers, 
•was  formerly  four  flories  high,  and  from  the  top  of  it  had  a  magnificent 
view  of  all  the  country  fouthward  to  the  lake  Izana.  Great  part  of 
this  houfe  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  burnt  at  difl'erent  times  ;  but 
there  is  flill  ample  lodging  in  the  two  loweft  floors  of  it  ;  the  audi- 
ence chamber  being  above  one  liundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 

Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  is  lituatcd  on  the  weft  lide  of  a  fmall 
plain,  furrounded  every  way  by  mountains  ;  it  contains  about  300  hou- 
ies  ;  it  was  not  formerly  the  capital,  but  has  accidentally  become  fo 
upon  the  acceifion  of  the  governor,  whole  property  lies  in  and  about 
it,     Kis  manfion  houfe  refcmbles  a  prifon   rather  than  a  palace,   for 

there 
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jherc  are  in  and  about  it,  more  than  300  pcvfons  in  irons,  fome  of 
whom  have  been  there  for  20  years, moftly  with  a  view  to  extort  money 
from  them.  Adowa  is  the  ieat  of  a  confiderchle  manufafturc  of  toail* 
•otton  cloth,  which  circuhites  inftead  of  money  all  over  AbylVuiU. 

Sire,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  lame  name,  is  {ituated  on  the 
brink  of  a  very  deep,  narrow  valley.  In  the  midfl  of  this  valley  runs 
a  brook  bordered  with  palm  trees,  which  bear  no  fruit  :  Its  houfcs  arc 
all  of  clay.  This  town  is  alfo  famous  for  the  manulafture  of  coarie 
cotton  cloths,  which  pafs  for  current  money  through  all  the  Pvovincc 
of  Tigre  ;  befide  thefe,  beads,  needles,  oohol  and  incenfe,  at  times  only, 
are  confidered  as  money.  Sire  is  fituatcd  lat.  14^,  4',  35"  north,  and 
long,  38^  o^  16"  E.  i-"rorn  Greenwich,  and  although  in  oncof  tlie  fined 
coumries  in  the  world,  favs  Mr.  Bruce,  putrid  fevers  of  the  very  worft 
Hind,  are  almcft  conPiant  here. 

The  nations  bounding  on  AbyfTinia,  are  but  little  or  not  at  all 
known.  They  are,  the  chief  of  them,  on  the  north,  louth  and  Weft, 
Fa^an  blacks.  Sennaar,  the  chief  town  of  the  kinp,dom  of  Scnviaar,  is 
in  lat.  13''  34'  36'''  north,  33**  30'  30''  eafl.  fiom  Greenwich  :  It  is  011 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  clofc  upon  the  banks  of  it.  The  ground 
whereon  it  ftands,  rifes  juft  enough  to  prevent  the  river  frotn  entering 
the  tov^n.  The  country  around  Sennaar  is  exceedingly  plealant  in 
the  months  of  Auguft  and  September.  The  corn  at  this  feafon  is  now 
iprung  up,  and  makes  the  whole  of  this  immenfe  plain  appear  a  level 
green  land,  inlerfperfed  with  great  lakes  of  water,  and  ornamented  at 
certain  intervals  with  groups  of  villages,  the  conical  tops  of  the  houfes 
appearing  at  adiflance,  like  Inaall  encampments.  Through  this  cxlenfivc 
plain,  winds  the  Nile,  a  delightful  river  there,  more  than  a  mile  broad, 
full  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflowirig.  Every  where  on  thele  banks 
are  feen,  numerous  herds  of  the  moll  beautiful  cattle  of  various  kinds, 
the  tribute  recently  extorted  from  all  the  Arabs  ;  who,  freed  from  their 
vexations,  return  home  with  the  remainder  of  their  flocks  in  peace,  at 
as  great  a  diftance  from  the  town,  country,  and  their  oppreiTers  as  they 
poffibly  can. 

War  and  treafon  feem  to  be  the  only  employment  of  this  horr.d  peo- 
ple, whom  Heaven  has  feparated  by  almofh  impaffable  deferts  from  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  drefs  of  the  Seiinaar's  is  very  fimplc:  It  confifts 
of  a  long  Ihirt  of  blue  furat  cloth,  called  marotuy,  which  covers  them 
from  the  lower  part  of  their  neck  down  to  their  feet,  but  docs  not  con- 
ceal the  neck  itfelf  ;  and  this  is  the  only  difl'erence  between  the  men's 
and  women's  dicfs  ;  that  of  the  women  covering  theirs  altogether,  be- 
ing buttoned  like  ours.  Both  men  and  v^omen  go  barefooted  in  the 
houfe.  Their  floors  are  covered  with  Perfian  carpets,  efpecially  the 
women's  apartments.  In  fair  weather,  they  wear  fandals  ;  and  with- 
out doors  they  ufe  a  kind  of  wooden  patten,  neatly  ornamented  with 
fhelis.  In  the  greateft  heat  at  noon,  they  order  buckets  of  water  to 
be  thrown  upon  them  inO_cad  of  bathing.  Both  men  and  womeri  an- 
noint  themfelves,  at  leaft  once  a  day,  with  camel's  greale,  mixed  witit 
civet,  which  they  in^agine  foftens  their  Ikin,  and  prcicrves  them  from 
cutaneous  eruptions,  of  which  they  are  fo  fearful,  that  the  fmalleft 
pimple  in  any  vihble  part  of  their  body,  keeps  them  in  their  houfe  till 
it  difappears.  They  lie  all  night,  in  a  fhirt  dipt  in  greale,  upon  a 
bull's  hide  tanned,  and  very  much  foftcned  by  this  conft::nt  grcafmg, 
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and  very  cool  at  the  fame  time,  though  it  occafions  a  fmell  that  no 
v/afhing  can  free  them  from.  Their  horned  cattle  are  the  largeffc  and 
fatteft  ill  the  world,  and  are  exceedingly  fine  ;  hut  the  common  meat 
fold  in  the  market,  is  camel's  fleCh  :  The  liver  of  the  animal,  and  ths 
fparerib  are  always  eaten  raw,  through  the  whole  country. 

All  the  nations  of  Africa,  within  the  tropics,  are  wonderfully  affefted 
at  the  fmallefl;  eruption  or  r:>ughners  of   the  fkin  ;  nor    is  tnere   any 
remedy,  however  violent,   that   they  will  not  fly  to,  for  immediate  re. 
lief.     A  very  fingular  complaint  mentioned   by  travellers  as  common 
to  thefe  countries,  is  the    Farcnteit,   a  corruption  of  an  Arabiac  word 
which  fignifies  the  worm  of  Pharaoh.     This  animal  airlifts  thofe  who 
are  in  a  habit  of  drinking  ftagnant  water.      It  appears  indifcriminately 
in  every  part  of  the  body  :   Jt  comes  on  with  an  itching  in   the  fpot,  ; 
2nd  on  obferving,the  fmall  black  head  of  this  worm  is  very  vifible.    lt$  ; 
body  is  feerningly  of  a  white  filky  texture,    very  fmall  like  a   tendon. 
After  its  appearance,  the  natives  of  thefe  countries,   who  are  ufed  to  . 
it,    feize  it  gently  by  the  head,  and  wrap  it   round  a  thin  piece  of  fiik, 
or  fmall  bird's  feather.     Every  day,  or  fcveral  times  a  day,  they  try  to  ; 
wind  it  up  upon  the  quill    as    far  as  it  comes    readily  ;  and    upon  the  .- 
fmallefb  refiftance,  they  give  over  leaft  it  fliould  break.     They  are  of-  • 
ten  as  much  as  five  feet  in  length. 

On  the  Guinea  or  weftern  coafl,  the  Englifh  trade  to  James  Fort, 
and  other  fettlements  near  and  up  the  river  Gambia,  where  they  ex- 
change their  woollen  and  linen  manufaftures.  -their  hard  ware  and 
fpirituous  liquors,  for  the  perfong  of  the  natives.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783,  the  river  of  Senegal,  with  its  dependencies  v^ere  given 
up  to  France.  Among  the  Negroes,  a  man's  wealth  confiils  in  th« 
number  of  his  family,  whom  he  fells  like  fo  many  cattle,  and  often  at 
an  inferior  price.  Gold  and  ivory,  next  to  the  (lave  trade,  form  tlic 
principal  branches  of  African  commerce.  Thefe  are  carried  on  from 
the  fame  coafl,  where  the  Dutch  and  French,  as  well  as  Enghlh,  have 
their  fettlements  for  this  purpofe. 

According  to  a  late  fenfible  writer,  Mr.  Ramfay,  the  annual  Britifla 
exports  to  Africa  are  efi:imated  at  500.000!.  including  a  confiderable 
quantitv  that  is  annually  exchanged  with  American  and  other  foreign 
traders  on  the  coaft  ;  about  50,000^  of  this  is  returned  in  ivory,  gold 
duft,  gum,  &c.  The  greateft  part  of  the  profits  of  the  flave  trade  is 
raifed  on  the  fugar  plantations.  If  by  eflablifhing  faftories,  and  en- 
couraging civilization  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, and  returning  fome  of  the 
Wefl-India  and  other  flaves,  to  their  original  country,  fome  amends 
could  be  made  for  paft  treachery,  to  the  natives,  and  the  inhabit-  j 
ants  could  be  inftruQed  in  the  culture  of  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  rice,  j 
&c.  to  barter  with  us  for  our  manufaftures,  great  might  be  the  profits 
and  much  would  it  ferve  the  caufe  ot  humanity.  An  undertaking  of 
this  kind  has  lately  been  fet  on  foot  by  the  Sierra  Zcotja company  which 
bids  fair  to  be  fuccefsful,  and  does  very  great  honor  to  the  humane  gen- 
tlemen, who  are   agents  in   this  bufinefs. 

The  Portuguefe  are  in  pofreffion  of  the  eaft  and  wefl  coad  of  Afri- 
ca, from  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Equator  ;  which  immenfe  traft 
they  became  mafters  of  by  their  fucccfhve  attempts,  and  happy  difcov- 
ery  and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  coaftof  Zan- 
guebar,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not  only  for  the  articles  above 
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mentioned,  but  likewife  for  feveral  others,  as  fena,  aloes,  civet,  amber- 
j;reafe,  and  frankinccnfe.  The  Dutch  have  f'ettlemcnts  towards  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  continent,  in  the  country  called  CafFraria,  or  the 
land  of  the  Hottentots,  particularly  Cape  Town,  which  is  well  fettled, 
and  fortified  ;  where  their  fhips,  bound  for  India,  ufuallv  put  in,  and 
trade  with  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give 
them  fpirituovis  liquors. 

The  eilablilhment  which  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  company  have 
made  on  either  fide  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  cxti'eme  fouthern 
point  of  that  great  Continent,  which  comprehends  Europe,  Afia  and 
Africa,  extends  according  to  computation,  450  miles  Eaftward  and 
W'eflwaid,  and  250  towards  the  North.  In  this  extenhve  domain, 
the  population  amounts  to  17,000  inhabitants  of  European  de{ccnt,aud 
about  30,000  Haves,  Africans  and  Afiaiics. 

This  country  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  the  fimpleft  means,  a  pop- 
ulous commercial  Colony.  Its  pure  and  temperate  climate  is  favour- 
able to  health,  longevity  and  population.  Its  foil,  though  not  appa- 
rently rich,  is,  from  the  genial  temperature  of  the  air,  and  alternate 
dews  and  funfliine,  fo  kindly  vegetative,  that  it  nourifhes  with  little 
culture,  and  almoft  fpontaneoufly,  whatever  the  hufbandman,  thebot- 
anift,  the  florift  choofes  to  commit  to  its  bofcm.  Thus  it  is  calculated 
to  produce  whatever  is  requifite  to  the  increaie  of  flc-cks',  horfes,  and 
cattle  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  yield  whatever  is  neccflary  to  the 
comfortable  fubfiflance  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  greatefl  want  of  this  country,  is  that  of  timber  for  building, 
and  even  for  fuel.  The  navigable  rivers  are  feparated  from  each  oth- 
er by  great  diflances  :  But  canals  are  more  prafticable  here  than  in 
the  low  countries  of  Europe.  The  eaft  fide  of  the  promontory,  and 
the  inland  parts,  are  the  richefl,  and  capable  of  the  highefl;  cultivation. 
The  two  principal  parts  with  regard  to  aftual  commerce,  are  Table 
Bay  and  Falfe  Bay,  which  are  always  fafe  ;  fo  formed  and  fUeltcred, 
as  alternately  to  yield  fecurity  againfl;  the  two  prevailing  winds, 
which  are  peculiar  to  that  meridian.  There  are  other  bays  very  fit 
foi'  navigation  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  chartered  fovereigns,  the  Eafl 
India  Company,  has  drawn  a  veil  over  the  true  knowledge  of  them. 
The  fame  jealoufy  which  hides  the  knowledge  of  the  port*  to  which 
we  allude,  prohibits  the  inhabitants  from  tranfporting,  on  an.y  pre- 
text, their  produce  and  effefts  to  the  princip<4l  towns,  coaflwife  by 
■water.  The  excellent  vines  of  the  Cape,  if  encouraged  and  improved, 
would  yield  to  none  in  tafle,  flavour  or  delicacy.  Its  grains  are  not 
inferior  to  thofe  of  Sicily.  Aloes,  myrtle  wax,  fait  and  paints,  it  is 
capable  of  furnifhing  in  profufion  ;  as  alfo  indigo,  cotton  and  tobac- 
co. It  contains  virgin  copper,  and  copper  ore,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  foil  in  many  places  indicates  the  polTefTion  of  the  precious  metals. 
Families  in  this  place  generally  confifl.  of  from  7  to  17  children, 
and  forae  from  18  to  27.  From  the  want  of  intercourfe  with  flrang- 
ers,  they  are  all  allied  together  with  intermarriages  ;  without  feeling, 
however,  for  each  other  any  kindred  affe£tion,  and  even  without  that 
I'ympathy  andfellowfhip  which  prevail  in  other  countries  among 
neighbours.  The  females  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  other 
fex.  It  iscomputed,thatat  the  leaft. five  fixth  parts  of  the  whole  number 
«f  European  defcent  (i7,«oo)   are  females  and  male  children   under 
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manhood.  About  one  fourth  part  of  thofewhoaredefcendedfrOmEuro- 
peans,    lefide  at    Cape-Town,   and  about  two-nTths  of  all  the  flaves. 

The  people  of  this  place  are  lefs  the  defcendants  of  the  Dutch  than 
of  emigrants  from  France  (after  the  revocation  of  the  Editl  of  Nantz) 
from  ali  the  proteilant  eitaces  in  Germany,  and  from  the  Auflrian  Ne- 
therlands. 

As  there  is  no  exportation  but  from  Table  and  Falfe  Bays,  wines, 
grain,  and  lome  other  aiticits  pay  duties  upon  entering  the  tuwns, — 
There  is  a  confiderable  quantity  of  v'heat  fhipped  annually  by  the 
company  to  Batavia,  Ceylon  and  Hol'and.  Ca:tle  and  fhecp  for  the 
ufc  of  Ihipping,  are  provided  by  contra6ling  farmers,  who  pay  a  duty 
for   this  exclufive  privilege. 

The  chief  juftice,  or  fiical,  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  three  dif- 
tin£l  branches  of  government  ;  the  legiflt'tive,  the  judicial  and  the 
executive.  This  legiflator,  judge  and  executioner,  with  high  powers, 
poileffcs  great  privileges  and  emoluments  ;  He  can  iinpoie  and  levy 
taxes  for  his  own  ufe  ;  diipenfe  with  laWs  ;  create  new  crimes  ; 
compound  for  crimes  of  all  denominations  and  complexions,  and  in 
general,  difpole  as  he  pleaies,  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  tiie  whole 
people.  It  is  true'there  is  a  kind  of  controlling  power,  paramount  to 
this  highly  privileged  perfon  j  but  v/oe  to  him  who  dares  appeal  to 
that  tribunal,  , 

Moft  lamilics  manufaflure  their  own  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and 
houfehold  furniture;  So  that  they  are  only  obliged  to  import  from 
Europe  and  Aha  the  grofs  materials,  an-d  a  few  of  the  hmplefl  arti- 
cles of  conveniency,  and  flill  fewc*-  of  luxury.  Their  ftrev^ts  are  Ipa- 
cious,  airy  and  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  ;  and  they  ieem  to 
have  inherited  and  preferved  the  cleanlinefsot  fiaerlem  and  Delft. 
But  there  is  one  inconveniency  which  they  cannot  remedy  wuh  all 
their  induft ry.  The  fliong  fqualls  of  wind  M'hich  often  force  thcm- 
felves  through  narrow  paifcs  between  the  furrounding  mountains, 
raife  dull  in  the  ftieets,  in  troublelome  quantities,  in  fpitc  of  the 
frequent  application  of  water  from  canals  ar>d  occafional  gutters. 
Every  lioufe  keeper  has  good  accommodations  for  boarders  ;  butllran- 
gers  are  difcouraged  from  fettling  there  by  political  fineiTe.  As  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  half-way  houfe  for 
refrefliment,  out  and  home,  travellers  of  quick  conceptions  and  fomc 
genius,  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  drawing  the  ftrangeft  med- 
leys of  charathers,  and  of  remarking  the  various  eflefts  of  wealth,  and 
climate  on  the  manners  and  paifions  of  men.  'i  he  various  degrees  of 
rank,  and  the  different  flations  and  circuraftancesof  perfons  travelling' 
to  and  from  India,  have  furniihed  ample  fcope  for  obfervations  of  this 
kind. 

The  Aboripnes  of  the  country,  who  are  called  Hottentots,  and  who 
are  of  a  mild  and  traftable  dilpohtion,  have  been  eahly  leduced  to  the 
condition  of  obedient  fubjeCls.  They  are  a  quiet,  inolTenhve  people, 
uletul  to  the  Dulch  in  many  refpetls,  particularly  in  the  management 
of  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle.  They  have  been  very  much  mifreprefent- 
ed  in  Europe  :  And  it  is  furprihng  that  the  falfehoods  which  have  bcerx 
propagated  concerning  them,  fhould  lo  long  have  gained  credit  in  the 
worlu.  It  is  not  true,  that  they  are  in  the  praftice  of  eating  raw  flefli, 
or  that  they  entwine  their  bodies  with  the  entrails  6f  cattle.  'J'hey  pre- 
pare- 
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pare  their  food  with  fire  ;  and  their  cloathihg  confifts  of  a  dreffed 
hide,  which  is  tied  like  a  collar  round  the  neck,  hangs  down  over  the 
ihoulders  near  to  the  ground,  and  is  broad,  and  it  may  be  wrapt  round 
tlie  fore  part  of  the  body  :  befides  this,  they  wear  another  covering  of 
fkiti  round  the  loins,  which  reaches  half  way  down  the  thighs.  Some- 
times they  have  a  cap  for  the  head,  and  fhoes  fOr  the  feet  of  the  fame 
materials.  Their  fhoes  are  forraed  of  a  piece  of  hide,  drawn  clofely 
about  the  feet  with  thongs  of  the  fame.  The  Hottentots  having  few 
conveniences  for  bathing,  and  living  in  a  climate  where  they  are  very 
frequently  involved  in  clouds  of  duft,  have  acquired  habits  of  dirti- 
nels  ;  but  th-sir  fkins,  vvhefi  wafhed,  are  clear,  though  fallow.  There 
is  a  draggling  nation  of  Hottentots,  in  very  inland  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  mere  favages,  having  neither  flocks  nor  herds,  houfes, 
huts  nor  fettled  refidence.  Thefe  favages  live  by  prey,  and  their  abodes 
are  caves,  rocks  and  trees.  They  ufe  very  little  cloathing  :  It  has  been 
faid,  that  they  are  cannibals  ;  but  this  has  not  been  afcertained.  They 
are  untamcable  and  unmanageable  by  any  means  that  have  been  yet  tried. 
They  refufe  to  converfe  as  other  uncivilized  nations  readily  do,  by  nat- 
ural figns  ;  and  fcarce  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  human  Ipecies. 
They  are  happily,  very  few  in  number,  and  are  feldom  to  be  fecn  in 
day-light.  They  make  their  depredations  in  the  night,  like  fo  many 
wolves  and  tigers. 

We  are  informed  by  a  late  learned  traveller,  that  the  Hottentots 
live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ancient  Gauls,  mentioned  in 
Ccsfar's  Commentaries  ;  retiding  in  different  herds  or  tribes,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  near  the  forefls  ;  where  they  form  fo  many  dif- 
tinft  villages  and  independent  republics.  By  means  of  the  rivers,  the 
country  about  them  is  fertile  in  the  prOduftion  of  thofe  roots  and 
wild  fruits  on  which  the  Hottentots  in  a  great  meafure  fubhft  ;  and  the 
forefts  yield  them  the  like  advantages.  The  Hottentot  villagcs.arc  all 
circular  ;  the  cabbins  of  which  they  are  compofed  being  covered  with 
Ikins,  and  fo  very  low,  that  a  man  muft  either  (loop  very  much,  or 
crawl  on  his  knees,  to  get  into  them.  They  ferve,  indeed,  chiefly  to 
contain  provifions,  and  their  implements  of  hufbandry  ;  the  owner 
himfelf  never  occupying  them  unlefs  when  it  rains  :  At  other  times, 
he  paffes  his  leifure  hours  in  fleeping  at  the  door  of  his  hut ;  where 
he  lies  on  his  belly,  and  expofcs  his  back  to  the  fun  and  this  \teather  ; 
waking  now  and  then  toamule  himfelf  with  fmoking  a  certain  ftrong- 
fcented  herb,  which  hath  much  the  fame  effeft  as  our  tobacco. 

The  employment  of  the  Hottentots  is  purely  paftoral  ;  their  prin- 
cipal and  almoft  only  occupation  being  the  care  of  their  herds  of 
fheep  andkine.  Of  thefe  each  village  hath  one  common  herd  ;  eve- 
ry inhabitant  taking  it  in  his  turn  to  be  hcrdfman.  This  charge  re- 
quires many  precautions,  very  different  from  thofe  which  are  taken 
by  our  herdfmen,  beads  of  prey  being  numer:)us  and  fierce  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Africa.  Lions,  indeed,  are  not  very  common  there  ; 
but  there  are  elephants,  the  rhinoceros,  leopards,  tigers,  and  feveral 
kinds  of  wolves,  moredeftruftive  than  ours,  together  wi:h  many  oth- 
er furious  animals  that  abound  in  the  forefts,  and  occafionally  make 
excurfions  towards  the  Cape,  and  deftroy  the  tame  cattle.  To  pre- 
vent thefe  misfortunes,  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  herdfmen  to  go,  or 
fend,  every  day  round  his  diftrift,  in  order  to  difcover  if  any  beafl  of 
M  m  prey 
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prey  be  lurking  in  that  quarter.  In  which  cafe,  he  aflfembles  thd 
whole  village  together,  and  makes  his  report  ;  when  a  party  of  the 
ftouteft  among  them  arm  themfelves  with  javelins  and  poifoned  ar- 
rows, and  follow  the  perfon  v/ho  may  have  difcovered  the  beaft,  tor 
the  cave  or  covert  where  he  is  lodged.  Here  they  arrange  them- 
felves in  two  lines  ;  the  herdfman  entering  the  cave,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  provoke  the  beaft  to  follow  him  out,  where  he  is  inevitably  de- 
flroyed.  United  among  themfelves  by  the  bonds  of  fraternal  con- 
cord, the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  village  live  in  conflant  peace.  But 
they  take  cruel  vengeance  on  the  neighbouring  tribes,  on  the  firft  in- 
fult  that  is  offered  them.  The  fubjeft  of  their  mutual  complaints  is 
generally  the  ftealing  of  a  fheep  or  cow,  and  fometimes  only  a  fuf- 
picion  of  it  ;  the  confequences,  hov^ever,  are  nfually  very  terrible, 
Vv^hen  they  determine  on  revenge  ;  as  tliey  take  all  poillble  means,  af- 
ter having  made  this  determination,  to  make  the  aggrelfors  fuppofe 
the  injury  forgotten  ;  but  no  faoner  do  they  find  their  diffimulation 
hath  taken  efFeft,  in  the  fecurity  of  the  enemy,  ihan  they  fall  fudden- 
ly  upon  them  with  poifoned  weapons,  fparing  neither  age  nor  fex, 
but  rooting  aut  at  once  the  whole  community  :  fuch  is  the  method  of 
going  to  war  in  this  country. 

The  care  of  houfehold  affairs  among  the  Hottentots  belongs  to  the 
department  of  the  females.  The  men,  indeed,  are  the  butchers,  and 
prepare  the  meat  for  drefTing  ;  but  the  care  of  providing  the  vegeta- 
bles concerns  only  the  women.  Thus  the  mother  of  a  family  fets  out 
in  a  morning,  attended  by  fuch  of  her  children  as  are  able  to  follow 
her,  and  carrying  the  reft  in  her  arms  or  on  her  back.  In  this  man- 
ner fhe  fearches  the  woods  and  river  fides,  for  roots,  pulfe,  or  fruit  ; 
of  which  having  gotten  a  fuSicienc  quantity,  fhe  returns,  lights  a  fire 
on  a  large  ftone  before  the  cabbin,  and  when  the  food  is  dreffed, 
wakes  her  hufoand,  who  fits  down  to  his  meal  with  the  reft  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  women  are  clothed  with  fheep-fkins,  as  well  as  the  men  ; 
wearing  the  wool  outwards  in  fummer,  and  inwards  during  the  win- 
ter. 

History.]  The  Abyflinians,  from  a  very  ancient  tradition,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bruce,  attribute  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy  to  Men- 
ilek,  fon  of  Solomon,  by  the  Queen  of  Saba,  (Sheba)  or  Arab,  rendered 
in  the  Vulgate,  the  Queen  of  the  South.  The  annals  of  the  Abyflinians 
fay,  {he  was  a  Pagan,  when  Ihe  left  Arab,  but  being  full  of  admiration 
at  the  fight  of  Solomon's  works,  Ihe  was  converted  to  Judaifm  in  Je- 
rufalem,  and  bore  him  a  fon  whom  fhe  called  Menilek,  and  he  became 
their  firft  King,  She  returned  with  her  fon  to  Saba,  or  Arab,  whom, 
after  keeping  him  feme  years,  ihe  fent  back  to  his  father  to  be  in- 
flrufted.  Solomon  did  not  neglc£l  his  charge,  and  he  was  anointed 
and  crowned  King  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  at  hisr 
inauguration,  took  the  name  of  David  :  After  this  he  returned  to  A- 
rab,  and  brought  with  him  a  colony  of  Jews,  among  whom  were  many 
doftors  of  the  Law  of  Mofes,  particularly  one  of  each  Tribe,  to  make 
Judges  in  his  kingdom,  from  whom  the  prefent  Umbra  (or  Supreme 
Judges,  three  of  whom  always  attend  the  king)  are  faid  and  believed 
to  be  defcended.  With  thefe  came  alio  Azarias,  the  fon  of  Zadok  the 
prieft,  and  brought  with  him  a  Hebrew  tranfcript  of  the  law,  which 
was  delivered  into  his  cuftody,  as  he  bore  the  title  of  Nebrit,  or  High 
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?rieft  ;  and  this  charge  tkough  the  book  itfelf  was  burnt  with  the 
church  at  Axum  in  the  Moorifli  war  of  Adel,  is  flill  continued,  as  it 
laid,  in  the  lineage  of  Azarias,  who  are  keepers  of  the  church  of  Axum 
at  this  day.  All  AbyfTinia  was  thereupon  converted,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  ftate  modelled  according  to  what  was  then  in 
ufe  at  Jerufalem. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  colIe6led  a  chronological  lifl  of  the  Princes  who  have 
reigned  in  that  country,  from  the  refloration  of  the  line  of  Solomon,  to 
the  time  he  was  there,  in  the  year  1769.  The  kings  of  AbyfTinia,  arc 
above  all  laws.  They  arc  fupreme  in  all  caufes,  cclcfiaftical  and  civil. 
The  land  and  perfons  of  their  fubjefts  are  equally  their  property,  and 
every  inhabitant  of  their  kingdom  is  born  their  flave  :  If  he  bears  a 
higher  rank,  it  is  by  the  king's  gift  ;  for  his  nearcft  relations  are  ac- 
counted nothing  better.  Punifiiments  inflifted  on  criminals  arc  the 
crofs  or  crucifixion,  flaying  alive,  lapidation,  plucking  out  the 
eyes  :  This  laft  is  infl:6led  ufually  on  rebels.  It  is  conlidered  as  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land,  that  none  of  ihe  royal  family,  who  have  any 
bodily  defsft  or  deformity  fhall  he  allowed  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  any  of  the  princes  who  may  have  efcapcd  from 
the  mountain  of  Wechne,  and  who  are  afterwards  taken,  are  mutilated 
in  fomc  of  their  members,  that  thus  they  may  be  difqualified  from  fuc- 
ceeding.  The  crown  being  hereditary  in  one  family,  but  eleftive  in 
the  perfon,  and  polygamy  being  permitted,  muft  have  multiplied  thefe 
heirs  very  much,  and  produced  conftant  difputes,  fo  that  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  anarchy  and  effufion  of  royal 
blood,  which  was  otherwife  inevitably  to  follow.  The  remedy  was  a 
humane  and  gentle  one  ;  tlicy  -were  confined  in  a  good  climate,  upon 
a  high  mountain,  and  mairitained  thereat  the  public  expenfe  :  They 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  nothing  elfe  .  750  Cloths  for  wrap- 
ping round  them,  3000  ounces  of  Gold,  which  is  30.000  dollars  are 
allowed  by  the  ftate  for  their  maintainance.  Thefe  princes  are  hardly 
ufed,  and  in  troublefome  times,  often  put  to  death  upon  the  fmalleft 
pretcnfions.  It  is  faid,  that  their  revenue  is  fometimes  fo  grofsly  mif- 
applied,  that  fome  of  them  die  with  hunger  and  cold.  The  fituation 
however  is  not  fo  diftre fling  as  that  of  the  princes  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Sennaar  or  Nubia.  There,  no  mountain  istrufted  with  the 
confinement  of  their  princes  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  father  dies,  the  throats 
ofall  the  collaterals,  and  all  their  defcendanls  that  can  be  laid  hold  of,  are 
cut;  and  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  Rates  in  the  defert,  weft  of  Sennaar. 

The  Portuguefc  are  fovereigns  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  coaft,  and 
have  a  number  of  black  princes  their  tributaries.  There  are  fome  in- 
dependent princes  who  liave  extenfive  dominions,  particularly  the 
kings  of  Dahome  and  Widah,  the  moft  noted  of  any  for  the  infamous 
flave  trade.  Upwards  of  200  years  have  the  European  nations  traded 
with  Africa  Inhuman  llefh,  and  encouraged  in  the  Negroe  countrie?, 
wars,  rapine,  defolation,  and  murder,  that  the  Weft  India  iflands 
might  be  fupplied  with  that  commodity.  The  annual  exportation  of 
thofe  poor  unhappy  creatures  from  Africa  for  Haves  has  exceeded 
100,000,  numbers  of  whom  are  driven  down  like  flieep,  perhaps  1000 
miles  from  the  fea  coaft,  who  are  generally  inhabitants  of  villages, 
that  have  been  furrounded  in  the  night  by  armed  force,  and  carried 
pff  for  fale. 
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A  fea  officer  lately  vifued  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Negroes  in  the  En- 
glifh  fettlemenis,  from  Santa  Apollonia  to  Athera,  which  is  upwards 
of  250  miles,  and  found  the  police  and  puniniment  of  all  crimes  fup- 
ported  by  the  flave  trade.  Thofe  who  commit  crimes  or  trefpalfes 
againft  their  laws,  are,  at  the  decifion  of  twelve  elders,  fold  for  ilaves 
for  the  ufe  of  their  government,  and  the  fupport  of  their  chiefs. 
Theft,  adultery,  and  murder,  are  the  higheffc  crimes,  and,  whenever 
they  are  deteftcd,  fubjeft  the  whole  family  to  flavery.  But  any  indi- 
vidual condemned  to  flavery  for  the  crime  of  his  relation,  may  redeem 
his  own  perfon,  by  furnifhing  two  flaves  in  his  room.  Or  when  a 
man  commits  one  of  the  above  cardinal  crimes,  all  the  male  part  qf 
his  family  are  forfeited  to  flavery  ;  if  a  woman,  the  female  part  is 
fold.  "  While  on  the  coaft"  fays  he.  "  I  faw  inftances  of  this  fort  fo 
truly  cruel,  as  made  my  very  bofora  bleed.  This  traffic  in  criraes 
jnalies  the  chiefs  vigilant.  Nor  do  our  planters,  who  purchafe  them, 
life  any  pains  to  inftruct  them  in  religion,  to  make  them  amends  for 
the  opprellion  thus  exerciled  on  them.  I  am  forry  to  fay  they  are  un- 
naturally averfe  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  it  ;  yet  the  Portuguefe, 
French,  and  Spaniards,  in  their  fcttlements,  fucceed  in  their  attempts 
to  inftrufl  them,  as  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce,  as  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  for  the  fake  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  advantages  accom- 
panying it,  that  Englifh  flaves  embrace  every  occaiion  of  dcferting  trj 
the  fettlements  of  thefe  nations." 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legiflature  to  enforce  and  put  an  end  Lo  this 
mod  infamous  of  all  trades,  and  fo  difgraceful  to  the  Chriflian  name, 
and  fo  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 
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kFthe  African  iflands,  forae  lie  in  the  Eaftern  or  Indian  Ocean, 
'  and  fome  in  the  Weflern  or  Atlantic.  We  fhall  begin  with 
thofe  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  Zocotra,  Babel- 
jnandeb,  Madagafcar,  the  Comora  Iflands,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius. 

Zocotra.  This  ifland  is  fltuated  in  eafl;  Ion.  53,  north  lat.  12, 
thirty  leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Gardefoi,  on  the  continent  of  Africa  :  It 
as  eighty  miles  long,  and  fifty-four  broad,  and  has  two  good  harbours, 
^A'here  the  European  fhips  ufed  formerly  to  put  in  when  they  loft; 
their  pallage  to  India.  It  is  a  populous,  plentiful  country,  yielding 
jnofl  of  the  fruits  and  plants  that  are  ufually  found  within  the  tropics, 
together  with  frankincenfe,  gum-tragacanth,  and  aloes.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  Mahometans,  of  Arab  extraftipn,  and  are  under  the  govern- 
inent  of  a  prince  or  Sheik  who  is  probably  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

Babelmakdeb.  The  ifland  qi  Babelmandeb  gives  name  to  the 
ftraight  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  Avhere  it  is  fituated  in  eaft  Ion. 
44-30,  north  lat.  12,  about  four  miles  both  from  the  Arabian  and 
Abyiflnian  fhores.  The  Abyllmians  or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabians, 
formerly  contended  with  great  fury  for  the  pofl"e{fion  of  this  ifland,  as 
it  commands  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  prefcrves  a  commu- 
nication with  the  ocean.     This   ftrait  was  formerly   the  only   paA'^g'^ 
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tlirough  which  the  commodities  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe  ; 
but  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  oF  (iood  Hope,  the  trade  by  the 
Red  Sea  is  of  iittie  importance.  The  ifland  is  ot  little  value,  bring  a 
barren,  fandy  fpot  of  earth,  not  five  miles  round. 

CoMORA.  Thefe  Iflands  are,  Joanna,  Mayotta,  Mohilla,  An^czeia, 
and  Com.ora  ;  fituated  between  ^j  i  and  46  cafh  Ion.  and  between  10 
and  14  fouth  lat.  at  an  equal  diftance  from  Madagafcar  and  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Joanna,  the  chief,  and  which  claims  fovereignty  ov- 
er, and  cxafts  tribute  from  the  others  ;  is  about  30  miles  long  and  15 
broad,  and  affords  plenty  of  provifions,  and  fuch  fruits  as  arc  produ- 
ced between  the  tropics.  Eaft-India  fhips,  bound  to  Bombay,  ufual- 
!y  touch  here  for  refrefisments.  The  inhabitants  arc  negroes  of  the 
Mahometan  perfuafion,  and   entertain  our  fcamen  with  great    humari- 

Madagascar.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  African  iflands,  and  is 
fituated  between  43  and  51  deg.  eafl:  Ion.  and  between  10  and  26  fouth 
Jat.  300  miles  louth-eaft  of  the  continent  of  Africa  ;  it  being  near 
1000  miles  in  length  from  north  to  louth  ;  and  generally  between  2 
and  300  miles  broad.  'J'he  fea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  exceed- 
ing rough  between  this  ifland  and  the  continent  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  forming  a  channel,  or  palTage,  through  which  all  European  fhips, 
in  their  voyage  to  and  from  India,  generally  fall,  unlefs  prevented  by 
^orms. 

Madagafcar  is  a  pleaHmt,  dehrabie,  and  fertile  country,  abounding 
in  fugar,  honey,  vines,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums,  corn,  cat- 
tle, fov/ls,  precious  floncs,  iron,  fome  filver,  copper,  fleel,  and  tin.  It 
affords  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  champaign  ; 
watered  with  numerous  rivers,  and  well  florcd  with  fiih.  The  air  is 
peneraliy  temperate,  and  faid  to  be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate. The  inhabitants  are  of  different  complexions  and  religions  : 
fome  white,  fome  negroes,  fome  Mahometans,  fome  pagans.  The 
whites,  and  thofc  of  a  tawny  complexion  who  inhabit  the  coaffs,  are 
defcended  from  the  Arabs,  as  is  evident  from  their  language,  and  their 
religious  rites  ;  but  here  are  no  mofques,  temples,  nor  any  ftated  wor- 
fhip,  except  that  they  offer  facrifices  of  beafts  on  particul^ir  occafions  ; 
as  when  lick,  when  they  plant  yams,  or  rice,  when  they  hold  their  Af- 
femblies,  circumcife  their  children,  declare  war,  enter  into  new-built 
houfes,  or  bury  their  dead.  Many  of  them  obferve  the  Jewifh  fab- 
bath,  and  give  fome  account  of  the  facred  hiflory,  the  cieation  and 
fall  of  man,  as  alfo  of  Noah,  Abraham,  Mofes,  and  David  ;  from 
whence  it  is  conjeftured  that  they  are  defcended  of  Jews  who  formerly 
fettled  here  ;  though  none  knows  how  or  when.  This  ifland  was  dif- 
covered  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  French  took  poffefTion  of  it  in 
1642  ;  but  the  people  ditliking  their  government,  were  driven 
out  in  1651  ;  fince  which  the  natives  have  had  the  fole  poffefhon  of 
the  ifland,  under  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  make  war  upon  one 
another  for  flaves  and  plunder. 

Mauritius,  or  Maurice,  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  who  firft 
touched  here  in  1598,  in  honour  of  prince  Maurice  their  ftadtholdcr  ; 
but  the  French  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  isle  of  France.  It  is 
fituated  in  eafl  Ion.  56,  fouth  lat.  20.  fouth  about  400  miles  caft  of  Mad- 
agafcar.    It   is   of  an  oval   form,   about   150  miles  rn  circumference, 
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with  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  holding  fifty  large  fhips,  fecure  againfe 
any  wind  that  blows*  and  loo  fathoms  deep  at  the  entrance.  The  cli- 
mate is  extremely  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  mountains,  of  which 
there  are  many,  and  fome  fo  high  that  their  tops  are  covered  with 
fnow,  produce  the  befh  ebony  in  the  world,  befides  various  othei 
kinds  of  valuable  wood,  two  of  which  greatly  refemble  ebony  in  qual- 
ity ;  one  red,  the  other  yellow  as  wax.  The  ifland  Is  watered  with 
feveral  pleafant  rivers  well  flocked  with  fifh  ;  and  though  the  foil  is 
none  of  the  moft  fruitful,  yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruit,  and 
feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle,  deer  goats,  and  fheep.  It  was  former- 
ly fubjeft  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  now  in  pofieflion  of  the  French. 

Bourbon.  The  Ifle  of  Eou^bon  is  fituated  in  eaft  Ion.  54,  foutk 
3at.  21,  about  300  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  about  90  miles 
round.  There  are  many  good  roads  for  fhipping  round  Bourbon, 
particularly  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  ;  but  hardly  a  fingle  harbour 
where  fhips  can  ride  fecure  againft  thofe  hurricanes  which  blow  du- 
ring the  monfoons.  Indeed  the  coaft  is  fo  furrounded  with  blind 
rocks,  funk  a  few  feet  below  the  water,  that  coafting  along  fhorc  is  at 
all  times  dangerous.  On  the  fouthern  cxtreniity  is  a  x'olcano,  which 
.continually  throws  out  fiames,  fmoke,  and  fulphur,  with  a  hideous 
roaring  noife,  terrible  in  the  night  to  mariners.  The  climate  here, 
though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being  refrefhed  with  cooling  gales, 
that  blow  morning  and  evening  from  the  fea  and  land  :  Sometimes, 
however,  terrible  hurricanes  fhake  the  whole  ifland  almoft  to  its  foun- 
dation ;  but  generally  without  any  other  bad  confequence  than  fright- 
ening the  inhabitants.  The  ifland  abounds  in  brooks  and  forings, 
?nd  in  fruits,  grafs,  and  cattle,  with  excellent  tobacco  (which  the 
French  have  planted  there,)  aloes,  white  pepper,  ebony,  palm,  and 
other  kinds  of  wood,  and  fruit-trees.  Many  of  the  trees  yield  odorif- 
erous gums  and  refins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excellent  fort  in 
preat  plenty.  The  rivers  are  well  flocked  with  fifh,  the  coaft  with 
land  and  fea  tortoifes,  and  every  part  of  the  country  ^yith  horned  cat- 
tle, as  well  as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergris,  coral,  and  the  moft  beauti- 
ful fhells,  arc  found  upon  the  fhore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle 
doves,  paroquets,  pigeons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye  and  pleafant  to  the  palate.  The  French  firfl  fettled 
here  in  the  year  1672,  after  they  were-driven  from  the  ifland  of  Mad- 
agafcar. They  have  now  fome  confiderable  towns  in  the  ifland,  with 
a  governor  ;  and  here  their  Eaft- India  fliips  touch  and  take  in  refrefh- 
ments. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fmall  iflands  about  Madagafcar,  and 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps,  but  no  where  de- 
fcribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eaftern  world  and  the  Indies,  we  now  turn 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Atlantic, 
an  immenfe  ocean,  lying  between  the  two  grand  divihons  of  the  globe, 
having  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  or  the  Old  World,  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
America,  or  the  New  World,  on  the  weft.  In  this  Ocean  on  the  Af- 
rican coaft  are  the  following  iflands  that  have  not  yet  been  defcribed, 
viz.  St.  Helena,  Afcenfion,  St.  Matthew,  St  Thomas,  &c.  Goree^ 
Capc-Verdj  the  Canary  and  Madeira  ifiands. 
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$T.  Helena.  The  fit  ft  idand  on  this  fide  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena, 
lituated  in  weft  Ion.  6-4,  fouth  lat.  16,  being  1200  miles  weft  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  and  1800  eaft  of  fouth  America.  The  iQand  is  a 
rock  about  21  miles  in  circumference,  very  high,  and  very  ftccp,  and 
only  acceffible  at  the  landing- 'ilace,  in  a  fmull  valley  at  the  eaft  (ide  of 
it,  which  is  defended  by  batteries  of  gums  planted  level  with  the  wat- 
er ;  and  as  the  waves  are  perpetually  daftiing  on  the  ftiore,  it  is  gen- 
erally difficult  landing  even  here.  There  is  no  other  anchorage  about 
the  ifland  but  at  Chappel  Valley  Bay  ;  and  as  the  wind  always  blows 
from  the  fouth-eaft,  if  a  fi-iip  over-ftioots  the  ifland  ever  fo  little,  flic 
cannot  recover  it  again.  The  Englifh  plantations  here  afford  pota- 
toes and  yams,  with  figs,  plantains,  bananas,  grapes,  kidncy-bCans, 
and  Indian  corn  :  of  the  laft,  however,  moft  part  is  dcftroyed  by  the 
rats,  which  harbour  in  the  rocks,  and  cannot  be  deftroyed  :  fo  that 
the  flour  they  ufe  is  almoft  wholly  imported  from  England  ;  and  in 
times  of  fcarcity  they  generally  eat  yams  and  potatoes  iuftead  of  bread. 
Though  the  ifland  appears  on  every  fide  a  hard  barren  rock,  vet  it  is 
agreeably  diverfified  with  hills  and  plains,  adorned  with  plantations 
of  fruit-trees  and  garden-ftufF.  They  have  great  plenty  of  hogs,  bul- 
locks, poultry,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  with  which  they  fupply  the 
failors,  taking  in  exchange  fliirts,  drawers,  or  any  light  cloths,  pieces 
of  callico,  filks,  muflins,  arrack,  fugar,  &c. 

St.  Helena  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on 
the  feftivalof  the  Emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  v/hofe  name  it  ftill  bears.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Portuguefe  ever  planted  a  colony  here  :  And  the  Englifli  Eaft-India 
company  took  polfelfion  of  it  in  1600,  and  held  it  without  interrup- 
tion till  the  year  1673,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife.  However, 
the  Englifli,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Munden,  recovered  it  again 
within  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  three  Dutch 
Eaft-India  (hips  that  lay  in  the  road.  There  are  about  200  families  in 
the  ifland,  moft  of  them  defcended  from  Englifli  parents.  The  Eaft- 
India  fliips  take  in  water  and  frefh  provi lions  here,  in  their  way  home  ; 
but  the  ifland  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  wind  fo  much  againft  them  outv/ard 
bound,  that  they  then  very  feldom  fee  it. 

The  company's  affairs  are  here  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-gov- 
ernor, and  ftore-keeper,  who  have  ftanding  falaries  allowed  by  the 
company,  befides  a  public  table  well  furnifhed,  to  which  all  comman- 
ders, mafters  of  fhips,  and  principal  paffengers  are  welcome. 

Ascension.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  7  deg,  40  min.  fouth  lat.  600 
miles  north  weft  of  St.  Helena  :  It  received  its  name  from  its  being 
difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  Afcenfion-day  ;  and  is  a  mountain- 
ous, barren  ifland,  about  20  miles  round,  and  uninhabited  ;  but  has  a 
fafe,  convenient  harbour,  where  the  Eaft-Indi*  fliips  generally  touch 
to  furnifli  themfelves  with  turtles  or  tortoifes,  which  are  very  plentiful 
here,  and  vaftly  large,  fome  of  them  weighing  above  an  hundred  pounds 
each.  The  failors  going  afliore  in  the  night-timCj  frequently  turn  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  on  their  backs  before  morning  ;  and  are  forae- 
times  fo  cruel,  as  to  turn  many  more  than  they  ufc  leaving  them  to  die 
on  the  fhore. 

St.  Matthrw.  This  is  a  fmall  ifland  lying  in  6-i  weft  Ion.  and  1-30 
fouth  lat.  300  miles  to  the  northeaft  of  Afcenfion,  and  was  alfo  difcov- 
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ered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  planted  and  kept  poflelTion  of  It  for  fonts 
•time  ;  but  afterwards  deferted  it,  this  ifland  now  remains  uninhabited, 
having  little  to  invite  other  nations  to  fettle  there,  except  a  fmali  lake 
of  frefh  water. 

The  four  following  iflands,  viz,  St.  Thomas,  Princes  Island,  An- 
NABOA,  and  Fbrnandopo,  are  fituated  in  the  gulph  of  Guinea,  be- 
tween Congo  and  Benin  ;  all  of  them  were  firft  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe, and  belong  flill  to  them  ;  they  furniih  fhipping  with  frelh  wa- 
ter and  provifions  as  they  pafs  by.  And  to  the  honor  of  the  Portu^ 
guefe  government,  and  difgrace  of  the  Weil-India  legillatures,  tliere 
are  15,000  Negro  Chriftians  in  St.  Thomas',  inftruftcd  to  read  and 
write,  who  daily  attend  divine  worlTiip,  clean  and  well  clothed. 

Cape  Verd  Isianbs.  Thefe  iflauds  are  fo  called  from  a  cape  of 
that  name  on  the  African  coaft,  near  the  river  Gambia,  over  againil: 
which  they  lie,  at  the  diftance  of  300  miles,  between  23  and  26  deg, 
weft  long,  and  24  and  18  deg.  north  lat.  They  were  difcovered  in  the 
year  1460,  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  are  about  20  in  number  ;  but  fome 
of  them  being  only  barren,  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  worth  notice. 
St.  Jago,  Bravo,  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavifta,  Sal,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Antonio,  are  the  moft  confiderable,  and  are 
fubjetf  to  the  Portuguefe.  Tlie  air,  generally  (peaking,  is  very  hot,  and 
in  fome  of  them  very  unwholefome.  They  are  inhabited  by  Europeans, 
or  the  defcendants  of  Europeans  and  negroes. 

St,  Jago,  where  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  refides,  is  the  moft  fruitful, 
belt  inhabited,  and  largeft  of  tlicm  all,  being  1,50  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, yet  it  is  mountainous,  and  has  much  barren  land  in  it.  Its  prod^ 
lice  is  fugar,  cotton,  fome  wine,  Indian  corn,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges  and 
other  tropical  fruits  ;  but  the  plant  of  moft  confequence  is  madder, 
which  grows  in  abundance  among  the  cliffs.  Here  is  plenty  of  roots, 
garden-ituffs,  hogs,  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettieft  green  mon- 
kies,  with  black  laces,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Baya,  or 
Praya  (famous  for  an  aftion  between  an  Englilh  and  French  fquadroa 
the  iaft  war)  fituated  011  the  eail  fide,  has  a  good  port,  and  is  feldom 
without  Ihips,  thofe  oatv/ard  bound  to  Guinea  or  the  Eaft-indies,  from 
England,  Holland  and  France,  often  touching,  here  for  water  and  re- 
freihments,' 

In  the  Ifland  of  Mayo,  or  May,  immenfe  quantities  of  fait  are  made 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun  from  the  lea  water,  which  at  fpring  tides,  is  re- 
ceived into  a  fort  of  pan,  formed  by  a  fandbank,  which  runs  along  the 
coaft  for  two  or  three  miles.  Here  the  Englifh  drive  a  confiderable 
trade  for  fait,  and  have  commonly  a  man  of  war  to  guard  the  vellels 
that  come  to  load  with  it,  which  in  fome  years  amount  to  a  hundred 
or  more.  The  fait  cofts  nothing,  except  for  raking  it  together,  wheel- 
ing it  out  of  th&pond,  and  carrying  it  on  alfes  to  the  boats,  which  is 
done  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Several  Englifh  fhips  come  hither  for  a 
freight  of  aifes,  which  they  carry  to  Barbadoes  and  other  Britifh  plan- 
tations. The  inhabitants  of  this  Ifland,  even  the  governor  and  priefts, 
are  all  negroes,  and  fpeak  the  Portuguefe  language.  The  negro  gover- 
nor expetts  a  fmall  prefent  from  every  commander  that  loads  fait,  and 
is  plealed  to  be  invited  aboard  their  fhips.  The  fea  water  is  fo  clear 
on  this  coaft,  that  an  Englifh  failor,  who  dropped  his  watch,  perceiv- 
ed it  at  the  bottom,  though  many  fathoms  deep,  and  had  it  brought  up 
by  one  of  the  natives,  who  arc  in  general  expert  at  diving.  The 
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The  iflavid  of  Fogd  is  remarkable  for  being  a  Volcano,  continually 
fending  up  lalphurcouj  cxlialations  ;  and  romctimes  the  flame  breaks 
forth  like  /Etna,  in  a  terrible  mannef,  throwing  out  pumice  lloncs 
that  annoy  all  tne  adjacent  parts. 

GoREfe  is  lituatcd  within  cannon  fhot  of  Cape  Vcrd,  N.  lat. 
14-43,  ^'  ^^"'  ^7-'0.  and  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch,  frctm  an  ifland 
and  town  of  the  lame  name  in  Holland.  It  is  a  (mall  fpot  not  ex- 
ceeding two  liriiles  in  circumference,  but  its  irHportarice  ariles  from  its 
fuuation  for  trade  io  near  Cape  Vcfd,  and  it  has  bcerl  therefore  a 
bone  of  contention  be'weten  European  nations.  It  was  firlt  poffcffed 
by  the  Dutch,  from  whom,  in  J663.  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  ;  but 
in  1665  it  was  retaken  by  the  Ddich,  ?.nd  in  1677  fubducd  by  the 
Frenchj  in  whole  pollefTion  it  remained  till  the  year  1759,  ^^hen  it 
was  reduced  by  commodore  Keppcl,  but  reftored  to  the  French  at 
Ihe  treatv  of  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by  the  En^hf).i  in  the 
lall  war,   but  again  i*ftored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

Canar  Es.j  rhe  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  Iilands, 
nre  feven  in  number,  and  fituated  between  12  and  ig  degrees  welt 
Ion.  and  between  27  and  zg  degrees  ilorth  iat.  about  150  m  les  fouth- 
welt  of  Morocco.  Their  particular  names  at-fe,  Pilmu,  ilero.  Go- 
meia,  Tencnffe,  Grand  Canaria,  Fuertuveniura,  and  Lani^arote. 
Theie  i Hands  enjoy  a  pure,  tertiperate  ?.;r,  arid  abouild  in  the  mo^  de- 
licious fruits,  elpecially  grapes,  which  produce  thufs  rich  wines  that 
obtain  the  name  of  the  Canarv,  whereof  the  greateit.  part  is  exported 
to  England,  Vvliich",  in  time  of  peace,  is  cornpated  at  teri  thoufand 
'  hogfiieads  annually.  Ihe  Canaries  aboursd  with  thole  beiuiiful- lit- 
tle birds  toat  hear  their  namcj  and  are  now  fo  common  and  fo  much 
admired  m  Europe  ;  but  their  Wild  notes  in  their  native  land  far  ex- 
cel thofe  in  a  cage  or  foreign  clim^. 

Grand  Canary^  which  communicates  its  hanit  tbths  whole,  is  about 
150  miles  in  circumference,  and  fo   extremely    fertile    as  to  produce 
tvvo  harvefts  m  the  year.     Teneriffe,  the  large!!;  of  thefe  Iflands  next 
to  thai  of  Grand    Canary,    is  about  1  _'6  miles  i^ound  ;   a  fertile  coun- 
try, abounding  in  corn-,  wine,   and  oil   ;    though  it  is  pretty  ri^uch  en- 
cumbered with  mouriiains,  particul^.rly  the  Peak.      Captain  Glafs  bb- 
ferves',  that  in  coming  in  u'ith  this  ifland,  in  clear  weaihfci",  the  Peak 
may  be  eafily  difcerned    at  120  miles  dillance,    and  in  failing  from  it 
at  150  miles.      The  Peak  '.^  an  afcent  in  the  foim  oF  i    fuj^ar  loaf,  a- 
bout  fiftefen  miles  in  circumference,  and  accordirig    tb  the  account  bf 
Sprat,    bifiiop    of    RochelLer^  publilhed  in  the   Philofophical  Tranf- 
bctions,  near  ihvee  miles  perpendiculat   ;    but  lately  alcertained    to  be 
tmly  13,265  feet;     This  mountain  is  a  volcinb,  and  forrletirncs  thrdU.-3 
but  fucii  quantities  of  falohur  and  me'ted  ore.  as  to  convert  the  rirh- 
fcft  lands  into  barren  delerts;     Thefe  iflands  were  firli  dilcdVercd  arid, 
planted  by  the  Carthagin-ans  ;   but  the  Romans  deUroying  that  ft^tc, 
»ul  a  Hop  to  the  navigation  on  the  wed  coafl  of  Afiica,  and  the  Ca- 
naries lay  concealed  fr«.«m  the  reft  of  the  world,  until  they  were  ^gain 
difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  yeaf  1405,    to  whom  they  (lili  be- 
long.     It  is  remarkable,  that   though  the    natives  referhbled  tile  Afri- 
cans in  thdr  (lature  and  (complexion,  when    the  Spaniards  firil  came 
amongithem,  their   language  was    fiiflerent    ^'-<>m    that  fpokch   on  the 
Continent  ;  they    retained  non«5  of   their  culfoms,  we^c  malters  of  no 
jcience,  dn<{  did  not  know  there  was  any  country  in  the  v/otid  oefidc* 
their  own.  l  ^^  ^  J  Madeiraj.j 
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Made  IRAS. 3  The  three  iflands  called  the  Madeiras,  are  fituated, 
according  to  the  author  of  Anfon's  voyage,  in  a  fine  climate  in  32-27 
north  lat.  and  from  »8-3o  to  19-30  wefl  Ion.  about  ibo  miles  north 
of  the  Canaries,  and  as  many  well  of  Salleein  Morocco.  The  largeft, 
from  which  the  relt  derive  the  general  name  of  Madeiras,  or  rather 
Mattera,  on  account  of  its  being  formerly  almoft  covered  with  wood, 
is  about  7,5  miles  long,  60  broad,  and  180. in  circumference.  It  is 
compofed  of  one  continued  hill,  of  a  conftderablc  height,  extending 
from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  declivity  of  whichj  on  the  fouth  fide,  is  culti- 
vated and  intdrfperfed  with  vineyards  ;  and  in  the  midft  of  this  flope 
the  merchants  have  fixed  their  country  feats,  which  form  a  very 
agreeable  pfofpeft.  There  is  Ibut  one  conliderablc  towti  in  the  wholei 
ifland,  which  is  named  fonchial,  feated  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay  ;  towards  the  fea^  it  is  defended  by  ai 
high  wall,  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is 
poflible  for  a  boat  to  land  ;  and  even  here  the  beach  is  covered  with 
large  ftones,  and  a  violent  furf  continually  beats  upon  it. 

Though  tnis  ifland  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  ySt 
it  lay  concealed  for    many  generations,  and  was  at  length  dilcovered 
by  the  Portuguefe  iti  1519? ;  but  othets  affert  that  it  was  firft  difcover- 
edby  an  Englidkm'an,  in  the   year  134^.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Por- 
tuguefe took  poflefTion  of  it,  and  are  Itill  aimoll  the  only  people  who 
inhabit   it;     The    Portuguefe,   at  their  firft  landing,   finding  it  littlii: 
better  than  a  thick  foreft,  rendered  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation 
by  fetnng  fire  to  tliis  wood  ;  and  it  is  nov?  very  fertile,  producing  in 
great  abundance  the  richeft  wine,    fugar,    the  moft  delicate  fruits,  ef- 
pecially    oranges,  lemons,    and  pomgranates    ;    together    with  corn, 
noney,  and  wax  ;   it  abounds  alfo  with   boars  and  other  wild  beafts, 
and  with  all  forts  of  fowls,    befides   numerous   groves  of  tedar  trees, 
and  thtofe  that  yield  dragon's  blood,  mallic,  and  other  gums.    The  in- 
habitants of  this  ifle  make  the  belt  fweetmeats  in  the  world,  and  fuc- 
ceed  wonderfully    in   preferving  citrons  and  orangfcs,  and  in  making 
marmalade  and  perfumed  paftes,  which  exceed  thofeof  Genoa.    The 
fugar  they  make  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  fmells  naturally  of  violets. 
This  indeed  is  laid  to  be  the  fii-ft  place  in  the  Weft  where  that  man- 
iafa6lure  was  let  on  foot,-  and  from  thence  it  was   tarried  to  the  Bra- 
fils  in  America.     The   Portuguefe    not    finding    it  fo  profitable  as  at 
firft,  ha7e  pulled  up  the  greatell  part  of  their  fugar  canes,  and  planted 
vineyards    fri   their    ftead,    which  produce  ieveral  forts  of  excellent 
wine,  particularly  that  which  bears  the  name  of   the  ifland,  malmfey, 
And  tent  ;  of  all  tvhich  the  inhabitants  make  and  fell  prodigious  quan- 
tities..    No  lefs  ihan  20,000  hogfheads  of  Madeira,  it  is  faid,  are  year- 
ly exported,  the  greateft  part  to  the  Weft  Indies,  efpeeially  to  Barba- 
does,  the  Madeira  win6  not  only  enduring  a  hot  climate    bettsr  than 
any  other,  but  even  being  improved  when  expofed  to  the  fun  in  bar- 
rels after  the  bung  is  taken  out.     It  is  faid  no  venomous   animal  can 
live  here.     Of  the  two  other  iflands,  one  is  called  Port  Santo,  whicH 
lies  at  a  fmall  diftancefrom  Madeira,  is  about  eight  miles  in  compafsj 
and  extremely  fertile.     It  has  very   gcbd   harbours,  wliere  fhips  may 
ride  with  fafety  againft  all  winds,  except  the   foulhweft  ;  and  is  fre- 
quented by  Indiamen   outward  and  homeward  bound.     The  other 
ifland  is  aix  inconfidci able  barren  rock. 
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Azores/]  Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  we  clofc  the  ac- 
count of  Africa,  we  continue  our  courfe  weflward  through  this  im- 
rnenfe  ocean,  which  brings  us  to  the  Azores,  or,  as  thry  are  called,  the 
Weftern  Iflands,  that  are  fituated  between  2.^  and  32  degrees  weft 
Ion.  and  between  37  and  40  degrees  north  lat.  goo  n^ilcs  weft  of  Por- 
tugal, and  as  many  eaftof  Newfoundland,  lying  almoft  in  the  midway 
between  Europe  and  America.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  are 
named  Santa  Maria,  St.  Miguel  or  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  St.  George, 
Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo.  They  were  difcovcrcd  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  by  Jofhua  Vander  Berg,  a  merchant 
of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  who  in  a  voyage  to  Lifoon,  was  by  ftrcfs  oJF 
weather  driven  to  thefe  iflands,  which  he  found  deftitute  of  inhabit' 
tants,  and  called  them  the  Flemifh  Iflands.  On  his  arrival  at  Lifbon, 
he  boafled  of  this  difcovery,  on  which  the  Portuguefe  fet  fail  immedi- 
ately, and  took  pofl^eflion  of  them,  to  whom  they  {till  belong,  and 
were  called  in  general  the  Azores,  from  the  great  number  of  hawks 
and  falcons  found  among  them.  All  thefe  iflands  enjoy  a  very  clear 
and  fcrene  fky,  with  a  falubrious  air  ;  but  are  espofed  to  violent  earth< 
quakes,  from  which  they  have  frequently  fuffcred  ;  and  alfo  the  in- 
undations of  furrounding  waves.  They  are,  however,  extremely  fer- 
tile in  corn,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  ;  alfo  in  cattle,  fowl,  and 
fifh  It  is  faid  that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animals  breed  on 
the  Azores,  and  that  if  carried  thither  they  will  expire  in  a  few 
hours, 

St.  Michael,  which  is  the  largeft,  being  near  100  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  ancf 
plundered  by  the  Englilh  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Tercera 
is  the  mod  irnportant  of  thefe  iflands,  on  account  of  its  harbour, 
which  is  fpacious,  and  has  good  anchorage,  but  is  expofed  to  the 
foutheaft  winds.  It  is  generally  vifited  by  their  homeward  bound 
fleets  from  Brazil,  Africa,  and  the  Eafl.  Indies.  Its  capital  town, 
Angra,  contains  a  cathedral  and  five  churches,  and  is  the  rcfidcnce 
of  the  governor  of  thefe  iflands,  a$  well  as  the  bifhop. 
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NEW     DISCOVERIES. 

IN  this  pi  ape,  I  (hall  mention  thofe  only  which  have  been  made  la 
the  eaftern  hcniifphefe,  having  given  an  account  of  the  others  at  the 
clofeof  our  defcription  of  America.  The  parts  difcovered  in  this 
hemifphere  that  merit  partioiilar  notice,  are  New  Holland,  New 
Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland.  We  (hall  alio  hers  add  4 
Hiore  particular  account  cf  the  Sandwich  I  (lands.  

CONTINENT  pr    NEW   HOLLAND. 

Situation  andExTENT. 

Length      I  2400    r^^etween    i  ^^^°  ^"'^  '^3^  ^'  ^°"* 
Breadth    §  2300  \  (.     1 1°  and     43°S.  Lat. 

IT  lies  S,  E.  of  the  illand  of  Java,  and  South  of  New  Guinea,  in 
the  Great  South  Sea.  For  more  than  a  century  after  its  {iril  dilcov- 
ery  by  the  Dutch,  in  1616,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  a  vail  fouth- 
ern  Cqpti.Tcnt,  the  cxiftence  of  which  'had  been  a  favourite  idea  with 
iijany  experienced  navigators.  The  great  extent  of  New  Holland, 
gives  it  an  unqueftionabic  claim  to  the  name  of  CoNTi  N  E  rJT. 

The  principal  Capes  are  Cape  York,  and  South  Cape,  which  form 
the  extreme  N.  and  S.  points  of  the  Continent.  Between  thcie  Capes, 
along  the  Earterii  fiiore,  are  Cape  Flattery,  Cape  Glouceftcr,  Cape 
Townfend,  Sandv  Cape,  Srnokely  Cape,  and  Cape  Howe.  1  lie  mofy 
noted  Bays  are  Botany  Bay  on  the  Eail  fide  ot  the  Continent,  Rate- 
nnan  i3ay.  fouih  of  it.  and  Glafs  houle  Bay,  Harvey'^,  Keppel,  Hali- 
fax, and  Trinity  Bays,  all  between  Botany  Bay,  and  York  Cape,  on 
the  Eaftern  fliore.  Shjrk  Bay  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  ^he  Continent, 
about  fouth  lai,  25'',  The  capacious  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  dilcoverecf 
in  i6t8,  lies  on  the  Nortli  ;  Ybik  Cape,  and  /^rneim's  land,  make  the 
two  points  of  it. 

Tbe  whole  Eaftern  coaft  of  this  Continent,  except  the  very  Southf 
cm  point,  was  difcoveied  and  explored  by  Caj-t.  Cuok)  in  I/70,  anci 
is  called  New  South  Wales.  It  is  claimed  by  England  oh  ilVe  old 
principle  of  prior  diicovei-y. 

From  want  of  opportunity  to  examine,  no  confiderahle  rivers  have 
yet  been  difcovered  ;  but  liom  the  appearance  of  the  country,  it  is 
conjetlured  that  it  is  well  w  atered.  Two  kinds  of  Gum  ^re  produc- 
eid  here,  called  red  and  yellow  Gums  ;  the  former  ielembies  lan^^uis 
Draionis.  but  is  perfcclly  fuluble  in  water.  It  is  d'awn  Irum  thie  tree 
by  tapping,  or  taken  out  of  the  veins  of  the  wood,  when  diy, 
iri  which  it  is  copioully  diftiibuted.  It  is  a  very  powgi  lul  rem- 
edy in  the  diffenlary. 

The  yellow-  Gum,  as  it  is  called,  is  flriflly  refm,  not  being  at  all 
fo|uble  in  water  :  It  has  the  relemblance  of  Ganvboge,  but  has  not 
the  properly  of  ftaining.  The  pl<)nt  that  produces  it  is  low  and  fmall, 
\vith  long  grafTy  leaves';  but  tbe  fruclification  of  it  flioots  cut  in  ai 
lingular  manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on  a  fmgle  Ibaight 
ilem,  to  the  height  of  twr've  or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  Hem,  which 
is  like  fome  cf  the  Reed  Clafs,  the  natives  ufually  make  their  fpears. 
The  refin  is  generally  dug  up  out  of  the  foil,  under  the  tree,  not  ed- 
it fled  from  !t,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which  Taliiman  calls  "  Gum 
Lie  of  the  Groundo'  .         .         •  There 


NEW      DISCOVERIES.  [525] 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  birds  and  animals  found  here,  fevcral 
pf  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  this  place,  were  non  delciipts.* 

The  Natives  go  always  uncovered,  although  it  is  oblervcd  they 
fjffer  fometimes  from  the  cold.  Thofe  on  the  borders  of  the  fea 
t,oaIl  {ublid  principally  on  hlh.  On  that  part  of  the  coaft  whicli 
the  Engl  fn  have  invaded,  the  natives  have  retired,  and  from  ac- 
counts, are  much  diftreffed  for  piovifion.  A  kind  of  twine  is  man- 
ufa6tured  among  them,  which,  wilii  their  fifliing  nets,  is  very  neatly 
made  from  the  flax  plant.  This  plant  ptomifes  to  be  very  valuable 
for  the  purpofe  of  making  cordage,  and  the  fmefl  manufadures.  It 
grows  in  Norfolk  ifland  (a  fmall  iQand  N.  W.  of  New  Holland,  on 
which  the  Englifh  are  likewife  making  a  fetilcmeni)  in  great  plenty 
and  with  fuch  luxuiiance  as  to  reach  tne  height  of  eight  tcet. 

Their  cutting  implements  aie  made  of  itone.  Several  figures  of 
animals,  of  fhields  and  weapons,  and  even  ol  men,  have  been  leen 
carved  upon  the  rocks  rouglily,  indeed,  but  fufficienily  well  executed 
to  indicate  the  objeft  intended  by  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hills,  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  affumed  by  them,  when  thty  be- 
gin to  dance,  executed  in  a  ftiU  lyperiour  llile.  That  the  arts  of  im- 
ijtation  (hould  tiius  precede  in  any  degree  thole  of  necefTuy,  items  to 
be  an  exception  to  the  rules  laid  down  m  theory  for  the  progiefs  of 
invention.  Though  the)  have  made  no  attempts  towards  clothing 
themlelves,  they  arc  bv  no  means  infenfible  of  the  cold,  and  appear 
very  much  to  diflike  the  rain.  During  a  {hower,  they  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  cover  their  heads  with  pieces  of  hark,  and  to  fliiver  ex- 
ceedingly. Their  method  of  kindling  fiie  is  probably  very  labori- 
ous, as  thisy  are  rarely  feen  without  a  fire  adlually  made,  or  a  piece  of 
burning  wood  whi.ch  they  carry  with  them  fiom  place  to  place,  and 
even  in  their  canoes.  The  perpetual  fires  which  in  fome  countries 
formed  a  part  of  the  national  religion,  had  perhaps  no  other  origiri 
than  a  fimilar  inability  to  produce  it  at  pleaiure,  and  if  we  fuppolc 
the  original  flame  to  have  been  made  from  lightning,  the  fiftion  of  its 
coming  down  from  heaven,  will  be  found  to  deviate  very  little  from 
the  truth. 

In  Mav,  i7i^7,  the  Britifh  government  fitted  out  a  fquadron  of 
eleven  velTels,  with  S^p  convi6ls,  under  the  the  command  of  Arthur 
i'hillip,  £(q.  in  oraer  to  form  a  fettlement  on  this  Continent.  Thq 
situation  determined  upon  has  been  named  Port  Jackfon  ;  fouth  lat. 
^2^52',  ea{f  Ion.  from  Grenwich,  159"^  t§'  30'.  This  place  is  about 
4)  mrles  from  Botany  Bay,  and  has  a  haibour  capable  of  containing 
jooo  fail  of  the  line  in  perfect  fecurity.  A  plan  of  a  town  has  been 
regularly  laid  out,  and  from  the  latefl  accounts,  the  profpedl  wa^  flat- 
tering to  the  new  fettlers. 

On  the  firil  arrival  of  the  Englifh,  the  natives  were  found  amica- 
ble, hofpitable,  unaccuflomed  to  atl  with  treachery,  or  to  take  tha. 
leafl  advantage,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  this  har- 
mony from  being  interrupted  ;  but  fiom  lome  difagreement  with  in- 
dividuab,  or  what  is  more  probable,  a  diflike  of  the  encroachments  on 
iheir  territories,  they  appear  to  avoid  any  intcncourfc  with  their  new 
neighbour;. 

The 
*  The  reader  will  find  cuts,  and  a  defcription  of  a  number  of  thefe  animals 
and  birds,  in  "  The  Voyage  of  Governour  Pluhp  to  Botany  Ba>,"  published 
by  John  Stockdalc,  London,  iu  1790, 


f^a^J  NEW      DISCOVERIES. 

The  natives,  like  all  other  barbarous  nations,  have  feme  cufloHiS 
|>eculiar  to  themfelves.  Governour  Phillip,  in  the  interviews  he  had 
•with  the  natives,  obferved  that  the  women  in  general  had  loft  twQ 
joints  from  the  little  finger  of  their  left  hands.  He  was  not  able  to 
find  out  the  occafion  of  this  mutilation,  but  noticed  that  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  females.* 

The  men  are  diflinguifhed  in  a  different  manne;' :  Their  finger? 
are  not  mutilated,  but  moft  of  them  want  the  right  front  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw.  They  alfo  have  a  cuftom  of  perforating  the  cartilage 
that  divides  the  nollrils,  and  thrufting  through  it  a  longboneor  ftick. 

The  women  are  not  treated  with  much  tendprncfs  ;  and  are  kept 
in  great  fubordination  by  their  hufaands.  They  appear  to  be  em^ 
ployed  chiefly  in  the  canoes,  in  which  women  have  frequently  bceti 
leen  with  young  children  at  the  breaft. 

The  inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  and  are  pf  a  chocolatp  colour^ 
middle  flature,  and  verv  aclive  and  courageous.  Their  food  is  chiefs 
ly  fifh,  birds  of  various  kinds,  yams,  ftuit,  and  the  flefh  of  the  Kan- 
guroo,  an  aniroal  r^fembling  the  OpolFum,  and  peculiar  to  this  Con- 
tinent. Their  weapons  are  Ipears  and  lances  of  different  kinds,  \yhich 
tKey  throw  with  great  dexterity.  They  alfo  ufe  fhiclds  of  an  oblong 
form,  made  of  bark. 
•  -THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

THIS  name  was  given  by  Captain  Cook,  to  a  clufter  of  iflands,  the 
moft  northerly  of  which  was  feen  by  Quiros,  the  Spanifh  navigator^ 
in  1606,  and  by  him  named  Tierra  clel  Efpiritu  Santo.  From  that 
time,  till  Bougainville's  voyage  in  1768,  and  Capt.  Cook's  voyage  in 
the  Endeavour,  in  1769,  this  land  was  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  a  great 
fouthern  Continent,  called  Ttrra  Aufirahi  incognita.  But  when  Capt. 
Cook  had  failed  round  New  Zealand,  and  along  the  eallern  coaft  of 
New  Holland,  this  opinion  was  fully  confuted.  On  his  next  voyage, 
in  the  Refolution,  he  refolved  to  explore  thofe  parts  accurately  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  1774,  befides  afcertaining  the  extent  and  fituation  of 
thcfe  lOands,  he  difcovered  feveral  in  the  group,  VN^hich  were  before 
unknown.  The  New  Hebrides  are  fnuated  between  the  latitudes  of 
j4°  29',  and  20°  4'  fouth  ;  and  between  i6g°  41',  and  i>o'^  21'  eaft  lon- 
gitude. They  confifl  of  the  following  iflands,  fome  of  which  have  re- 
ceived names  from  the  different  European  navigators,  and  others  re- 
ii'in  the  names  which  they  bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  Tierra  del 
Efpiritu  Santo,  Mallicolla,  St.  Bartholomew,  1  Re  of  Lepers,  Aurora, 
Whitfuntidc,  Ambrym,  Immer,  Apeee,  Three  Hills,  Sandwich,  Mon- 
tagu, Hinchinbrook,  Shepherd,  Eorrpmanga,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and 
Tanna. 

Not  far  diftant  from  the  New  Hebrides,  and  fouthweflward  pf 
'them,  lies  New  C>.ledonia,  a  very  large  ifland,  firft  difcovered  by 
Capt.  Cook,  in  1774.  It  is  about  87  leagues  long,  but  its  breadth  is 
not  confiderable,  nor  any  where  exceeds  ten  leagues.  It  is  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  ftout,  tall,  well  proportioned  Indians,  of  a  fwarthy  or 
dark  chefnut  brown.  A  few*  leagues  diftant  are  two  fmall  iflands, 
Calltd  the  Iflands  of  Pines,  and  Botany  Ifland. 

NEW 

*  Patterfon,  in  his  Travels  in  Africa,  tells  us  thdt  he  met  with  a  tribe  of 
Hottentots  near  Orange  Hirer,  all  of  whom  had  loft  the  tirft  joint  of  their 
little  finger  :  The  reafon  they  gave  for  cutting  it  otf  wat,  that  it  was  a  cure 
for  a  particular  ficknefs  to  whicli  they  were  fubjea  when  young.  It  would 
be  acurious  coincidence  fhould  it  be  difcovered  that  the  natives  ot  New  lloU 
laud  do  it  fur  any  fimilar  reaion. 


NE\V     DISCOVERIES.  [527] 

NEW    GUINEA, 

Till  the  late  difcoverics,  was  thought  to  be  the  north  coin:  of 
in  extend  ve  continent,  and  to  be  joined  to  New  Holland  ;  but  Capt. 
Cook  difcovered  a  ftrait  between  them  which  runs  northeaft,  through 
V/hich  he  failed.  Thus  it  was  found  to  be  a  long  narrow  ifland,  ex- 
tending north  eaft,  from  the  fetond  degree  of  louth  latitude  to  the 
twelfth,  and  frotii  one  hundred  and  thirty  one,  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  ea(l  longitude  ;  but  in  one  part  it  does  not  appear  to  b« 
above  fifty  miles  broad.  The  country  conf.fls  of  k  mixture  of  very 
high  hills  and  vallies,  interlperled  with  groves  of  cocoa  nut  trees, 
plantains,  bread  fruit,  and  moft  of  the  trees,  fhruhs,  and  plants,  that 
are  found  in  the  other  South  Sea  iflands.  It  affords  from  the  fea  a 
variety  of  delightful  profpefts.  The  inhabitants  make  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  as  the  New  Hollanders  on  the  other  hdc  the  firaits. 

North  of  New  Guinea,  is  Nev."  BritaiI^,  which  is  htuated  in  th« 
4th  degree  of  Ibuth  latitude,  and  i^^°  19',  ealt  longitude  from  Green- 
wich. It  was  fuppoled  to  be  part  of  an  imaginary  Continent,  till 
Capt.  Danlpier  found  it  to  be  an  ifland,  ^d  failed  through  a  fljait 
which  divides  it  from  New  Guinea.  Capt.  Carteret,  in  his  voyaoe 
tound  the  worldj  1767,  found  that  it  was  of  much  Icfs  extent  than  it 
Vas  till  theh  imagined  to  be,  by  failing  through  another  ftrait  to  the 
north,  which  feparates  it  from  a  long  ifland,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  New  Ireland.  There  are  many  high  hills  in  New  Britain, 
and  it  abounds  with  large  and  (lately  trees.  To  the  eallward  of  New 
Britain,  and  in  both  the  above  ftr^its,  are  many  iflands,  moft  of  which 
arc  faidto  be  ejitreiriely  fertile,  and  to  abound  with  plantains  and  co- 
coa nut  trees. 

N  E  W    I  R  E  L  A  N  D 

Extends  in  length,  frorh  the  north  eafl  to  the  fouth  eaft,  about  two 
hundred  and  feventy  miles,  but  is  in  general  very  narrow.  It  abounds 
with  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  and  with  many  pigeons,  parrotsj 
rooksi  and  other  birds.  The  inhabitants  are  black,  and  woolly  head- 
fed,  like  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  but  have  not  like  them,  flat  nol'es  and 
thick  lips.  Northv/eflward  of  New  Ireland,  a  cluRcr  of  iflands  was 
feen  by  Capt.  Carteret,  lying  very  near  each  other,  and  fuppoled  to 
fconfill  of  twenty  or  thirty  in  number.  One  of  thcfe,  which  is  of  a 
very  confiderable  extent,  was  named  Nc.v  HanDver;  but  the  reft 
of   the    clufter  received   the   name    of  the  Admiralty    Islands* 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS, 
BESIDES  the  voyages  already  mentioned,  another  voyage  waS 
performed  by  Capt.  Cook  and  Capt.  Clerke,  in  the  Refolution  and 
Difcovery,  during  the  years  1776,  1777.  1778,  and  1779,  '"  fcarch  of 
a  north  weil  paUage  between  the  Continents  of  Afia  and  Amerita. 
After  they  had  anived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hbpe,  they  proceeded 
from  thence  to  New  Plolland  :  In  this  ccurfe  ihey  dilcovered  two 
iflands,  which  Capt;  Cook  called, I'rince  Edward's  iileSi  The  largcft 
ibout  15  leagues  in  circuit,  is  in  lat.  46^53'foufh,  Ion.  37°  .^6':  Ihc 
other  about  g  leaguesTn  circuit,  lat.  ^6'^  /{&  and  long.  2'^"  8',  E.  both 
barren  and  almoft  covered  with  fnow.  Ero.m  thence  ihey  proreecied 
to  New  Zealand,  and  afterwards  they  vifited  (he  Friendly  and  the  So- 
ciety IHes.  In  January  1777,  th?y  arrived  at  (he  Sandwich  ifle?,  which 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  are  fituated  between  22°  15'  and  18*' 53' N. 
lat.     The  air  of  thefe  iljands  is  in   general  falubrious,    ar:d  many   of 

the 
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the  vegetable  produftions  ard  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Ifles.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  middle  fize,  ftout  and  well 
made,  and  their  complexion  in  general  a  brown  olive.  Owhyhee  is 
in  circumference  about  300  Englifh  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  computed  at  150.000-  The  others  are  large  and  well  peo- 
pled. The  natives  are  defcribed  as  of  a  mild  and  friendly  temper 
and  carriage,  and  in  hofpitality  to  flrangers  n(it  exceeded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Friendly  IQes.  On  the  7th  of  t^ebruary,  being  nearly 
in  lat.  44°  33'  north,  and  Ion.  235°  3G'  eafb,  they  law  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  bearing  north  cait. 

Capt.  Cook,  afterwards  difcovered  Kin,';  George's  Sound,  which  ie 
fituated  on  the  north  welt  coai^  of  America,   and  is  extenfive  ;     that 
part  of   it  where  the   fhips  under  his  command  anchored,    is  in    lat. 
49°  3^'  north,  and  Ion.  233''  28'  eaft.  The  whole  found  is  furrounded 
by  high  land,  which  in  lome  places  appears  very  broken  and  rugged, 
and  is   in  general  covered  ^vith  wood  to  the  very    top.     They  found 
the  inhabitants  here  rather  below  the  middle  fize,  and  their  complex- 
ions   approaching  to  a    copper  colour.     On  the   12th  of   May,  they 
difcovered    Sandwich    Sound,     in    lat.   59°    54'   north.      The    har- 
bour in    which    the    fhips    anchored,    appeared    to   be    almoft   fur- 
rounded  with  high  land,  which    was   covered  with  fnow  ;  and  here 
thev  were  vifited    by  fome  of  the  Americans  in   their  canoes.     They 
afterwards  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Unalafchka,   and  after  their  de- 
parture from  thence  Hill  continued  to  trace  the  coafl.     They    arrived 
on  the  20th  of  Auguft  1  778,  in  lat.  70  deg.  54  min.    Ion.  1 94  deg.  55 
min.  where  they  found  themfelves  almoft    furrounded  with  ice,    and 
the  farther  they  proceeded  to  the  ealtward,  the  clolerthe  ice  became 
compafted.     They  continued  labouring    among  the  ice   till  the  25th, 
when  allorm  came  on,  which  made  it  dangerous  for  them  to  proceed  ; 
and  a   confultation  was  therefore  held  on  board   the  Rciolution,  as 
foon  as  the  violence  of    the  gale  abated,  when  it  was  refolved,  that  as 
this  paffage  was  imprafticable   for  any  ufeful  purpofe  of  navigation, 
which  was  the  great  objeft  of  the  voyage,  it  fhould  be  prolecuted    no 
farther  ;   and  efpecially   on  account  of  the   condition  the  fhips  were 
in,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  their  great  didance  from  any  knowri 
place  of    refrefhment.     The   voyage,  indeed,  afforded  fufficient  evi- 
dence,   that   no    pra6licable   palTage  exifts  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  towards  the  North  ;    and  this  voyage  alfo  afccriained 
the  weftern  boundaries  of  the  great  continent  of  America.     On  their 
return  it  unfortunately  happenec^,  that  the  celebrated  and  able  navga- 
-tor,  Capt,  Cook,    was  killed  in  an  affray  with   the  natives,  by  an  a£i 
of  ludden  refentment  and  fear,  rather  than  from  a  bad  difpofition,  oh 
the  ifland  of  Owhyhee,  the  largeft  of  the  Sandwich  ifies,  on  the  t^i% 
of  February  1779  ;    and  his  death  was  univerfally  regretted,  not  only 
in  Great  Britain,  but  alio  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  thofe  to  whom 
his    merits    and  public  fervices    wore  known.     In  his  lall  voyage  he 
had  explored  the  coaft  of   America,  from  42  deg.  27   min.  to  70  deg. 
40  min.  57  fee.  north.     After  the  death  of  Capt.  Cook,  the  command 
devolved  on  Capt.  Clerke,  who  died  at  fea  on  his  return  to  the  fouth- 
ward  on  the  22d  day  of  Augufl  1779.     The  two  fliips  returned  homfe 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  HopCj  and  on  the  ^ih  of  Oflobei:  17S6,  anehor* 
ed  at  the  Nore* 
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GEOGRAPHICAL     TABLE. 


Containing  the  Nanies  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Cities,  Towns,  Sca«,  Gulfs, 
Bays,  Straits,  Capes,  and  other  remarkable  Places,  in  the  known  WorW. 
Colleded  from  the  moft  autiientic  Charts,  Maps,  and  Obfervations, 


Namei  of  Places.        Provinces. 


A  Bbeville 
■Ix.    Aberdeen 

Picardy 

Aberdeenfiiire 

Abo 

Finland 

Acapulco 

Mexico 

Achem 

Samatra 

Adrianopk 

Romania 

Adriatick  fea,or 
Gulf  of  Venice 

Between 

Adventure  (Ifle) 

Pacific 

Agde 

Languedoc 

Agen 

Guienne 

St.  Agnes  (lights) 

Scillies 

Agra 

Agra 

Air 

Airfliire 

Aik 

Provence 

Albany 

New  York 

Alby 

Languedoc 

Aleppo 

Syria 

Alexandretta 

Syria 

Alexandria 

Lower  Egypt 

Alexandria 

Virginia 

Algiers 

Algiers                 ' 

Amboyna 

Amboyna  Ifle 

Ambrym  Ifle 

South 

Amiens 

Picardy 

Amsterdam 

Holland 

Amfterdam 

Ifle 

Ancona 

Maich  ofAncona 

Angra 

Tercera  Ifle 

Annapolis 

Maryland 

Antigua   (Saint 

Antigua  Ifle 

John's  town) 

Antioch 

Syria 

Antwerp 

Hrabant 

Apae  (Ifle) 

Pacific 

Archangel 

Dwina 

Archipelago 

Iflands  of  Greece 

Afcenfion  Ifle 

Aftracan 

Aftracan 

Athens 

Achaia 

Augurta 

Georgia 

St.  Auguftia 

Madagafcac 

Augultine 

E.  Florida 

AVA 

Ava 

Avignon 

Provence 

Aurora  l(lf 

South 

Na 


Countries. 

France 
Scotland 
Sweden 
North 
Eafl  Indies 
Turkey 
Italy    and 
Turkey 
Ocean 
France 
France 

Atlantic  ocean 
Eaft  India 
Scotland 
France 
United  States 
France 
Turkey 
Turkey 
Turkey 
United  States 
Barbar)' 
Eaft  India 
Pacific  bcean 
France 
Netherlands 
Pacific  ocean 
Italy 

Atlantic  ocean 
U.  States 
Carib.  fea 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Ocean 

Ruflia 

Europe 

South  Atlantic 

Ruflia 

Turkey 

United  States 

South  Indian  fea 

North 

Eaft  India 

Fiance 

Pacific  oceaa 


Quarter. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

America 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

N.  America 

Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 

Ocean 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Africa 

America 

AiJa 

Europe 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

.57-?. n  N. 
60-27  N. 

17-10  N. 

5.22  N. 

42-00  N. 


L0T)g. 

D.  M. 

i°54'E. 
1-40W. 

42-1  8    E> 

1 01 -20  W. 
9,5-29  E, 
26-30  E. 


Mediterranean  Sea. 


17-05  S. 
43-1 8  N. 

44-12  N. 
49-56  N. 
26-43  N. 
55-3^  N- 
43-3'  M- 
42-48  N. 

43-55  ^J- 
35-45  N- 
36-35  N. 
31-11  N. 
38-45 N. 
36-49  N. 
4-25  S. 
16-09  Si 

49-53  N. 
52-22  N. 
21-C9  S. 

43-37  >'. 
38-39  N. 
39-02  N. 
1 7-04  N. 


144-12  W. 

3-33  E. 

0-40  E. 

6-41  W, 

76-49  E; 

4-35  ^v. 

5-31   E. 

7  3-30  W. 

2-J3  E. 

37-25  E, 

36-25  E. 

30-21   E- 

77-10  W, 

2-17  E. 

127-25  E. 

168-17   E. 

2-22  E. 

4-49  E. 
174-51  W. 

13-35  E- 
2  7-07  W. 
7  6-40  W. 
62-04  w. 


36-30  N.  36 
51-13  N*.  04. 
16-46  S.  i68- 
64-3  ^N.       38- 

Mediterranean 

7.56  X. 
46-00  N. 
38-05  N. 
33-39  >J- 

23-35  s. 

»9-5i  N. 
20-20  N. 
43-57  N- 


43 
81 

95- 
04 

i6» 


-40  E. 

27  a.. 

.32  E. 

59  £• 
Sea. 

.27  W- 

-00  E. 

-57  E. 

9W. 

.3  E. 
-40  W. 
.35  E. 

-53  £• 
>S2  £. 


5^2 

Names  oj  Places. 

BAgdad 
Balafore 
Balbec 
Baldivia 
Baltic  lea 
Baltimore 
Baibudd  iQe 
Barceiona 
Bafil 

BaiTeterre 
Bafioia 
Baftia 
Batavia 
Bath 

Bay  of    Bifcay 
Bay  of  Bengal 
Bayeux 
Bayonne 
Beifail 
Belgrade 
Bencoolen 
Bender 
Bennington 
Berlin 
Bermudas 
Bern 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Bilboa 
Birmingham 
Black, i:^A7V;f,fea 
BoVhar:a 
Bohibola 
Bologna 
Bolo^ne 
Bolfcheriflcoi 
Bombay 
Borroiighfton- 
Bofton        [nel's 
Boston 
Bourbon  Iflc 
Bouideaux 
Breda 
Bremen 

E  R  E  S  I-  A  U 

B.eit 

Bridgetown 

Briftol 

Britifli  fea 

Bitiges 

Brnnfw  ick 

Bruircls 

Bad  a 

Buciios  Ayres 

Biikarart 

Burlington 

CAbclloport 
Cachao 
Cadiz 
Caen 
Cagliari 
Cahors 
Cairo 
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Provinces. 

Eyraca  Arabia 
Orixa 

Syria 
Chili 
between 

Maryland 

Catr.lonia 

Bahl 

Giiadaloupe 

Eyraca  Arabia 

Corlica 

Java 

Sonierfftflare 

Coaft  of 

Coail  of 

Normandy 

Gafcony 

Uliler 

Sen'ia 

Sumatra 

Ealfarabia 

Vermont 

Brandenburg 

Bermuda  Ifles 

Bern 

Berwickfhire 

Pennfylvania 

Bifcay 

Warwickfliire 

Turkey  la 

UITseck 

I  He 

Bolognefe 

Picardy 

Siberia 

Bombay  !f!e  ■ 

Linluhgowfhire 

Liucolnfhire 

Ivlaffachufetts 

South 

Guicnne 

Bidbant 

Lower  Saxony 

Silefia 

Bretany 

Barbadors 

Skimerfttlhire 

Between 

Flanders 

Low  Saxony 

Brabant 

Loutr 

La  Plata 

Walachia 

Jerfcy 

i'erra  Firma 

Tonquin 

Andalufia 

Normandy 

Sardinia 

Guiennc 

iowcr 


Coiadries, 

Turkey 

Eaft  India 

Turkey 

South 

Germ.  &  Swed. 

United  States 

Atlantic  ocean 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Carib,  lea 

Turkey 

Italy 

Eaft  India 

England 

France 

India 

France 

France 

Iieland 

Turkey 

Eaft  India 

Turkey 

United  States 

Germ.any 

Atlantic  ocean 

Switzerland 

Scotland 

United  States 

Spain 

Fngland 

Europe  and 

Tartarv 

Pacific  ocean 

Italy 

France 

Ruflia 

Eaft  India 

Scotland 

England 

United  States 

Indian  ocean 

France 

Netherlands 

Germany 

Bohemia 

France 

Atlantic  ocean 

England 

Brit,  and  Germ. 

Nctherhinds 

Germany 

Nethci  lands 

Huncrary 

Branl 

Turkey 

North 

South 

Eaft  India 

Spain 

France 

Italy 

Prance 

Egypt 


Qjiartcr. 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

America 

Europe 

America 

N,    America 

Europe 

Europe 

N.    America 

Afia 

Euro'pe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Flurope 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

N.  America 

Europe 

N,  America 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Alia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

F^urope 

N.  America 

Europe 

Europe 

F-urope 

Europe 

Europe 

E.urope 

S.  America 

Europe 

America 

America 

Alia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 


Lat. 
D.  M. 
33-20  N. 
21-20  N. 
33-30  N. 
39-35  S. 

Atlantic 
39-21  N. 

'  ■ -49  N- 

41-26  N. 
47-35  N. 
1 5-59  N. 

3^-45  N. 

4'3-ao  N. 

06- lo  S. 

51-22  N. 
Atlantic 
Indian 

49-16  N. 

43-29  N. 

54-30  N. 

4_S-oo  N, 

C3-49  S. 

46-40  N. 

42-42 N. 

52-32  N. 

3--25  N. 

47-00  N. 

55-48  N. 

40-37  N. 

43-26  N. 

52-30  N. 


long. 
D.  M. 

43-51  E- 

86-05  E; 

37-00  E. 

81-10  W. 
Ocean. 

77-48  w. 

61-55W. 

02-18  E. 

C7-34  E. 

61-54  W. 

47-00  E. 

og-40  E. 
106-56  E. 

02-I6W. 
Ocean. 
Ocean, 

00-47  E. 

01-25W. 

o6-'5oW, 

21-20  E, 
102-05  E. 

29-00  E. 

74-10'W. 

13-31   E. 

63-23  W. 

07-20  E. 

oi-45W» 

75- hW. 

03.18W. 

01-50W. 


39-15^^- 
16-32  S. 

44-29  N. 
5^-43  N. 
52-54  N. 
i8-56N. 

55-48  N. 
53-10  N.' 
42-23  N. 
20-51  S. 
4^-50  N. 
51-40  N. 

53-25  -^'• 

51-03  N. 
48-22  N. 
1 3-05  N. 

5>-33^'^- 

Atlantic 
51-16  N. 
52-30  N. 
50-51  N. 
47-40  N. 

34-35  S. 
44-26  N. 
40-C8  N. 
1 0-03  N. 
21-30  N. 
36-31  N. 
49-11  N, 
39-25  N. 
44-26  N. 
.  joroa  N. 


67-00  E. 
151-47  W. 

11-26  E. 

1-31    E. 

156-42  E. 

72-43  £• 
03-44  w. 

oc-25  E. 
71     4W. 

5  =-2  5  E- 
00-29  W. 
04-40  E, 
08-20  E. 
17-13  E. 
04-25  E. 
58-03  W. 
02-40W. 
Ocean 
03-05  E. 
10-30  E. 
04-26  E. 
39-20  £. 
58-26  E. 
26-13  E- 
7  5-00  W. 
67-27  w. 
105-00  E. 

6-06  W. 

0-1 6  W. 

9-38  E. 

1-31   E. 
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Nixmis  of  Places ^ 

Provinces. 

Csuntrics. 

Qiidrter. 

Lat. 
D.  M. 

Inng. 
1).  M. 

Calais 

Picardy 

France 

Europe 

50-57  ^'• 

'-55  K. 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Eaft  India 

Aiia 

2-2-34  N. 

88-34  K. 

Calao 

Peru 

So\uh 

America 

le-oi  X. 

76-53  W- 

Calmar 

Smaland 

Sweden 

Europe 

56-40  N. 

16-26  E. 

Cambray 

Cambrefis 

Netherlands 

Europe 

50-10  X. 

3-18  E. 

Cambcliown 

Argvlefhire 

Scotland 

Europe 

55-30  N. 

5-40  \V. 

Cambodia 

Cambodia 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

13-30X. 

105-00  E. 

Cambridge 

Canibridgcfbire 

England 

Europe 

52-12  N, 

c-09  E. 

Cambridge 

Ma  iTacIui  felts 

United  States 

America 

4.-23  X. 

7 1-07  W. 

Canary,    N.    E. 

Canary  Iflcs 

Atlantic  ocean 

Africa 

28-13  X. 

>  5-33  ^V. 

Candia     [Point 

Candia  Iflands 

Mediterr.  Sea 

F'uropc 

35-8  N. 

2  5--'3  K. 

Candy 

Ceylon 

Indian  ocean 

Afia 

r-54  N- 

79-00  E, 

Canfo  Port 

Nova  Scotia 

North 

America 

4  5-20  X, 

60-50  W. 

Canterbury 

Kent 

England 

F^urope 

5.-16X. 

1-15  E. 

Canton 

Canton 

China 

Afia 

23-07  X. 

113-07   K. 

Cape  Clear 

Irifh  Sea 

Ireland 

Europe 

51-18  X. 

11-10  W. 

—  Comorin 

On  this  fide  the 
Ganges 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

7-56  N. 

78-10  E, 

—  FiniUerre 

Galicia 

Spain 

Europe 

42-51  N. 

9-j«W. 

- —  Florida 

Eaft  Florida 

North 

America 

24-57  X. 

80-30  W. 

—  ofGoodHope 

Hottentots 

Caffraria 

Africa 

34-29  S. 

18-28  E. 

—  Horn 

Terra  del  Fuen-o 
Iflaiid 

South 

America 

55-555  s. 

67-21 W. 

—  St.  Vincent 

Algarve 

Portugal 

Europe 

37-02  N. 

8-57  w. 

—  Verd 

Negroland 

Africa 

14-45X. 

17-28W. 

Cardigan 

Cai-diganfnire 

Wales 

Europe 

52-ioN. 

4-38  w. 

Carlercroon 

Schonen 

Sweden 

FAirope 

56-20  X. 

15-31   E. 

Carlifle 

Cumberland 

England 

Europe 

54-47  I^'- 

2-35  W. 

Carthage  Ruins 

Tunis 

Barbary 

Africa 

36-3C  X. 

9-00  E, 

Carthagcna 

Terra  Firma 

South 

America 

10.26  N. 

75-21  W. 

Carthagena 

Murcia 

Spain 

Europe 

37-37  I^'- 

1-0  3W. 

Cafan 

Cafan 

Siberia 

Afia 

55-43  ^'• 

49-13  E. 

Cafpian  Sea 

Rulfia 

Tartary 

Afia 

Caffel 

Hefle  Caffel 

Germany 

Europe 

51-19N. 

9-34  E- 

Caftres 

Languedoc 

France 

Europe 

43-37  N- 

2-19  E. 

St.Catherine  Ifle 

Atlantic 

Ocean 

S.  America 

27-35  S- 

49-12  W. 

Cattegate 

Between 

Swed.  and  Den 

.  Europe 

Atlant 

ic  Ocean. 

Ca\ran 

Ulfter 

Ireland 

Europe 

54-5'  >^ 

7-18W. 

Cayenne 

Cayenne  Ifle 

South 

America 

4-56  X. 

52-1  oW. 

Cette 

Languedoc 

France 

Europe 

43-23  X. 

3-47  E. 

Ccuta 

Fez 

Morocco 

Africa 

35-04  X, 

6-30  \V. 

Chalons 

Burgundy 

France 

Eviropc 

46-46  X. 

4-56  E. 

Chandernagore 

Bengal 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

22-51  X. 

88-34   E. 

Charlesto.v 

South  Carolina 

United  Slates 

America 

32-35  >^- 

79-12W. 

CharleRovvn 

Maffachuietts 

United  States 

America 

42-24  X. 

70-32  W. 

Charlton 

Ifle 

Hudfon's  Bay 

N.  America 

52-03  N. 

79-00  W. 

Chartres 

Orleannois 

France 

liiurope 

48-26  X. 

i-33  E. 

Cherbourg 

Normnndy 

France 

Europe 

49.38  X. 

1-33  W. 

Chefter 

Chefliire 

England 

Europe 

53-»5^'- 

3-00  W. 

Chriftma<;  Sound 

Terra  del  Fuega 

South 

America 

55-21  N. 

69-57  w. 

St.  Chnltopher's 

Caribbean 

Sea 

N.  America 

J7-15X. 

62-38  \V, 

Ifle 

.Civita  Vecchia 

PatroDiS,  Pctro 

Italy 

F-uropc 

42-05  X. 

11-51   E. 

Clerke's  Iflcs 

Atlantic 

Ocean 

S-  America 

.S5-"5  S- 

34-37  w. 

Clermont 

Auvergne 

.  France 

Europe 

45-46  X. 

3-10  E, 

Colmar 

Alface 

France 

Europe 

48-04 N. 

7.27   E, 

Cologne 

Elec.  of  Cologne 

Germany 

Europe 

50-55  N. 

7-10  E. 

Conftance 

Suabia 

Germany 

Europe 

47-37  N- 

9-12  E. 

CONSTAKTI- 

Romania 

Turkey 

Europe 

41-01  X. 

28-58  E. 

NOPLE 

C0PENH.\GEN 

Zealand  Ifle 

Denmark 

F^mrope 

55-40  X. 

12-40  E. 

Corinili 

Morea 

Turkey 

Europe 

37-30  N- 

23-00  E. 

Cork 

Muuller 

Iiclind 

Europe 

i^^-Si^' 

«-23\V. 
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Coventry 
Cowes 
Cracow 
Cremfmunfter 

Cummin 
Curaflbu 
Cufco 
kAcca 
IJamafcus 
Dantzic 
Dax 
Delft 
Delhi 
Dcrbent 
Derby 
Derry 
Dieppe 
Dieu 
Dijon 
Diibcngcn 
Dol 

Dominique 
Dover 
Dover 
Dresden 
Drcux 
Dublin 
Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Dunbar 
Dundee 
Dungenefs 
Dunkirk. 
Durham 

EAoowe  Ifle 
Eafter  Ifle 
Edftern  Ocean 
JEdenton 
Edinburgh 
Edvftone 
Ilbing 
Imbden 
jtnatum  Ifle 
Enebrun 
Englifh  Channel 
Ephefus 
Erramanga  Ifle 
Erzerum 
Ethiopian  Sea 
Evreux 

Euflatia  Town 
Exeter 

FAlkirk 
Falmouth 
Eayal  Town 
Ferdinand     Na- 

ronka 
Ferrara 
Ferro  (Town) 
Ferroi 
Fez 
Florence 


Warwickfhire 
Ifle  of  Wight 
Little  Poland 
Archduchy  of 

Auftria 
Ifle 

CurafTou  Ifle 
Peru 
Bengal 
Syria 

Polifli  Pruflia 
Gafcony 
Holland 
Delhi 
Daghiftan 
Derbyfliire 
UJfler 
Normandy 
Gu7,erat 
Burgundy 
Suabia 
Bretagn^ 
Windward    Ifls. 
Kent 
Delaware 
Saxony 
Orleannois 
LemftiT 

Dumbartonfhire 
Dumfries  fhire 
Haddington 
Forfar 
Kent 
Flanders 
Durham 
Pacific 
Pacific 

betw.theN.w.of 
N.  Carqlina 
Edinburghfhire 
Eng.  Channel 
PruflTia 
Weftphalia 
Pacific 
Dauphine 
between 
Natolia 
Pacific 
Turcomania 
Coaft  of 
Normandy 
Carib.  fea 
De^'onfhue 
Sterling 
Cornwall 
Azores 


Countries, 

England 
England 
Poland 
Germany 

N.Pacific  Ocean 

Weft  India 

South 

Eaft  India 

Turkey 

Poland 

France 

Netherlands 

Eaft  India 

Perfia 

England 

Ireland 

France 

Eaft  India 

France 

Germany 

France 

Weft  India 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

England 

Neiherlands 

England 

Ocean 

Ocean 

N.  America  and 

United  States 

Scotland 

England 

Poland' 

Germany 

Ocean 

France 

Eng.  and  France 

Turkey 

Ocean 

Turkey 

Guinea 

France 

Weft  India 

England 

Scotland 

England 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Brafil 


Quarter. 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Afia 

America 

America 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

.America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

N.E.  of  Afia 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europ? 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

N.    America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

S.  America 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

52.25  N. 
50-46  N. 
50-10  N. 
48-03  N. 


long. 

D.  M. 
1-25  W- 
1-14  W, 

19-53  E- 
14-12  E. 


Perrareie 

Canaries 

Galicia 

Fez 

Tufcany 


Italy  Europe 

Atlantic  Ocean  Africa 

Spain  Flurope 

Morocco  Africa 


Italy 


Europe 


31-40  N.  121-09  E. 

11-56N.  68-20  W. 

12-25  S,  70-00  W. 

23-30  N.  89-20  E. 

33-'5N.  37-20  E. 

54-22  N.  18-38  E. 

43-42  N.  0-58W. 

52-06  N.  4-05  E- 

29-00  N,  76-30  E. 

41-41  N.  50-30  E. 

52-58  N.  1-30  W. 

54-52  N.  7-40  W. 

49-55  N.  0-59  E. 

21-37  N,  69-30  E. 

47-19  N.  4-57  E. 

48-30  N.  10- ig  E. 

48-33  N,  1-41  W. 

15-18  N.  61-22  W. 

51-07  N.  1-13  E. 

39-10  N.  75-34  "VC^- 

51-00  N.  13-36  E. 

48-44  N.  1-16  E. 

53-21  N.  6-wiW. 

55-44  N.  4-20  W. 

55-08  N.  3-25  W. 

55-58  N.  2-25  W. 

56-26  N.  2-48  W. 

50-52  N.  1-04   E. 

51-02  N.  2-27  E. 

54-48  N,  1-25  W. 

21-24  S"  174-25W. 

2  7-06  S.  I  og-4 1  \V. 

N.  Pacific  ocean. 

36-04  N.  77-00  W. 

55-57  N.  3-07  W. 

50-08  N.  4  19W. 

54-15  N.  20-00  E. 

53-25  N.  7->o  E. 

20-1  o  S,  169-59  ?• 

44-34  N,_  6-34  E. 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

38-01  N.  27-30  E. 

18-46  S.  169-23  E. 

39-56  N.  42-05  E. 

At;lantic  Ocean. 

49-01  N.  1-13  E. 

17-29  N.  63-05  W. 

50-44  N.  3-29  W. 

55-58  N.  3-48  W. 

50-08  N.  4-57  W. 

38-32  N.  28-36  W. 

3-56  S.  32-43 W. 

44-54  N.  11-41   -^. 

27-47  N.  17-40W. 

43-30  N.  8-40  W. 

33.30  N.  6-00  W. 

43-46  N.  iJ-07  E, 


Karnes  cf  Places. 

Flores 
St.  Flour 
Fort  St.  David 
France  (Ifle  of) 
Francfort  on  the 

Main 
Frawenbqrg 
Fuego  Ifle 
Funchal 
Furneaux  Ifle 

GAp 
Geneva 
Genoa 
Genes 

St.  George's  Ifle 
St.  George's  Fort 
St.  Georgeftov/n 
Ghent 
Gibraltar 
Glafgow 
Gloucefter 
Goa 

Goat  Ifle 
Gombroon 
Goniera  Ifle 
Good     Hope 

Town  . 
Goree 
Gottenburg 
Gottengen 
Granville 
Gratiofa 
Grata 
Gravelines 
Greenock 
Gryphifu^ald 
Gaudaloupe 
Guam 

Gulf  of  Bothnia 
• — of  California 

—of  Finland 
—of  St. Laurence 
; — of  Mexico 
—of  Ormus 
-^of  Pcrfia 
■7— of  Venice 

HAerlem 
Hague 
Hamburg 
Halifax 
Halifax 
Hanover 
Hartford 
Haftings 
Havannah 
Havre  de  Grace 
La  Heefe 
St.  Helena  (Ja. 

Town) 
Hellefpoat 

Hernofand 
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Azores 

Auvergne 

Coromandel 

Indian 

Franconia 

Polffli 
Cape  Vetd 

Madeira 

Pacific 

Dauphine 

Geneva 

Genoa 

Savoy 

Azores 

Coromandel 

Bermudas 

Flanders 

Andalu&a 

Lanerkfliire 

Gloucefterfhire 

Malabar 

Indian 

Farfiftan 

Canaries 

Hottentots 

Atlantic 

Gothland 

Hanover 

Normandy 

Azores 

Stiria 

Fr.  Flanders 

Renfrew  fhire 

Pomermia 

Caribbean 

Ladrone  Ifles 

Coaft  of 

between 

between 

Coaft  of 

Coaft  of 

between 

between 

between 

Holland 

Holland 

Holftein 

Yorkfhire 

Nova  Scotia 

Saxony 

Conneftlcut 

Sun"ex 

Cuba 

Normandy 

Dutch  Flanders 

South 

Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea 
W.  Bothnia 


Atlantic  Ocean 

France 

Eaft  India 

Ocean 

Germany 

Pruffia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Occaa 

Oceaji 

France 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Italy 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Eaft  India 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Scotland 

England 

Eaft  India 

Ocean 

Perfia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Caffres 

Ocean 

Sweden 

Germany 

France 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Scotland 

Germany 

Sea 

Eaft  India 

Sweden 

California  and 

Mexico 
Sweden  &  Ruflia 
New  Scotland 
Mexico 

Perfia  &  Arabia 
Perfia  &  Arabia 
Italy   &  Turkey 
Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Germany 
England 
North 
Germany 
United    States 
England 
Ifland 
Fiance 
Netherlands 
Atlantic  Ocean 


Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

Eurojjc 

Africa 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

N.  AmcTrica 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

Africa 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

N.  America 

Afia 

Europe 

N.  America 

Europe 

N.  America 

N.  America 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

fLurope 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

N.    America 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

39-34  N- 
45-01  N. 
12-05  N. 
20-09  ^* 
49-55  N. 

5i-22  N. 
14-56  N. 
32-37  N. 
17-11  S. 
44-33  N. 
46-12  N. 
44.25 N, 
44-25  N. 
38-39  N. 
13-04  N. 
32-45 N. 
51-03  N. 
36-05  N. 

55-5'  N- 
51-05 N. 

15-31  N. 

27-30  N. 
28-05  N. 

33-55  s. 


Long. 
D.  M. 
30-51  W. 

3-10  E. 

80-55  ^' 

57-33  ^' 
8.40  E. 

20-12  E. 

24-23  W. 

17-01  W- 

143-01  w. 

6-09  E, 

6-05  E. 

8-30  E. 

8-40  E. 
27-55  ^V. 
80-33  E. 
63-30  W. 

3.48  E. 

5-,7W. 

4-1  oW. 

2-16  W, 

73-5°  E- 
120-07  E- 
74-20  E. 
17-03W. 
18-28  E. 


14-40  N. 
57-42 N. 
5»-3i N. 
48-50  N, 
39-02 N. 
47-04 N. 
50-59  N. 
55-52 N. 
54-04  N. 
15-59 N. 
1 4-00  N. 
Baltic  Sea 
Pacific  Ocean 


17- 


20W. 

43  E« 
.58  E. 
32  W. 

53  W. 

29  E. 
13  E. 
22W. 
43  E. 

54  W. 

30  E. 


Baltic  Sea. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Mediterranean  Sea. 
52-20  N.         4-10  E 


52-04  N. 
53-34  N. 

53-45  ^^• 
44-40  N. 
52-32  N. 
41-50  N. 
50-52  N. 
23-11  N. 
49-29  N. 
5'-25N. 

15-55  s. 


4-22  E. 

9-55  E. 

1-52W. 

63-15^'- 
9-35  E- 

72-50  W. 
04-06  F. 
Si-.-ijW. 

0-10  E. 
4.50  K. 
5-44  W. 


Europe  and  Afia 


Sweden 


Europe  62-38  N.      1 7-5^  E. 
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Names  of  Places.      Provinces. 


Countries. 


Hereford  Hereford  fh  ire  England 

Hervey's  Ifle  Sofath  Pacific  Ocean 

Hoai  Nagharii        Kian  >7an  China 

la  Hogue   Cape    Normandy  , France 

riood's  ifle  South  Pacific  Oeeafi 

Hoogftraten  Brabant  Netherlands 

Hov.e's  Ifle  South  Pacific  Occar> 

Huabine  Ifle  South  Pacific  Ocean 

Hudfon's  Bay         Coafl  of  I.abiador 

Hull  Yorklhire  England 

Akulfkoi  Siberia  Ruflia 

_    Janeiro(Rio]  Brafil 

JafTay  ^!Ioldavia  Turkey  ' 

Java  Head  Java  Ifle  Eaft  India 

Jeddo  j^P*"!  Ifle  Eaft  India 

Jerufalem  Paletline  Turkey 

Immer  Ifle  South  Pacific  Ocean 

Indian  Ocean  Coaft  of  India 

Ingoldfiadt  Bavana  Germany 

Jnvernefs  Invernefsflure  Scotland 

St.  John's  Town    Antigua  Leewarj}  Iffes 

Si.  John's  Town    Newfoundland  North 

St.  Jofeph's  California  Mexico 

Ir:!hSeabetween  Great  Britain  and    Ireland,  Euiope 

Irraname  Ifle         South  Pacific  Ocean 

Ifla'mabad  Bengal  Eall  India 

Ifle  of  Pines  South  Pacific  Ocean 

Ispahan  Irac  Agem  Perlia 

Iflhmus  of  Suez  joins  Africa  to  Afia. 
'.  .  of  Corinth,  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece, 

— — '■ —  of  Panama,  joins  North  and  South  America. 

". —  of  Malacca,  joins  Malacca  to  Farther  India, 

ivica  Ifle  Mediterr.  Sea  Italy 

"Judda  Arabia  Felix  Arabia 

Juthia  Siam  Eall  ludia 

KAmtfchatka    Siberia  RufTia 

Xedgefe        Bengal  Eaft  India 

Roxboro'fliirc  Scotland 

Airfhire  Scotland 

Munfter  Ireland 

Jamaica  Weft  India 

Ukraine  RiilTia 

Lapland  Ruflia 

Paifria  Pokmd 

Teneriffe  Ca.naries 


Qiidrter. 

Europe 

Ana 

Aha 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Alia 

Afia 

N.    America 

Europe 

Afia 

S.   America 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 


Lat.  ■ 
D.  M. 
52-06  N. 
19-17  S. 
33-34  N. 
49-44 N. 

9-26  S. 
51.24N. 
16-46  S. 
16-44  S. 

N,  Atlant 

53-45  N. 
62-01  N. 
22-54  S. 
47-C8N. 
6-49  S. 
36-20  N. 
3'-i5N. 
ig-16  S. 

48-4,5  N. 
'57-33  N. 


D.  M. 

2-38  W. 
158.43  W. 
118-54  E. 

1-51  "W^ 
1 38-47  W. 

4-52  E. 
154-01  W. 
151-01  w. 
ic  Ocean. 

0-12  W. 

129-52   E. 

42-38  W. 

27-34  E. 

106-55  E. 

139-00  E. 

35-25  E- 
169-51  E, 


N.  America  1 7-04  N.. 

America  47-32  N. 

N.  America  23-03  N. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Afia  19-3'    S. 

Afia  22-20  N. 

Afia  22-38  S, 

Afia  -32-25  N. 

Europe, 


11-27   E. 

4-02  W. 

€2-04  E. 

5J-21AV. 

109-37  W. 

170-26  E. 

91-50  E. 
167-43  E. 

52-55  E- 


.  Xedgefe 
Kelfo 

Kilmarnock 
KingfaTe 
Kingston 
Kiow 
Kola 

Koninglberg 
T    Aguna 

Labor 

Lancafter 

I.ancafter 

Landau 

Landfcroon 

Latifarine 

Leeds 

Leiceiler 

Leipfic 

Leith 

Leper's  Ifland 

Leikard 

iLefpavre 

Levant  Sea 

Lexington 

1-eydcn 

Liege 


I. ah  or 

Lancafhire 

Pennfylvania 

Alface 

Schoncii 


Eaft  India 
England 
United  States 
France 
Sweden 


Canton  of  Vaud  Switzerland 


Yorklhire 

Leicefterfliire 

Saxony 

Edinbarghfhire 

S.  Pacific 

Cornwall 

Guienne 

Coaft  of 

Kentucky 

Holland 


England 

England 

Germany 

Scotland 

Ocean 

England 

France 

Syria 

U.iited  States 

Netherlandi 


Eifhop,  of  i^iege  Netherlands 


Afet. 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Atlantic 
Ocean 
Afia 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 

America 
Europe 
Eurooe 


38-50  N. 

2  1-2Q  N, 

i-4-r8N. 
57-ioN. 
21-.48N. 
55-38 N. 
55-38  N. 
51-33  N. 
18-15N. 
50-30 N. 
68-52N. 
54-43 N. 
28-28  N. 

32-40 N. 
54-05  N. 
40-02  N. 
49-11 N. 
55-52 N. 
146-31  N. 
53-48  N. 
52-38  N. 
51-19N. 
55-58  N- 


1-40  E, 

49-27  E- 
100-55  E. 
163-00  E, 

83-55  E. 

02.1 2  W. 

04-30  w. 

c8-20"Vl\ 

7  6-38  W. 

31-12  E. 

33-' 3  E, 

21-35  E. 

i6-i3W. 

75-30  J. 

02-55  E. 

76-20  w. 

08-02  E. 

12-51  E. 

06-50  E. 

01-29W. 

01-03W. 

12-25  E. 
o.i-0^--  03-00  W. 
15-23  S.  168-03  E. 
50-26  N.  04-36W, 
45-18  N.     00-52W. 

Mediterranean  Sea. 
38-25  N.      85    gW. 

52-1  oN.     04-32  E. 
,';-'-37N.     05- io  E* 
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Lima 

Limerick 

LiiiKiges 

Lincoln 

Linlithgow 

Lintz 

Lilbon 

Lifle 

Lilchfield 

Lizard  Point 

London 

Londondciry 

Loietto 

Louilbouigh 

l.OLivain 

Louveau 

Lubec 

St.  Lucia  Idc 

Luuden 

Luneville 

Luxemburg 

L-\'ons 

jSx.  Macaffar 
Madeira  funchal 
Madras 
Madrid 
Magdalena  Ifle 
Mahon  Port 
Majorca 
Malacca 
Malines 
Malicola  (Iflc) 
St.  Malocs 
Malta  me 
Manilla 

^L\^^TUA 

Margcalante 

Marietta 

Marfeilles 

St.  Martha 

St.  Martin's  Ifle 

Martinico  Ifle 

St.  Mary's  Ifle 

St.  Mary's  Town 

MaCkelyne  Ifles 

Mauritius 

Maurua  Ifle 

Mayence 

Mayo  Ifle 

Meaux 

Mecca 

^^edina 

Mediterr.  Sea 

Mequuiez 

Messi  n  a 

Mergui 

Mexico 

Miatca  Ifle 

St.  Michael's 

Middleburg  Ifle 

Milan 


Peru 

Muafter 

Limoges 

Luicolnlbire 

Liulithgowlbire 

Aiiflria 

Eihemadura 

French  !>  landers 

Staft'ordlhire    ^^ 

Cornwall 

Middietex 

Uifter 

Pope's  Territory 

Cape  Breton  Ifle 

AullrianBrabant 

Si  am 

Holftcin 

Windward   Ifles 

GotWand 

Lorrain 

Luxemburg 

Lyons 

Canton 

Celebes   Ifle 

Atlantic 

Coromandel 

New  Callile 

South 

Minorca 

Ifle 

Malacca 

Brabant 

South 

Bietagne 

Mediterranean 

Luconia  Philip. 
Ifles 

Mantua 

Atlantic 

N.  W.  Territory 

Provence 

St.  Martha 

Carribbean  Ifles 

Canibbean  Ifles 

SciUy  Ifles 

Azores 

South 

Indian 

South 

Lower  Rhine 

Cape  Verd 

Champagne 

Aiabia  Felix 

Arabia  Felix 

Between 

fez 

SciUy  Ifland 

Siam 

Mexico 

South 

Azores 

South 

MUanefe 


Countries, 

South 

Ireland 

France 

England 

ScoiLiiiid 

Germany 

Portugal 

Neihcrlaud^ 

Englaiui 

England 

England 

Ireland 

Italy 

North 

Netherlands 

Eaft  India 

Germajiy 

Wert  India 

Sweden 

France 

Netherlands 

France 

China 

Eaii  India 

Ocean 

Eart  India 

Spain 

Pacific  Ocean 

Mediterr.  Sea 

Mediterr.  Sea 

Eall  India 

Netlierlands 

Pacific  Ocean 

France 

Sea 

Eall  India 

Italy 
Ocean 

United  States 
France 
Terra  Firma 
Weft  India 
Wert  India 
Atlantic  Ocoan 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 
Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 
Germany 
Atlantic  Ocean 
France 
Arabia 
Arabia 
Europe  and 
Barbary 
Italy 

Eaft  India 
North 

Pacific  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Pacific  Ocean 
Italy 


Qjuirtcr. 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

F  iirope 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Aha 

Europe 

N.  Ameiica 

Europe 

F.urope 

Europe 

Europe 

Aha 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Africa 

Alia 

Europe 

S.  America 

America 

Europe 

America 

America 

Amei  ica 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

AnA 

Afia 

Africa 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 


I.U. 
D.  M. 

12-01     S. 

5^-3.5  N. 
45-49  N. 
53-' 5  N. 

55-5^  ^^' 
48-16  N. 
^8-4  A  N. 
50-37  N. 
52-43  N. 
49-57  N. 
5»-3'  N. 
50-00  N- 
43-»5N. 
45-53  N- 
50-53  N. 

12-4«  N. 

54-00  N. 
>3-mN. 
55-4  >N. 
48-35  xN, 
4y-37N. 
45-45  N- 

22-12  N. 

05-09  s. 
32-37  N. 
»3-04N. 
40-25  N. 
10-25  S. 
39-50  N. 
39-35  N. 
oz-12  N. 
51-01  N- 
16-1 5  N. 
48-38  N. 
35-54  N. 
14-36 N. 


Lonir. 
D      M. 

76-44  w.- 
08-48  W. 
01-20  li. 
00-27  w. 
03-30W. 

>3-57  K, 
09-04  W. 
03-09  E- 
01-C4W. 
05-1  oW. 
I  ft  Meridian 

07-40  w. 

14-15  E. 

59-48  W. 

04-49  ^^• 

100-56  E. 

n-40  E. 

60-46  VV. 

13-26  E. 

c6-35  E- 

c6-i6  E- 

04-54  E. 

113-51   E. 

119-53  K. 

1 7-01 W. 

80-33  K. 

03-20  E- 

138-4  4  W. 

03-53  E. 

02-34  E' 

102-10  K. 

04-33  K. 

167-44  E- 

01-53W. 

>4-33   E* 

120-58  E. 


45-20  N. 
»5-55N. 
39-34  >^- 
43-»7N. 
11-26N. 
13-C4N. 
14-44N. 
49-57  N. 
36-56  N. 
16-32  S. 
20-09  S. 
16-25  s. 
49-54  N. 
i5-ioN- 
48-57  N. 
21-45  N. 
25-00  N. 

Atlantic 

34-30  N. 
38-soN. 
12-12  N. 
19-54 N. 
17-52  S. 
37-47  N. 
21-20  S. 

45-25  N 


10-47  E. 

61-06W. 

81-40W. 

05-27  E. 

73-59W. 

62-57  W. 

6i-t6V/. 

06-38  W. 

25-04  W. 
168-04  E. 

57-34  E' 
»5'''-37  E. 

08-25  E. 

?3-ooW. 

02-57  E. 

41-00  E. 

'9-53  E. 
Ocean. 

c6-oo  E« 

15-40  E. 

9813  E, 
loo-ooVV. 
148-01  \V. 

••'5-3  7  W. 
17  4-29  W« 

cy-30  E, 
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Milford  Haven 
Mocha 

MODENA 

Montreal 

Montpelier 

Monraguc  Ifle 

Monirofe 

Monferrat  Ifle 

Morocco 

Moscow 

Munich 

Munfter 

NAmur 
Nancy 
Nangai'achi 
Nanking 
Nantes 
Naples 
Narva 

New    Haven 
New  York 
Newcaftle 
Newport 
Nice 

St.NicholasMole 
Nieuport 
Nineveh 
Ningpo 
Norfolk  Ifle 
Norfolk 
Noriton 
North   Cape 
Northampton 
Norwich 
Nuremberg 
Nottingham 

OChotlkoi 
Ohevahoa 
■   Ifle 

Ohitahoo  Ifle 
Oleron 
Olinde 
Olmutz 
Olympia 
St.  Oraer's 
Onateayo  Ifle 
Oporto 
Oran 
Orenburg 
L'Orient    (Port) 
Orleans 
Orleans  (New) 
Ormus 
Orotava 
Orflc 

Ofnaburg  Ifle 
Oilend 
Otaheite 
Owhyee 
Oxford    Obfer- 
vatory 

PAcific  or  O- 
rientdl  Oceaa 


Pembrokefhire 
Arabia  Felix 
Modena 
Canada 
Languedoc 
South 
Forfar 

Caribbean  Ifliss 
Morocco 
Mofcow 
Bavaria 
Wcftphalla 
Namur 
Lorrain 
Japan 
Kiangan 
Bretagne 
Naples 
I-ivonia 
Connefticut 
New  York 
Northumberland 
Rhode  Ifland 
Piedmont 
Hifpaniola 
Flanders 
Curdiflan 
Chekiang 
South 
Virginia 
Pennfylvania 
Wardhus 
Northamptonfh. 
Norfolk 
Franconia 
Nottinghamfli. 
Siberia 
South 

South 

Saintonge 

Brafil 

Moravia 

Greece 

Flanders 

South 

Duoro 

Algiers 

Tartary 

Bretagne 

Orleannois 

Louifiana 

Ormicos  Ifle 

Teneriffe 

Tartary 

South 

Flanders 

South 

South 

Oxfordfliire 

Between 


Countries. 

Wales 

Arabia 

Italy 

North 

France 

Pacific  Ocean 

Scotland 

Weft  India 

Barbary 

Ruffia 

Germany 

Germany 

Netherlands 

France 

N.  Pacific  Ocean 

China 

France 

Italy 

Ruflia 

United  States 

United  States 

England 

United  States 

Italy 

Weft  India 

Netherlands 

Turkey 

China 

Pacific  Ocean 

United  States 

North 

Lapland 

England 

England 

Germany 

England 

Ruflia 

Pacific    Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

France 

South 

Bohemia 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Pacific  Ocean 

Partugal 

Barbary 

RuflTia 

France 

France 

North 

Perfia 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ruffia 

Pacific  Ocean 

Netherlands 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

England 

Afia  and 


Quarter. 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

America 


Lat. 
D.  M. 
51-45  N. 
13-40N. 
44-34  N- 
45-35  N. 
43-36  N. 
17-26  S. 
56-34  N. 
16-47  N. 
30-32  N. 
55-45  N. 
48-09  N. 
52-00  N. 
50-28  N. 
48-41  N. 
32-32  N. 
32-00  N. 
47-13N. 
40-50  N. 
59-00  N. 
41-19N. 
40-40  N. 
55-03  N. 
41-35  N. 
43-41 N. 
19-49 N. 
5»-o7N. 
36-00  N- 
29-57 N. 
29-01  S. 
36-55  N. 
40-09  N. 
71-ioN. 
52-15  N. 
52.40  N. 
49-27  N. 
53-00  N, 
59-20  N. 
09-40  S. 

09-55  S. 
46-02  N. 
08-13  s. 

49-30  N. 
37-30  N. 
50.44  N. 
09-58  S. 
41-ioN. 
36-30 N. 
51-46 N. 
47-45 N. 
47-54  N. 
29-57  N. 
26-50  N. 
28-23  N. 
51-12  N. 
17-52  s. 
51-13N. 
17-29  S. 
22-10  s. 
51-45  N. 


Long^ 
D.  M. 

05-1 5  W- 

43-50  E. 

11-17  E. 

73-n  W. 

03-37  E. 
168-36  E. 

02-20W; 

62-12  W. 

06-ioW. 

37-50  E. 

11-35  E. 

07-10  E* 

04-49  E, 

06-16  E. 
128-51  E. 
118-30  E. 

0I-28W. 

14-18  E. 

27-35  E- 

73-00  Wi 

7  4-00  w. 

oi-24'W. 

71-06W. 

07-22  E» 

73-24  Wi 

02-50  E. 

45-00  E. 
120-23  E« 
168-15  E. 

01-20  Wi 

7<;-i8W. 

26-02  E- 

00-55  W. 

01-25  E. 

11-12  E. 

01-06  W4 
143-17  E. 
J  38-56  W= 

139-01 W4 

01-20  W. 

35-00  W- 

16-45  E. 

22-00  E. 

02-19  E. 
J  38-46  W. 

08-22  W. 

00-05  E. 

55-14  E. 

03-20  W. 

oi-Sd  E. 

89-53  W. 

57-00  E. 

16-19W. 

58-37  E. 
148-01  E. 

03-00  E. 
1 49-35  W. 
199-Q0  E. 

oi-ioW- 
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Names  of  Places.     Provinces, 


Padua 
■Paifley 
Palermo 
Pallifer's  Ifles 
Palma  Hie 
Palmerfton's  Ifle 
Palmyra 
Panama 
Paoom  Ifle 
Paris  (Obferv.) 
Parma 
Patna 
Patrlxfioid 
Pau 

St.  Paul's  Ifle 
Pegu 
Peking 
Pelew  Iflands 
Pembroke 
Pensacola 
Penzance 
Perigueux 
•Perinaldi 
•Perth 

■Perth  Amboy 
Perfepolis 
St.  Peter's  Fort 
St.  Peter's  Ifle 
Petersburg 
Petropawlofkoi 

PHILADELI-HIA 

St.  Philip's  Fort 

Pickerfgill  Ifle 

Pico 

Pines,  Ifle  of 

Pifa 

Placentia 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Pollingen 

Pondicherry 

Ponoi 

Porto  Bello 

Port  Sanao  Ifle 

Port  Royal 

Port  Royal 

Portland  Ifle 

Portland  Ifle 

Portfmo.  Town 

Academy 

Portfmouih 

Potofi 

Prague 

Preliurg 

Prcfton 

Prince  of  Wales 

Fort 
Providence 
PuloCandor  Ifle 
Pulo  Timor  Ifle 
Py'efiaart  Ifle 

Quebec 
Queen 
Cbarlouc's  Iflcs 


Paduano 

Renfrewrtiire 

Sicily  Ifle 

South 

Canaries 

South 

Syria 

Darien 

South 

Ifle  of  France 

Parmafan 

Bengal 

Iceland 

Beam 

South 

Pegu 

Petchili 

North 

Pembrokefiaire 

Welt  Florida 

Cornwall 

Guienne 

Genoa 

Perthfliire 

New  Jerfey 

Irac  Agem 

Marllnico 

North 

Ingria 

Kamtlchatka 

Penafylvania 

Minorca 

South 

Azores 

N.  Caledonia 

Tufcany 

Newfoundl.  Ifle 

Devonflilre 

Mafl"achufetts 

Swabia 

Coromandel 

Lapland 

Terra  Firma 

Madeira 

Jamaica 

Martinico 

South 

North 

Hampfhire 

Hampfliire 

New  Hampfl:iire 

Peru 

Upper 
Lancafhire 
New  N.  Wales 

Rhode  Ifland 

Indian  Ocean 

Gulf  of  Siam 

South 

Lower  Canada 

Souih 


Covntrics^ 

Italy 

Scotland 

Italy 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Turkey 

Terra  Firma 

Pacific  Ocean 

France 

Italy 

£ai):  India 

N.  Atlan.  Ocean 

France 

Indian  Ocean 

Eaft  India 

China 

Pacific  Ocean 

Wales 

North    • 

England 

France 

Italy 

Scotland 

United  States 

Perfia 

W.  India 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Ruffia 

Ruflia 

United  States 

Mediterr.  Sea 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Italy 

North 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

Eaft  India 

RuflTia 

South 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Weft  India 

Weft  India 

Pacific  Ocean 

Atlantic  Ocean 

England 

England 

United  States 

South 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

England 

North 

United  States 
Eaft  India 
Eaft  India 
Pacific  Ocean 
North 

Pacific  Oceaa 
O  0 


Quarter. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

S.  America 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Afia 

Afia 

Afa 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Afia 

N.   America 

America 

Europe 

Alia 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

America 

Africa 

America 

America 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Amcrici 

Afia 


Lat. 
D.  M. 

45-2ZN. 

38-30  N. 

is-38  s. 

28-36  N. 
i8co  S. 
33-00  N. 
08-47  N. 
16-30  S. 
48-50  N. 
44-45  N. 
25-45  N. 
^5-35  N. 
43-15N. 

37-5«   i>- 

17-00  N. 
39-54 N. 

7-00  N. 
51-45  N. 
30.22  N. 
50-08  N. 
45-1 1  N. 

43-53  N. 
56-22  N. 
40-30  N. 
30-30  N. 
14-44  N. 
46-46  N. 
59-56 N. 
_53-oi  N, 
39-56  N. 
39-50  N. 
54-42  S. 
38.28 N. 
22-38   S. 

43-43  -^'• 
47-26  N. 
50-22  N. 
41-48  N. 
47-48  N. 
11-41  N. 
67-06  N. 
09-33  N. 
32-58  N. 
18-00  N. 
14-35  N. 
39-25  S. 
63-22  N. 
50-47  N. 
50-48 N. 
43-05  N. 
21-00  S, 
50-04  N. 
48-20  N. 
53-45  N. 
58-47  N. 

41-50  N. 

8-40  N. 

3-00  N. 
a2-i3  S. 
46-55  N. 
'lo-n  S. 


5«9 

D.  M, 
12-00  E. 
04-08  W. 

•3-43  f- 
1 46-25  W. 

17-45W. 
162-52  W. 

39-00  E. 

80-16  W. 

168-33  E. 

2-25  E, 

10-51   E. 

83-00  E. 

14-05  W. 
0.04  W. 

77-53  ^' 

97-00  E. 

116-29  E. 

135-00  E. 

4-50  w. 

87-20  W. 

6-00  W. 

0-48  E. 

7-45  ^• 

3-1  2  W- 

■  74-20  W, 
54-00  E. 
6i-i6W. 
56-1 2  W. 
30-24  E« 
158-40  E. 
75-09W. 

3-53  E- 
36-53  W. 
28.21  W. 
167.43  E- 
10-17  E. 
55-00  W. 

4-10  W. 
70-25  W. 
10-48  E. 

79-57  E* 
36-28  E, 
79-45  W. 
i6-2oW« 
76-40  W. 
61-04  W4 
178-17  E. 
18-49W. 
01-01  W. 

1-01  W. 
70-43  W. 
77-00  w. 
14- JO  E. 
17-30W. 

2-50  W. 
94.02  W- 

71-21  W- 
107-25  E. 
104-30  E. 
175.36W, 

6^-48  W. 
164-35  E, 


550 


A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE. 


Jfames  of  Places,        Provinces.  Countries. 


St.  Quintlft 

RAgula 
Ramhead 
Siatifbon 
Ite  Ifle 
Recif 
Refolution  Iflc 

Rhodes 

RlCHMONX)- 

Riga 

Rimini 

Rennes 

Rochelle 

Rochfort 

Rock  o£  Lifboa 

Roder 

Rodrigues  life 
ilome,  St.  Peter's 
Rotterdam 
Rotterdam  Ifle 
Rouen 

SAba  Ifle 
Sagan 
St.  Auguftine 
St.  Domingo 
St.  George's- 

Channel 
St.  Jago 
St.  Juan 
St.  SalvadoE 
Salem 
Salifbury 
Sail  Ifle 
Saloitichi 
Salvage  IfleS' 
Samana 
Samarcand 
Samaria  Ruins- 
Sandwich  Ifle 
Santa  Cruz 
Santa  Fee 
Savage  lf!e 
Savannah 
Saunder's  lUe 
Sayd,  or  ThebJi 
Scarborough 
Schwezingen 
Scone 

Sea  of  Afoph 
-*- —  Marmora 

Ochotfk 

' Yellow 

Sedan 

Senegal 

Seville 

Sheernefs 

Shepherd's  llles 

Shields  (South) 

Shi-ewfljury 


Picardy  France 

Peru  South 

Dalmatia  Venice 

Cornwall  England 

Bavaria  Germany 

Aunis  France 

Brafil  South 

South  Pacific  Ocean 

Champagne  France 

Rhode  Ifland  Levant  fea 

Virginia  United  States 

Livonia  Roflia 

Romagna  Italy 

Bictagne  France 

Aunis  France 

Saintonge  France 
Mouth  of  Tagus  Portugal 

River 

Guienne  France 

South  Indian  Ocean 
Pope's^Territory  Italy 


Holland 

South 

Normandy 

Carib,  fea 

Silefia 

Eaft  Florida 

Carib.  fea 

Betweea 

Chili 

California 

Brafil 

Mairachufctta 

"Wiltfhire 

North 

Macedonia! 

North 

Hifpanioja 

Ufbcc 

Holy  Lan-d 

South 

Teneriffe 

New  Mexico 

South 

Georgia 

South  Georgia 

Upper 

Yofklhire 

Lov.-er  Rhir^e 

Perththire 

Little  Tart&ry 

Turkey  in 

Between 


Netherlands 
Pacific  Ocean 
France 
Well  India 
Germany 
North 
Weft  India 
England  and 

Irclatid 
South 
North 
South 

United  States 
England 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Turkey 

Atlantic  Ocean 
Weft  India 
Tartary 
Turkey 
Pacific  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
North 

Pacific  Ocean 
United  States 
S.Atlantic  Ocean 
Egypt 
England 
Germany 
Scotland 
Europe  and 
Europe  and 


Quarter, 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

ATia 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

America 

Europe 

America 

America 

America 

America 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Africa 

America 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Africa 

America 

Afia 

America 

S.  America 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 


Lat. 

D.  M. 
49-50  N. 

©'13  S. 
42-43  N. 
50-18  N. 
48-56  N. 
46-14  N. 

8-10  S. 

17-23  s. 

49-14  N. 
36-20  N. 
37-40  N. 
56-35  N. 
44-03  N. 
48-06  N. 
46-og  N. 
46-02  N. 
38-45  N. 

44-21  N. 

10-40  N. 

4'-53N- 
5.-56  N, 
20-16  N. 
49-26  N. 
»7-39N. 
51-42  N. 
29-45 N; 
18-20  N. 


Long, 
D.  M, 

3-22  Eo 
7  7-50  W. 
18.25  E- 

4.15  W, 
ie-05  E. 

1-29  W. 

35-30  W. 

141-40  w. 

4-07  E. 
28-00  E, 
77-50  W. 
24-00  E. 
12-39  E. 

1-36W. 

1-04W. 

0-53  W, 

9-30  W= 

2-39  E. 
63-15  E. 
12-34  E. 

4-33  E- 
174-25W., 

1  -00  W. 
63-12  w. 
15.27  E. 
8i-i2W. 
7  0-00  W, 


Atlantic  Ocean. 


34-00  S. 
26-25  N. 
11-58  S. 
42-35  N. 
51-00  N. 
16-38  N. 
40-41  N. 
30-00  N. 
19-15  N. 
40-40  N. 
32-4C  N. 
17-41  S. 
28-27  N. 
36-00  N. 
ig-02  S. 
3»-55N. 
58-co  S. 
27-00  N. 
54-18  N. 
49-23  N. 
56-24  N. 


7  7-00  W. 

1 1 4-09  w. 

38-00  w. 

70-52  w. 

1-45  W. 

22-51  w. 

23-13  E. 

i5-49Wi. 

69-1 1 W. 

69-00  E. 

38-00  Ei 

168-38  E. 

i6-ii  W. 

1 04-00  W. 

169-2  5  W^. 

80-2  oW. 

26-53  W. 

32-20  E, 

0-1 0  W. 

8-45  E. 

3-1  qW» 


Siberia. and  Kamtfchatka,  Afia, 


Between  Eaftcrn  Tartary,  China 


Siafti 


Champagne 

Andalufia 
Kefit 
South 
Durham 
.5hrojpfhire 


...JMi 


Trance 
Negroland 
Spain 
England 
Pacific  Ocean 
England  - 
England 
£alJL  India 


and  Corea 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

Europe 

Alia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 


Black  fea. 
N.  Pacific  Ocean. 
N.  Pacific  Ocean. 


49-42  N. 
J5-53N- 
37-'5^'- 
51-25 N. 
16-58  S. 
55-02  N. 

5»-43  N- 
14-18  N. 


5-02  E. 
16-26W. 

6-05  W. 

0-50  E« 
168-47  E. 

1-15  E, 

2-46  W« 
100-55  E» 
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Pra-ji 


Countries. 


Kami  jlf  fhces. 

Sidon  Holy  Land  Turkey 

Sigham''u  Chenh  China 

Silteron  Dauphinc  France 

Smyrna  Natolia  Tuikey 

Sombavera    Ifles     Carib.  fea  Weft  India 

Soolo  Ifle  Philip.  Ifles  Ealt  India 

Southampton  Hampflairc  England 

Spaw  Lcige  Germany 

Stafford  StafFordfhire         England 

Stockholm  Upland  Sweden 

Sterling  Sterlingfhire  Scotland 

Straits  of  Babelmandel,    between  Africa  and  Afia,  Red  Sea, 

I  of  Dover,  between  England  and  France,  Euglifh  Channel. 

of  Gibraltar,  between  Europe  and  Africa,  Mediterranean  Sea. 

of  Malacca,  between  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  Afia,  Indian  Ocean. 

of  Magellan,  between  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  Patagonia,  South  America. 

— —  of  La  Mairc,  in  Patagonia,  South  America,  Atlan'.ic  and  Pacilic  Ocean. 

of  Ormus,  between  Perfia  and  Arabia,  Perfian  Gulf. 

of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Java,  Indian  Ocean,  Afia. 

of  Waigats,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  RulTu,  Afia, 


Quarter^ 

Lai. 

D.  M. 

Afu 

33-33  N. 

Afia 

34-16  N. 

Jurope 

44-n  N. 

Afia 

38.28  >r. 

N.  America 

18-38N. 

Afia 

5-57  N. 

Europe 

50-5.5  N. 

Europe 

5^-30  N. 

Europe 

52-50  N. 

Europe 

59- '^oN. 

Europe 

56-10  N. 

Leng. 
D.  M. 
36-'5  K- 
108-48  E, 
6-01  E. 
27-84  E, 

63-32  w, 

121-20    E. 

1-25  w. 
5-40  E- 
2-00  W» 
18-08  E, 
3-50  W. 


Stralfund 

Pomerania 

Germany 

Europe 

54-23 K. 

13.88  E. 

Strafburgh 

AH'ace 

France 

Europe 

48.34  N. 

7.46  E, 

Straumnefs 

Iceland 

N.Atlant.  Ocean 

Europe 

65-39  N. 

24-2  4  W. 

Suez 

Suez 

Egypt 

Africa 

29-50  N. 

33-27  E. 

Sukz 

Lorrain 

France 

Europe 

47-53  N. 

7.09  W, 

Sunderland 

Durham 

England 

Europe 

54-55  N. 

i-ioW, 

Surat 

Guzuiat 

Edft  India 

Afia 

21-10  N. 

72-27  E. 

Surinam 

Surinam 

South 

America 

6-00  N, 

55-3=  W- 

S^-racule 

Sicily  Ifle 

Italy 

Europe 

36-58  N. 

15-05  E, 

'T^Able  I  Hand 
X     Tanjour 

New  Hebrides 

South  Pacific 

Afia 

>5-38  S. 

167-12  E. 

Tanjour 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

1 1-27  N. 

79-07  E, 

Tanna 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

19-32  s. 

169-46  E. 

Taoukaa  Ifle 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

14.30  s. 

1 45.04  W, 

Tauris 

Aderbeitzan 

Perfia 

Afia 

38-20  N. 

46-30  E. 

Teflis 

Georgia 

Perfn 

Afia 

43.30  N. 

47-00  E, 

Temontengis 

Soloo 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

5-57  N. 

120.58  E. 

Teneriffe  Peak 

Canaries 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Africa 

28-12  N. 

i6-24W. 

Tercera 

Azores 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Europe 

38.45  N. 

27-oiW. 

Teruan 

Fez 

Barbary 

Africa 

35-40  N, 

5.18W. 

St.  Thomas's  Ifle 

Virgin  Ifles 

Weft  India 

America 

18-21  N. 

64-46  W« 

Thorn 

Regal  PrulUa 

Poland 

Europe 

52-56  N. 

ig-ooW. 

Timor,S.W.Poi. 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

10.23  S- 

124-04  E. 

TimorlandS.  Po. 

Eaft  India 

Afia 

8-15  S. 

»3i-59  E- 

Tobollki 

Siberia 

Ruffia 

Afia 

58-12  N. 

68-17  E. 

Toledo 

New  Caftile 

Spain 

Europe 

39-50  N. 

3-25  E. 

Tomfk 

Siberia 

Ruflia 

Afia 

56-29  N. 

85-04  E. 

Tonga  Tabu  Ille 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

21-09   **• 

174-41  W. 

Tornea 

Bothnia 

Sweden 

Europe 

65-50  N. 

24.17  E. 

Toulon 

Provence 

France 

Europe 

43-07  ^^• 

6-01  E. 

Trapelond 

Natolia 

Turkey 

Afia 

41-50  N. 

40-30  F.. 

Trent 

Trent     ' 

Germany 

Europe 

46-05  N. 

11-02    E, 

Trenton 

New  Jerfey 

United  States 

America 

40-15  N. 

74-»5V. 

Tripoli 

Tripoli 

Barbary 

Africa 

3i-53  N. 

13-12  E, 

Tripoli 

Syria 

Turkey 

Afia 

34-30  N. 

36-15  E, 

Troy  Ruins 

Natolia 

Turkey 

Afia 

39-30  N. 

26.30  E. 

Tunis 

Tunis 

Barbary 

Africa 

36-47  N, 

10-00  E. 

Turin 

Piedmont 

Italy 

Europe 

45.05  N. 

7-45  E. 

Turtle  Ifle 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

jg-48  S. 

1 78-02  W. 

Tyre 

Pdleftine 

Turkey 

Afia 

32-32 N. 

36.00  E. 

Tyrnaw 

Trentfch'n 

Hungary 

Europs 

48-23  N. 

17-38  E. 

T  TLiatea 
U    Upfal 

South 

Pacific  Ocean 

Afia 

16-45  S. 

151.26  W, 

Upland 

Sweden 

Europe 

59-5 «  N« 

17-47  E. 

53« 


ANEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE, 


Names  of  J'laees,  .     Fr evinces. 


Uvamberg 
Uffiant  Ifle 
Utrecht,     ' 
Veni(ie" ' 
Vera'  Cf  az 


Huen  I  fie 
Bietagne 
Holland 
Venice 

Mexico 


VpRNON. Mount    Virginia 
Verona  Veronefe 

Verfailles 
VXENNAjObfcr. 

vr^o,  ; 

Vintimiglia 
Virgin  Gorda 
■\  f  JAkefield 
VV    Prince  of 
Wales' Fort 
Wardhus 


Iflc  of  France 

Auftria 

Galicia 

Genoa 

Virgin  Ifles 

Yorl<.rhire 

New  N,  Wales 


Warfaw 

Vi/arwick 

"Washington 

Wal  eiford 

Wells 

Weftman  Ifles 

Whitehax^n 

Whltfuntide  Ifle 

"W'liliamfburg 

W'illis's  Ifles 

Winchefter 

'^'^'ilna 

Wittenburg 

Wologda 

Worcefter 

Wprcefter 

W'orms 

^^'■ofla■k 

Wurtzb-arg 

"^rArmouth 

X    York 
Yorkminfter 


Noruetjian 
Lapland 
Maffovia 
Warwickfbire 
Columb.  Diftnft  United  States 


Countries, 

Denrnark 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 

North 

United  States 

Italy 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Italy 

Weft  India 

England 

North 

Lapland 

Poland 
England 


Munfter 

Somerfetfhire 

North 

Cumberland 

South 

Virginia 

South  Georgia 

Hampfhire 

Lithuania 

Upper  Saxony 

Wologda 

Worcefterfhirc 

MafTachufetts 

Lower  Rhine 

Franconia 

Norfolk 

Yorkfhire 


Terra  del  Fuego  South 


Ireland 

England 

Atlantic  Ocean 

England 

Pacific  Ocean 

United  States 

Atlantic  Ocean 

England 

Poland 

Germany 

RufTia 

England 

United  States 

Germany 

Ruffia 

Germany 

England 

England 


Greenwich  Obferv,  Kent,  England,  Europe,  ^i°  28' 
don. 


Quarter. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

America 

Europe 

Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 

America 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
America 
4o"N.o°5' 


Lai. 
D.  M. 

55-54  N. 
48-28  N. 
52-07  N. 
45-26  N. 
19-12  N. 
38.40  N. 
45-26  N. 
48-48  N. 
48-12  N. 
42-14  N. 
43-53  N. 
18-18  N. 
53-41  N. 
58-47  N. 


Long,  . 
D.  M. 
12-57  E. 

4-59  W. 

5-00  E. 
u-59  E. 
97-25  W. 
77-20  W. 
11-23  E. 

2-12  E. 
16-22  E. 

8-23  W. 

7-42  E. 
63-59  W. 

1-28  w. 
94-01  w. 


70-22  N.       31-11  E. 


.52- 
52- 
38. 

52. 
5'- 
63- 
54- 
15- 
37- 
54- 
51- 
54- 
5'- 
59- 
52- 
42. 

49 
61. 

49' 
52' 
53- 
55- 
37"  E. 


■14  N. 

18  N. 
■54  N. 
13  N. 
■12  N. 
■20  N. 
.38  N. 

•44  S. 
-i-iN. 
00  S. 
.06  N, 
•41  N. 
•49  N. 

19  N. 
■09  N. 
•23  N. 
•38  N. 
•15  N. 
.46  N. 
■45  N, 

•i9N. 
26  N. 
of  St. 


21-05  E. 
1-32  W. 

77.09  \y. 

7-1 6  W. 
2.40  w. 

20-22  W. 

3-36  W. 

168-25  E. 

76-48  W. 

38-24W. 

1-15W. 
25-32  E. 
12.46  E. 
41-50  E. 

J-55W. 
71.44  W. 

8.05  E. 

10-18  E, 

1-48  E. 

1-01 W, 

70-03  w» 

Paul's,  Lona 


.a 


AN 
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AN       IMPROVED 

CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE, 

O  F 
Remarkable  EVENTS,  DISCOVERIES,  and  INVENTIONS  ; 

Comprehending,  in  one  view,  the  Analysis  or  Outlines  of  General 
History,  from  the  Crkation  to  the  prefent  Time. 

Bef,Cbrift. 

4004.  '"p'HE  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

4003     JL    The  birth  of  Cain,  t!ie  firft  who  was  born  of  a  woman. 

3017  Enoch  tranflated  into  heaven. 

2348  The  old  world  detlroyt-d  l)y  a  deluge  which  continued  377  days. 

2247  The  tower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah's  poftcrity  ;    upon  which  Cod 

miraculoufly  confounds  their  language,   and  thus  difperfes  tlicm  into  different 

nations. 
2234  Celeftlal  obfervations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  fiift  gave  birth   to 

learning  and  the  fciences. 
2188  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egvpt,  which  lafled  1663  years, 

to  the  conqucft  of  Cambyfcs. 
2059  Ninus,  the  fon  of  Belifs,  founds  the  kingdom  of  AlTyria,  which  lafled  above  1000 

years. 
1921  The  covenant  of  God  made  with  Abraham,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  into  Ca- 
naan, which  begins  the  430  years  of  fojourning. 
1897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  deftroyed  for  their  wickednefs  by  fire 

from  heaven. 
1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos  in  Greece  begins  under  Inachus 
1822  Memnon  the  Egyptian  invents  the  letters. 
1715  Prometheus  firlt  ifruck  fire  from  flints. 
1635  Jofcph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genefis,   coQtaining  3  period 

of  2369  years. 
1574  Aaron  born  in  Egypt  ;  1490,  appointed  by  God  firft  high  prieft  of  the  Ifraclitcs. 
1571   Mofes,  brother  to  Aaion,  born  m  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
1^556  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt,  into  Attica,  and  begins  the  kinj. 

dom  of  Athens  in  Greece. 
J546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1503  Deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Theffaly. 

1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phcenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  of  Thebc. 
?49i   Mofes  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  kint^dom, 

together  with  600,000   Ifraelites,    befides  children,    which   completed  the  430 

years  of  fojourning. 
1485  The  firft  (hip  that  appeared  in  Greece  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus,  who  ar- 
rived at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 
1453  The  firft  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  CHympia,  in  Greece. 
1452  The  Pentateuch,   or  five  firft  books  of  Mofes,  arc   written  in   the  land  of  Moab, 

where  he  died  the  year  following,  aged  no  years. 
1451  The  Ifraelites,  after  fojourning  in  the  wildernefs  forty  years,  arc  led  under  Jolhua 

into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themfelvcs,   after  having   fubdued  the 

natives  ;  and  the  period  of  the  fabbatical  year  commences. 
1263  Argonautic  expedition.  , 

1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in   1193,   gave  rife  to  the  Trojan  war,  ar.^. 

fiege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that  city  was 

taken  and  burned,  „  _    . , 

1018  David 


534       AN  IMPROVED  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Bef.  Chrift. 

io^S  David  is  fole  King  of  Ifrael. 

1004  The  Temple  is  folemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 

896  Elijah,  the  prophet,  is  tranflated  to  heaven. 

894  Money  firft  made  of  gold  and  filver  at  Argos. 

86g  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  Queen  Dido- 

814  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

776  The  firft  Olympiad  begins. 

753  JEta  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy  by  Romulus,  firft  Kin»  of  the  Romans. 

720  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  fiege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  overthrown   by 
Salmanafer  King  of  AlTyria,  who  carried  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 
The  firft  eclipfe  of  the  moon  on  record. 

658  Byzantium  (now  Conftantinople)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 

604  By  order  of  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  fome  Phcenicians  failed  from  the  Red  Sea 
rounei  Africa,  and  returned 'by  the  Mediterranean. 

600  Thales  of  Miletus  travels  into  Egypt,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  geometry,  af- 
tronomy,  and  philofophy  ;  returns  to  Greece,  calculates  eclipfcs,  and  gives 
general  notions  of  the  nniverfe,  and  maintains  that  one  Supreme  Intelligence  reg- 
ulates all  its  motions. 
Maps,  globes,  and  figns  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  fcholar  of 
Thales, 

597  jehoiakin,  King  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive  by  "Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon, 

587  The  city  of  Jerufalem  taken,  after  a  fiege  of  18  months. 

562  The  firft  comedy  at  Athens  afted  upon  a  moveable  fcalfold. 

559  Cyrus  the  firft  King  of  Perfia. 

538  The  kingdom  of  Babylon  deftroyed  ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  536, 
iffued  an  edift  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 

534  The  firft  tragedy  afted  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon,  by  Tliefpis, 

526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  publick  library  firft  founded. 

515  The  fecond  temple  at  Jerulalem  is  finilhed  under  Darius. 

509  Tarquin  the  feveoLh  and  laft  King  of  the  Romans,  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  gov- 
erned by  two  confuls,  and  other  republican  raagiftrates,  until  the  battle  of  Phar- 
lalia,  461  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burned  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  Pcrfian  in- 
vaiioii  of  .Greece. 

486  yEl'oliylus,  the  Greek  Poet,  firft  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 

481    Xerxes,  King  of  Pcrfia,  begins  his  expedition  againft  Greece. 

458  Ezra  is  fent  from  Babylon  to  Jerufalem,  with  the  captive  ]ews,  and  the  vefiels  of 
gold  and  filver,  &c.  being  feveaty  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  cru- 
cifixion of  our  Saviour. 

454  The  Romans  fend  to  Athf  ns  for  Solon's  laws. 

451  The  decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  and  the  la-AS  of  tJie  twelve  table;  compiled  and 
ratified. 

443  Ccnlors  created  at  Rome. 

432  Nineteen  years  cycle  invented  by  Meton. 

430  The  hiitory  of  the  Old  Teftament  finilhcs  about  this  time. 
Malachi,  the  laft  ot  tiie  prophets. 

401   Retreat  of  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 

400  Socrdit!,,  the  founder  of  moral  philofophy  among  the  Greeks,  put  to  death  by  the 
Atlienians,  who  foon  after  repent,  and  ereft  to  his  memory  a  ftatue  of  brafs. 

379  BtEotian  war  commences  in  Greece,  finiftied  in  366,  after  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas,  the  laft  ot  the  Grecian  heroes.  After  his  death,  Philip,  brother  to  the 
King  of  Macedon,  who  had  been  educated  under  him,  privately  fet  out  for  that 
country,  feized  the  kingdom,  and  after  a  continual  courfe  of  war,  treachsry,  and 
diilimulation,  put  an  end  to  the  liberty  of  the  Greekb  by  the  baxtle  of  Chcronea. 

336  Philip  King  of  Macedon  murdered,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Alexander  the  Great. 

332  Alexandria  in  Egypt  built. 

331  Aloiduder,  King  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius  King  of  Perfia,  and  other  nations 
of  Ada. 

323  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided  by  his  generals  into  four  kingdoms,  af- 
ter deftroying  his  wives,  children,  brother,  mother,  and  fillers. 

291   Daiknefs  at  Rome  at  noon  day. 

290  c5oJ,ir  quadrants  introduced  at  Rome. 

e8  J  D^onyfius,  of  Alexandria,  began  his  aftrononiical  aera  on  Monday  June  c6,  being  tne 
firft  who  found  the  folar  year  to  confift  exaftly  of  365  days  five  hours  and  49 
rainutfs, 

184  Ptolemy 
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Bef.  Clirift.  ^^^ 

384  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  King  of  Egypt,  employs  fcventy  two  interpreter*  to  Uinflate 

the  Old  Tellament  into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the  Septuagiat. 
S69  The  fii  ft  coinage  of  fUvcr  at  Rome. 
264  The  firft  Punic  war  begins,  and  continus  24  years.     The  chronology  of  the  Arua- 

delian  marbles  compol'ed. 
B50  Eratofthenes  firft  attempted  to  mcafure  the  earth. 
242  Conic  fcdions  invented  by  Apollonius. 
ai8  The  fecond  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues    17  years.     Hannibal  palTcs  ihc  Alpg, 

and  defeats  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles  ;  but  being  abandoned  and  rduled  fup* 

port  by  his  countrymen,  fails  in  the  accomplilhment  of  his  purpofe. 
t^o  The  firft  Roman  army  enters  Alia,  and  from  the  fpoils  of  Autiochus  brings  the  Aft- 

atic  luxury  to  Rome. 
J 70  Eighty  thouiand  Jews  mafTacred  by  Amiochus  Epiphanrs. 
j68  Perfeus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
J67  The  firft  library  credlcd  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 
163  The  government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126  years. 
146  Carthage  and  Corinth  rafed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 
545  An  hundred  tVoui'and  inhabitants  of  Antioch  maffacrcd  in  one  day  by  the  Jews. 
135  The  hiftory  of  the  Apocrypha  cuds. 
63  Catiline's  confpiracy  againft  the  liberties  of  his  country  deteftcd. 
52   Julius  Cjeiar  makes  his  firft  expedition  into  Britain. 

47  The  battle  of  Pharfalia  between  Cifar  and  Pompey,  in  which  tbc  latter  is  defeated. 
The  Alexandrian  library,  confifting  of  400,000  valuable   books,  liu^nt  by  accident* 

45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himfelf . 
The  folar  year  introduced  by  Casfar. 

44  Caefar  killed  in  the  fenate  houfe,  after  having  fought  50  pitched  battles,  and  over- 
turned the  Uberties  of  his  country. 

43  Brutus,  one  of  the  confpirators  againft  Csfar,  and  chief  of  the  republicans,  being 
vanquifhed  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  kills  himfelf. 

35  The  battle  of  Ailium  fought,  in  which  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  totally  de- 

feated by  Oi;iavius,  nephew  to  Julius  Ciefar. 
30  Alexandria  taken  by  Odavius,  and  Egypt  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 
27  Oftavius,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  obtains  the  title  of  Auguftus  Ciefar,  and  an  «b- 
folute  exemption  from  the  laws,  and  is  properly  the  firft  Roman  Emperor. 
8  The  temple  of  Janus  is  fhut   by  Auguftus,  as  an  emblem  of  univerfal  peace  ;  and 
JESUS  CHRIST  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  bora  in  September,  or  on  Monday* 
December  25. 
After  Chrift. 
12  Christ  difputes  with  the  Doftors  in  the  temple. 

2g  is  baptized  in  the  wildernefs  by  John. 

33  is  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

His  Refurreflion  on  Lord's  day,  April  5  :  His  Afcenhon,  Tburfday,  May  14. 

36  St.  Paul  converted, 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gofpel. 
Pontius  Pilate  kills  himfelf. 

40  The  name  of  Chriftians  firft  given  at  Antioch  to  the  followers  of  Chrift. 

43  Claudius  Caefar's  expedition  into  Britain, 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gofpel. 

46  Chriftianity  carried  into  Spain. 

49  London  is  founded  bv  the  Romans  ;  and  in  363  furrounded  with  a  wall,  £cunc  part* 
of  which  are  ftill  obfervable. 

51  Caraftacus,  the  Britifh  King,  is  carried  in  chains  to  R9BIC. 

52  The  council  of  the  Apoftles  at  Jerufalem. 
55  St.  Luke  writes  his  Gofpel. 

60  Chriftianity  preached  in  Britain. 

61  Boadicea,  the  Britifh  Queen,  defeats  the  Romans;  but  is  conquered  foon  «Utr  by 

Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain, 

62  St.  Paul  is  fcnt  in  bonds  to  Rome— writes  his  epiftles  between  51  and  66, 

63  The  afts  of  the  Apoftles  written. 

Chriftianity  is  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  or  fome  of  Iu» 
difciples,  about  this  time.  u    c  ft 

64  Rome  fet  on  fire,  and  burned  for  fix  days  ;  upon  which  began,  under  Nero,  the  tirU 

perfcculion  againft  the  Chriftians. 

67  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to  death. 

'  70  litm 
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Ai£.  Chrifl. 

70  Titus  takes  Jerufalem,  which  is  rafed  to  the  groundj  and  the  plough  made  to  paf* 

over  it. 
79  Herculaneum  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius. 
85  Julius  Agricola,  governor  of  South  Britain,  to  protetl  the  civilized  Britons  fr6m  the 
incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  line  of  forts  between  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde  ;  defeats  the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus  on  the  Grampian  hills  ;  and  firft 
fails  round  Britain. 
,  96  St.  John  the  Evangelifl  wrote  his  revelation — his  Gofpel  in  97. 

221  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scotland  ;  up- 
on wliich  the  Emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newcaftle  and  Carliflc  ;  but 
this  alfo  proving  ineffc6lual,  Pollius  Urbicus,  the  Roman  general,  about  the  year 
144,  repairs  Agricola's  forts,  which  he  joins  by  a  wall  four  yards  thick,  fmce  call- 
ed Antoninus's  wall. 
J  36  The  fecond  Jevi'ifh  war  ends,  when  they  were  all  banifhed  Judea< 

139  Juftin  writes  his  firll  apology  for  the  Chrillians. 

140  Dublin  built. 

152  The  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  flops  the  perfecution  againft  the  Chrillians. 

211  The  Emperor  Severus,  after  having  conquered  the  Scots,  and  pent' them  up  by  a  nev/ 
wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  (fmce  called  Graham's  Dyke)  having  alfo  con- 
quered the  Parthians  in  the  Eaft,  and  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  its  utmoll 
bounds,  dies  at  York. 

217  The  Septuagint  faid  to  be  found  in  a  caflc.     Church  yards  begin  to  be  confecrated. 

274  Silk  firlt  brought  from  India,  and  the  manufaftory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe  551* 

503  The  tenth  general  perfecution  begins  under  Dioclehan  and  Galeriusj 

^16   Conftantine  the  Great  begins  his  reign, 

,■^08  Cardinals  firfl  inftituted. 

313  The  tenth  perfecution  ends  by  an  edift  of  Conftantine,  who  favours  the  Chrlftians, 
and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

325  The  firlt  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended  againft  Arius,  where 
was  compofed  the  famous  Nicene  Creed. 

328  Conftantine  removes  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  which  is  thence- 
forward called  Conftantinople. 

231   Conftantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  deftroyed. 

363  The  Emperor  Julian,  furnamed  the  Apoftate,  endeavours  in  vain  to  rebuild  the  tern- 

pie  of  Jerufalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eaftern  (Conftantinople  the  capital)  and  weft- 

ern  (of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital ;)  each  being  now  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  diflerent  Emperors. 
The  Scots   utterly   defeated   and  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the   Pi£ts   and 

Romans. 
Marriage  in  Lent  forbidden, 
400  Bells  invented  by  bifhop  Paulinus  of  Nola  in  Campagna. 
404  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  revives  under  Fergus  II. 
410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  Kingof  tlie  Goths, 
412   The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 
42Q  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

Salique  law  confirmed  by  this  monarch. 
426  The  Romans   withdraw 'their  troops   from  Britain,  and  never  return,  advifing  the 

Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  truft  to  their  own  valour. 
432  St.  Patrick  began  to  preach  in  Ireland  :  he  died  17th  March,  493,  agea  izz  years. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themfelves,  are  greatly    harraffed  by  the  Scots  and  Pifts  ; 

upon  whick  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans,  but  receive  no 
alliftance  from  that  quarter. 

447  Attila  (furnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns,  ravages  the  Roman  empire, 
449  Vortigern,  King  of  the  Bntons,  invites  the   Saxons   ■nto   Britain  againft    the   Scots 

and  Pifts. 

455  The  Saxons  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and  Pifts,  invite  over  more  of  their  country- 
men, and  begin  to  eftablilh  themfelves  in  Kent  under  Hcngift. 

476  The  wertern  empire  entirely  deftroyed  ;  upon  the  ruins  of  which  feveral  new  ftates 
arife  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  confifting  of  Goths,  Vand;>ls,  Huns,  and  other  Bar- 
barians ;  under  whom  literat  ire  is  extinguifhed,  and  the  -.yorks  of  the  learned  are 
deftroyed, 

496  Clovis  King  of  France  baptized,  and  Chriftianity  begins  in  that  l^ingdom* 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons, 

»;io  Paris  becomes  the  capital  ot  France. 

^  511  The 
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516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Chriftian  sera  is  introduced  by  Dionyfms  theinonk. 
•  529  The  code  of  juftinian,  the  eaftern  Emperor,  is  publilhed. 

557   A  terrible  plague  all  over  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  which  coniinuci  near  53  years. 

581   Latin  ceafed  to  be  fpokcn  about  this  time  in  Italy. 

600  Bells  firfl  ufed  in  churches. 

606  The  power  of  the  Popes  begins  by  the  cpncefTions  of  Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft. 

622  Mahomet  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  Arabia.  His  followers  compute  their  time 
from  this  a:ra,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Hegiia,  i.  c.  the  flight. 

637  Jerufalem  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet. 

640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  tiken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  grand  library  there  burned 
by  order  of  Omar  their  caliph,  or  prince. 

664  Glafs  invented  in  England  by  Benalt  a  monk. 

670  Building  withftone  introduced  into  England  by  Bennet  a  monk. 

1585  The  Britons  totally  expelled  by  the  Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

696  Churches  firfl  begun  to  be  built  m  England. 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain.  Their  progrefs  flopped  in  France  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  in  732. 

yaS  The  controverfy about  images  begins,  and  occafions  many  infurrcftions  in  the  Eaf- 
tern empire, 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  begun  to  be  ufcd  in  hiftory. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  become  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 

761  Thirty  thoufand  books  burnt  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Leo. 

762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital  of  the  Saracen  Empire. 
786  The  furplice,  a  veflment  of  the  Pagan  prieils.  introduced  into  churches, 

800  Charlemagne,  King  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of   Germany,  afterwards  called 

the  weftern  empire,  and  endeavours  in  vain  to  reftore  learning  in  Europe. 
8z8  Egbert  King  of  Wcffcx  unites  the  Heptarchy  by  the  name  of  England. 
838  The  Scots  and  Pifts  have  a  decifive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and  boti? 
kingdoms  are  united  by  Kennet,  which  begins  the  fecond  period  of  the  Scottilb 
hiftory. 
The  Danes  with  60  (bips  arrived  at,  and  took  Dublin. 
867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England, 
871   Bath  Springs  firft  difcovered. 
S86  Juries  firft  itiftitutcd. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  fubduing  the  Danifti  invaders,  compofcs  his  body  of  laws  ; 
divides  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings  ;  eiefts  county  courts, and 
founds  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  about  this  time, 
515  The  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  tmpire  divided  into  feven  kingdoms,  by  ufurpation. 
940  Chrlilianity  eftablifhed  in  Denmark. 
989  Chriftianity  eftablifhed  in  Ruffia. 
991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens,  from  Arabia. 

Letters  of  the  Alphabet  were  hitherto  ufcd. 
996  Otho  III,  makes  the  Empire  of  Germany  ele£live. 
999  Boleftaus  the  firft  King  of  Poland. 

1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  comes  into  ufe,  that  of  linen  do.  1170. 
1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  ftyle. 
J014  On  Good  Friday,  April  23d,  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf  was  fought,   wherein 
the  Danes  were  completely  defeated  with  a  lofs  of  11,000  men,  and  driven  out 
of  Ireland — but  the  Irilh  King,  Brian  Boromy,  was  killed,  aged  88. 
1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  fold  by  their  parents  in  England. 

Priefts  forbidden  to  marry. 
1017  Canute,  King  of  DenmarK,  gets  poffeflion  of  England. 
1025  Mufical  gamut  invented, 
1640  The  Danes  driven  out  of  Scotland. 
1041  The  Saxon  line  reftored  under  Edward  the  ConfefTor. 
J  043  The  Turks  become  formidable,  and  take  pofTeiTion  of  Perfia, 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerufalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  battle  of  Haftings  fought,  between  Harold  and  William  duke  of  Normandy, 

in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  flain  :  After  which  William  becomes  King  of 

England. 
1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 
J07C  Henry  IV,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination  of 

the  German  biftiops,     Henry,  ia  penaoce,  walk*  barcfoeicd  to  Rome,  toward* 

the  end  of  January,  ,  ,  «.• 

*•  fp  Xt76  JuOicct 
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1076  Juftices  of  the  peace  firft  appointed  in  England. 

io8o  Dooml'day  book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  furvey  of  liJ! 

the  cftatcs  in  England,  and  ftnilhed  in  io86. 
The  Tower  of  London   built  by  the  lame   prince,    to   curb  bis  Englifh  fubjefts  ; 

numbers  of  whom  tly  to   Scotland,  where  they  introduce    the  Saxon  or  Englifh 

language  ;  are  protefted  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them, 
ic86  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  begun. 
1091   The  Saracens  in  Spain,  bemg  hard  preffed  by  the  Spaniards,   call  to  their  affiftancc 

jofeph  King  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  get  polTeflion  of  all  the  Saracen 

dxjminions  in  Spain. 
1096  The  firit  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land  begun,  to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerufalem. 
H07  King's  fpcech  firft  delivered  by  Henry  I. 
iiio  Edgar  Athcling,  the  fall  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had  been 

permitted  to  refide  as  a  fubjedl. 
Learning  revived  in  Cambridge, 
IJ18  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  inftituted  to  defend  the  Sepulchre  at  Jerufalem, 

and  to  protcft  Chriftian  ftrangers. 
t  \  40  King  Stephen  grants  liberty  to  his  nobles  to  build  caftles  ;  ifi  confequence  of  whic^ 

1 1 00  are  creded  in  1 4  years. 
1151   The  canon  law  collefted  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna. 
ii63  London  bridge,  conliRing  of  19  fmall  arches,  firft  built  of  ftonc. 
1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

1171  Dermot  MacMurrogh,  pi-ince  of  Leinfter,  being  beaten  and  put  to  flight  by  other 

princes,  induces  lome  Englifh  adventurers  to  land  in  Ireland,    and  affiil  him  in 
recovering  his  dominions  :  Dublih  is  befieged  and  taken  by  Raymond  le  Grofs. 

1172  Henry  IL  lands  at  W'aterford,  and  foon  after  obtains  from  Richard  E.  Strongbow 

(who  had  married  the  daughter  of  MacMurrogh,  and  according  to  compaft,  fuc- 
cceded  to  his  dominions)  a  furrender  of  Dublin  ;  where  he  erefls  a  pavilion  of 
■wicker  work,  and  entertains  feveral  Irifh  princes,  who,  voluntarily,  fubmit  to 
him,  on  condition  of  being  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  civil  and  eccleliaftical) 
and  enjoying  the  fame  liberties  and  immunities,  as  the  people  of  England. 
Henry  II,  landed  in  Ireland,  with  400  knights  and  5000  men. 

1173  The  fame  King  grants  its  firfl  charter  to  Dublin  ;  and,  by  divers   privileges,  en- 

couiages  a  colony  from  Briflol  to  fettle  in  it. 

1 174  Henry  !I,  creates  his  younger  fon,  la  years  old,  King  or  lord  of  Ireland,    who 

grants  charters  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  other  corporations. 
1 180  Glafs  wind(nvs  began  to  be  ufcd  in  private  houfes  in  England. 
1 1 8'2   Pope  Alexander  III,  compelled  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  ftir- 

rupsof  hi^  faddle  when  he  mounted  his  horfe, 
11 26   The  gi eat  conjunction  of  the  fun  and  moon  and  all  the  planets  in  Libra,  happened 

in  September. 
1192  The  battle  of  Afcalon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  King  of  England,  defeats  Sal- 

adine's  army,  confifting  of  300,000  combatants. 
Richard  treacheroufly  imprifoned  in  his  way  home  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
1194  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  firft  ufed  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  viftoiy  over  the  French, 
1200  Chimnies  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  ufed  ;  firft  among  the  nobility. 
1 2c8  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  its  firlt;  charter  from  King  John, 
J2IO  King  John  met  in  Dublin  upwards  of  20  Irifh  princes,  who  fwore  allegiance    to 

him,  and  there  caufed  them  to  eftablifh  the  Englifh  laws  and  cuftoms. 
Courts  of  judicature  firft  erefted  in  Ireland. 
1215  Magna  Charta  is  figued  by  King  John  and  the  barons  of  England  ;  and  the  follow* 

ing  year  it  is  granted  to  the  Irifh  by  Henry  III. 
12:7  The  fame  prince  grants  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  citizens,  in  fee  farm,  at  200  marks 

per  avmtm. 
J  22 7  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  barbarians,  under  GingisKhan,  emerge  from  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Afia,  conquer  the  greatelt  part  of  that  continent,  and  in  22  years 

deftroy  upwards  of  14  millions  of  people. 
1203  The  inquifition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trufted  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houfes  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  ftill 

thatched  with  flraw. 
1652  Magnifying  glafTes  invented  by  Roger  Bacon. 

i"S3  ^^^  famous  aftronomical  tables  are  compofcd  by  Alonzo  King  of  Caftile. 
13^8  The  tktUii  taiie'Bigdid,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  enij>irc  of  the  Saracens. 

'ji^a'Acho^ 
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1863  Acho,  King  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  w-ith  160  f»il,  and  lands  20,000  men  at 

the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  but  moil  of  them  are  cut  to   pieces  by  Akxandci  III' 

who  recovers  the  weflern  ifles.  ** 

^264  The  commons  of  England  have  a  place  in  parliament. 

1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 

J273  The  empire  of  the  prelent  Auftrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 

1280  Pulvis  fuiminans  and  gun  powder  invented  by  Roger  Bacon. 

1282  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  killed  by  Edward  I,  who  unites  thai 
principality  to  England. 

^284  Edward  II,  born  at  Carnarvon,  is  the  firft  prince  of  Wales. 

»285  Alexander  III,  King  of  Scotland  dies,  and  that  kingdom  is  difputed  fjy  twelve  can- 
didates, who  fubmit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  tdward  King  of  England  r 
Which  lays  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  defolating  war  between  the  two  nations. 
Speftacles  invented  by  Alexander  Spina,  a  Spauirh  monk. 

i?93  "^hcre  is  a  regular  fucceflion  o^  Enghfli  parliaments  from  this  year,  being  the  224 
of  Edward  I. 

1298  The  prefent  Turkifli  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  under  Ottoman. 

Silver  hafted  knives,  fpoons,  and  cups,  a  great  luxury.     Splinter*  of  wood  gen- 

erally  ufed  for  lights. 
Wine  fold  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 

1299  Windmills  invented. 

J 300  About  this  time  the  mariner's  compafs  was  invented,  or  improved,  by  John  Cioia, 
or  Goya,  a  Neapolitan.  The  fl.ower  de  luce,  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
then  King  of  Naples,  was  placed  by  him  at  the  poiot  of  the  needle,  in  compli- 
ment to  that  prince. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swifs  cantons. 
Intereft  of  money  in  England  at  45  per  cent. 

1308  The  Popes  remove  to  Avignon  in  France  for  70  years. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockburn  between  Edward  II,  and  Robert  Bruce,  in  which  the- 
Englifh  are  overthrown  with  prodigious  flaughter,  and  all  their  boailed  preten- 
fions  of  fovereignty  are  utterly  diflipated., 

1320  Gold  firft  coined  in  Chriftendom. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  fettle  at  York,  which,  fays  Edward  III,  may  prove  of  great 

benefit  to  us  and  our  fubje6:s. 

1337  The  firft  comet  whofe  courfe  is  defcribed  with  aftroaomical  exaftnefs. 

3,340  Gunpowder  firft  fuggefted  as  ufeful  for  warlike  purpofes  by  Swartz,   a  monk  of 
Cologne;  1346,  Edward  HI,  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,   which  contributed  to 
gain  him  the  battle  of  Creffy. 
Oil  painting  firft  made  ufc  of  by  John  Vancck., 
'344  '^'^^  ^"^^  creation  to  titles  by  patent  ufed  by  Edward  III.. 
*349  7*^^  order  of  the  Garter  inftituted  in  England  by  Edward  III,, 
a3_52  The  Turks  firft  enter  Europe. 

1356  The  battle  of  Poicfiers,   in  which  King  John  of  France,   and  his  fons,  are  taken 

prifoners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1 357  Coals  firft  brought  to  London.    ' 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  firft  quartered  by  Edward  III, 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  Englilh,    as  a  favour  of. 

Edward  III,  to  his  people. 
1386  A  company  of  linen  weavers  from  the  Netherlands  efiabliflred  in  London. 
1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn  between  Hotfpur  and  the  earl   of  Douglas;  on    this  is 

founded  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace. 
Title  of  Baron  firit  given  by  Richard  II. 

1390  Coarfe  cloth  firft  made  in  England  at  Kendal. 

1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  King's  amufemcnt, 
1399  Weftminfter  Abbey  rebuilt  and  enlarged. 

Order  of  the  Bath  inftituted  at  the  coronation  of  Heiiry  ,IV.  . 

1402  Bajazet  defeated  by  Tamerlane,  and  the  powerof  the Turksalmoft  entirely  deflroycd,. 
1404  Hats  for  men  invented  at  Pans  by  a  Swifs. 
J412  Denmark  united  with  the  crown  of  Norway. 

J415  The  battle  of  Agincourt,  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V,  of  England, 
1416  The  art  of  curing  herrings  invented  by  William  Boekel,  a  Dutchman  :  By  which 

he  rendered  an  elTential  fervice  to  his  country.  _ 

i.428  The  fiege  of  Orleans.     The  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans  appears,  and  gives  the  firft 

blow  to  the  Englilh  power  in  Frangc,     She  is  afterwards  taken  pnloner,   and. 

bafely  put  to  death. 

1430  Laurenuui. 
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1430  Laurentius  of  Haerlem  invents  the  Art  of  Printing,  which  he  praftifed  with  fepa- 
rate  wooden  types,     Guttenburgh  afterwards  invented  cut  metal  types,     Peter 
SchoefFer  invented  the  mode  of  cafting  types  in  matrices.     But  the  moft  authentic 
accounts  afcribe  the  invention  of  Printing  to  Dr.  Fauft,  or  Faultus,  in  1444. 
1446  The  Vatican  litrary  founded  at  Rome. 

The  lea  broke  in  at  Dort,  and  drowned  100,000  people. 
^453  Conllantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  utterly  overthrows  the  Roman  empire, 
J 454  Otto  Guerick,  a  German,  invents  the  air  pump. 
Cape  Verd  Ifles  firft  feen. 

Duelling  appointed  in  certain  cafes  in  France,  in  order  to  have  the  judgment  of  God, 
1460  Engravings  and  etchings  in  copper  invented. 
3471   Dscimal  arithmetic  invented,  and  the  ufe  of  tangents  in  trigonometry  introduced, 

by  Regiomontanus. 
1473  Greek  language  brought  into  France. 

J 483  Richard  HI,  King  of  England,  and  laft  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated  and  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  by  Henry  (Tudorj  VII,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houfes  ol  York  and  Lancafter. 
3485  Great  numbers  carried  oii  by  the  fweating  ficknefs, 
i486  Henry  tilublilhes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  Hrll;  ftanding  army. 
I4S9  Maps  and  fea  charts  hril  brought  to  England  by  Barth.  Columbus. 
J  49 1  William  Grocyn  publickly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely  fuh- 
dued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  fubjefts  of  that  prmce  on  certain  conditions  j 
but  are  cruelly  perfecuted  by  the  inquifitors. 
3492  AMERICA  difcovered  by  Columbus. 
349.4  Algebra  firft  known  in  Europe. 
3497  The  Portuguefe  firif  fail  to  the  liaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

South  America  difcQvered  by  Americus  Vefpufius,  from  whom  the  continent  unjuftly 

takes  its  napie. 
North  America  difcovered  by  Cabot. 
3500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  fix  circles, 

Jirafil  difcovered  by  Cabral, 
5503  Mines  ufed  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  invented. 
3509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vegetables 

were  imported  hitherto. 
3512  Florida  difcovered. 

>5f3  The  battle  of  riow4en,  in  which  James  IV,  of  Scotland,  is  killed,  with  the  flpwcj 
of  bis  nobility. 

3517  Martin  Luther  began  the  Reformation. 
Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

3518  Magellan,  in  the  fervice  of  Spain,  difcovers  the  ftraits  which  bear  his  name,  makes 

the  firft  voyage  round  the  world,  but  is  killed  by  favages  in  the  Marianne  ifiands. 
Republick  of  Geneva  founded. 
J 520  Henry  VIII,  for  hi^  writings  in  favour  of  Popery,  receives  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith"  from  the  Pop?, 
Chocolate  firft  brought  from  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards. 

3529  The  name  of  Froteltant  takes  its  rife  from  the  Reformed   protefting  againft  the 

church  of  Rome,  at  the  diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 

3530  Copernicus  revives  the  Pythagorean  fyftem  of  aftronomy. 
1533  Currant  trees  brought  into  England  from  Zante, 

1537  Religious  houfes  diifolved  by  Henry  VIII. 

3539  The  firft  EngUlh  edition  of  the  Bible  authorifed,  the  prefent  tranflation  finiflicd  1611. 

About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  ufed  in  Ihips. 
1543  Silk  ftockings  firft  worn  by  the  French  king. 

Pins  firft  ufed  in  England  ;  before  which  time  the  ladies  ufed  fkewers. 
J 544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  fhilling  per  acre. 
*545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 
1546  Intereft  of  money  firft  eftabliftied  in  England  by  law  at  ten  per  cent. 

Ann  Afcue,  a  Proteftant,  cruelly  tortured  by  order  of  Henry  VTIl,  who,  to  the  ut- 
ter difgrace  of  royalty,  put  his  own  hands  to  the  rack,  as  not  thinking  the  ex- 
ecutioner fufficiently  expert.  She  endured  every  thing  with  patience,  and  was 
aiterwards  burnt. 

1549  lords  lieutenants  of  counties  inftituted  in  England. 

1550  Cherries,  pears,  &c.  introduced  into  England. 

j^j3  Circuktion  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  firft  publifhed  by  Michael  Servetus. 

1557  Gro^t» 
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1557  Groats  and  half  groats  the  greateft  filver  coin  in  England. 

^560  Siberia  was  about  this  time  difcovered,  under  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Ivan  Bafilidct. 
1563  Knives  firft  made  in  England. 

The  39  articles  of  the  Englifh  faith  eftablilhed. 
1565  Botany  revived  at  Thuringe  in  Germany. 

Potatoes  fir.ft  brought  to  Ireland  from  New  Spain. 

Henry  Lord  Darnly,  hufband  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  blown  up  with  gunpow- 
der in  the  ProvolVs  houfc  at  Edinburgh,  about  two  in  the  morning  of  feb.  ii. 
1569  Royal  Exchange,  of  London,  firft  built. 

Circulation  of  the  blood  publilhed  by  Cifalpinus. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  driven  from  her  kingdom  by  the  rebellion  of  her  fub- 
jefts,  flies  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  proteftion,  by  whom  fhe  is  treachcroudy  ina- 
prifoned. 

1571  Printing  in  Irifli  charafters  firft  inftituted.  '      i 

1572  The  great  maffacre  of  Proteftants  at  Paris. 

1573  Marby  hill  m  Hereford  removed  of  itfelf. 

1^78  Apricots  and  artichokes  introduced  into  England. 

'579  The  Dutch  ftiake  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  Holland  begins. 

Engliih  Eaft  India  company  incorporated — eftablilhed  1600. 

Englifh  Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  firft  EngHdt 

circumnavigator. 

1581  J.  Uftier,  Archbifhop of  Armagh,  born  in  Dublin,  drewmp  104  articles  of  religion 

for  Ireland,  1615  ;  which  were  eftablilhed,  1635. — Died,  1656. 

1582  Pope  Gtegory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy  ;  the  5th  OAober  being  counted  15. 

1583  Tobacco  firft  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1^87  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  years  imprifonmcnt. 

Duelling  introduced  into  England, 
1588  The  Spanifh  Armada  deftroyed  by  Drake  and  other  Englifh  Admirals, 

Henry  IV,  pafTes  the  cdift  of  Nantz,  tolerating  the  Proteftants.  ^?» 

The  manufaftory  of  paper  introduced  into  England  at  Dartford. 
J589  Coaches  firft  introduced  into  England, 

Bombs  invented  at  Venio, 
1591  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  founded. 
1597  Watches  firft  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 
1600  Building  with  brick  introduced  into  England  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  raoft  ol  the 

houfes  in  Lon4on  being  hitherto  built   with  wood. 
1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

J603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  laft  of  the  Tudors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land (and  firft  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  fuccefTor  ;  which  unites  both  kingdoms  un- 
der the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  Gunpowder  Piot  difcovered  at  Weftminfter. 

Kepler  lays  the  foundation  of  the  Newtonian  f'yflem  of  attraftion. 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  firft  adminifleted  in  England. 

i6c8  Galileo,  of  Florence,  firft  difcovers  the  fatellites  about  the  planet  Jupiter  by  the 
telefcope,  then  juft  invented  in  Holland. — Quebec  fettled  by  the  French. 

1610  Henry  IV,  is  murdered  at  Paris  by  Ravilliac,  a  prieft. 
Virginia  and  Newfoundland  fettled  by  the  Englifh. 

Hudfon's  Bay  difcovered  by  a  Captain  of  that  name,  who  is  left  by  his  men  ta 
perifh  on  that  defolate  coaft. 

1611  Baronets  firft  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

i6i4  Napier,  of  Marchefton,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  River  to  London  from  Ware. 

The  culfom  of  powdering  the   hair  took  its  rife  from   fome  ballad  fingers  at  St. 

German's  fair,  who  powdered   thernfelves  to   look  the  more  ridiculous. 
New  York  and  New  Jerfey  fettled  by  the  Dutch. 

1618  New  Holland  difcovered  by  the  Dutch. 

1619  Dr.  W.  Harvey,  an  Englifhman,  fully  confirms  the  doftrine  of  the  circulation  of 

the  blood. 

1620  The  broad  iilk  manufaftory  from  raw  filk  introduced  into  England. 
1623  New  Hampfliire  fettled  by  an  Englifh  colony. 

Plymouth  in  New  England  planted  by  a  pan  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congregation. 
i6z5  The  ifland  of  Barbadoes.  the  firft  Englifh  fculcment  in  the  Weft  Indies,  is  planted. 
iSio  The  barometer  invented  by  Torriccili,  ^      ^. 

16:7  T.".e 
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1627  The  thermometer  invented  by  Drebellius. 

A  colsny  of  Swedes  fettled  on  Delaware  rivpr,  Pennfylvagi?. 

1630  Peruvian  bark  firft  brought  to  France. 

1631  Newfpapers  firft  published  at  Paris. 

1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Guftavus  AdolphyS)  Kioj^oi Sy/t4i^i^,  and  head  of  tb^ 

Proteftants  in  Germany,  is  killed. 

1633  Maryland  fettled  by  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  coloi^y  of  Roman  Cathplics, 
1635  Connefticut  and  Rhode  Ifland  fettled. 

1638  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  MaffachufettSjeftablilhed. 

1640  King  Charles  difobliges  his  Scottifh  fubjefts  ;  on  which  their  army  under  General 
Lefley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcafile,  being  encouraged  by  the  rpalecon- 
tents  in  England. 

The  maffacre  in  Ireland,  v^hen  40,000  Englifh  Proteftants  werf  killed. 
»642  Civil  war  begins  in  England. 
J  646  Epifcopa^cy  abolifhed  in  England, 

Sympathetick  powder  made  known  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digljy. 
1647  The  firft  Selenographick  maps  made  by  Hcvelius, 
1649  Charles  I,  beheaded  at  Wiiitehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 
1652  The  firft  coffee  houfe  in  London. 

The  fpeaking  trumpet  invented  by  Kircher,  ^  J/sfuit, 
j£54  Cromw£jl  aS^uiises  the  Proteftorftup. 

1655  The  Engliib,  under  Admiral  Pcnn,  take  Jam^tica  from  the  Spaniards. 
i£^8  ■Cromwell  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  in  ihe  Proteftorflup  by  his  fon  Richard. 
i6^9  Transfufion  of  the  blood  firft  fuggefled  at  Oxford. 

j65o  King  Charles  II,  is  reftored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  ^psy,  aitfit  ift  cxils  of 
twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 

Epifcopacy  reftored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  people  of  Denmark  being  opprefTed  by  the  Nobles,  furreoder  their  privileges, 
to  Fred.  Ill,  who  becomes  abfolutc. 
1662  The  Royal  Soct?>iy  eftabhlhed  in  London  by  Charles  II. 

Pendulum  Clocks  invented  by  John  Fromentel,  a  Dutchman, 

Fire  engines  invented. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began,  Sept.  2,  and  cowtinucd  thr^  d^a-ys,  in  which  w^r^ 

deftroyed  iSjOOo  houfesand  400  ftrcets. 
,      -  Tea  firft  ufed  in  England. 

Academy  of  fciences  eft^blifhcd  in  Fraru;e. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which   confirms,  to  the  Jinglifh  the  New  .Netherlands,   now 

.kijown  by  the  names  of  Pennfylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jcrfey. 

1669  South  Carolina  planted  by  an  Englilh  colony  under  Governor  Sayle. 

1670  The  Englifh  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  incorporated. 

1671  Academy  of  Architefture  eflablilhed  in  France. 

1672  Lewis  XIV,  overruns  great  part  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their  fluices, 

being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  fettlements  in  th? 
Eaft  Indies. 
African  company  eftablifhed. 

1673  St.  Helena  taken  by  the  Englifh. 

1675  Coffee  houfes  Ihut  up  by  proclamation,  as  encouragerfi  of  fedition. 

1676  Repeating  clocks  and  watches  invented  by  Barlow. 

1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 
The  habeas  corpus  aft  paffed. 

1679  Darknefs  at  London,  that  one  could  not  read  at  noon  day,  January  12. 

1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  continued  viiible  from  Nov.  3,  to  March  g,_ 
3  681   William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  chaiter  for  planting  Pennfylvania, 

Pennfylvania  fettled. 
3682  College  of  phyficians,  at  Edinburgh,  incorporated. 

Royal  academy  cftablifhed  at  Niimes. 
J683  India  ftock  fold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 

1685  The  duke   of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to  Charles  II,   raifes  a   rebellion,  but  is  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Sedgerooor,  and  beheaded. 
The  edift  of  Nantz  infamoufly  revoked  by  Lewis  XIV,  and  the  Proteftants  cruelly 
perfecuted. 
^687  The  palace  of  Verfailles,  near  Paris,  finilhed  by  Lewis  XIV. 
>688  The  Revolution  in  Great  Britain  bes^nsj  Nov.  5.     King  James  retires  to  France, 
December  3, 

i6»7  King 
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J689  King  William  and  (^uecn  Mary^  daughter  and  ion  in  law  to  Jamei  II,  Ki  procltimt 
ed  February  16, 
Vifcount  Dundee  Hands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,    but  is  killed   after  gaining  the 

battle  of  Killycrankie,  upon  which  the  Highlanders  dii'pcife. 
The  land  tax  pailes  in  England. 
The  toleration  a£l  paffes  in  ditto- 
1690    The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  gained  by  William  againft  James,  in  Ireland, 
i6g  I    The  war  in  Ireland  finifhed,  by  the  furrcnder  of  Limerick  to  William. 

1692  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  Admiral  RulTel,  defeutcd  the  frcnck 

fleet  off  La  Hoguc. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  mwfkets  firft  ufed  by  the  French. 
The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  eleftorate. 

Bank  of  England  eftabliflied  by  King  William,  .  ', ' 

The  firft  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 
Stamp  duties  inftitutedin  England. 
1^95  Bank  of  Scotland  eflablilhcd, 

1696  The  peace  of  Ryfwick. 

1697  Malt  tax  eftablilhed.  • 

1699  The  Scots  fettled  a  colony  at  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 

Caledonia, 

1700  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  begins  his  reign, 

Yale  College  eftablifhed  at  Saybrook,Conne£llcut — removed  to  New  Haven  1716. 
r70i   PrufTia  erefted  into  a  kingdom. 

Cottonian  library  fettled  for  public  benefit. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  eftablifhed. 
1702  King  William  dies,  aged  50,  and  is  fuccceded  by  Queen  An*,  daughter  to  James 
II,  who,  with  the  Emperor  and  States  General,   renews  the  war  againft  France 
and  Spain. 
J  704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Admiral  Rooke, 

The  battle  of  Blenheim,  won  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  allies   againft  the 

French. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  inftituted  in  England, 
Pruflian  blue  difcovered  at  Berlin. 
1706  The  Treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  figned  June  22. 
J  707  The  firft  Britifh  parliament. 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  General  Stanhope, 
The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies, 
Sardinia  erefted  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy- 

1709  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  defeats  Charles  XII,  at  Pultowa,    who  dies  to 

Turkey. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  Miniftry  for  others  more  favourable  to  the  intcrcft 

of  her  brother,  the  late  Pretender. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren,  in  37 

years,  at  one  million  expenfe,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Englifh  South  Sea  Company  began. 

1713  The  peace    of  Utrecht,  whereby   Newfoundland,   Nova  Scotia,    New  Britain,  and 

Hudfon's  Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ;  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  alfo  confirmed  to  the  faid  crown  by  this  treaty, 

1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  fucceeded  by  George  I. 
Intereft  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  in  England. 

1715  Lewis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon  Lewis  XV. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar,  io  favour  of 
the  Pretender.  The  aflion  of  SherifFmuir,  and  the  furrender  of  Prefton,  both 
in  November,  when  the  rebels  difperfe. 

1716  Aurora  Borealis  firft  taken  notice  of  in  England — 1719  in  New  England.  _ 
The  Pretender  married  to  the  Princefs  Sobiefld,  grand  daughter   to  John  Sobielki, 

late  Kin^  of  Poland. 
An  aft  paffed  for  feptenaial  parliaments. 
1 7 19  The  MifTiflippi  fchcme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe's  filk  throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erefled  at  Derby ;  uke« 

up  one  eighth  of  a  mile  ;  one  water  wheel  moves  the  reft  ;  and   in  24  hours  it 

works  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  filk  thread. 
Tiie  South  Sea  fchemc  in  England  begun  April   7,  was  at  its  height  at  the  end  ot 

June,  and  quite  funk  about  September  29, 
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tjij  King  George  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  is  fucceeded  by  his  only  fonj 

George  II. 
J  Inoculation  firft  tried  on  criminals  with  fuccefs. 

Jluflia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  eftablilhcd  as  an  empire. 
1)28  North  Carolina  fettled  about  this  time, 
4729  Parliarnent  fat  at  the  Blue  coat  hofpital,  Dublin,  where  an   attempt  was  made  to 

obtain  the  fupplies  for  21  years  ;  but  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  One. 
»73t  The  firft  perfon  executed  in  Britain  for  forgery. 
1734  Kouli  Khan  ufurps  the  Perfian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  returns  with 

two  hundred  and  thirty  one  millions  fterling. 
Several  public  fpirited  gentlemen  begin  the  fettlcmcntof  Georgia,  one  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 
1736  Captain  Porteous,  having  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace,  at  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  fmuggler,  is  himfelf  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh. 
J737  The  earth  proved  to  be  flatted  towards  the.poles. 
1738  Weftminfter  bridge,  confifting  of  fifteen  arches,  begun  ;  finiftied  in  1750,  at  the  ex» 

penfe  of  389,000!.  defrayed  by  parliament. 
J  739  Letters  of  marque  ilTued  out  in  Britain  againft  Spain,  July  21,  and  war  declared 

Oftober  23. 

1742  The  firft  (hip  with  Irifh  coals  arrived  at  Dublin  from  Newry. 

1743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  Englifh  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of 

Hungary. 

1744  War  declared  againft  France. 

Commodore  Anfon  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
J  745  The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender's  army  defeated  by   the 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 
1746  Britifh  Linen  Company  erefted. 

Eleflric  (hock  difcovered. 

Lima  and  Qallao  fwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  by  which  a  reftitutinn  of  all  places  taken  during  tKc 

war  was  to  be  made  on  all  fides. 
Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  built. 

1749  The  intereft  of  the  Britifti  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 
Britifh  herring  fifhery  incorporated. 

Dublin  Society  incorporated  by  charter. 
l75t  Antiquarian  Society  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  ftyle  introduced  into  Great  Britain  ;  the  third  of  September  being  count- 
ed the  fourteenth. 
Identity  of  eleftric  fire  and  lightning  difcovered  by  Dr.  Franklin,   who  thereupon 
invented  a  method  of  fccuring  buildings  from  thunder  ftortns. 
*753  "^"^  Britifti  Mufeum  erefted  at  Montague  houfe. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufaftares,  and  Commerce,  inftituted  in  London. 
17J5  Lift)on  deftroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  One  hundred  and  forty  fix   Engliflimen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  order  of  the  Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 
Marine  Society  eftablifhed  at  London. 

1759  General  Wolfe  is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Englifti- 

1760  Black  Friars  bridge,  coniiftmg  of  nine  arches,  begun  ;  finifhed  1770,  at  the  expenfe 

of  152,8401.  to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll.     George  II  dies,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
George  III. 

1762  War  declared  againft  Spain. 

Peter  III,  Emperor  of  Ruffia,  is  depofed,  imprifoned,  and  murdered. 
American  philofophical  fociety  eftablifhed  in  Philadelphia. 

J763  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  the  extenlive 
provinces  of  Canada,  Eaft  and  "Weft  Florida,  and  part  of  Louifiana,  in  North 
America  ;  alfo  the  Iflands  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  la 
the  Weft  Indies. 

1764  The  parliament  gianted  ip,oooI.  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  for  his  difcovtry  of  the  longi- 

tude by  his  time  piece. 

1765  George  Ill's  royal  charter  paffed  for  incorporating  the  fociety  of  artifts^ 

The  famous    ftamp    aft   paffed  in   the  Britifh    Parliament    March  22,    Repealed 

March  18,   1766. 
Grand  canal  adjoining  the  city  bafon,  Dublin,  begun  ;  completed  to  Monaftereven 

in  i786> 

J 766  A^reat 
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I766  A  great  fpot  pafTed  the  fun's  centre. 

Gibraltar  almoR  deftroyed  by  a  ftortn. 
1768  Academy  of  painting  eftablifhed  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprifon  the  Ruffian  Ambaifador,  and  declare  war  againft  that  empire. 

Duration  of  Irifh  parliaments  limited  to  eight  years. 
17G9  Eleftricity  of  the  aurora  borcalis  difcovercd  by  Widcburg  at  Jena. 

1770  Malfacre  at  Bofton,  March  5. 

1771  Dr.  Sdlander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  Majefty's  Chip  the  Endeavour,  Lieutenant  Cook, 

return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  feveral  important  dilcovcries. 

1772  The  King  of  Sweden  changes  the  conflitution  of  that  kingdom. 
A  dreadful  fire  at  Antigua. 

Twelve  hundred  and  forty  people  killed  in  the  ifland  of  Java  by  an  eleftrified  cloud, 

A  revolution  in  Denmark. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Emprefs  of   Ruffia,  and  the  King  of  Pruffia,  ftrip  the 

King  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among  them- 

felves,  in  violation  of  the  moll  folemn  treaties. 

1773  Capt.   Phipps  is  fcnt  to  explore  the  North  Pole  ;  but  having  made  eighty  one  de- 

grees, is  in  danger  of  beinp,  locked  up  by  the  ict;,  returns. 

The  Jefuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions,   and  fuppreffed  by  his  bull. 

The  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  having,  by  conquell  or  treaty,  acquired  the  cx- 
tenfive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants, great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  fervants  abroad,  upon  which 
the  Britifh  government  interferes,  and  fends  out  judges,  &c. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  proves  difgraceful  to  the  latter,  who  lofc 
the  iffands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  by  fea  are  every  where  unfucccfsful. 

Tea,  2^0  chefts,  deftroyed  at  Bofton. 
S774   Peace  proclaimed  betweeo  the  Ruflians  and  Turks. 

The  Britifh  parliament  having  palled  an  aft,  laving  a  duty  of  three  pence  per 
pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America  ;  the  colonies,  confidering  this  as  a 
grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  Britiih  parliament  to  ta.x  them. 

Bofton  Port  Bill  paffed  March  25. 

Deputies  from  the  feveral  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  firft  gen- 
eral congrefs,  Oftober  26, 

Firft;  petition  of  Congrefs  to  the  King,  November, 

1775  April  19.     The  firft  aftion  happens  in  America  between  the  Britifh  troops  and  the 

Americans  at  Lexington. 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  taken  by  Colonels  Allen  and  Eafton, 
A  dreadful  fire  in  Grenada  ;  lofs  computed  at  500,000!. 
Paper  money  iffiied  by  Congrefs. 
June  17,  A  bloody  aftion  at  Bunker's  Hill  between  the  Britilh  troops  and  the  A-» 

mericans,  in  which  the  brave  General  Warren  was  {lain. 
Charleftown  burnt. 
Battle  of  Quebec,  where  fell  the  brave  Montgomery,  December  31ft. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Bofton  evacuated  by  the  King'stroops. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  in  July,  made  by  Commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker  and  Lieu« 
tenant  General  Clinton,  upon  Charleflon  in  South  Carolina. 

Order  for  calling  in  all  the  light  gold,  and  ordering  it  for  the  future  to  pafs  only 
by  weight, 

Congrefs  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  States,  July  4. 

The  .Americans  retreat  from  Long  Ifland,  in  Auguft,  after  a  bloody  battle,  and  the 
city  of  New  York  is  afterwards  taken  polTeflion  of  by  the  King's  troops. 

December  25,  General  Wafhmgton  takes  900  of  the  Heflians  prifoners  at  Trenttin» 

Torture  abolifhed  in  Poland. 

Battle  of  Brandywine. 

1777  General  Howe  takes  poffeffion  of  Philadelphia,  September. 

Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  furrender  his  army,  confifting  of  575a 
men  to  the  American  Generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  Otlober  17. 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French   King  and  the  thirteen 

United  American  States,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknowledged  by  tho 

Court  of  France,  February  6. 
The  lemains  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  interred  at  the  piiblick  expenfe  in  Wcftmin* 

ftcr  Abbey,   June  9,  in  confequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament. 
The  Earl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  Efq;   and  George  Johnftone,  Efq;  arrived  it 

Philadelphia  the  beginning  of  June,  as  commiflioners  for  reiioring  piace  betv/eea 

Cveac  Britaia  and  America  • 
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1778  Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  King's  troops,  June  18. 
Battle  at  Monmouth. 

The  Congrefs  refufe  to  treat  with  the  Britifh  commiflioners. 
Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  September  7. 

Pondicherry  furrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  Oftober  17. 
St.  Lucia  taken  bv  the  French,  December  28. 

1779  St.  Vincent  taken  by  the  French. 
Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3, 
Battle  at  Stony  Point,  July  15. 

Oftober  12.  Both  Houfes  ot  the  Irifli  Parliament  addrefs  the  King  for  a  free  trade. 
1  7'8o  Torture  in  courts  ot  juflice  aboliflied  in  France. 

The  inquifition  abolilhed  in  the  Duke  of  Modena's  dominions. 

Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty  two  fail  of  Spaniih  fhips,  Jan.  8. 

The  Admiral  alfc  engages  a  Spanifh  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Lan- 
gara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  lliips  of  the  line,  one  more  driven  on 
fhore,  and  another  blown  up,  Jan.  16. 

Three  aftions  between  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  Count  de  Guichen,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  ;  but  none  of  them  decifive. 

Charleiton,  South  Carolina,  furrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4, 

Penfacola,  and  tiie  whole  province  of  Weft  Florida,  furrender  to  the  arms  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  May  9. 

The  Proteflant  AiTociation,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  Honfe  of  Com- 
mons with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  of  an  aCl:  palfed  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 

That  event  followed  by  the  moft  daring  riots  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Southwark, 

for  feveral  fucceifive  days,  in  which  feme  Popilh  chapels  are  dcftroved,  together 

,  with  the  prlfons  of  Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  feveral  private  houfea, 

&c.     Thefe  alarming   riois  are  at  length  fuppreffcd  by  the  interpofition  of  the 

military,  and  rr^anv  of  the  rioters  tried  and  executed  for  felony. 

Five  Engl'.fh  Laft  Indiamen,  and  fifty  Englifh  merchant  fhips  bound  for  the  Weft 
Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Auguft  8. 

lEarl  Cornv\  allis  obtains  a  viftory  over  General  GateSj  near  Camden,  in  South  Car- 
olina, Augnft  16. 

Arnold,  the  infamous  traitor,  deferts  the  fervice  of  his  country,  efcapes  to  New 
Yoik,  and  is  made  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Britifh  Service,  September  24. — 
Burns  New  London. 

Major  Andre,  Adjutant  General  to  the  Britifh  army,  hanged  as  a  fpy  at  Tappan,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  Oftober  2. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Laurens  is  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treafon,  Oftober  4, 

Dreadful  hurricane!,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  by  which  great  devaftation  is  made  in 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  iflands,  Oftober  3,  and  lo. 

A  declaration  of  i.oftilities  publilhed  againit  Holland,  December  20. 

Firit  Iriih  State  Lottery  drawn. 

.A.merican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  inftituted  in  Maffachufetts, 
1-81   The  Dutch  ilLnd  of  St.   Luftatia  taken  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan, 
February  g.      Retaken  by  the  French,   November  27. 

The  ifland  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  Englilh  Squadron  under  the  command  of 
Adm.val  Paiker,  and  a  Dutch  Squadron  under  the  con^inand  of  Admiral  Zout- 
man,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  Auguil  5. 

The  Marq'.us  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  2000  light  infantry,  performs  important 
iervices  in  Virginia. 

Earl  Comwallis,  with  the  Britifh  army  under  his  command,  furrendered  prifoners 
of  v/ar  to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Wafh- 
ing:on  and  Count  Rochambeau,  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  0£l.  19,  which  de- 
cided the  conteft  in  favour  of  America. 

Cdntmenial  paper  money  ceafed  to  circulate. 
3782  Tnncomale,  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  Admiral  Hughes,  Jan.  11, 

Minorca  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Feb.  5. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  12. 

The  iQand  of  Nevis,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  14. 
-      MointlcMat" taken  by  the  French,  Feb.  22. 

'i'hf;  rr'tilh  Houfe  of  Commons  addrefs  the  King  againft  any  farther  profccution  of 
c.r^irSvit  war  on  the  continent  of  North  Amenca,  March  4  ;  and  refolve,  that  the 
a  ,u,ie  would  coniider  all  thofe  as  cneniies  to  his  Majtfty  and  this  country,  who 

Ihould 
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Ihould  advife,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  further  proftcution  of  offenfivc  w  »r 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  revolted 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  GrafTe,  whom  he  takes  prifoncr,   near  Dominica,    in  the  Weft  Indies. 

April  16.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  afferted  Its  independence  and  conftitutional  rights. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  declaratory  afl  of  George  I,  relative  to  the  legiflatiou  of 
Ireland ,  received  the  royal  aU'cnt,  June  20. 

The  tirft  great  Dungannon  meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  Irifh  Ulfter  Volunteers,  held 
February  i  5. 

The  French  took  and  deftroyed  the  forts  and  fcttlemcnts  in  Hudfon's  Bay,  Auguft  24. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  September  13. 

Treaty  concluded  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Oftober  8. 

Provifional  articles  of    peace  figned  at    Paris   between  the    Britifh  and  American 
comminioners,    by  which  the  United   American  colonies  are  acknowledged   by 
his  Britannic  Majelly  to  be  free,  fovcreign  and  independent  ftates,  November  30. 
S783   Preliminary  articles  of   peace   between   his   Britannic  Majefty    and   the   Kings  o£ 
France  and  Spain,  figned  at  Verfailles,  Jan.  20. 

Three  earthquakes  at  Calabria  Ulterior  and  Sicily,  deftroyirig  a  great  number  of 
towns  and  inhabitants,  Feb.  5,  7,  and  28th. 

Armiftice  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Feb.  10. 

Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  Sept.  3. 

The  fire  balloon  invented  by  M.  Montgoliier  of  Lyons  ;  from  which  difrovery 
Meffrs.  Charles  and  Robert  of  Paris  taking  the  hint,  conftrucl  inflammable  gas,  oc 
the  air  balloon. 

Courts  of  jultice  in  England  and  Ireland  feparated  by  a  Britifh  aft  of  Parliament. 

The  bank  of  Ireland,  eftablifhed  by  aft  of  Parliament,  opened  25th  June. 

A  convention  of  reprefentatives  from  all  the   Volunteer  Corps  of  Ireland  held  in 
the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  for  promoting  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  lOth  Nov. 
tySj.  The  city  of  London  wait  on  the  King  with  an  addrels  of  thanks  for  difmiffing  th« 
coalition  miniftry,  Jan.  :6. 

The  Great  Seal  ftolen  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  houfe  in  Great  Ormond  flrcetj 
March  24. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 

Mr.  Lunardi   afcended  in  an  air  balloon  from  the  Artillery  ground,    Moorfields  ; 
the  firft  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  September  15. 
1785  A  Congrefs  of  Reprefentatives  from   the  Counties  of  Ireland  held  in  Dublin,    for 

promoting  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  January  20. 
2786  CommifTioners   from  feveral  of  tlie  United    States  alTemblcd  at   Annapolis,    Mary- 
land, to  confult  what  meafures  fhould  be  taken  to  unite  the  States  in  fomc  gener- 
al and  efficient  fyttem. 

Infurreftion  in  MafTachufetts. 

Charles  River  Bridge  completed,  conncfting  Boflon  and  Chaileftown,  at  the  c.x- 
penfe  of  15,000!. 

The  King  of  Sweden  prohibited  the  ufc  of  torture  in  his  kingdom. 

1787  The  articles  of  Confederation,  originallv  entered   into  by  the  United  Slates,  bein^ 

found  elfentially  defeftive,  a  general  Convention  of  Delegates  from  all  the  Stales, 
except  Rhode  Ifland,  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  this  liimmer,  with  General 
Wafhington  at  their  head,  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  a  general  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  United  States.  And  alter  four  months  deliberation,  fixed  on  our 
pielent  excellent  contlitution,  which  has  lince  been  ratified  by  all  the  States. 

1788  George  Wafhington   was  unaiumoufly  elcfted    Preiident  of  the  United  States,  and 

John  Adams,  Vice  Prefident. 

1789  Congrefs  met  at  New  York  for  the  firft  time  vinder  the  new  Conf\itutlon,  March  4. 
April  30.  George  Wafhington  was,  in  due  form,  publickly  inveltcd  with  the  of- 
fice of  Prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

July  14.  Revolution  in  France — capture  of  the  Batfile, 

1790  Grand  French  Confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

J  794   Seven  iflaiids  difcovered  in  the  South  Pacific   Ocean,    between  the   Marquefas  and 
the  Equator,  by  Capt.  Jofeph  Ingraham,  of  Boflon. 
Firfl  Folio  and  royal  Quarto  Bibles   printed   in  .America,  at  Worccftcr,  .MafTachu- 
fetts— Small  Quarto,  at  Trenton,  Newjerlcy. 

1793  A  biidge  was  biuit  ovei"  Merrimack  Kivci  bc-iwccn  Newbury  and  SauiTjury. 

.iiUitufl. 
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1792  Auguft.  The  Marquis  la  Fayette,  General  of  the  armies  of  France,  whowasT&C 
friend,  and  had  ferved  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  was  a  promoter  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  new  Conftitution  of  his  country, 
accufed  of  treafon,  and  a  price  being  fet  on  his  head,  he  quitted  the  army,  and 
kingdom  of  France,  with.  12  officers  of  rank  ;  who  were  all  taken  prifoners  by 
the  PrufTians,  and  the  Marquis  is  now  in  clofe  confinement  in  the  caille  of  Mag- 
deburg, once  the  refidence  of  the  celebrated  Trenck. 

*793  jHRuary.  Trial  of  Louis  16th,  King  of  France,  commenced  ;  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  confifting  of  745  members,  of  whom,  25  being  abfent,  and  the  opinions  of 
thofe  prefent,  taken,  it  was  decreed  by  480  (forming  a  majority)  that  the  execu- 
tion fhould  take  place,  without  an  appeal  nominal  to  the  people — the  remaining 

number   voted   for    punidiment  under  various    reftriftions Agreeably  to  the 

voice  of  the  majority,  he  v.as  beheaded  the  21ft  Januaiy. 
February  5.  Declaration  of  War,  againft  the  Combined  Powers  of  Great  Britain, 

Holland,  &c.  iffued  by  the  National  Allcmbly  of  France. 
April.   The  Prefident  of  the  United  States,   ifTued  his    Proclamation,    for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  enjoining  an  impartial  conduft  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  towards 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  obferving  a  ftrift  neutrality. 


MEN   OF    LEARNING   and    GENIUS. 

JI.  B.    By  the  Dote  h  implied  the  Time  when  the  Writers  d;ed ;  hut  when  that  Period  happens 
nut  to  he  known,  the  Age  in  wkich  they  f.ourijlied  isjignijied  by  fl. 


937    TTOMER,  the   firft   profane  writer 
XJL  and  Greek  poet,  flounlhed, 
Ilefiod,    the  Greek  poet,  fuppofed    to 
have  lived  near  the  time  of  Homer. 
5584  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 
600  Sappho,  the  Greek  Lyric  poelefs,  fl. 
^58  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
5,56  i^lfop,  the  firft  Greek  fabulift. 
{48  Thales,  the  firft  Greek  aftronomer  and 

geographer. 
497   Pythagoras,  founder  of  the  Pythagore- 
an philofophy  in  Greece. 
478  Confucius,   the  Chinefe  Philofopher. 
474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet. 
456  ^fchvius,  the  firif  Greek  tragic  poet. 
435  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet. 
413  Herodotus,   of  Greece,  the  fufl.  writer 

of  profane  hiftory. 
407  Anilophaues,  the  Greek  cornic  poet,  fl. 

Euripides,  the  Greek  tragic  poet. 
406  Sophocles,  ditto. 

400  Socrates,    the  founder  of  moral  Philo- 
fophy in  Greece. 
3qi  Thucydides,  the  Greek  hiftorian. 
361    Hippocrates,  the  Greek  phyfician. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philofopher. 
359  Xenophon,  ditto,  and  hiflorian. 
348  Plato,  the  Greek  philoiopher,  and  dif- 

ciple  of  Socrates. 
336  Ifocrates,  the  Greek  orator. 
332  Ariftotle,  the  Greek  philofopher,  and 

difciple  of  Plato. 
313  Dernoflhenes,     the    Athenian    orator 

poifoned  himfelf. 
288  Theophraflus,  the  Greek  philofopher, 

and  fcholar  of  Ariftotlc. 
285  Theocritus,  firft  Greek  paftoral  poet,  fl. 
?77  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,   the 
iJiathematician,  U. 
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270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the    Epicurean 

philofophy  in  Greece. 
268  Berofas,    the  Chaldean  hiftorian. 
264  Zcno,  founder  of  the  ftoic  philofophy 

in  Greece, 
244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 
208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet. 
179  Ennius,  the  Roman  poet. 
1 59  Terence,of  Carthage, Latin  comic  poet. 
155  Diogenes,   of  Babylon,   Itoic  philofo. 
124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftorian. 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet. 
44  Julius  Cxfar,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and 
commentator,  killed. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  uni- 

verfal  hiftorian,  fl. 
Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architeft,  fl, 
43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philof- 
opher, put  to  death. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Roman  biographer,fl, 
j4  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 
30  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  the  Roman 

hiftorian,   fl. 
19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 
1  \   Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Ro- 
man poets. 
8  Horace,  Roman  Ivric  and  fatiric  poet. 
Aft,  Chrift, 
"17  Livy,  the  Roman  hiftorian, 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet, 

20  Celfus,  the  Rom.  philofo.  and  phyfi.  fl, 
25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33   Phasdrus,  the  Roman  fabulifl. 
4.5   Patcrculus,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 
62   Perfius,  the  Roman  fatiric  poet. 
64  Quintus  Curtius,  a  Roman,  hiftorian  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  fl. 

Seneca, 
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64  Seneca,  of  Spain,  the  philofopher  and 

tragic  poet,  put  to  death. 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto. 
79  Pliny   the  elder,  the  Roman  natural 

hiftorian. 

93  Jofephus,  the  Jewifh  hiftorian. 

94  Epi£letus,the Greek  ftoicphilofopher,fl, 

95  Quintilian,Romanoratorand  advocate. 
06  Statius,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

98  Lucius  Fioius,  of  Spain,    the  Roman 

hiftorian,  fl. 

99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

104  Martial  of  Spain,  epigrammatic  poet. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet. 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  hiftorical  letters. 

117  Suetonius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 
Iiq  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer, 
128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  Catiric  poet. 
140  Ptolemy,  the    Egyptian  geographer, 

mathematician,  and  aftronomer,  fl, 

150  Juftin,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  fl. 

161  Arrian,  the  Roman  hiftorian  and  phi- 
lofopher, fl. 

167  Juftin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldeft  Chrift- 
ian  author  after  the  Apoftles. 

i8o  Lucian,  the  Roman  phi lologer. 

Marcus  Aur.  Antoninus,  Roman  Em- 
peror and  philofopher. 

193  Galen,     the  Greek   philofopher  and 
phyfician. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  Greek  biograph,  fl. 

229  Dion  Caffius,  of  Greece,  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  fl. 

254  Origen,  Chriftianfatherof Alexandria. 
Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman 
hiftorian,  fl. 

258  Cyprian,of Carthage, fuff"eredmartyrd. 

C73  Longinus   the  Greek  orator,    put  to 
death  by  Aurelian. 

320  La6lantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 

336  Arius,  a  prieft  of  Alexandria,  found- 
er of  the  feft  of  Arians. 

342  Eufebius,  the  ecclefiaftical   hiftorian 
and  chronologer. 

379  Bafil,  bifhop  of  Caefarea. 

389  Gregory  Nazienzen,  bifh.  of  Conftan. 

395  Claudian,  the  Roman  poet,  fl. 

Heliodorus,Pha5nicia,yEthiopicks,&c, 

397  Ambrofe,  bifliop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  Roman  grammarian. 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  hiftorian. 

5^4  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet  and  pla- 
tonic  philofopher. 

gig  Procopius,  of  Caefarea,   the  Roman 
hiftorian. 
MODERN     AUTHORS. 

735  Bede,   a  prieft  of  Northumberland ; 
hiftory  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c. 

goi   King  Alfred  ;     hiftory,    phiiofophy. 

980  Avicenna,   the    Mahometan  philofo- 
pher and  phyfician. 
i  1 18  Anna  Comneiia  ;  Alexiad,  orlifeof  her 
father  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus. 
120-6  Averroes,  Corduba,  the  Arabian  phi- 
lofopher. 
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1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban'i; 
hiftory  of  England. 

1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somcrfetfliirc;  natur- 
al phiiofophy, 

1321   Dante,  Florence;  poetry. 

1374  Petrarch,  Arezzo  in  Italy  ;    poetry. 

1376  Boccace,  Tufcany ;  the  Decameron, 
poems,  &c. 

140Q  Chaucer,  London;  the  father  of  Eng- 
lifh  poetry. 

1481    Platina,  Italy  ;  Lives  of  the  Popes,  &c^ 

1502  Montaigne.Perigord  in  France;  elTays. 

1509  Philip  deComines,  Flanders;  hiftori- 
cal memoirs. 

1517  Martin  Luther,  the  Great  Rcromier,fl. 
John  Calvin,   do.  do.  fl. 

1530  Machiavcl,  Florence;  politics,  com- 
edies, &c. 

1534  Ariofto,  Lombardy  ;  Orlando  Furio- 

fo,  and  five  comedies. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  London  ;  hiftory, 

politics,  &c. 

1536  Erafmus,    Rotterdam  ;    Colloouios, 

Praife  of  Folly,  &c. 
1540  Guicciardini,    Florence  ;    hiflory  of 

Italy. 
1543  Copernicus,  Thorn  in  Pruflia  ;  aftroa- 

omy. 
1549  Michael  de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  Aloa* 

la  in  Spain;  Don  Quixote,  &c. 
1552  John  Leland,  London  ;  lives  and  ai^ 

tiquities. 
1566  Hannibal  Caro,  Civita  Nuova  ;  poems 

and  tranflations. 
Vida,  Cremona  ;    art  of  ;poetry,  and 

other  didactic  poems, 
1 568  Roger  Afcham,  Yorkfliire ;  philology. 

1578  Rev.  John  Knox,  the  Scots  reformer^ 

hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

1579  Camocns,  Lifbon;  the  Lufiad,  an  epic 

poem. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  DumbartonftiirCf 
hiiforv  of  Scotland,  pfalms  of  David , 
politics,  &c. 

1590  Davila,  ifle  of  Cyprus  ;  hiftory  of  the 
civil  wars  of  France, 

1595  Torquato  Taffo,  Italy  ;  Jerufalcm  de- 
livered, an  epic  poem,  Aminta,  &c- 

1598  Edmund  Spencer,  London  ;  Fairy 
Queen,  and  other  poems. 

1600  Rev.  Richard  Hooker,  Exeter  ;  Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity. 

1605  Ul)frcs  Aldrovaiidus,  Bologna;  nat- 
ural hiftory. 

1608  Mendez,  Caftile  ;  hiftoty  of  China,  fi. 

1610  Richard  KnoUes,  Northamptonftiire  ; 
hiftory  of  the  Turks. 

l6l2  Battifla  Guarini,  Fenara  ;  the  Faith- 
ful Shepherd,  a  paftoral  poem. 

1615-25  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  35  dra. 
matic  pieces, 

1616  Win.  Shakcfpcare,  Stratford  ;  42  trag- 
edies and  comedies. 

1622  John  Napier,  Marchcfton,  Scotland  ; 
inventor  of  logarithms. 
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Alt.  Chrift, 

1623  Wiiliam  Camden,  London  ;   hiftory 

and  antiquities. 
Father  Paul  Sarpi,  Venice ;  hiftory  of 
the   Council  of  Trent,  Rights    of 
Sovereigns  and  Subjefts,  letters,  &c. 

1624  JohnMariana,Caftile;  hiftory  of  Spain. 

1625  John  Baptift  Marino, Naples  ;  poetry. 

1626  Lord    Chancellor     Bacon,    London; 

philofophyand  literature  in  general. 

1627  Lewis  de  Congora,  Cordoua;  poetry 

and  plays. 

1628  Francis    de    Malherbe,    Normandy  ; 

poetry. 
1630  John  Kepler,    Wittcmberg  ;  aftrono- 

my. 
J634  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke,    Norfolk  ; 

laws  of  England, 
1635  Trajan   Boccalini,  Rome   ;    fatyrical 

pieces,  fl. 
J638  Ben.  Johnfon,  Lond.  dramatic  pieces. 
11639  Philip  MafTmger,  Salifbury  ;  14  dra- 
matic pieces. 
1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman,    Norfolk  ;  laws 
and  antiquities. 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  Lancafhire;  aftron- 

omer,  died  at    the  age  of  22. 
1646  Lewis  Veliz  de  Guevara,  Andalufia ; 

comedies. 
>650  Des   Cartes,   Touraine ;    philofophy 

and  mathematics. 
X654  John  Selden,  Suficx  ;  antiquities  and 

laws. 
John  Lewis  de  Balzac,  Angoulcme  ; 

letters,  &c. 
sC^^Peter.Gaffendi,  Provence ;  aftronomy. 

1656  Aixhbifhop  Uftier,  Dublin  ;    divinity 

and  chronology. 

1657  Dr.  William  Harvey,  Kent  ;    difcov- 

ered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
j652  Pafcal,    Auvergne ;    Thoughts    upon 

Religion,  &:c. 
3667  Abraham  Cowley,  London  ;    mifcel- 

laneous  poetry. 
1669  Sir  John  Denham,  Dublin  ;  Cooper's 

Hill  and  other  poems. 

1673  Moliere,  Paris  ;  comedies. 

1674  John  Milton,  London  ;  Paradife  Loft, 

Regained,  and  various  other  pieces 
iii  verfe  and  profe. 
Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Wiltfliire  ; 
hiftory  of  the  civil  wars  in  England. 

1675  James   Gregory,    Aberdeen  ;  mathe- 

matics, geometry  and  optics. 
James  Rohaalt,  Amiens  ;  phylics. 
1677   R^v.    Dr.    li'aac    Barrow,    London  ; 
natural    philofophy,  mathematics. 
Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  Divinity,  fl. 
j68o  Samuel  Butler,  Worceftcrftiire  ;   Hu- 
dibras,  a  burleique  poem. 
Erancis,     Duke    of    Rochefoucault, 

France;  maxims. 
Dr.  Lewis  Moreri,  Provence;  Hiftor- 
ical  Ditlionaiy, 
1683  Mezeray,      Lower    Normandy  ;    A- 
bi  idgment  of  the  hiUor y  of  f  raHce. 


1684  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Rofcom- 

mon,    Ireland  ;  efl'ay  on  tranftaied 
verfe,  Horace's  ait  of  poetry. 
Peter  Corneille,  Rouen  ;  30  dramatic 
pieces. 

1685  Thomas    Otway,    London;    10  trag- 

edies and  comedies,  &c. 

1687  Edmund  Waller,    Bucks  ;  poems. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  Somerfetfhire  ; 

Intelleftual  Syftem. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham,  Dorfetftiire  ; 

hiftory  of  phyfic. 
Dr.  Bonet,  Geneva  ;  medicine. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee,  London;  11  tragedies. 
Barclay,-  Edinburgh ;    Apology    for 

the  Quakers. 

169 1  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  natural  and 

expeiimental   philofophy,  &c. 
Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Dundee;    An- 
tiquities and  laws  of  Scotland. 

1692  Giles  Menage  Angers  ;  philology,mif- 

ccllanies  in  verfe  and  piofe. 
St.  Real,  Savoy  ;   confpiracy   of  the 
Spaniards  againft  the  Republic  of 
Venice. 

1694  John  Tillotfon,  Archbifhop  of  Can- 

terbury, Halifax  ;  254  fermons. 
Anlonietta  de  la  Garde  Des  Houlieres, 

Paris  ;  poetry. 
Marcellus    Malpighi,   Bologna;   dif- 

covered  the  circaldtion  of  the  fap 

in  plants. 
Puffendorf,  Upper  Saxony  ;  jurifpru- 

dence  and  hiftory. 

1695  D'Heibelotj  Paris;  Bibliotheque  ori- 

entale. 
Huygens,    Hague ;  mathematics   and 
aftronomy. 

1696  John  de  La  Bruyere,  France;  charac- 

ters. 
Marchionefs    De     Sevigne,    France; 
letters. 

1697  Sir  W.    Temple,    London  ;    politics 

and  polite  literature. 

1698  W.  Molyneux,  Dublin  ;   the   cafe  of 

Ireland  ftated. 

1699  John  Racine,  France  ;  tragedies. 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Bates  ;  Divinity. 

1701  John  Dryden,  Northamptonfhire  ; 
27  tragedies  and  comedies,  fatiric 
poems,  Virgil,  ode  on  Saint  Cecil- 
ia's day,  &c. 
Thomas  Creech,  Dorfetfhire  ;  tranfla- 
tions. 

1 703  MafcaronjMarfeilles ;  funeral  orations, 

1704  John  Locke,  Somerfetlhire  ;  philofo- 

phy, government  and  theology. 
Boccoui,  Palermo  ;   natural  hiftoi  y. 
Bofiuet,  Dijon  ;    difcourfe  upon  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory, Funeral  Orations,&c, 
Bourdaloue,  France ;  fermons. 
170,5  John   Ray,    Eilcx ;    botany,    natural 

philofophy,  and  divinity. 

1706  Ballet,     Picardy  ;  Judgments  of   the 

learned,  biography,  SiC, 

1707 
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1707  George    Farquhar,    Londonderry;  8 

comedies. 
Rev.  James  Saurin,  Sermons,  trafts.  fl. 

1708  John  Philips,  O.Ktordlhue;  Splendid 

Shilling,  and  other  poems, 
17*10  Thomas  Corneille,  brother  to  Peter  ; 

tragedies. 
1710  David  Gregory,   Aberdeen;    geome- 
try, optics. 
Flechier,  Avignon  ;  fermons,  funeral 

orations,  &cc. 
Edmund  Smith,  Worcefterfhire;  Phe- 
dra,  tragedy,  tranflation  of  Longi- 
nus. 

1712  Boileau,  Paris  ;  fatires,  epiftles,  art  of 

poetry,  the  Lutrin,  Sec, 
Calluii,    Italy  ;  allronomy. 

1713  Ant.  Alh.  Cooper, E.  of  Shaftfbury; 

charatterilhcs. 
Dr.    Archibald  Pitcairn,   Edinburgh, 
medicine. 

1714  Gilbert  Barnct,  Edinburgh,  Biflrop  of 

Saliibury  ;  hillory,  biugiaphy,  &c. 

1715  Makbranchc,  Paris  ;  philoiophy. 

1716  Francis    De    Salignac    De    la    Mothe 

Fenelon,  Archbilhop  of  Canibray, 
Perigord;    Telemachus,  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,  Demonltration  ot  the 
Being  of  God,  &c. 
Leibnitz,  Leipfic  ;  philofophy,  &c. 

ijiB  Nicholas  Rowc,  Devonfhire;  7  trage- 
dies, tranflat.  of  Lucan's  Pharialia. 

1719   Rev.    John    Flamftead,    Derbyfhire; 

mathematics  and  aftronomy. 

Joleph  Addifon,  Wiltfhire  ;    Spefta- 

tor.  Guardian,  tragedy  of  Cato,  &c. 

Dr.  John  Keill,    Edinburgh,    mathe- 

rnatics  and  aftronomy. 

1719  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Yorklhire  ;  poetry. 

J  7120  Anne  Dacier,  France  ;  tranflation    of 
Homer,  Terence,  &c. 

1721   Matthew  Prior,  London  ;  poems  and 
politics. 

1  723  Fleury,  Paris  ;  hiftory.  ' 

Bayle,    Foix  ;    hiftorical  and  critical 
dittionary. 

1725  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  Languedoc  ;  hif- 
tory of  England. 
Sir    Ifaac     Newton,     Lincolnfhire  ; 
mathematics,    geometry,    aftrono- 
my, &c. 

1728  Father    Daniel,    Rouen  ;   hiftory   of 

France. 

1729  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel    Clarke,  Norwich; 

mathematics,  divinity,  Sec. 
Sir    Richard   Steele,     Dublin  ;    four 

comedies,  papers  in  Tatler,  &c, 
William    Congreve,    Staffordfhire   ; 

ieven  dramatic  pieces. 
1732  John  Gay,    Exeter;    poems,   fables, 

and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
1734  Dr.   John    Arbuthnot,    Mearnfliire  ; 

medicine,  coins,  politics. 
'735  Vertot,     France    ;    Revolutions     of 

Rome,  Portugal,  Sweden,  &c. 
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1738  Dr.  Boerhaave,  Lcyden  ;  botany,  &c. 

1740  Ephvaim    Chambers,    England  ;  Cy- 

clopedia. 

1741  Rollin,  Paris  ;  hiftory,  Belles  Lcures. 
John   Baptift   Roulleau,  Pans  ;  odes, 

epiftles, epigrams, comedies,  letters, 
Le  Sage,  Brctiuiy  ;  Gil  Bias,  Sec. 

1742  Dr.  Edmund Halley,  London; natural 

philofophy,  aftronomy,  navigation. 

1743  Mafillon,  France  ;  fermons. 
Richard  Savage, London ;  tragedy,  Sec, 

1744  Alexander   Pope,   London  ;    poems, 

letters,  tranflation  of  Homer. 

1745  Reverend  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dub- 

lin ;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. 

1746  Colin  M'Laurin,  Argylcfliire  ;    alge- 

bra, view  of  Newton's  philofophy. 

1747  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinfon,  Prefidcnt, 

Princeton  College  ;  Divinity. 

1748  James     Thomfon,     Roxbuighihire  ; 

Scafons,  and  other  pieces,  five 
tragedies. 

Reverend  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  Southamp- 
ton ;  logic,  philofophy,  pfalms,&c. 

Dr.  Francis  Hutchelbn,  Ireland  ; 
fyftein  of  moral  philofophy. 

1750  Rev,  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  York- 

fhire  ;  life  of  Cicero,  &c. 
Andrew  Baxter,  Old  Aberdeen  ;  met- 
aphyfics  and  natural  philofophy. 

1751  Lord    Bolingbroke,   Surry  ;  philofo- 

phy, metaphyfics,  and  politics, 

1752  Reverend  Dr. Doddridge;  Family Ex- 

pofitor,  Leftures,  Sermons,  &c. 

1754  Dr.    Richard     Mead,   London  ;    on 

poifons,  plague,  fmall  pox,  medi- 
cine. 
Henry  Fielding,  Somerfetfhire  ;  Tom 
Jones,  Jofeph  Andrews,  Sec. 

1755  Montefquieu,    Bordeaux  ;     fpirit   of 

laws,  grandeur  and  declenfion  of 
the  Romans,  Perfian    letters,    &c. 

1756  W.  Collins,  Chichefter  ;  poetry. 
Weft,  England  ;  tranflation  of  Pindar, 

poems. 

1757  Reaumur,  RocheUe  ;   natural  hiftory 

of  infefts. 

Reverend  Aaron  Burr,  Prefident  of 
Princeton  College  ;  Anfwerto  Em- 
lyn's  Humble  Inquiry,  Sermons. 

CollcyCibber,  London  ;  plays. 

1758  Reverend  Jonathan   Edwards,  Prefi- 

dent of  Princeton  College  ;  Divin- 
ity, Metaphyfics. 

1760  Reverend    Samuel   Davies,  Prefident 

of  Princeton  College  ;  Sermons. 

1761  Sherlock,  Bift^op  London  ;  fermons. 
Hoadlcy,Bii'hopWinchefter;fermons. 
Richardfon,     Louden  ;     Grandifon, 

Clarifla,   Pamela.  •'       J 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Leland,  Lancafliirc; 
anfwer  to  Deifticai  Writers. 
1763  W.  Shenftone,  Shropfhire  ;  poems,  I 
J  764  Reverend    Charles    Churchill,  Eng- 
land ;  Rofciad,  fatires, 

1765 
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JJ65  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Young;  Night 
Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  &c. 
Robert     Simfon,     Glafgow  ;    Conic 
Seftions,  EucHd,  Apollonius, 
S''66  Reverend  Dr.   Samuel    Finley,  Prefi- 
dent  Princeton  College  ;  SermonSj 
Trads. 
Reverend  Thomas  Clap,  Prefident  of 
Yale  College  ;  Sermons,  Trafts. 
1767  Dr.  Alexander   Monro,   Edinburgh  ; 
Anatomy  of  the  bones,  anatomical 
'  ■■       and  medical  ellays. 

Muratori,  Italy  ;  hiflory,  antiquities. 
Metallafio,  Italy  ;  dramatick  pieces,  fl. 
J  768  Reverend  Lawrence  Sterne,  Dublin  ; 
45  fermons.  Sentimental  Journey, 
Triftram  Shandy. 
William  Cunningham,  Ireland  ;  Paf- 
torals,  &CC. 
1769  Robert   Smith,     Lincolnfliire  ;    har- 
monics and  optics. 
J770  Dr.  Maik.  AkcnGde,  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne  ;  poems. 
Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  Dumbartonfhire ; 
Hiftory  of  England,  novels,  &c, 
1771  Thomas  Giay,  London;  poems. 
1773  Earl  of  Chefterfield  ;  letters. 

George  Lord  Lyttleton,  Worcefter- 
(hire  ;  Hiftoi  y  of  England. 
2774  Oliver  Goldfmith,  Rofcommon,  in 
Ireland  ;  Hiftory  of  the  Earth  and 
animated  Nature,  Citizen  of  the 
World,  effays,  &c. 
Hon.  Peyton  Randolph,  firft  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  American  Congrefs. 

1775  Dr.  John  Hawkefworth  ;  cffays. 

1776  David    Hume,    Merfe  ;    Hiftory    of 

England,  effays. 
James  Fcrgufon,  Aberdecnlhire  ;  af- 
tronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote,  Cornwall  ;  plays. 
ijfjS  Voltaire,     Paris  ;    the    Henriad,  an 

epic  poem,   dramatic   pieces,  poe- 
try, hiftory,  literature  in  general. 
Rev,    Dr.  Eliot,   Bofton  ;  Sermons. 

1779  David  Garrick,  Hereford  ;  plays, 
William      Warburton,      Bifhop      of 

Gloucefter  ;    Divine    Legation    of 
Mofes,  and  various  other  works. 

1780  Sir   Wiliiara   Blackftone,   Judge  of 


GENIUS. 


the  Court  of  Common  Picas,  LonV 
don  ;  Commentaries  on  the  Law* 
of  England. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Yoikfhire ; 
philofophy  and  medicine. 

James  Harris  ;  Hermes,  Philological 
Inquiries,  Philofo.   Arrangements. 

Gov.  Hutchinfon,  Bofton,  Malfachu- 
fetts  ;  Hiftory. 

Thomas  Newton,  Bifhop  of  Briftol, 
Litchfield  ;  difcourfes  on  the 
prophecies,  and  other  works. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  Bart.  Roxbor- 
oughfhire  ;  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes, Scotland ; 
Elements  of  Criticifm,  Sketches  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Man,  Principles  of 
Equity,  of  Morality,  Art  of  Think- 
ing, Hints  on  Education,  Gentle- 
man Farmer,  &c. 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Lanerkftiire  ; , 
anatomy. 

John  James  Roufleau,  Geneva  ;  Emil- 
ius,  atreatife  on  Education,  Diction- 
ary of  Mufic,  New  Heloi  fa,   &.C. 

1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  Litchfield  ;  Eng- 
lifh  Diftionary,  biography,  &c. 

1785  William  Whitehead,  Poet  Laureat; 
poems  and  plays. 

Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  Ireland  ;  Hiftory 
of  Ireland,  &c.  &c, 

1786  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,Edinburgh; Hiftory 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Hiftory 
of  the  Reformation,  &c. 

1 787  Rev,  Dr.  Chauncey,  Bofton;  compleat 
view  of  Epifcapacy  from  the  Fa-- 
thers,  Salvation  for  all  men,  Ser- 
mons, Trafts,  &c. 

1788  The  Count  De  Buftbn,  Paris  ;  Natur- 
al Hiftory. 

1790  James  Bowdoin,  Gov.  Maffachufetts» 

Philofophy,  politics. 
William  Livingfton,   Gov.  New  Jes- 

fey  ;  eflays,  poetry,  politics. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,    Bolton  ;   e- 

leftricity,  natural  philofophy,  &c. 
Rev.  John  Wefley,  Divinity,  mifceU 

lanies. 
179a  Henry  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  PreT- 

ident  of  Congrefs, 


1791 


THE     END. 
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